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Notes Editorial and Critical 


“Any fish can swim down a stream, 
but it takes a live 
fish to swim up 
stream ine ot bis 
was the motto 
found in the room 
of a woman who committed suicide a 
few days ago in a Western City. 
There was every outward appearance 
of wealth and social standing; but 
there was also a decree of divorce 
found in the room. Her history is 
easily sketched: Morally dead; doom- 
ed; the awakening consciousness of 
moral death; despair; swept helpless- 
ly to death by the resistless current! 
As in so many other instances in the 
recent days, self-murder seemed to be 
the only refuge. “It takes a live fish 
to swim up stream”! 

Multitudes are just now—perhaps 
because of the matchless Gospel bless- 
ings they are neglecting or despising 
—being swept to destruction by re- 
sistless tides of evil, immorality and 
vice; and there seems scant help for 
them in anything in this world. There 
are the tides of godlessness, of busi- 
ness dishonesty, or self-indulgence, of 
intemperance, of licentiousness, of er- 
ror in religious faith and practice, 
which are sweeping the “dead”, si- 
lently and all unconsciously to them- 
selves, to destruction! And Life, 
through the Gospel, is the only thing 
that can enable them to breast the cur- 


rent! Should not the men bearing 
(Vol. viii—r) 


“It Takes a 
Live Fish to 
Swim up Stream” 


the Gospel commission hasten to the 
rescue with their message of Life? 


Just the other day a brand-new 
United States Senator is reported to 
have made his debut as a Senator and 
a “trust-buster”’, and in a great ora- 
tion to have demonstrated that 
vexerything “gin a “irast except 
acorns and persimmons’. A _ fellow 
Senator, who had arrived at the age 
of Senatorial discretion and of non- 
admiration for the “hilly-billy” style 
of oratory, is said to have remarked 
apropos, 

“Buncome is bad enough when practiced 


on a country audience. To try it on the 
Senate is insufferable”. 


That was buncome in politics; but 
there is buncome 
“Buncome” in in religion as 
the Sunday School well, and under 
the guise of so- 
called “scholarship”. It is as handy for 
the “Bible-busters” as it is for the 
“trust-busters”. Here are some 
specimens of it from a copy of “The 
Junior Teacher” prepared to help 
Sunday School teachers to teach the 
children the opening chapters of Gen- 
esis: 


“In the first chapter of Genesis we find 
one creation story, and in the second chap- 
ter another. In the second, which is the 
more ancient, God is conceived of as vis- 
ible, familiar, working with His hands, and 
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walking in His garden. In the first, or 
later story, He is invisible, majestic, and 
creates by His word”. 

“The first of these stories embodies the 
Hebrew conception of the universe. This 
was similar to that of many other ancient 
nations, but was so different from our 
idea of it that we cannot understand the 
story without knowing something about 
this ancient idea of the earth, sun, moon 
and stars”. 

“Tt is obviously impossible to harmonize 
an account of the creation embodying these 
ideas with modern science”. 

“The heavenly bodies are here regarded 
as mere adjuncts to the earth, which is 
assumed to be the center of the universe”. 

“In reading carefully the account of the 
flood we can not fail to notice the fre- 
quency with which the narrative repeats 
itself (as in vi. 5-8 and vi. II-13; vii. 7-10 
and vii. 13-16), and the variation in details. 
These duplications and variations show 
that the writer followed the common He- 
brew usage, in piecing together parts of 
older stories”. 


And so on without limit! 

Could anything be more imposing 
than the lofty air of “scientific cer- 
tainty” and the sublime assurance of 
absolute originality that mark this 
endless repetition of the commonest 
chatter of ignorant and irresponsible 
skeptics! And all this in spite of the 
fact, that it has been shown again 
and again: that the Genesis story has 
nothing essential in common with the 
heathen cosmogonies; that there is 
not the slightest ground for the asser- 
tion that there are two contradictory 
Creation Stories; that the theory of 
the author of Genesis is no more 
“geocentric” than that of the editors 
of the “Nautical Almanac”; that the 
Book of Genesis is a literary unit 
without evidence of such mechanical 
patch-work; etc. ; etc. 

Changing slightly the verdict of the 
United States Senator, let it be said: 


“Buncome is bad enough when practiced 
on a political audience. To try it on a 
Sunday School Class, where immortal des- 
tinies are being shaped, is insufferable!” 

x * ok = Bee 

A recent issue of The Standard of 

Chicago contained a lengthy editorial 

on “The Heresy of 

“The Heresy Life”, as opposed to. 

of Life’ the heresy of belief, 

regarding the former 

as the only heresy worth considering. 
It says: 


“Of all the phenomena manifested in 
connection with the history of Christianity 
one of the strangest is that erroneous belief 
has ever been considered the cardinal her- 
esy Jesus never condemned a 
man ee not believing right, but he de- 
nounced the religionist of His day for not 
being right”. 


It is hard to conceive of anything 
further from the truth than the last as- 
sertion; or more contrary to the Bible 
estimate of “erroneous belief’ than 
the first. ; 

The Bible view is that which 
Thomas Carlyle found embodied in 
our language: a man’s belief is his 
“by-live’—that which shapes his con- 
duct. If it be his real belief it will 
shape his life. The only rational re- 
ligion is based on divine truth appre- 
hended and practically believed. Per- 
haps one thing that has done more to. 
derationalize Christianity, and that 
seeks to replace it by a superficial, 
vapid sentimentalism that prates about 
“the heart” and “heart-religion”, and 
discounts and denounces God’s re- 
vealed truth as “dogma”, has been the 
misinterpretation of Christ’s teaching, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them” 
(thoroughly). “Fruits” is a 
taken to mean results in the _ 
whereas, as the late Profesiite Ed- 


a a 
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mund J. Wolf undertook to show in- 
ductively, the real thing meant was 
“the fruit of the lips”, i. e., their teach- 
ings as the utterances of their faith. 

As to Christ’s never having con- 
demned any man for his wrong be- 
liefs, let anyone read John viii. and 
xi., where He certainly does con- 
demn the Jews for not believing that 
He was the Messiah. In John viii. 
24, Jesus said. “I said therefore unto 
you ye shall die in your sins: for if ye 
believe not that I am He, ye shall die 
in your sins’. If that is not “con- 
demnation” we do not know what 
that word means. 

And the Apostles followed the ex- 
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ample of their Lord, when, e. g., Paul 
branded with his anathema those who 
held and preached a “different gos- 
pel’, and John denounced those as 
“anti-christ” who denied the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith, and Jude 
uttered his “Woe unto them’ that 
denied “the only Lord God, ‘and our 
Lord Jesus Christ”. 

At the same time, let it be under- 
stood that we have not a word to say 
against the strictest exercise of disci- 
pline against all ungodliness in the 
Church; as the apostles had not. For 
we are profoundly convinced that 
faith is in order to life, and truth in 
order to holiness. 


* * KC * K K XK 


“The Theology Pre-eminently Needed in Our Times” 


Tue Late Proressor HENRY BoyNTON SMITH 


[It may not be amiss, in these times when 
“New Theology” is in the air, to hark 
back now and then to some of the great 
thinkers and teachers of the past. We are 
printing here a paragraph taken, we be- 
lieve, from Professor Smith’s “Lectures on 
Apologetics”, and sent us by an old and 
valued friend who was one of his con- 
temporaries and associates. Professor 
Smith is remembered by many as one of 
the Great Professors in Union Theological 
Seminary in its great day. It was a bene- 
diction to know him, and has always been 
an inspiration to read his writings. — 


Editor.] 


The theology which is pre-eminent- 
ly needed in our times is that whose 
substance and manner have met the 
needs of men in all times. This, in 
its essential principles, is the old, time- 
honored theology of the Christian 
Church, with its two foci of sin and 
redemption, all viewed as dependent 
on God. It is based upon the solid 
granite rock (the only true petra) 


and built up of living stones in mas- 
Sive proportions, rising ever upward 
until its aspiring lines fade away in 
the bosom of the infinite, whither it 
leads us that there we may rest. That 
old theology—older than our schools, 
older than the earth and the stars— 
coeval with the Godhead; alway yet 
never old, never yet ever new; it is 
dateless and deathless as the Divine 
decree, yet fresh as the dawning light 
of.a new day in every new-born soul; 
it has been known from the begin- 
ning to all penitent and believing 
souls; it is uttered in every humble 
prayer ; it has been sung in such melo- 
dious and rapturous strains as have 
nowhere else found voice. Some one 
has said that it is a theology which 
can never be sung; but it is only the- 
ology which has called forth the ten- 
derest} and loftiest tones of human 
feeling; which finds its full expres- 
sion equally in that saddest of human 
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music, the woful miserere which re- 
calls the sacred, awful passion of our 
dying Lord, and the jubilant and tri- 
umphant anthem which celebrates His 
accomplished victory. That old the- 
ology, the living essence of our sacred 
Scriptures, abiding substance of our 
creed, the sense of our confessions, 
and the consensus of our schools, has 


~ 
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been held and taught by the most 
piercing and soaring intellects of our 
Christian times—Athanasius and Au- 
gustine, Anselm and Aquinas, Luther, 
Melanchthon and Calvin, Turretine 
and Edwards; and through them it 
has taught and fashioned the most 
vigorous and advancing churches 
and nations of modern times. 


* * * * *K *K 


The Higher Criticism Put to the Actual Test 


F, J. Lams, ATTrorNEy-AT-Law, Mapison, WIs. 


In Rev. Dr. Fitchett’s searching 
and scathing review of the efforts of 
destructive higher critics to break up 
the Bible into innumerable little frag- 
ments, by the test of literary style 
(see The Bible Student and Teacher, 
November, 1907, p. 362), the Doc- 
tor says that the task of the critics 
is undertaken on absolutely absurd 
principles, and he sums up by this 
strong challenge: “The method 
would break down if applied on yes- 
terday’s newspaper”. 

The Doctor spoke in Australia. It 
happens that, on this side of the 
world, the critic’s method had been 
applied on a yesterday’s newspaper”, 
and had “broken down” when tested 
by the principles of applied Science; 
as the Doctor prophesied it would. 

Jurisprudence is a Science that as- 
certains and establishes truth and fact 
from evidence. The principles and 
rules of that Science are maxims 
which the experience and sagacity of 
ages have established as the best 
means of discriminating truth from 
error. A fundamental principle of 
the Science is this: 

“A witness must testify to facts 


from knowledge, and not from be- 
lief or opinion”. 


Yet, in view of the fact that there 
are well-known fixed and acknow- 
ledged standards ;in Science, skill, 
trade and art, persons learned and 
experienced in those matters are 
sometimes allowed as experts to give 
their “opinion” in evidence. In the 
case we refer to, this question came 
sharply before the Court, namely: 

Whether, in view of the fact that 
there is no certainty that a person 
will always write in one fixed style— 
never varying from it—it could be tol- 
erated that a dispute over the right to 
a small sum of money, should be 
jeopardized by allowing one skilled 
in literature, familiar with the writ- 
ings of a third person, to give his 
opinion as an expert whether a desig- 
nated document was written by such 
third person. 

The nisi prius Court held such evi- 
dence incompetent. 

The case was this: Mr. Lee sued 
Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
Herald, for compensation alleged to 
be due -for articles written by Lee and 
published in that Journal. To main- 
tain his case Lee called as a Wess a 
Mr. Doyle, who was a contempor- 
ary with Lee. Doyle was a writer 
also for The Herald. There was no 


hs ay 
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contention that Doyle did not know 
~Lee’s literary style. The following 
questions, answer and ruling will 
show the action of the Court. Doyle 
was shown copies of The Herald 
containing the articles alleged to be 
written by Lee, and was asked— 

“Did you see the plaintiff’s writ- 
ing’? 

Answer. “I did not see the literal 
writing of the plaintiff. I saw the 
printed copy”. 

“From that copy can you state 
whose reports they were’? 

On objection to this question, on 
the ground that it was incompetent, 
the testimony was rejected and judg- 
ment rendered against Lee. The case 
was then taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York and adjudged by 
that high tribunal. 

Doyle’s knowledge of the stylistic 
criteria of Lee’s literary work stood 
undisputed, but, nevertheless, the 
Court of Appeals held that the style 
in which men write has no such fixed, 
unvarying constancy, that it can be 
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allowed to be the basis for expert 
testimony, on which to jeopardize 
even a pecuniary right, by permitting 
a witness to speak as an expert, by 
giving in evidence his ‘“opinion”— 
based on literary style—as to the au- 
thorship of an article published in The 
Herald. The judgment of the Court 
below was affirmed. 

We quote from the opinion: 

“The rule which requires a witness 
to testify to facts from knowledge, 
and not from belief, justified the de- 
cision of the justice, in exctuding the 
questions put to Doyle * * * There 
are exceptions to the rule. On ques- 
tions of skill and judgment men of 
Science are allowed to give their 
“opinions” in evidence (23 Wendell, 
425). But this does not come within 
amy ‘exception torthe mule’. Lee ¥- 
Bennett, 1 Howard, Court of Appeals 
Cases, pp. 187-202.) 

The Courts discredit the methods 
of the Radical Critics. Their alleged 
“evidence” does not come up to the 
legal standard. 


* * * * * K 


“Introductory” to “The Deluge History or Myth” 


Proressor L. T. Townsenp, D.D., S.T.D., BRooKLIne, Mass. 


[“The Deluge, History or Myth”. By 
Professor L. T. Townsend, D.D., S.T.D., 
Author of “Credo”, “God-Man”, “Adam”, 
etc. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. Price $ 

This “Introductory” is printed to direct 
the attention of our readers to this new 
popular work by Professor Townsend, one 
of the members of the Board of Directors 
of The American Bible League. The au- 
thor treats of the Historical Basis of the 
Flood Story; the Geological Evidences of 
the Flood; Objections by the Critics; Char- 
acteristics of the Antediluvians; Construc- 
tion of the Ark; Duration of the Deluge; 
and the Lost Interval. It suggests a profit- 


able Series of Studies for a Bible Circle.— 
Editor.] 


Old Testament Narratives—There 
are but few men and women born in 
Christian lands without 
pleasing and abiding recollections of 
the narratives of the Old Testament. 
And one of the most vivid pictures 
to the minds of some 
Christian people is that of a godly 
father, or pious mother, repeating, 
for the fiftieth time, perhaps, the 
stories about Abel, Noah, Isaac, 
Joseph, Elijah, Daniel, and others 
having scarcely less interest. 


# 
who are 


presented 
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Words spoken by Professor Hux- 
ley touch a tender chord in many 
hearts; and he was so thorough a 
naturalist that no one could think of 
charging him with anything like Bibli- 
cal predilections. “Some of the pleas- 
antest recollections of my childhood”, 
says the Professor, “are connected 
with the voluntary study of an an- 
cient Bible which belonged to my 
grandmother”. After mentioning 


the histories and certain disclosures , 


that most deeply affected him, he con- 
tinues: “I enumerate, as they issue, 
the childish impressions which come 
crowding out of the pigeon-holes in 
my brain, where they have lain almost 
undisturbed for forty years”. 

Once held to be Credible.—In 
those former times Christian people 
almost without exception believed 
that the Bible is a credible and in- 
spired book; that it is God’s revela- 
tion to man as is no other; that its 
historic accounts of persons, places 
and nations, the most ancient and the 
more recent, are reliable records; that 
the men who bore the names of the 
patriarchs were, one and all, real and 
not mythical personages; that the 
kings and rulers of the countries bor- 
dering on Palestine, who are mention- 
ed in the Bible, actually lived and gov- 
erned those countries ; that such cities 
as Ninevah and Babylon, Sodom and 
Gomorrah not only had an existence, 
but had the extent, magnificence, high 
state of civilization and final doom ac- 
corded to them by Bible writers. 
Christian people believe that between 
six and eight thousand years ago, or 
more, there was a man by the name of 
Adam who was created as has been 
no other; that another named Jabal 
herded cattle; still another, by the 


name of Jubal, played on the harp and 
organ; and another, Tubal-Cain, was 
an instructor of those who worked in 
brass and iron. 

They believed that this herdsman, 
this musician and this artist were born 
before Adam died and were his 
descendants. They believed that a 
thousand years or more after the cre- 
ation of Adam men became exceed- 
ingly wicked; that all, except the 
members of one family, were des- 
troyed in a flood; that the flood as 
described in the Bible actually took 
place. 

All these and other accounts, how- 
ever remarkable and miraculous, were 
read and believed in Christian homes, 
were taught in Sunday Schools 
preached from evangelical pulpits, 
and from some unevangelical ones as 
well. 

Now Disbelieved—But a decided 
change has come over many profess- 
edly Christian homes, schools and 
churches. The talk is common and 
popular that these Old Testament nar- 
ratives are myths, though it is also 
claimed that the moral and religious 
lessons taught by them are on that ac- 
count no less valuable, and that 
whether the records are true or false 
is of little consequence; that Chris- 
tianity is just as vital and will be just 
as efficient in saving men even if 
there is not one word of truth in any 
of these Old Testament writings. 

And this view is thought to be 
scholarly, broad-minded and up-to- 
date; while other opinions are said to 
be antiquated, and those who hold 
them are doomed, it is predicted, to 
banishment from the realms of mod- 
ern scholarship and advanced 
thought. 
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Shall, therefore, the people of the 
present time fall in with this mod- 
ern and popular drift; or may they 
first ask questions and make some in- 
vestigations? And would it not seem 
that men are in a sort of precipitous 
haste to get rid of their early faith 
in the Bible, if they surrender before 
the critics come to terms among 
themselves ; which as yet certainly is 
not the case? Indeed, from several 
points of view, are not these matters 
obviously far too important and vital 
to be treated except with the greatest 
candor and thoroughness? 


Perils of Unbelief —If, for instance, 
men let their faith and confidence in 
the credibility of the Word of God 
get away from them, there is danger 
of lowering their ethical standard. It 
is Sir John Reade who has said, 
“When a boy’s faith in the Bible nar- 
tative totters, his faith in morality 
will totter also”. And, too, in case of 
mature, at least of logical, minds, the 
rejection of the integrity of the Old 
Testament narratives is easily follow- 
ed by a rejection of the authority of 
the Decalogue and that of the Sermon 
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on the Mount. Therefore, for the 
soul’s sake let no one surrender one’s 
confidence in the Bible until better 
and wiser men than have yet spoken 
shall lead the way, nor until stronger 
reasons for doing so can be given 
than any yet offered. And may not 
the present generation of young peo- 
ple abide in the faith of the earlier 
times, since some of the best scholars 
and brainiest men in Germany, Eng- 
land and America are still believing 
in the credibility and integrity of the 
Old Testament narratives? 

Storm-Centers.—One scarcely need 
be told that ever since the dawn of 
the Christian era the great storm- 
centers of the Old Testament theo- 
logico-historical controversy have in- 
cluded the six days of Creation, the 
Garden of Eden, the flood of Noah 
the tower of Babel, the destruction 
of the cities of the plain, the fate of 
Lot’s wife, the Exodus, and the story 
of Jonah and the whale. 

In this booklet the story of the 
Flood, called also the Deluge, is to 
be examined with a view, if possible, 
of ascertaining whether it is history 
or myth. 


* * * kK K K 


Open Confession, Repentance and Reparation 


[In The Bible Student and Teacher for 
October (p. 261) was a paper, by Rev. Dr. 
T. McK. Stuart, of Glidden, Iowa, entitled 
“Biblical Research, or Skeptical Preconcep- 
tions, Which?” The paper was an expos- 
ure of the abounding misconceptions and 
mis-statements of an article on “The Date 
and Authorship of Deuteronomy”, taken 
from Professor McFadyen’s work, “An In- 
troduction to the Old Testament”, and in- 
serted in the September number of The 
Sunday School Journal, the Methodist Sun- 
day School Organ, a paper that has always 
been ably conducted, at least from the days 


when Bishop Vincent was at the helm. 
We take great pleasure in reprinting what 
the Editor of The Journal has to say re- 
garding the matter in the last issue of that 
monthly. The paper, with its false teach- 
ings, crept in during the absence of the 
Editor, Dr. McFarland, in Europe. As soon 
as his attention was directed to it, he offic- 
ially made open and free confession of the 
mistake that had been made, explaining 
how it had come about; and followed this 
up with practical repentance and such 
reparation of the harm done as was pos- 
sible. Let this Editorial speak for itself.] 
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“Moses and Deuteronomy” 
Rey. John T. McFarland, D.D., Editor Sunday School Journal 


In The Sunday School Journal for 
September, in the department of 
“Research and Bible Study”, an arti- 
cle entitled “Date and Authorship of 
Deuteronomy” appeared, taken from 
John Edgar McFadyen’s An Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. 

The Editor feels that it is'due him 
that an explanation should be made 
concerning the introduction of this ar- 
tical, and that he should state that it 
does not represent his own views. The 
Editor was absent in Europe from the 
first of May until early October, and 
did not see this article until after it 
appeared in the Journal. Necessa- 
rily during his absence some of the de- 
partments were committed to other 
hands, and this article was introduced 
apparently without proper considera- 
tion, though, of course, with no inten- 
tion to misrepresent the views of the 
Editor. 

In general we have stood for rea- 
sonable freedom in the discussion of 
Biblical problems, and do not hold our- 


*This is the only statement in this ad- 
mirable editorial to which we take excep- 
tion, as liable to be misunderstood. We 
know no “good reason for believing” “that 
the Book of Deuteronomy in its present 
form was written at a date later than was 
formerly supposed”. It has never been 
“supposed”, so far as we are aware, by any 
one familiar with the facts and capable of 
taking a judicial view of them, that Moses 
wrote, e. g., the account of his own death. 
Indeed, it has been generally thought, as 
elsewhere stated, that the closing chapters 
of Deuteronomy were probably from the 
pen of Joshua, Moses’ successor, who, ac- 
cording to Deut. xxxii. 44, collaborated 
with Moses, or at least served as _ his 
amanuensis, in the production of the Di- 
vine Song; and the later editorial revision 
and touches from Ezra have always been 
admitted. For the “late date” assumed by 
the Radical Critics we see no “good rea- 
son”; as they bring forward no “evidence”, 


selves bound by merely traditional 
views. But this article states and im- 
plies some things which we do not be- 
lieve. That the Book of Deuteronomy 
in its present form was written at a 
date later than was formerly sup- 
posed, there is good reason for believ- 
ing. * But any view of that book 
which essentially rules Moses out of 
the great addresses which it contains, 
seems to us entirely unreasonable. To 
attribute these magnificent addresses 
to some unknown author is to ask us 
to believe a very improbable thing. 
When modern critics deny that 
Shakespeare wrote the great dramas 
attributed to him and refer them to 
Lord Bacon as their real author, they 
have the advantage of placing the au- 
thorship with a man of such large cali- 
ber as not to make the supposition in 
itself incredible. We know who Ba- 
con was, and that he was a preémi- 
nently great man. But we are called 
upon to believe that some anonymous 
writer produced the great addresses 
attributed to Moses. A man capable 
of writing these addresses certainly 
would have done other things that 
would have made him prominent. 
Such a man would not have been un- 
known. For a mind of that order 
would have impressed itself upon its 
times. 

We may not know just how the ad- 
dresses of Moses were preserved; it 
is not necessary that we should know ; 
but the addresses themselves bear the 
stamp of the Mosaic mind and gen- 
ius. They are not what somebody 
centuries afterwards, conceived Moses. 
might properly and fittingly have 
said; they are the words of Moses 
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himself. Whatever difficulties may lie 
in the way of this belief, the difficul- 
ties resulting from its denial are very 
much greater. We trust that we will 
not carry from our study of these 
books any impression that we have 
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been dealing with an imaginary 
Moses. His personality is the great- 
est fact in connection with those years. 
He was a maker of great history, and 
the books which tell us about him are 
not in any sense fiction. 


* * * * K *K * 


“Constructive” Acknowledgment and Repentance, Without Open 
Confession and Reparation 


We regret that the outcome of an- 
other criticism, appearing in the same 
issue of The Bible Student and 
Teacher, directed against another of- 
ficial Sunday School Magazine, for an 
offence a thousandfold worse than 
that in The Sunday School Journal, 
has been of a quite different order. 
In that Editorial entitled “A Vicious 
Outbreak in an Unexpected Quarter” 
(October, 1907, p. 266), it was 
shown that immense harm had been 
done by the continued false teachings 
in The Westminster Teacher (then a 
weekly, published by the Presbyterian 
Church, North, at Nashville, Tenn.), 
and an attempt was made to enforce 
the imperative obligation resting up- 
on some responsible party, to remedy 
the evil and counteract the error, by a 
positive setting forth and defence of 
the truth in the pages of the same 
magazine in which it had been dis- 
credited. 

Some time before this, however, in 
a reply to a personal and confidential 
letter to Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, form- 
er secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication—Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, 
the responsible Editor of the Presby- 
terian Sunday School publications, 
sent us the following courteous ex- 
planation of what had been going on 
in Nashville: 


“The matter to which you refer was un- 
fortunate. I think you know where The 


Westminster Teacher has always stood as 
an expounder of the Scriptures. It hap- 
pens, however, that The Teacher is now 
published in Nashville, as our Board re- 
ceived a fine printing establishment from 
the Cumberland Church. The Teacher was 
also changed at the beginning of this year 
from a monthly to a weekly, in order to 
provide much more room for the discussion 
of the Lessons, and also other topics bear- 
ing upon Sunday-school work. The per- 
son of whose work you complain was not 
known to me personally, excepting that he 
stands high in the community. I did not 
have the privilege of seeing the proofs of 
the lessons until after the numbers had 
been printed. We have to work about 
three months ahead of date, in order that 
our foreign edition may reach the mission- 
ary stations and other foreign points in 
season. As soon as it was seen that some 
of the allusions and statements were not 
according to our belief, attention was called 
to the matter. As I said, the fact that we 
have to work ahead for a number of weeks 
prevented an immediate cessation of the 
articles. I think, however, that there will 
be no further repetition of this trouble— 
there certainly will not be after a very 
brief time”. 


Subsequently to the publication of 
the criticism, the Editor wrote us a 
kindly note assuring us that the con- 
ditions complained of would be rem- 
edied at the earliest practicable date. 

Still later we learned, incidentally 
from other sources, that a change had 
been effected in the management at 
Nashville, and that it had been decid- 
ed to abandon the weekly edition of 
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The Westminster Teacher and return 
to the former monthly form. There 
came a hint also that the new venture 
had not proved a success, for the rea- 
son that there seemed to be an insuf- 
ficient demand in the Presbyterian 
market for the false and vicious teach- 
ings against which we protested. 

And now the January number of 
The Teacher is at hand in attractive 
monthly form to speak for itself. We 
naturally looked for at least a word of 
correction or acknowledgment, as did 
many others whom we know; such as 
appeared in The Sunday School Jour- 
nal in view of a comparatively slight 
offence. But there is not a whisper of 
any changed doctrinal attitude on the 
part of the authorities concerned. 
The only word we find is this ambig- 
uous one on the opening page: 


“In deference to this preference [for a 
monthly issue], which seems to be shared 
widely, we return to the monthly form of 
publication, beginning with the present is- 
sue. In doing so, there will be no retreat 
from the advanced position taken by the 
weekly during the past year [italics ours]; 
that will be maintained by the monthly”. 


The presence in this, on the whole, 
excellent number, of at least one writ- 
er undoubtedly belonging to the “ad- 
vanced” Radicals, would naturally be 
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regarded as an indication of what the 
use of the word “advanced” in these 
sentences may be taken to promise— 
or threaten. Our knowledge of the fact 
that the Editor takes his stand square- 
ly on the Bible as the Word of God, 
leads us to infer that the presence of 
even one such writer may be due to 
lack of acquaintance with the facts in 
the case. 

We can not but reiterate what was 
said in October about the Scriptural 
requirement (Proverbs xxviii. 13) of 
confession, repentence and reparation. 
Thus far there has been no confes- 
sion of the wrong inflicted upon the 
confiding readers of the official Sun- 
day School organ of a great Church, 
and no attempt to repair the im- 
measurable harm done by teachings 
that in falseness cannot be overmatch- 
ed—if indeed matched—by anything 
that has gone out from the headquar- 
ters of Unitarianism and Rationalism. 
We repeat: “Such grievous’ wrong 
must be righted”. It is still true in 
God’s world—the “New Theology” 
to the contrary notwithstanding—that 
“he that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper”. 

1. In the October issue the printer per- 
sisted in misspelling this word, “grevious” 


in this sentence, although the error was 
three times ordered corrected !—Editor. 


ue Mk aks aah 
“Tainted Sunday School Literature’’: 


Another View of the Gravity of the Same Issue 


Rey. Park P. Frournoy, D.D., Beruespa, Mp. 


[This is part of an essay, reprinted 
from The Christian Observer (Louisville), 
of December 4, 1907. The Victoria Insti- 
tute, of Great Britain, we understand an- 
nually gives recognition to two writers or 
thinkers for some work of the highest 
merit, by electing them Honorary Members. 
That the judgment of Dr. Flournoy is en- 
titled to some measure of ‘authority’ may 
well be inferred from the fact that, not 
long since, he received this recognition from 


the Institute, his fellow being the foremost 
British physicist, Lord Kelvin. It will be 
hard to find abler work in its line of apolo- 
getics than is contained in “The Search- 
Light of Hippolytus”’, and “New Light on 
the New Testament’, the “Introduction” to 
the latter of which was written by Rev. Dr. — 
B. B. Warfield, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary.—Editor. | 


When the little busy bee stops im- 
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proving each shining hour in gather- 
ing honey, to sting somebody, it dies, 
and never reaches the hive with its 
sweet burden. And, when a Chris- 
tian, minister or layman, turns from 
that service by which his own and 
other lives are sweetened and blest 
to engage in bitter and needless con- 
troversy, a somewhat similar result is 
likely to follow. I have never for- 
gotten a remark made in my hear- 
ing many years ago by Mrs. Rice, 
the widow of Dr. John H. Rice, the 
founder of Union Theological Semi- 
nary—When asked about the latter 
days of Dr. Nettleton, the great evan- 
gelist, to whom so many of the past 
generation in Virginia and elsewhere 
owed, under God, their conversion, 
she said that his later life was com- 
paratively unfruitful because he be- 
came engaged too deeply in religious 
controversy. Thinking of such 
things, I have hesitated to speak of a 
matter, the speaking of which honest- 
ly and frankly will be sure to give of- 
fence in some quarters. But contro- 
versy is sometimes absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the truth— 
“the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints”. To say nothing of Luther, 
Calvin, and the other reformers, we 
find that the Apostle Paul did not hes- 
itate to controvert error; Peter gave 
warning of “false teachers, among 
you who shall bring in damnable her- 
esies’; and our Lord Himself, the 
Prince of Peace, said “I came not to 
send peace, but a sword”’. 

It may be remembered by some that 
an article appeared in one of our 
church papers a year or two ago un- 
der the caption, “Shall our children 
be taught the higher criticism”? in 
which it was shown that the theories 
of radical higher criticism were being 
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introduced into the Sunday school 
literature of the Congregational 
Church. In The Bible Student and 
Teacher for October, p. 261, it is 
mentioned that The Sunday School 
Journal of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North), contains an article 
from the well known critic Prof. 
John E. McFadyen, whose position is 
declared to be “the old one of the 
critics who take their cue from Well- 
hausen’”’. In the same number of The 
Bible Student and Teacher, Dr. Greg- 
ory writes of “A vicious outbreak in 
an unexpected quarter”, which shows 
that the destructive tide is approach- 
ing much nearer to us. The unex- 
pected quarter is The Westmin- 
ster Teacher, the weekly for Sun- 
day school teachers in the Northern 
Presbyterian Church corresponding to 
our “Earnest Worker”. This hither- 
to trusted and excellent guide for 
teachers is indeed an unexpected quar- 
ter for “a vicious outbreak” of any 
kind to occur in; but the most unex- 
pected thing about it is the nature of 
the outbreak. Quotations from the 
number for July 6 of this year, and 
from the immediately preceding 
number June 29, contain some re- 
markable theology and _ philosophy; 
and Dr. Gregory asserts, as I think 
correctly, that these teachings “reveal 
appalling depths of unbelief in—yea, 
of disbelief of —God’s Word”. 

There is not room in a brief article 
in a religious paper for quotations 
from these articles in The Westmin- 
ster Teacher upon which this opinion 
is founded; and they would be unde- 
sirable reading for the mass of the 
readers of religious papers; but, if 
quoted, they would show quite plainly 
to those who have knowledge of these 
matters, that the opinion is by no 
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means groundless. 

This, however, is not the worst as- 
pect of the case. 1 found, by examin- 
ing The Westminsted Teacher for 
July 13, that the writer of these 
strange things ,is not only a corre- 
spondent of this journal, but the ex- 
positor of the lessons for the guidance 
of the teachers in the Sabbath schools 
of the Church. In this number, there 
are also articles, original and selected, 
of very much the same character as 
those in the two previous numbers. 

What we were taught in our Cate- 
chisms is evidently referred to as en- 
tirely unsuitable for the instruction of 
children, and a very eloquent writer, 
comes to a climax in his severe strict- 
ures on such teaching by presenting a 
picture of what I suppose no one has 
ever seen, in such words as these: “A 
ten-year-old child weeping over 
Adam’s sin or the lost condition of 
mankind”, and remarks that he 
“would better. be out in the yard 
jumping rope or swapping jack- 
knives”. This may not be aimed at 
the Catechisms, and catechetical in- 
struction ; but it looks very much as if, 
after the other critics had disposed of 
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the Old Testament as they thought 
and were busy sapping and mining 
about the foundations of the New, this 
one had taken a notion to shy a stone 
or two at these great summaries of 
Bible truth, so long relied on by 
many, and those not the most unwise, 
as a guide for the intruction of the 
youth of the Church. 

The unexpected is, often that 
which happens, and this is what is 
happening, “’Tis pity, and pity ‘tis, 
tis true”. 

It is very sad. No one can estimate 
the results of the inevitable under- 
mining of the faith of the teachers 
and young people of the three great 
Churches named. 

This article has been written under 
a painful compulsion, the compulsion 
of a burdened conscience. How can 
those who know the perilous drifts of 
much of present-day religious think- 
ing, keep silent, when the fatal under- 
tow is threatening to engulf our own 
young people? One at least, though 
among the humblest watchers on the 
walls, feels that he can not longer 
refrain from sounding the alarm at 
the approach of so great a danger. 


kK Ok Ok Ok ok Ok Ok 
Archeological Department : 
The Exodus Problem Anew—Review of Prof. Tofsteen’s Book 


Rev. MELvIN GROVE Kyte, D.D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


From the very beginning of the 
science of Egyptology the question of 
the Exodus has been with us, and it 
is with us still. While most Egyptol- 
ogists, and with them the general 
public, hold that the discovery of 
Pithom by Naville fixed the oppres- 
sion upon Rameses the Great, there 
have been notable exceptions. Some 
distinguished Egyptologists, and with 


them practically all Assyriologists, 
have synchronized the Exodus with 
earlier events in Egyptian history. Per- 
haps we ought to say, Assyriologists, 
and with them a few distinguished 
Egyptologists, have so held; for it has 
been largely the insistence of the As- 
syriologists upon the early date for 
Hammurabi (Amraphel), and hence 
for the call of Abraham, about 2288 
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B. C., which has inclined some Egyp- 
tologists to yield and seek for some 
earlier period with which to synchron- 
ize the Exodus. The recent discovery 
of Hall concerning the Sea-land king- 
dom of early Babylonia, whereby it 
appears that the so-call Second Dy- 
nasty of Babylonian kings was con- 
temporaneous with other kings to the 
extent of three hundred and sixty- 
eight years, brings the time of 
Abram’s call down about to Ussher’s 
date, and practically removes all the 
discrepancies at this point between 
Babylonian, Egyptian and_ Biblical 
chronology. 

But it will not do for us to rush 
precipitately to the conclusion that the 
question of the Exodus is finally set- 
tled. Of this we are warned by the 
recent chronological work of Tofsteen 
(just issuing from the press), who 
while accepting, in part, the conclus- 
ions of Hall, still would synchronize 
the Exodus with events in Egyptian 
history much earlier than the time of 
Rameses the Great. 

More exactly, then, this change in 
the situation calls for a new and care- 
ful consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the Exodus from the Egyp- 
tian stand-point. Assyriological dif- 
ficulties being out of the way, there is 
a clear and free field for investiga- 
tion in Egypt. In the mean time, let 
us keep one thing clearly in mind, that 
it is not the Biblical event that is be- 
ing made to play this game of battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock by the arch- 
eologists; the game is entirely with 
Egyptian and Babylonian events, and 
the final issue will be the determina- 
tion of the events in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia with which the Biblical account 
of the Exodus synchronizes. 

The work of Tofsteen on chronol- 
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ogy, above referred to, will attract 
much attention and provoke much dis- 
cussion also. He has issued (from 
the Chicago University Press) a 
large volume on Ancient Chronology. 
He numbers it Part I. Vol. I., and an- 
nounces another volume forthcoming ; 
these two to be introductory to “Side- 
lights on Biblical Chronology”. This 
is discouraging. It is bad enough 
to be so perplexed over Biblical chron- 
ology, and “Side-lights” might be very 
welcome; but two large volumes of 
introduction standing like dragons at 
the gateway of the subject will in- 
cline most people not to enter at all. 

The dragons, however, are not so 
terrible after all. This first volume is 
a treasury of information on the sub- 
ject of ancient Oriental Chronology, 
a kind of encyclopedic bibliography 
on the subject. This of itself makes 
the book worth while to every Bible 
student. Then Prof. Tofsteen has a 
very orderly mind and this adds a de- 
light. For on such a subject, order- 
liness is perhaps the very first of good 
qualities. The confusion of some 
otherwise valuable discussions of 
chronology renders them practically 
worthless. The orderly discussion of 
chronology helps one to think on the 
subject, even though its every con- 
clusion be wrong. 

But the very success of the orderli- 
ness of this book seems to be its undo- 
ing. The wonderful way in which, 
under the author’s magic wand, 
events fall into their exact niche, and 
the perfect verification “to year and 
day”, which he shows by various in- 
dependent tests, casts suspicion upon 
the whole work. All this method and 
exactness rests upon the assumption 
that the chronicles of the Orient were 
uniformly upon the astronomical sys- 
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tem employed by us, or at least admit 
of its application. But it is absolutely 
certain that the Orient did not, and 
does not to this day, chronicle events 
on astronomical principles only, and 
that with mathematical exactness. 
They at times admitted other princi- 
ples and followed less exact methods. 
The interminable discussions over 
Oriental chronology sufficiently attest 
this statement. Had they chronicled 
as we do, there would be little more 
occasion for discussion and perplexity 
over their chronicles than over those 
of more modern times. 

It seems to me that the attempt to 
prepare at this time such a well articu- 
lated Ancient (including Biblical 
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Chronology) on astronomical princi- 
ples is premature. The synchronizing 
of events, and thus the study of the 
principles and methods employed, need 
to progress a good deal yet before such 
a chronology can be prepared. But 
this question each one must decide for 
himself. Prof. Tofsteen has decided 
to make the venture now. And while 
I can not feel very great confidence 
in his Biblical, and especially his 
Egyptain, dates, I feel very grateful 
to him for his exceedingly interesting 
and informing discussion of the sub- 
ject. We must still view the subject 
with an open mind, but every Bible 
student would be profited by Prof. 
Tofsteen’s study. 


* *K *K * *K *K * 


Dr. Driver on ‘“ Genesis and Science” Again 


In former issues of The Bible 
Student and Teacher attention has 
frequently been called to the persist- 
ently perverse teachings of the Radi- 
cal Critics concerning the Genesis ac- 
count of the Creation. During the 
year 1907 these teachings have been 
given special prominence through the 
use made of Genesis in the Internat- 
ional Sunday School Lessons. There 
have been two favorite points of at- 
tack, that have taken shape in two 
constantly repeated and reiterated as- 
sertions, embodied in two false propo- 
SitiONs : 

1. There are Two Creation Stor- 
ies in Genesis—in Gen. i. I-ii. 3, and 
Gen. ii. 4-7—that are mutually con- 
tradictory, and therefore irreconcila- 
ble. 

Two men have been particularly 
forward in urging this proposition 
and that to be stated later: Profess- 
ors McFadyen and Driver; the form- 
er giving special attention to the con- 


tradictions in the Two Stories. 

In a short paper written in our of- 
fice, entitled “The Two Accounts of 
Creation in Genesis”, Professor G. 
Frederick Wright showed that “the 
contradiction between these accounts 
is a figment of the critical imagina- 
tion which fails to take into account 
the literary structure of the book, and 
assumes the correctness of a transla- 
tion of a Hebrew tense which is by no 
means certain and, indeed, is probably 
erroneous” (February, 1907, p. 140). 

After exposing the fallacies of the 
processes by which the false conclu- 
sions are reached, and showing how 
contrary they are to the facts, Profes- 
sor Wright closed his statement with 
these severe, but strictly just and 
judicial words: 


“There is no necessary contradiction in 
these accounts. The alleged contradiction 
is manufactured. Those who continue to 
make these unqualified assertions of a con- 
tradiction are, we hope ignorantly, mis- 
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leading the public, and will have much to 
answer for.” 


2. The Genesis Story of the Crea- 
tion—whether it be one or two—Con- 
tradicts Science and is contradicted 
by Science. 

Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford 
University, has been engaged now 
these many years in the cheerful em- 
ployment of so-called “Science” in the 
“annihilation” of the opening state- 
ments of Genesis; and he seems to 
have lost nothing of his early zest and 
diligence in the enterprise, however 
unpromising it may seem to some 
others. 

(1) Some Former Criticisms 

(1) A year ago occasion was 
taken, in a short article entitled, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Driver’s ‘Assured Results’ and 
his Scientific Methods” (November 
1906, p. 371), to expose the baseless- 
ness of his “Scientific” conclusions 
embodied in his supplementary treat- 
ment of “The Cosmogony of Gen- 
esis’, in his critical work, “The Book 
of Genesis”’. 

His conclusion is that it is im- 
possible to reconcile the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony with the teachings of Sci- 
ence; that, indeed, the efforts at re- 
conciliation “have resulted only in 
artificial schemes which are repugnant 
to common sense; and, especially in 
the minds of students and lovers of 
Science, create prejudice against the 
entire system with which the Cos- 
mogony is connected” (“The Book of 
Genesis”, pp. 19-33). 

It was shown, in the criticism of 
Dr. Driver’s treatment of the Mosaic 
Cosmogony : 

a. That it contained a somewhat 
elaborate attempt, in the name of 
“Science”, to discredit the teachings 
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on this subject of the foremost Amer- 
ican geologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

b. That he admitted that his own 
knowledge of the science involved 
was merely second-hand, and rested 
his conclusions (see his footnote) 
largely on two articles in the Biblothe- 
ca Sacra, by Dr. Morton, a writer 
who had neither the theological, 
Biblical nor scientific qualifications 
for writing upon the subject in ques- 
tion, but who surreptitiously sought 
to implicate the Editor of that quart- 
erly, Dr. Wright, as endorsing his 
view. 

ec. That in a subsequent number 
Dr. Wright repudiated Dr. Morton’s 
claims; declared his lack of faith in 
the methods of “Professor Driver and 
the class of critics to which he be- 
longs”, resulting from his attempts 
to verify their conclusions; and add- 
ed: “prolonged attention to the sub- 
ject has increased his respect for 
those who have sought a positive 
harmony between the geological his- 
tory and the system unfolded in the 
first chapter of Genesis”, and led 
to the substantial adoption of their 
views. 

d. That, in fine, Professor Driv- 
er’s conclusions rest—so far as they 
may, be said to rest at all—upon his 
own speculations and assumption, 
rather than on scientific fact or truth; 
he having at his best set forth only 
third-hand science from one who was 
scarcely to be accredited as a second- 
hand scientist. 

(2) The Renewed Attack. 

And now once more _ Profess- 
or Driver returns with renewed vigor 
and audacity to the defence of his 
contention of the irreconcilablenesg 
of the Creation Story with Science; 
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this time in the November issues of 
“The Guardian”, a British weekly. 

As The Guardian is before us— 
sent us from London by that staunch 
member of the League, Rev. T. S. 
Wynkoop, on his way back to his 
great work in charge of the interests 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in Upper India—we have been 
interested to search for whatever new 
argument the Professor may have to 
offer. 

a. In the general presentation of 
the subject from the “Scientific” side 
(November 20), there seems to be 
nothing new unless it be the increased 
emphasis placed upon the argument 
against the Mosaic account, on the 
ground that it is “geocentric”, and 
therefore false. 

Professor Driver quotes Professors 
Sollas, Bonney and Schiaparelli as 
his authorities for saying that “the 
astronomy of the Bible is geocentric”. 
It is pertinent to ask, What claims 
have these learned scientists—even if 
they were believers—to be considered 
“authorities” on what the Bible says? 
But letting that pass, we quote from 
The Guardian, of November 27, a let- 
ter to the Editor, called out by Pro- 
fessor Driver’s paper in the previous 
issue, which shows, with sufficient di- 
rectness and lucidity, the value and 
validity to be assigned to that hack- 
neyed argument: 


“Sir:—In your last number Professor 
Driver writes, ‘The astronomy of the Bible 
(including Gen. i.) is geocentric and (I 
suppose I may be pardoned for adding) 
false’. But why so offensive an epithet? 
Anyhow, if the astronomy of Genesis is 
false, being geocentric, so is that of the 
Nautical Almanac, nearly all of whose 
highly-practical calculations are constructed 
on a geocentric basis. It is surely more 
correct to say the geocentric basis is 
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neither true nor false, but conventional, 
just as the heliocentric basis is neither true 
nor false, but conventional. For some pur- 
poses, necessary and practical, the geo- 
centric exposition is better fitted; for 
others, theoretical and mathematical, the 
heliocentric. There being no true center 
of the universe known to us, it is compe- 
tent for any person of imagination to 
plant his center and his axes and draw 
his co-ordinates where he likes; and who 
shall blame the author of Genesis if, wish- 
ing to write what would be commonly in- 
telligible, he did centuries ago what the 
Nautical Almanac does now, and set up 
his axes of reference on this earth, which 
he and his readers alike are forced to take 
as their most obvious and only real point 
of view? 

“Ought the pardon for which Professor 
Driver looks to be granted him? Not, I 
think, until he has given us a definition 
of the “center of the universe’ not open 
to the charge of falseness; and further, 
has rewritten the first chapter of Genesis 
on lines which shall accord equally with 
the needs of the fifteenth century B. C. and 
with the science of the twentieth century 
yeN Dd H. W. Mortey. 

November 23, 1907. 


b. But the main blow the Profess- 
or delivers at the great American 
Geologists, Sir John William Dawson 
and Professor James D. Dana; devot- 
ing an extended paper in The Guar- 
dian of November 27, to the reconcilia- 
tion proposed by the former, and in 
the issue for December 4 to that offer- 
ed by the latter. 

The first of these papers—that on 
Principal Dawson—opens with a 
statement that recalls the controvers- 
ies of nearly a quarter of a century 
ago when this subject was before 
the public: 

“T am well acquainted with the harmon- 
istic schemes of both Sir J. W. Dawson 


and Professor Dana, and I discussed both 
in print more than twenty years ago”. 


He might have added, that later, in 
“The Book of Genesis”, he had sum- 
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marized the conclusions that he had 
reached in that discussion. 

There is nothing new in it all, nor 
in what he has to say of Professor 
Dana. It is simply a threshing over 
of the old straw. The old apparent or 
alleged discrepancies—explainable and 
indeed explained again and again by 
those who advocate the views of the 
harmonists—are paraded as assured 
contradictions pure and simple; and 
enough of so-called “Scientific” mat- 
ter is thrown in to muddle the un- 
scientific reader. 

There is one thing especially that 
is not new, and that is the contemp- 
tuous reiteration of the scientific in- 
capacity—one might almost say, idi- 
ocy—of the Americans he has in hand. 
After declining, for reasons given, 
“to accept Sir J. Dawson’s statement 
that Genesis, even ‘in the main’, agrees 
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with science”; he affirms that “his 
‘harmony’ is in fact purely illusory”, 
and that, in one case at least, ‘“‘he har- 
monizes Genesis, not with what sci- 
ence actually teaches, but with a pri- 
vate and very improbable opinion re- 
specting what it may in the future 
teach”. Nor has he any greater re- 
spect for Professor Dana’s scientific 
knowledge and acumen. Small men 
these and weak as water when sub- 
jected to the onsets of this “Scientific” 
Hercules, whose “‘science” is intuitive 
in its origin and ex cathedra in its pro- 
nouncements ! 

We hope to have Professor Robert 
Dick Wilson show the readers of The 
Bible Student and Teacher, that Pro- 
fessor Driver’s conclusions regarding 
the late date of Daniel are just as 
unscientific as are those touching the 
disharmony of Genesis and Science. 


*x* * * K kK * 


“The Turning Tide in Advanced Theology ” 


From “The Literary Digest’, of December 7, 1907 


[In The Bible Student and Teacher, for 
December (p. 400), appeared a paper from 
Professor Evjen, of Gettysburg, entitled, 
“Messages from the German Liberal 
Camp”. It meets the optimism of Har- 
nack by quoting from Lic. Schiele, one 
of the liberal editors of the “Evangelische 
Freiheit”, who, writing in August, 1907, 
while repudiating Christianity, claims that 
a “Liberal Theologian” is not a Christian, 
and exposes the hopelessness of the dreams 
of Harnack that Liberalism is going to 
inundate and sweep away the Church, and 
that a “Christological peace” is already at 
hand. 

“The Literary Digest”, under the above 
caption gives, in summary and translation 
(by our Prof. Schodde, as we take it), the 
substance of a discussion, by Wilhelm von 
Schneten—himself an advanced Liberal— 
of “The Modern Jesus Cult”, in a work 
that has excited much interest. 

The paper we reprint with acknowledge- 

(Vol. viii—2) 


ments and thanks. It is an exceedingly 
valuable one, showing with crystalline 
clearness that the new Jesus Cult has noth- 
ing of the essence of Christianity in it, 
and can never take the place and fulfil the 
mission of the Christian Faith. It seems 
extraordinary that even the radical Liber- 
als are coming to see things in this new 
light— Editor. | 


Dissent is heard in the radical wing 
as well as in the conservative against 
the modern laudation of Jesus as the 
“great religious genius”. This view 
of him, it will be remembered, em- 
phasizes his attributes as the great 
teacher and exemplar, always with the 
understanding that he is not a divine 
being nor in any special sense the 
son of God. Conservative scholars 
have listened to this watchword and 
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rallying cry of the advanced schools 
of theology and have asserted that it 
was not an honoring, but a dishonor- 
ing, of the real Christ of the Church’s 
faith. This view is also expressed by 
Wilhelm von Schneten in a note- 
worthy work entitled “The Modern 
Jesus Cult”. The author is himself a 
‘pronounced radical of the modern 
school in Germany, and not an adher- 
ent of the Church’s conception of 
Christ; but the modern picture of 
Jesus is to his mind not only a vio- 
lence to the convictions of the Church, 
but a false deduction from its prem- 
ises. From his work we glean the 
following : 


The modern Jesus cult is a roman- 
tic reverence for the “human” or the 
“historical” Jesus, the way for which 
was prepared by Herder, and was put 
into distinct theological formulas by 
Schleiermacher, was then fully devel- 
oped by Ritschl, and in recent years, in 
hundreds of variant forms, has be- 
come popular through thousands of 
publications, by the lectures of “criti- 
cal” theologians and the preaching 
of “liberal” pulpits. In fact the Jesus 
problem has become the great relig- 
ious question of the day, around 
which all other religious convictions 
and life in modern times seem to cir- 
cle. 

It is on this recognition of Jesus 
as their Master that liberal theolo- 
gians base their claim that what they 
teach is “Christianity”. When they 
appeal to the authority of Jesus they 
think they can prove the purity and 
greatness of any doctrine. They in- 
sist that by searching for the “origin- 
al sense” of the teachings of Jesus 
they can serve the religious needs of 
the present day best. In every 
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sphere of discussion, including the 
practical problems of sociology, an ap- 
peal is made to Jesus. The danger- 
ous tendencies of Social Democracy 
are to be overcome by leading the 
people back to the primitive moral 
teachings of the “historical” Christ. 
In the praise of the Master’s virtues 
as a man the skeptical scholar of 
scientific research thinks he has found 
a real Christianity. Jesus is “the 
purest, the greatest of all human per- 
sonalities’; “he alone gives to life a 
real purpose and aim”; “he is the 
Ideal of the human race”, “the ideal 
perfect man, the example for human 
conduct and life”; “one in whose free 
and sacred person we find a recom- 
pence for all that which we otherwise 
have lost”. In one word, the entire 
religion of the modern man, as Nau- | 
mann expressly declares, is a cult or 
worship of the ideal human being 
Jesus, “the religious and _ ethical 
model”. The veneration for his human 
personality, faith in the “eternal” sig- 
nificance of his words, and pious imi- 
tation of his love for others is repre- 
sented to be “the essence of ‘Chris- 
tianity”, the one and the only thing 
that constitutes true religion. 


What is to be thought of this 
claim? Can the modern Jesus cult 
of liberal theology be called “Chris- 
tian”? A fair judgment of the prem- 
ises will doubtless declare that the 
proper answer must be in the nega- 
tive. The Jesus cult of the day does 
injustice to the sources and can not 
supply the real religious needs of the 
human heart. Dr. von Schneten 
argues: : 

It must not be forgotten that Chris- 
tianity is, as the name implies, not 
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faith in Jesus, but faith in Christ, and 
faith in Jesus only in so far as Jesus 
is regarded, as Christ is, as the Re- 
deemer and the Son of God; more- 
over, a “Son of God” and a “Redeem- 
er” in the real historical sense of the 
term, and not in a modernized em- 
phasizing of these expressions into 
general and meaningless terms. In a 
word, Christianity is a Christ-religion, 
is faith in redemption solely and alone 
through the true Son of God, Jesus 
Christ. 

Whether this faith is one that now is 
out of date or not, whether it bea true 
or a false faith, everybody must de- 
cide for himself; but that in him, and 
in him alone, the “essence of true 
Christianity” is to be found can not 
be doubted for a moment. Not Jesus 
the man, not the revered preacher and 
teacher of morals, who sealed his con- 
victions, as is claimed, by his death, is 
the person who has conquered the 
hearts of mankind and overcome the 
decaying civilization of the old 
Greco-Roman world and brought to 
his feet the barbaric hordes of Eu- 
rope; but he who accomplished this 
was the Christ, who suffered, jwho 
died as the divine Savior on the cross, 
which thereby has become the grand 
symbol of the sacrifice of a God for 
the welfare of man. It is this faith 
in the divine redemption that has been 
re-echoed in the hymns and prayers of 
Christianity and that has revolution- 
ized the world. The joys of Christ- 
mas, of Easter, the majestic hopes of 
the martyrs, the sublime faith of true 
Christianity can be explained only on 
this ground, but never on the basis of 
a “historical” Christ, a great moral 
teacher or a model moralist. And to 
the present day it is this faith that up- 
holds and develops the Church and 
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makes Christianity the greatest power 
in the thoughts and lives of men and 
of nations. Even the non-Christian 
philosophy, that does not agree with 
the Church’s conception of Christ, 
must recognize historically and in the 
present life of the Church the Christ 
as the son of God as the center and 
heart of Christianity in its world 
mission and work. A philosophy can 
not change facts. 

Of this great central thought and. 
power the modern conception of 
Jesus as the “great man” deprives the 
gospel; and, what is more, is directly 
contrary to what the Gospels intend 
to teach, and do teach when taken in 
the sense of their promulgators. The 
Jesus of the Gospels, even of the Syn- 
optics, is nota mere man, not even the 
best of men, but on the whole the 
Christ of the traditional teachings of 
the Church. In this respect there is 
no substantial difference between 
John and the other three Gospels ; and 
it is incorrect to reconstruct a kind of 
human “historical” Christ out of 
the Synoptics. This can be done only 
by doing violence, e. g., to the narra- 
tives of Matthew and Luke concern- 
ing the virgin birth of Jesus. We 
may not believe these things, but the 
Gospels certainly want to teach them, 
and the elimination of these elements 
by liberal theology does violence to 
the sources for the life of Jesus. 

Even Professor Bousset, the author 
of “Jesus”, declares that the oldest 
of our gospel records, that of Mark, 
already depicts Jesus not only as the 
Messiah of the Jewish people, but 
also as the eternal Son of God. 

In view of these facts it must be 
maintained that the modern Jesus 
cult of liberal theology is practically 
an empty thing, and little more than 
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a mountain of words, but of no relig- 
ious value, and can not even claim to 
be “Christian”. 


This free and frank discussion of 
the inner hollowness of the preten- 
sions of liberal theology to reverence 

ee 
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for Jesus, coming as it does from a 
liberal pen, is naturally attracting a 
great deal of attention and is by con- 
servative Church papers generally re- 
garded as the first evidence of a sober 
second thought in advanced circles, 
and possibly as the beginning of a 
turn for the better in radical theology. 
oy} 


« Heteorodox Orthodoxy”’---A British View of An American 
Book* 


This work is an able endeavour to 
effect a reconcilation between Chris- 
tian doctrine and modern thought. 
We may test its value in its treatment 
of the Person of Christ. The Gospel 
narrative is summarised as the pre- 
sentation of a Character and a Con- 
sciousness, ‘fa character of wnex- 
ampled beauty and simplicity”, but a 
“character rooted in the consciousness 
of a unique relation with God”. This 
Consciousness appears in the Syn- 
optics as a Messianic claim; in the 
Johannine account as a claim to Di- 
vine Sonship, not temporal simply, but 
eternal. These two elements have 
continued central throughout the 
Christian thought of Christ. He is at 
once the ideal Man and the Incarnate 
God. Do these convictions go back 
to the consciousness of the Master 
Himself? Professor Brown bélieves 
that they do. 


*This discriminating but appreciative 
paper appeared in “The Guardian” for No- 
vember 27, 1907. It is a keen exposure 
of one of the fundamental defects of a book 
written by one of the Professors in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

“Christian Theology in Outline’. By W- 
Adams Brown, Roosevelt Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Union Theologi- 
cal Serminary, New York. Edinburgh: T. 
andieL, Clark. 

The book is shown to be unique in that 
the writer commits logical hara_ kiri, in 
apparent unconsciotisness undermining the 
foundations of his substructure.—Editor. 


But acceptance of the data of the 
Gospels as to the Character and Con- 
sciousness does not mean that the 
Person presents no problems, no diffi- 
culties for our thought. Every age 
attempts to solve these problems in 
the phrases and philosophies of the 
hour. 

The Chalcedonian solution was 
that in Christ was “the union of two 
impersonal natures, the bond of union 
being furnished by the Person of the 
Logos, Who assumed humanity at the 
Incarnation, while at the same time 
retaining his Divinity unchanged”. 
While acknowledging that this great 
formula “affirms the three elements 
which enter into the Christian 
thought of Christ—Divinity, Humanity, 
and the Union of the two in their in- 
tegrity in the Person of the historic 
Jesus”—Professor Brown complains 
that neither in the East nor in the 
West has it succeeded in bringing 
about uniformity of thought. 

Passing to modern theories, he ob- 
serves that the idea of the Kenosis is 
in some cases carried so far that the 
consciousness of Jesus becomes pure- 
ly human. Nevertheless “He is con- 
scious of a prior existence in which 
present limitations did not exist. It 
is the paradox of His unique con- 
sciousness that He Who exists as 
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man knows Himself to be God”. 

The obvious difficulties which this 
view presents have led to another in- 
terpretation. Instead of beginning 
with an impassable gulf between God 
and man, a second class of theories 
emphasises the Divine Immanence, 
God’s kinship with man. Dorner, for 
example, maintains that self-commun- 
ication is the nature of God. Incar- 
nation therefore is only the comple- 
tion of God’s plan from the first. The 
life of Christ is truly human, but also 
Divine, because the basis of its per- 
sonality is the Logos, Who ever com- 
municates His perfection to the Hu- 
manity as it is able to receive it. This 
is too Chalcedonian for the present 
author. It “moves in a region of ab- 
stract metaphysics where it is difficult 
for men trained in the  currerit 
methods of modern science to follow 
it’. We would ask whether that is 
any necessary determination of its 
vaildity? 

In the Ritschlian theory of value 
judgments we have a final modern 
interpretation. Here, the Divinity of 
Christ means that, for the Church, 
Christ has the value of God. 

Passing from all these theories, the 
author comes to the momentous in- 
quiry, What are the permanent ele- 
ments in the Christian thought of 
Christ ? 

What he gives us is, that the true 
humanity has always been a funda- 


mental article of Christian faith. The. 


sinless perfection of the character is 
not inconsistent with His real human- 
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ity. The part played by exceptional 
individuals in promoting social pro- 
gress being very great, there is no rea- 
son why the moral ideal of society 
should not be realised at last through 
influences proceeding from a single in- 
dividual. 

But what of His Divinity? It lies 
in Christ’s unique mission and au- 
thority. “It is not the declaration that 
God is to be found only in Jesus, but 
that He is everywhere and always 
like Jesus”. Thus an ethical similarity 
of character is substituted for an es- 
sential identity of Person. 

Apart from all other criticisms to 
which this most serious reversal of 
Christianity lies open, we would point 
out that the author is in complete con- 
tradiction with his own initial accept- 
ance of the Gospel contents. They 
gave us not only a character of moral 
uniqueness, but also a consciousness 
of unique relation with God. These 
two elements, which, according to the 
writer, have continued central 
throughout the Christian thought of 
Christ—that He is not only ideal man 
but also Incarnate God—are the con- 
tents of Apostolic Christianity. 

Nevertheless in this endeavour to 
reconcile these contents with modern 
thought it is the Gospel which is 
completely changed. it is forced to 
abandon one of its two essential data, 
and indeed that upon which the other 
rests. We gladly acknowledge thie 
author’s seriousness of purpose and 
loftiness of tone. 


eet te *x* *« * * ‘ 
A “Liberal”? Policy As a Means of Growth: 


View of The Lutheran Witness 


All those Christians who imagine 
that a liberal policy will draw men to 
the Church, ought to become disillu- 


sioned when they read the history of 
the Congregational Church during the 
past twenty years. This Church has 
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been liberal,—no one doutbs it,—but 
what has it gained? It is broad 
enough to embrace such men as Dr. 
G. A. Gordon and Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
but to what purpose? The test of a 
Church’s validity is its ability to 
grow; even holding its own is hardly 
a source of gratification. The status 
of the Congregational Church is pre- 
sented thus by one of its own mem- 
bers: 

“We have stopped growing. In the 
decade of 1884-1894 our average gain 
was 125 churches a year. In 1890, 
we added 168 churches. In the de- 
cade 1894-1904 we added but 57 per 
year. In 1904, our gain, counting 
out Hawaii, was but two, and in 1905 
we added but three churches. This 
stopping of growth followed immedi- 
ately the decrease of receipts by the 
Home Missionary Society. In the 
year 1880, Congregationalists ranked 
first in point of numbers in the United 
States, in 1890 we ranked tenth, and 
in 1900 eleventh; now we must be 
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twelfth, or lower. This humiliating 
records means that our individualism 
in Church life is proving its weakness 
for conquest in these times. It also 
discloses our lack of generalship in 
denominational affairs. It also shows 
what has happened, and will happen, 
as long as our Home Missionary So- 
ciety is compelled to cut off appropri- 
ations from all missionary fields and 
workers. This record means that we 
have opportunities in city and coun- 
try from the Hudson River to the Pa- 
cific, which we cannot enter”. 

The Lutheran Church, which is con- 
servative, has grown and moved up 
almost in invdrse ratio during this 
time. And that portion of the Luther- 
an Church which is generally looked 
upon as ultra-conservative, as unat- 
tractive and unlovable, the Missouri 
Synod, has grown most of all. We 
say this, not in the spirit of boasting, 
but because we feel that we ought to 
live; and growth means life. 


*x* * * * K K 


“ Scientific ”’ 


Hypothese Not “ Science 


” 


In a recent issue of Christian 


Work appeared some careful distinc- 
tions between these two very differ- 
ent things that in these days are so 
often confounded. The Editor says 
wisely and well: 


“And just here we must remember 
that there are many hypotheses hon- 
estly put forth by scientific men 
which are not as yet proven. We 
must remember that all that is put 
forth as science is not to be accepted 
as such. One word right here as to 
the acceptance of scientific truth. 
When it was seen that Champollion’s 
discovery of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
advanced the knowledge of Scripture 
instead of impugning the integrity of 
the Word, it was accepted. It is bet- 


ter, certainly, to discern truth 
through the cloudy lens of prejudice 
than not to see it at all. But it is far 
better to follow truth regardless where 
it may lead, in the firm conviction 
that all truth is God’s truth, whether 
written on rocks or on parchment, 
and that no discoveries of science will 
ever blot God out of His universe. 
A spirit which possesses this faith—a 
faith quite as necessary as a belief 
that God looks with loving eye upon 
the creatures of His hand—not only 
stands undaunted before the discov- 
ering scientists, but welcomes all the 
revelations of science, and is pre- 
pared and is glad to have the dark- 
ened letter illuminated by light 
thrown upon the Scriptural page by 
God’s revelation of Himself in the 
physical world.” 
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Theological Thought and Church Life in Germany 


ProFressor GrorcGe H. ScHoppE, P#.D., CoLumsBus, OuI0 


The real test of the value and worth of a 
type of religious thought is its practical ex- 
pression in Church life. Religious thought 
has never a purely academic interest alone; 
it must prove to be vital force in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual doings of the thinker. 
The dogmaticians of the older generation 
were correct when they declared that theol- 
ogy was a “habitus practicus’. Theology 
can never be abstract principles merely; it 
must be a life, and this life is the measure 
of the principles out of which it has sprung. 

This of course holds true of German 
theological thought. While the ups and 
downs of this thought, the products and 
achievements of the learning of the Father- 
land in this and other branches of schol- 
arship are carefully observed and studied 
by the Protestant world at large, the 
practical work accomplished by the 
Church in the land of Luther  re- 
ceives but a meager share of attention 
and is in only too many cases simply ig- 
nored. And yet the German Christians are 
an active band; and the ideas and ideals of 
Church work which prevail there, as also 
the methods and manners which they have 
adopted to realize these ends, are fully 
deserving of study, not only as facts and 
data in Church work in general, but also 
because in many cases they are intrinsically 
superior to that of other sections of the 
Church, and accordingly merit imitation 
and emulation. 

The general character of Protestant 
Church activity is its Biblical character. 
Ideally German Church workers have no 
higher aim than to follow out the com- 
mands and the spirit of the Scriptures. In 
most cases the methods of German Church 
work are characterized by a sober Biblical 
spirit, that often prevails to a greater de- 
gree in churches that draw their inspiration 
from Wittenberg rather than from Geneva 
where a more legalistic conception prevails, 
often degenerating into an un-Biblical en- 
thusiasm. It would, for instance, be prac- 
tically impossible for the Christian of Ger- 
many who is true to the historical principles 
of the Reformation, to join in with the cry 


of “Evangelization of the Gentile world in 
the Present Century!” as it is his ideal to 
do the work of the Lord in the Lord’s way 
and patiently to wait for the fruits of his 
labors in the Lord’s own time and hour. 
He has no faith in some modern methods 
of Church work, prompted by a natural 
but unwise enthusiasm to accomplish Bib- 
lical purposes by un-Biblical means. 

Of course it cannot be maintained that all 
the work done by Protestant Germany is 
up to the high Biblical and Reformation 
standard. There can be no doubt that 
modern notions have found their way into 
German Church work too; but the heritage 
of the days of Luther is still a power, more 
potent even than publically recognized, in 
the thought and life of the German Pro- 
testant Church, especially of those circles 
who can rightly claim to be the real work- 
ers in the many departments of Church 
activity. For it must not be forgotten that 
in Germany, too, religious liberalism and 
radicalism is barren of practical fruits, and 
that the work in the vineyard of the Lord 
is done by the conservatives, for whom the 
principles of Christianity are positive spirit- 
ual forces and not merely intellectual con- 
ceptions. Radical theological thought in 
Germany is great in the production of hy- 
potheses and new theories, and in this re- 
spect can make a minimum of facts, or even 
the absence of these, furnish a maximum 
of results; but in the practical work of the 
Church this branch of the Church is prac- 
tically standing idle in the market-place. 
Some little efforts are made by the liber- 
als, e. g., in a pitiably small mission enter- 
prize in Japan, which, however, serves 
rather the purpose of introducing the “‘cul- 
ture” of the West than the promulgation of 
positive Christian principles, as also the 
solution of the social and economic prob- 
lems of the times; but these efforts are vir- 
tually a factor of little moment in the great 
work of the German Church. Practically 
this is all done by the conservatives and 
confessionals in the churches. 

In trying to make a proper estimate of 
this work, the peculiar circumstances and 
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conditions under which it is done must be 
duly considered. In Germany Church and 
State are united. The latter indeed pro- 
vides for the immediate wants of the 
congregations, by building churches and 
schools, paying pastors and teachers, etc.: 
but it does not contribute one penny for 
other than immediate congregational ptr- 
poses. Accordingly everything that is done 
in that country, in the lines of practical 
Church work, beyond this, is purely a vol- 
unteer service, prompted by the love of the 
cause and of the gospel. In their mission 
work, home and foreign, in their vast chari- 
table enterprises, stich as, e. g., that won- 
derful and almost miraculous work of 
Pastor von Badelschwingh, and his score of 
institutions for all kinds and conditions of 
helplessness in Bielefeld, the Germans have 
no synods, or conferences, or State 
Churches, or indeed any organization ex- 
cept the volunteer associations with a 
changeable and uncertain constituancy upon 
which to depend. No church society or 
association can “appropriate” or ‘“‘appor- 
tion” certain sums until these have been 
brought together by the lovers of the cause. 
Add to this that the Germans are not ac- 
customed to manage their own ecclesiastical 
affairs, or to provide for their own spiritual 
wants, and that they depend upon the pater- 
nalism of the State for all this, and that 
accordingly the people are not trained to 
open their hearts and purses to the call of 
the gospel, and the exceptional difficulties 
of Church work in Germany can be readily 
seen, 

I. Foreign Mission Work.—The Protest- 
ant Church of Germany has not been a 
leader in the remarkable movement that has 
made the present age the greatest mission 
era since the days of the Apostles. Only 
about one-fifteenth of the money expended 
for the spread of the gospel among the 
heathen people is contributed by the Ger- 
mans. The leadership in this work without 
a doubt belongs to the English-speaking 
Christians of Great Britain and America. 

Historical and local causes explain why 
the Germans have not been so prominent 
in this work as they could and should have 
been. The Church of the Reformation 
period in Germany could not have become a 
missionary Church, even if the desire to be 
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such had been prominent in thought. No 
Protestant Church of that age could have 
entered into a competition with the Roman 
Catholic Church in the foreign mission 
propaganda of that age. The nations who 
controlled the seas and the means of access 
to the Gentile races were all Roman Cath- 
olic, especially the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese; and these would never have permit- 
ted the Protestants to make use of these for 
their purposes. Indeed, it was impossible 
to establish Protestant missions anywhere 
until Protestant Powers gained the suprem- 
acy on the oceans and began to found col- 
onies, which was done by Holland and 
England when they assumed the scepter 
that the Catholic rulers were compelled to 
resign. Yet in this expansion of Potestant 
Powers over the seas, and in the opening 
of possibilities to found mission stations, 
Germany did not take a part. The Con- 
federation of States was too weak to en- 
gage in such enterprises, and only since the 
war of 1870-71 has Germany become an 
Empire and a World-Power. When early 
in the nineteenth century the great mission 
crusade began, Germany naturally could 
not and did not take part in the work. 

And yet at an early period the Germans 
began working in this direction. In the 
Pietistic period, especially under the lead- 
ership of August Hermann Franke, of 
Halle, the mission spirit became a power in 
Germany, although it was the Danish Lu- 
theran Society that, at his proposal, sent out 
such Pietistic emissaries as Schwartz and 
Ziegenbalg to India. Later many of the 
missionaries sent out by English Societies, 
especially to the Biblical Orient and to 
Abyssinia, were Germans. The famous 
Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, was a German 
Swiss. 

At present there are no fewer than 
twenty-five Foreign Mission Societies found 
in the various sections of the German 
Churches, the oldest and largest and most 
famous being that of the Moravian Breth- 
ren, founded in 1732, and the youngest, the 
Deutsche Orient Mission, established in 
1900. The latest reports of these Societies 
show that their representatives are work- 
ing at 630 principal and 2,546 side sta- 
tions; the work being done by 1,033 Euro- 
pean missionaries in conjunction with 157 
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women workers and nearly ten thousand 
native helpers. The entire number of bap- 
tized converts in their charge is 485,055, 
with some fifty thousand others being pre- 
pared for baptism. The baptisms during the 
past twelve months numbered 22,576, and 
in the missionary schools 130,788 pupils are 
under instruction. Three of these Societies 
spend more than a million marks a 
year in the work, and the total sum per an- 
num is perhaps ten millions. The differ- 
ences between these Societies is largely 
along confessional lines; several, like the 
Leipzig and the Hermannsburg Societies 
being pronouncedly Lutheran. The chief 
fields of labor are Africa, India and China, 
although the Moravian Brethren have their 
men practically everywhere in the heathen 
world. 

II. Inner Mission Work.—In this field of 
Christian activity, Germany leads the world. 
By “Inner Missions” is understood some- 
thing quite different from “Home Mis- 
sions’, and infinitely more. It is an organ- 
ized work of practical Christian charity on 
a grand scale, and never before attempted 
to this extent; the purpose being to put 
under direct Christian influences all the sta- 
tions and conditions of life, public and 
private, and especially to treat, in the spirit 
of Christian faith and love, the lame, the 
halt, and blind, physically, mentally and 
spiritually. Its aim is to Christianize the 
masses, especially the helpless and hopeless, 
the submerged sufferers, and to make Chris- 
tianity the controlling factor and force in 
the life of the people and of the individual. 

Perhaps the best way of giving an intel- 
ligent idea of the character and expansion 
of this remarkable work will be briefly to 
pass in review several of its leading de- 
partments. 

(1) The Deaconess Cause.—To Germany 
belongs the distinction of having revived 
the old apostolic deaconess order; this be- 
ing the great work of faith accomplished 
by Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth, on the 
Rhine, where from small beginnings the 
propaganda has spread over the entire 
world, and has found friends and advo- 
cates everywhere. 

According to the latest reports the Dea- 
conesses Institutions in the world, that are 
affiliated with the head establishment in 
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Kaiserwerth, number eighty-one mother 
houses, with 17,979 deaconesses in their 
employ, serving in 6,199 fields, chiefly as 
nurses in hospitals, assistants in congrega- 
tional work, etc. In addition there are 
seventeen independent institutions, with 
2,500 sisters employed in 1,400 stations. 
The growth of the order has been steady 
and rapid. In 1864 there were only thirty 
mother-houses, with 1,592 sisters, in 368 
fields of labor; in 1898 there were eighty 
mother-houses, with 13,309 sisters working 
in 4,645 fields, practically over the entire 
world, as is the case at present. 

The whole order is organized on Christ- 
ian principles, and accordingly the false 
ideas and practices, such as perpetual celi- 
bacy, that prevail in the cases of the Cath- 
olic nuns, are not found here. Not far 
from fifty mother-houses are found outside 
of Germany, and the German deaconess- 
cause iS a cosmopolitan and international 
work of Christian charity. 

(2) City Mission Work.—Within the last 
quarter of a century the city mission prob- 
lem has become a burning question for the 
churches of Germany. The cities generally 
have increased their population at even a 
greater rate than has been the case in 
America. Berlin at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war was merely an overgrown 
village of several hundred thousand; now 
it is probably the most magnificent modern 
city, with a population of two million. The 
danger that these masses would become 
perfectly unchurchly, especially through the 
growing influence of the Social Democrats, 
was only too great. When statistics show- 
ed that ten thousand children in Berlin had 
not been baptized, the leading Social 
Democratic paper of the city expressed its 
joy in these words: “Hurrah for the first 
ten thousand heathen in Berlin!” 

Earnest Christians determined that these 
baneful influences must be counteracted, 
and under the leadership of Court Preach- 
er, Dr. Stocker, probably the most influen- 
tial Protestant preacher in Germany, the 
City Mission Society was organized under 
the special patronage of the Empress. Its 
first work was the erection of new 
churches, as there were parishes with nomi- 
nally one hundred thousand members in the 
city. As a result of this agitation, fifty-one 
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fine churches have been erected in Berlin 
alone, at a cost of no less than twenty-five 
million marks, the Emperor himself being a 
liberal contributor. He and the Empress 
together gave for this church erection fund 
about four million marks. 

But this Society does more. It has or- 
ganized, and has maintained now for more 
than a dozen years, the famous Sermon 
Distribution Crusade, not only in Berlin, 
but in all of the great German centers. As 
there are tens of thousands who cannot go 
to church on Sunday because they must 
work on the Lord’s Day, these sermons, 
which are printed in a small pamphlet, to- 
gether with a hymn, a selection from the 
Scriptures and a prayer, are, by scores of 
volunteer workers—from members of the 
nobility down to servant girls and boot- 
blacks—on Sunday morning, carried to 
these non-church goers and sold for a 
pfennig or given gratis. The total edition 
is now in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred thousand, of which nearly one-third 
are used in Berlin. Experience has demon- 
strated that these pamphlets are as a rule 
gladly taken and read with pleasure. 

But other work is also done by the So- 
ciety. It employs men and women, some- 
times as many as three hundred, who go 
from house ‘to house in the interests of the 
Church and of Christianity. Services are 
held, people are admonished to go to 
church, to lead Christian lives, and to have 
their children baptized; their needs and 
wants are looked after, the sick are nursed, 
and the poor provided for. Sums as high 
as two hundred marks a year are spent 
for this branch of work in a year, and as 
high as 80,000 visits are annually reported 
The work has branched out to all the 
larger cities of the Fatherland. 

(3) Workingmen’s Colonies.—The social 
problems are closely studied by the German 
Church people, and among other things 
they have succeeded in practically solving 
the tramp question by the establishment of 
fully three dozen so-called Workingmen’s 
Colonies in all parts of the Empire, where 
every workingman out of employment can 
go and procure work and find a Christian 
home, where the fallen can be securely 
sheltered against temptations until they are 
strong enough again ‘to take up the battle 
of life. The leading man in this work has 


been that prince of Church workers, Pastor 
von Badelschwingh, in Bielefeld, who has 
not only established several of these colon- 
ies, but also maintains insitutions for the 
blind, the demented, the epileptic, for or- 
phans, etc., doing all this on an endowment 
of not a single penny, although these estab- 
lishments cost more than a million marks a 
year. His motto is: “The need is never 
greater than the Helper!” The Colonies 
alone were established at a cost of several 
millions, and have been imitated by the 
Catholics in their “Charitas’” work. 

(4) Other Work of this Character.—This 
includes among other things systematic and 
organized work to supplant the rotten sen- 
sational literature of the day by good 
Christian books and papers. It includes 
also the wonderful spread of Christian 
Sunday papers, in some cases reaching up 
to 200,000 readers, by which the Germans 
have in their way solved the Sunday news- 
paper problem. Again the fight against 
alcoholism has been very successful in Ger- 
many in recent years, even in the student 
world. The fight against prostitution and 
public immorality in general is organized 
throughout the Empire, and _ so-called 
“Magdalena” Homes provide temporary 
refuge for the fallen. In Berlin and other 
large cities special societies, having their 
own offices at the depots, take care of ser- 
vant girls who come to these places seeking 
employment. Young Men’s Christian So- 
cieties, as also those for young women, 
Christian Working-Men’s Societies to 
counteract the irreligious work of Social 
Democracy, and organizations of a dozen 
different kinds and characters, all in the in- 
terests of practical Christian work, exist in 
every nook and corner of Germany. In- 
deed nowhere is this work so elaborately 
developed or so thoroughly systematized as 
is the case in the land of Luther, and even 
the American Church can learn not a little 
from the so-called “dreamy” and unpracti- 
cal Germany in this regard. 

The best general source of information 
on this interesting subject is the great Ger- 
man Church Annual, published by Pastor 
J. Schneider, of Elberfeld, and published by 
C. Bertelsmann, of Jiitersloh, under the 
title of “Kirchliches Jahrbuch’. The 
latest issue, that for the current ‘year, is 
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Mr. Campbell’s recent book, under the 
above title, is a crude and unphilosophical 
attempt to state the metaphysical tenets of 
idealistic monism, and to draw from these 
the resulting religious ideas, labelling them 
with the terminology of Christian theology. 
It is not pretended that the Bible is authori- 
tative even in the Ritschlian sense. The 
doctrinal statement of Christian truth made 
by the Church of God under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, is also repudiated in lan- 
guage that might almost be termed violent. 
It is not, of course, denied that these doc- 
trines stand for philosophical principles; the 
form, however, to which we are accustomed 
to attach the adjective Christian, is said to 
be incredible; while the truth for which 
these doctrines stand, being simply a tenet 
of idealistic monism, is said to be so neces- 
sary an idea that no thinker can escape from 
it. It is not at all surpising, therefore— 
indeed, it is the necessary consequence of 
this method of procedure—to be told by Mr. 
Campbell that, although Professor Haeckel 
would probably not admit it, nevertheless he 
believes in the Trinity because he begins by 
assuming an infinite space filled with mat- 
ter, and then proceeds to divide the latter 
as if it were finite. This, Mr. Campbell 
says, gives us two terms of the Trinity, and 
we get the third as soon as Haeckel ex- 
plains the Cosmic process by taking for 
granted that “the infinite is pressing in and 
up through the finite,” etc. ; i. e., the infinite, 
the finite, and the activity of the former in 
the latter—this is Mr. Campbell’s idea of 
the Trinity. We would sympathize with 
Professor Haeckel, if he should object to 
being told that he believes in the Trinity, 
by which he would no doubt understand the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is need- 
less to add that while Mr. Campbell’s terms 
are, as he says, a trinity in unity, they are, 
of course, not the Trinity; nor is his doc- 
trine of the Trinity the Christian doctrine. 
Mr. Campbell would no doubt acknowledge 
this in this instance; but, as this is a fair 
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illustration of his method, he should go on 
to acknowledge that his “New Theology” 
cannot be called Christian in any legitimate 
sense of the term. It is, as we said, ideal- 
istic monism. Being equals consciousness. 
The Infinite is the All. Every kind of dis- 
tinction must be not only comprehended 
but also transcended within the Infinite. 
These are Mr. Campbell’s assumptions. 
God is the “mysterious Power which is 
finding expression in the universe.” He is 
the all-consciousness. In order to manifest 
“even to Himself,” the possibilities of His 
being, God must limit His being. In this 
way we get two “modes” of God—the in- 
finite, perfect, and unconditioned; and the 
finite, imperfect, and conditioned. ‘And 
yet these two are one” (pp. 22, 23). Mr. 
Campbell says that he starts with “the 
assumptign [italics mine] that the universe 
is God’s thought about Himself, and that 
in so far as I am able to think it along 
with him, I and my Father [even meta- 
physically speaking] are one” (p. 26). The 
words in brackets are Mr. Campbell’s. Man 
is a mode of the Infinite. His true self is a 
“subliminal consciousness”, or rather un- 
consciousness, while man’s ordinary “sur- 
face consciousness” is “somewhat illusory,” 
and to the “higher self,” 1. ¢e., to the sub- 
liminal consciousness, no dividing line ex- 
ists between it and the surface conscious- 
ness, or between it and God. Mr. Camp- 
bell seems fully confident of this. For al- 
though this subliminal consciousness is be- 
low the threshold of consciousness, 1. ¢., in 
a state of unconsciousness; and although 
we have never been able to look at things 
from this point of view, and presume that 
Mr. Campbell never has—for if he had, this 
subliminal consciousness would thereby 
cease to be subliminal and so become just 
ordinary, deceptive, illusory surface con- 
sciousness—yet, we repeat, he is sure that 
from this higher standpoint—to which er 
hypothesi no one has ever attained while 
conscious—all demarkations vanish and the 
Infinite all-consciousness becomes, as it 
really is, all in all, This metaphysic he dis- 
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tinguishes from pantheism which he identi- 
fies with materialistic monism (p. 35). 

But what of Christ and Christianity? In 
order to understand Christ, Mr. Campbell 
says, we must distinguish three terms— 
Deity which is “the all-controlling con- 
sciousness” of the universe; divinity which 
is the moral nature of God as finite or lim- 
ited, 7. e., love; humanity which is the hu- 
man aspect or mode of God’s being in our 
human consciousness. In Mr. Campbell’s 
words, there must be one side or aspect of 
God which is human, and “Jesus is the full- 
est expression of that eternal divine man on 
the field of human history.” The essence 
of this human side of God is love. “Jesus 
was divine simply and solely because His 
life was never governed by any other prin- 
ciple” (pp. 73-76). 

But let Mr. Campbell speak for himself— 
He sums up his conception of Jesus as fol- 
lows (p.92)— “Jesus was God, but so are 
we. He was God because His life was the 
expression of divine love; we too are one 
with God in so far as our lives express the 
same thing. Jesus was not God in the 
sense that he possessed an infinite con- 
sciousness; no more are we. Jesus ex- 
pressed fully and completely, in so far as a 
finite consciousness ever could, that aspect 
of the nature of God which we have called 
the eternal Son or Christ, or ideal Man who 
is the soul of the universe,” etc. In this 
human side of God, Mr. Campbell says, we 
are all one. He tells us that the “average 
Westerner cannot grasp this,’ but assures 
us nevertheless that it is the absolute truth. 
Sin which is described as a “quest after 
God,” is defined as selfishness, and of course 
any idea of guilt is eliminated altogether. 
As selfishness it is conceived as something 
positive; although evil, which is the genus 
which sin is the species, is held to be non- 
being and mere negation. The atonement 
is the realization of the unity of the indi- 
vidual with the race, and of the race with 
God. It has essentially and originally no 
relation to sin, but of course can only be 
realized by the giving up of selfishness. 

Salvation, judgment, heaven and hell, are 
all terms descriptive of inner states of con- 
sciousness. This in barest outline is the 
New Theology of Mr. Campbell. 


We have not space to criticize it in detail. 
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Several general considerations should be 
noticed. 

To begin with, it is not Christian theol- 
ogy. From first to last it is simply an ex- 
position of the ideas of monistic idealism 
or idealistic monism. But when one has 
explicitly abandoned the great facts of 
Christianity and their authoritative interpre- 
tation in the New Testament, finding in the 
New Testament teaching, just as in that of 
Professor Haeckel, only the faulty expres- 
sion of the doctrine of a certain philosophy, 
it is without any kind of warrant whatso- 
ever that the claim can be made that it is 
Christianity or Christian theology which is 
being set forth. Christianity is an historical 
religion, and not the product of human 
speculation; and what Mr. Campbell has 
given us is simply his private metaphysics. 
To be sure he claims to find a great deal of 
idealistic monism in the New Testament. 
Thus in the statements in the Gospel of 
John where Jesus claims identity with God, 
Mr. Campbell holds that what is meant is 
simply the identity of God and man; and if 
it is urged that the language used is evi- 
dently meant to apply only to Jesus, Mr. 
Campbell reveals his amazing lack of exe- 
getical insight by replying, “I think that the 
exceedingly able writer of the Fourth Gos- 
pel knew better,’—his argument apparently 
being that the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
being so exceedingly able a thinker, must 
have meant to teach idealistic monism. 
More often, however, Mr. Campbell thinks 
that the New Testament writers do not at- 
tain to this great truth. Thus, for example, 
he thinks that although at times the Apostle 
Paul attained the heights of idealistic mon- 
ism, a great deal of what the Apostle taught 
is “just nonsense.” Thus it is abundantly 
evident that what Mr. Campbell has set 
forth in this book is just the tenets of 
idealistic monism; and he frankly says that 
his teaching leads back through Hegelian- 
ism to Greek thought, and back of that to 
the wise men of the East who lived before 
Jesus was born. When we are told that the 
idea that Jesus is God in any other sense 
than we men are, that “the New Testament 
language about the Atonement, especially 
the language of Paul, has been, and still is, 
the prolific source of most of the mischiev- 
ous interpretations of it which exist in the 
religious mind”; that sin is the necessary 
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result of our failure to realize our identity 
with God; that every man is not only divine 
in th e same sense in which Jesus was, but 
also becomes a Savior when he lives for 
the “higher self’; when we are told all this, 
I repeat, it surely is not too much to say 
that whatever this theology may be, it is 
not Christian. 

Nor is this monistic idealism and its sol- 
vent of Christianity set forth with philo- 
sophical insight or argumentative force. It 
has been so set forth frequently, notably in 
the writings of the late Prof. T. H. Green 
of Oxford (cf. Green’s Miscellan. Works, 
III., pp. 160-185, 230-276, for his treatment 
of Christianity). In Mr. Campbell’s treat- 
ment of the subject there is no argument at 
all. The oneness of God and man is simply 
assumed, and the consequences deduced. 
But can this philosophy be so lightly as- 
sumed when the pluralists, personal ideal- 
ists, pragmatists, and agnostics, are almost 
swamping us with arguments for their met- 
aphysical opinions? In some isolated in- 
stances where argument is attempted, it is 
either absurd or else contains so many ‘“‘am- 
biguous middles” and petitiones principii as 
to be logically worthless. As an example 
of the former kind, the proof for the meta- 
physical identity of all humanity may be 
cited (p. 33). “Common sense, we are told, 
assumes that I and thou are eternally dis- 
tinct,” but we are learning otherwise. The 
argument for this is as follows— “You are 
about to make an observation at table, and 
some member of your family makes it be- 
fore you; you are thinking of a certain 
tune and some one begins to hum it; you 
have a certain purpose in mind and, lo, the 
same thought finds expression in some one 
else despite all probabilities.” And if any 
one objects that this is only “thought 
transference,’ the answer is—‘‘Precisely, 
but what are you except your thought?” 
The inference from this is, somehow, the 
metaphysical identity of all the members of 
the human race. This has the advantage of 
being an absolutely unanswerable argu- 
ment, but labors under the disadvantage of 
not meriting an answer. As an example of 
Mr. Campbell’s logic, the argument on page 
40 may be cited. He is using an argument- 
um ad himinem— Is it objected that in 
affirming the identity of man and God, 
contradictory and opposite things must be 
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affirmed of human persons, I would reply, 
says Mr. Campbell, that my critics, the or- 
thodox, are affirming precisely the same di- 
vine and human qualities of the man Jesus. 
Quite so—but does Mr. Campbell forget, or 
does he not know, that they hold also the 
doctrine of the gemina mens in Jesus; and 
that hence, apart from the question of 
whether that doctrine be true, his argu- 
mentunt ad hominem is absolutely without 
force? 

But enough of Mr. Campbell’s arguments. 
In the main the book is a series of assump- 
tions and assertions, and is quite devoid of 
argument. 

Another noticeable thing about the book 
is its inconsistency in regard to some of its 
fundamental and underlying ideas. 

First of all, notice how Mr. Campbell 
(p. 126) ,in criticizing evangelical doctrines, 
distinguishes between the intellectual form 
which is regarded only as a symbol, the 
husk of the “emotional content”, and “spirit- 
ual experience” which is the truth and es- 
sence of religion. This, he says, is why we 
can appreciate the value of even “archaic” 
doctrinal formularies. Just as a landscape 
or piece of music will awaken emotions in 
one mind which they are incapable of 
arousing in another, so the forms of relig- 
ious truth are nothing in themselves; the 
reality is the emotion which they excite. Of 
course the logic of this is to make all the 
various forms of religious truth simply ex- 
citing causes or vehicles of religious senti- 
ment, and religion is reduced to bare relig- 
ious feeling. Mr. Campbell himself draws 
the only possible conclusion when he says 
that this should help us realize “that truth 
is one under apparently contradictory forms 
of statement”, i. e., there is no intellectual 
content essential to religion; it is bare un- 
differentiated religious emotion. But what, 
then, becomes of idealistic monism? This 
is no more the product of natural feeling 
than is Christianity. If it begets returning 
love in the plain sinner to be told that his 
heavenly Father loves him and has sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for his sin; it 
also excites religious sentiment in Mr. 
Campbell to be told that we are all poten- 
tial saviors and identical with God. From 
this point of view Christianity and ideal- 
istic monism would be fundamentally on 
the same footing, except that evangelical 
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Christianity would appeal more to the plain 
non-metaphysical sinner. In other words, 
Mr. Campbell never seems to realize that, in 
making the essential truth of religion to 
consist in mere religious sentiment, he has 
undermined the basis of that intellectual- 
istic construction known as idealistic mon- 
ism. 

Another fundamental contradiction is in- 
volved in his doctrine of authority. He re- 
pudiates the idea of any external authority 
in religious knowledge, and holds that the 
seat of authority is an inner one, viz., the 
religious consciousness. But if the stand- 
point of the ‘“‘subliminal consciousness” is 
ex hypothesi forever closed, and if, as Mr. 
Campbell holds, the “surface conscious- 
ness” is “illusory”, it would seem as if we 
were in a bad way. If the light that is in 
us be “illusory”, how great must be the il- 
lusion ! 

One more fundamental contradiction 
should be noticed. If the infinite conscious- 
ness, or the All, or the Absolute of this 
monism not only “comprehends” but “‘tran- 
scends”, i. e., really, according to Mr. Camp- 
bell, swallows up and makes unreal, all dis- 
tinctions, such as that between I and thou, 
between God and man, and between love, 
justice and holiness in God; if, in a word, 
every distinction is a negation or limita- 
tion, how can the Personality of the Abso- 
lute be retained? Why must we not give 
up the Personality of God? Yes, why must 
we not even cease to speak of the Absolute 
as conscious, since consciousness involves 
distinctions? Logic will drive us to the un- 
differentiated experience of Mr. Bradley or 
the unknowable of Mr. Spencer. And then 
what is to become of freedom, of the duty 
of self-sacrifice, and of all the ethical cloth- 
ing with which Mr. Campbell has draped 
the bare bones of his metaphysics? The 
ethical warmth of the book is in direct con- 
flict with its metaphysical basis. 

Another point which calls for special 
mention is Mr. Campbell’s apparently utter 
ignorance of the theology which he is at- 
tacking. For example, on page 39 we read, 
—“According to the received theology, 
Jesus was God, and yet did not possess the 
all-controlling consciousness of the uni- 
verse”. Now we are under the impression 
that the Kenotic theory is pretty well ex- 
ploded, and are amazed that Mr. Campbell 


should designate it as the “received theol- 
ogy”. We suspect, however, that what he 
really intended by the “received theology” 
was the Chalcedonian Christology; in which 
case his confusion of it with the kenotic 
theory betrays an appalling theological ig- 
norance. Then again, to cite but one more 
instance, Mr. Campbell says (p. 19),—“The 
God of the ordinary church-goer, and of the 
man who is supposed to teach him from 
study and pulpit, is an antiquated theo- 
logian who has made His universe so badly 
that it went wrong in spite of Him, and has 
remained wrong ever since”. He is a God 
who is “spiteful” and “silly”. Entirely 
aside from the coarse and vulgar satire di- 
rected against a straw man of his own cre- 
ation; entirely apart from the question why 
even such a God should be characterized 
as an antiquated theologian, since this God 
could not help himself, whereas the theo- 
logians, according to Mr. Campbell, are 
wilfully doing harm; apart from such 
minor questions,—is Mr. Campbell so ig- 
norant of the history of theology as to 
suppose that this is anything but a wanton 
caricature? That there has been much 
theological thought which would place the 
occurrence of sin in the universe outside 
the divine decree and control, we are not 
at all concerned to deny; but should Calvin 
and all the other Reformed theologians be 
all jumbled together with their opponents, 
and all alike come in for scathing sarcasm 
and ignorant misrepresentation? 

And what, finally, shall we say of the 
tone and spirit of Mr. Campbell’s polemic 
when he is attacked? Here is an instance. 
Robertson Nicoll, in “The British Weekly”, 
had made certain criticisms of previous 
statements of Mr. Campbell concerning sin. 
Mr. Campbell accused Dr. Nicoll of having 
wilfully misrepresented him, and referred 
to Dr. Nicoll’s quotation of his words as 
“a good illustration of the sinfulness of 
sin’. Dr. Nicoll, in “The British Week- 
ly” of March 21, 1907, says, with consider- 
able justification, that some persons when 
criticized write in a temper which savors 
strongly of the declaration of Ali, the zeal- 
ous Vizier of Mohammed,—“ Whoever rises 
against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear 
out his eyes, break his legs, rip up his 
belly”. 

Dr. Fairbairn has characterized Mr. 
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Campbell’s ‘““New Theology” as a “farrago 
of nonsense’, thus applying to it the same 
term which Mr. Campbell applied to some 
of the teaching of the Apostle Paul, when 
he called it “just nonsense’. We are not 
sure that this term will describe accurately 
the entire contents of the book; certainly 
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we can think of no other category under 
which very much of its contents could 
more accurately be subsumed. Perhaps it 
might be fairer to describe the book as a 
somewhat feeble attempt to expound ideal- 
istic monism, and a coarse and bitter at- 
tack upon Evangelical Christianity. 


The Moral Glory of Jesus Christa Proof of Inspiration” 


Proressor WILLIAM G. MoorEHEAD, D.D., LL.D., U. P. THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, XENIA, OHIO 


I. The Argument from the Moral Glory of Jesus im the Gospels 


The glories of the Lord Jesus Christ are 
threefold: essential, official, and moral. 
His essential glory is that which pertains 
to him as the Son of God, the equal of the 
Father. His official glory is that which 
belongs to him as the Mediator. It is the 
reward conferred on him, the august pro- 
motion he received when he had brought 
his great work to a final and triumphant 
conclusion. His moral glory consists of 
the perfections which marked his earthly 
life and ministry; perfections which at- 
tached to every relation he sustained, and 
to every circumstance in which he was 
found. His essential and official glories 
were commonly veiled during his earthly 
sojourn. His moral glory could not be 
hid; he could not be less than perfect in 
everything; it belonged to him; it was 
himself. This moral glory now illumines 
every page of the four Gospels, as once it 
did every path he trod. 

The proposition which we undertake to 
illustrate and establish is this: That the 
moral glory of Jesus Christ as set forth 
in the four Gospels cannot be the product 
of the unaided human intellect, that only 
the Spirit of God is competent to execute 
this matchless portrait of the Son of Man. 
The discussion of our theme falls into two 
parts: 1. A brief survey of Christ’s 
moral glory as exhibited in the Gospels. 
2. The application of the argument. 


*An Address delivered at the Second Bible 
League Conference of the Pittsburgh Branch, in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 4, 1907. 


1. The moral glory of Jesus appears in 
his Development as the Son of Man. 

The nature which he assumed was our 
nature, sin and sinful propensities only ex- 
cepted. His was a real and a true hu- 
manity. As man he possessed a _ perfect 
and penetrating community of nature with 
the lot of human kind. He displayed a 
genuine humanity which could deem 
nothing human strange, which must pass 
through the various stages of growth like 
any other member of the race. From in- 
fancy to youth, from youth to manhood, 
there was a steady increase both of his bod- 
ily powers and mental faculties; but the 
progress was natural and orderly. ‘No 
unhealthy precocity marked the holiest of 
infancies”. His knowledge and his wis- 
dom kept pace with his age. He was first 
a child, and afterwards a man, not a man 
in child’s years. 

As Son of Man he is represented as com- 
passed about with all the sinless infirmities 
that belong to our nature. He has needs 
common to all; need of rest, of food, of 
drink, of human sympathy and of divine 
assistance. He is habitually subject to 
Joseph and Mary; he recognizes the au- 
thority of the State; he is a worshipper in 
the synagogue and in the Temple; he mar- 
vels at the unbelief of men; he weeps over 
the hardened and guilty city, and at the 
grave of a loved one; he expresses his de- 
pendence of God by praper. 

Nothing is more certain than that the 
Gospel narratives present the Lord Jesus 
as a true man, a veritable member of our 
race. But we no sooner recognize this 
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truth than we are confronted by another 
which sets these records alone and unap- 
proachable in the field of literature. This 
second fact is that: At every stage of his 
development, in every relation of life, in 
every part of his service, he is absolutely 
perfect. Whatever he is, and whatever he 
does, while it is borne and done in a pure- 
ly human manner, is nevertheless alto- 
gether superhuman. His human develap- 
ment is free from all one-sidedness; he is 
always himself and the same, because he 
is always perfect. To no part of his life 
does a mistake attach, over no part of it 
does a cloud rest, nowhere in it is there 
defect or perversion. Nothing is more 
striking, more unexampled, than the pro- 
found contrast between Jesus and the con- 
flict and discord around him than _be- 
tween him and those who stood nearest 
him, the disciples, John Baptist, and the 
mother, Mary. All fall immeasurably be- 
low him. 

2. The Gospel exalts our Lord infinitely 
above all other men as the Representative, 
the Ideal, the Pattern Man. 

Nothing in the judgment of historians 
stands out so sharply distinct as race, na- 
tional character—nothing is more inefface- 
able. The very greatest men are unable to 
free themselves from the influences in the 
midst of which they have been born and 
educated. Peculiarities of race and the 
spirit of the age leave in their characters 
traces which are imperishable. To the last 
fiber of his being Luther was German, Cal- 
vin was French, Knox was Scotch, Aug- 
ustine bears the unmistakable impress of 
the Roman, and Chrysostom is as certainly 
Greek. Paul with all his large hearted- 
ness and sympathies is a Jew, always a 
Jew. Jesus Christ is the only One who is 
justly entitled to be called the Catholic 
Man. Nothing local, transient, individual- 
izing, national, or sectarian dwarfs the 
proportions of his world embracing char- 
acter. ‘‘He rises above the parentage, the 
blood, the narrow horizon which bounded, 
as it seemed, his life; for he is the arch- 
etypal man in whose presence distinctions 
of race, intervals of ages, types of civiliza- 
tion and degrees of mental culture are as 
nothing’ (Liddon). He belongs to all 
ages, he is related to all men, whether they 
shiver amid the snows of the arctic circle 


or pant beneath the burning heat of the 
equator; for he is the Son of Man, the 
Son of mankind, the genuine offspring of 
the race. 

3. The Lord’s moral glory appears in 
His Unselfishness and Personal Dignity. 

The entire absence of selfishness in any 
form from the character of the Lord Jesus 
is another remarkable feature of the Gos- 
pels. He had frequent and fair oppor- 
tunities of gratifying ambition had his na- 
ture been tainted with that passion. But 
“even Christ pleased not himself’; “he 
sought not his own glory; he came not 
“to do his own will’. His body and his 
soul with all the faculties and activities of 
each were devoted to the supreme aims of 
his mission. His self-sacrifice included the 
whole range of his human thought and af- 
fection and action; it lasted throughout 
his life; its highest expression was his 
death on the cross. 

The strange beauty of his unselfishness 
as it is displayed in the Gospel narrative 
appears in this, that it never seeks to draw 
attention to itself; it deprecates publicity; 
it loves to disclose itself to the eye of 
Ged and to those who can understand and~ 
appreciate it. In his unselfish humility he 
seems as one naturally contented with ob- 
scurity: as wanting the restless desire for 
eminence which is common in really great 
men; as disliking competition and disputes 
as to who should be greatest; as eager 
and careful that even his miracles should 
not add to his reputation. 

But amid all his self-sacrificing humility 
he never loses his personal dignity nor the 
noble self-respect that becomes him. He 
receives ministry from some godly women 
out of their substance, and yet he ministers 
to the need of all around him out of the 
treasures of the earth. He feeds the mul- 
titudes in the desert places and yet 
he himself is sometimes hungry, wait- 
ing for the food his disciples have 
gone to procure. Bue while he is 
thus needy and exposed, nothing that 
in the least savors of degradation or 
the loss of self-respect is ever seen attach- 
ing to his condition. He never begs, 
though he has not a penny; for when he 
wanted one, not for his own use, he must 
ask to be shown it. He may request a 
cup of water at the well, but it is 
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that He may save a_ soul. He 
never flies from enemies, though, as we 
speak his life be in jeopardy. He quietly 
withdraws himself or passes by by unseen. 
Hostility neither excites nor exasperates 
him. He is always calm, serene. He seems 
to care little for Himself, for His own 
ease or comfort or safety, but everything 
for the honor and the glory of the Father. 
If it be defilement of His Father’s house, 
He will let zeal consume him; if it be His 
own wrong at the hands of Samaritan vil- 
lagers he will quietly suffer it and pass on. 
If multitudes, eager and expectant, press 
upon him shouting, “Hosannah’, he is 
not elated; if all fall away, stunned by his 
words of power, he is not cast down. For 
he sought not a place among men; he 
quietly veiled his glory that he might 
continue to be the servant, the girded, 
not the arrayed One. 

And yet through all his amazing humil- 
ity and self-renunciation, there glances ever 
and anon something of the infinite ma- 
jesty and supreme dignity which belong 
to him. The words of Van Oosterzee are 
as true as they are beautiful and signifi- 
cant: “It is the same King’s Son who to 
day dwells in the palace of his Father, and 
to-morrow, out of love to his rebellious 
subjects in a remote corner of the king- 
dom, renouncing his princely glory, comes 
to dwell amongst them in the form of a 
servant and is known only by 
the dignity of his look, and the star of 
royalty on his breast, when the mean cloak 
is opened for a moment, apparently by ac- 
cident” ! 

4. The Gospels exhibit the Lord Jesus 
as superior to the Judgment and the Inter- 
cession of Men. 

When challenged by tha disciples or by 
enemies, as he often was, Jestts never 
apologizes, never excuses himself, never 
confesses to a mistake. On one occasion 
the disciples complain, ‘Master, carest thou 
not that we perish’? But he does not 
think of vindicating the sleep out of which 
the challenge awakes him, as one of us 
would surely have done. On _ another 
Martha and Mary say, each in turn, “Lord, 
if thou hadst been here my brother had 
not died”. There is not a minister of the 
gospel the world over who would not in 
similar circumstances explain or try to 
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explain why he could not at once repair 
to the house of mourning when sum- 
moned thither. But Jesus does not excuse 
his not having been there, nor his delay 
of two days in the place where he was. In 
the consciousness of the perfect rectitude 
of his ways, he only says, “Thy brother 
shall rise again”. Peter takes it upon him- 
self to admonish him: “This be far from 
thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee”. 
But Peter has to learn that it is Satan who 
had prompted the admonition. The officer 
in the palace of the high priest would cor- 
rect him, smiting him on the cheek. But 
he is convicted of breaking the rules of 
judgment in the very place and face of 
judgment. The mother chides him, when 
after three days’ search she finds him in 
the Temple; but instead of making good 
her reproof, she has to listen to him con- 
victing the error of her thoughts. And thus 
it is on every occasion; whether chal- 
lenged, or admonished, or rebuked, Jesus 
never recalls a word, never retraces a step. 
Every tongue that rises in judgment against 
him he silences. 

So likewise he is superior to human in- 
tercession. In Gethsemane he asked the 
three to watch with him; he did not ask 
them to pray for him; he could claim 
sympathy and prize it in the hour of trial; 
but he did not ask for more. Paul wrote 
again and again, “Brethren pray for us”, 
“for me”. But such was not the language 
of Jesus. He never uses plural personal 
pronouns in his petitions. He always says, 
“T’, and “me”, “these” and them’ that 
“thou hast given me;” never “we” and 
“us”, as we speak and should speak in our 
prayers. 

5. The Sinlessness of Jesus witnesses to 
his moral glory. 

The Gospels present us with the one 
solitary and unique fact of human history 
—an absolutely sinless Man! In his birth 
immaculate, in his childhood, youth and 
manhood, in public and private, in death 
as in life, he was faultless. Hear some 
witnesses. There is the testimony of his 
enemies. For three long years the Phari- 
sees were watching their victim. As an- 
other writes. “There was the Pharisee 
mingling in every crowd, hiding behind 
every tree. They examined his disciples, 
they cross-questioned all around him, They 
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looked into his ministerial life, into his 
domestic privacy, into his hours of retire- 
ment. They came forward with the sole 
accusation they could muster—that he had 
shown disrespect to Cesar. The Roman 
judge who ought to know, pronounced it 
void”. There was another spy—Judas. Had 
there been one failure in the Redeemer’s 
career, in his awful agony Judas would 
have remembered it for his comfort; but 
the bitterness of his despair, that which 
made his life intolerable, was—‘J have be- 
trayed the innocent blood”. 

There is the testimony of his friends. 
His disciples affirm that during their inter- 
course with him his life was unsullied. Had 
there been a single blemish they would 
have detected it, and, honest historians as 
they were, they would have recorded it, 
just as they did their own shortcomings 
and blunders. The purest and most aus- 
tere man that lived, John the Baptist, 
shrank from baptizing the Holy One, and 
in conscious unworthiness he said, ‘I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me’? Nor is his own testimony to 
be overlooked. Jesus never once confess- 
es sin. He never once asks for pardon. 
Yet is it not he who so sharply rebukes 
the self righteousness of the Pharisees? 
Does he not seem to ignore all human 
piety that is not based upon a _ broken 
heart? But yet he never lets fall a hint, 
he never breathes a prayer which implies 
the slightest trace of personal blameworthi- 
ness. If he urge sorrow and tears upon 
others, it is for their sins; if he sorrow 
and groan in agony, it is not for sins of 
his own, it is for others. At the close of 
a spotless life he could say, as no other 
mere man could. “They hated me without 
cause”. 

Nor is this all. “The soul”, it has been 
said, “like the body, has its pores”, and 
the pores are always open. “Instinctively, 
unconsciously, and whether a man will 
or not the insignificance or the greatness 
of the inner life always reveals itself”. 
From its very center and essence the moral 
nature is ever throwing out about itself 
circles of influence, encompassing itself with 
an atmosphere of self-disclosure. In Jesus 
this self-revelation was not involuntary, 
nor accidental, nor forced; it was in the 
highest degree deliberate. He surrounds 


himself with an air of superior holiness 
and moral elevation of being that still lin- 
gers in the world, and that is met with on 
every page of the Gospels; and yet he is 
felt to be the most gracious and accessi- 
ble of men. He is a stranger so far as 
revolted man fills the scene, but intimately 
near so far as misery and need demand his 
presence. The distance he took and the 
intimacy he expressed is perfect. He does 
more than look on the misery around 
him; he enters into it with a sympathy 
that is all his own; he does more than 
refuse the pollution that was around him; 
he keeps the distance of divine holiness it- 
self from every touch and stain of it. 
He is near in our weariness, our hunger, 
our danger. He is apart from our tem- 
pers, our selfishness and our sin. His holi- 
ness makes him an utter stranger in such 
a sinful world; his grace and his love keep 
him ever active in such a needy and afflict- 
ed world. He had God’s relation to sin. 
He knew evil, but was in divine suprem- 
acy over it, knowing it even as God knows 
it. But yet his perfect knowledge of man 
in all his wickedness detracts nothing from 
his matchless compassion for sinners. This 
is the very essence of his moral glory. 

6. The exquisite Assemblage and Cor- 
relation of Virtues and Excellencies in the 
Lord Jesus form another remarkable feat- 
ure of the Gospel narrative. 

There have been those who have dis- 
played distinguished traits of character; 
those who by reason of extraordinary gifts 
have risen to heights which to the great 
mass of men are inaccessible. But among 
the mightiest of men which has shown him- 
self to be evenly balanced and rightly 
poised in all his faculties and powers? In 
the very greatest and best inequality and 
disproportion are encountered. Generally 
the failings and vices of men are in the in- 
verse ratio of their virtues and their pow- 
ers. The tallest bodies cast the longest 
shadows. In Jesus Christ there is no un- 
evenness. In him there is no preponder- 
ence of the imagination over the feelings, 
of the intellect over the imagination, of the 
will over the intellect. There is in 
him an uninterrupted harmony of all 
the powers of body and soul, in which 
that serves which ought to serve, and that 
rules which ought to rule, and all works to- 
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gether to one adorable end. In him every 
grace is in its perfectness, none in excess, 
none out of place, none wanting. In nim 
justice never suffers from the exercise of 
the most amazing mercy, truth is never 
overshadowed by his peerless love, and the 
freest pardon never for an instant clouds 
his holiness. His firmness never degener- 
ates into obstinacy, or his calmness into in- 
difference. His gentleness never becomes 
weakness, nor his elevation of soul forget- 
fulness of others. In his best servants vir- 
tues and graces are uneven, and often 
clash. In Jesus Christ there is the most 
perfect balance, the most amazing equi- 
poise of every faculty and power of grace. 
In his whole life one day’s walk never con- 
tradicts another, one hour’s service never 
clashes with another. While conscious 
that he is from God and will soon return to 
God, his unfeigned sympathy makes him 
accessible to all. While he shows he is 
Master of nature’s tremendous forces, and 
the Lord of the unseen world, he turns 
aside and lays his glory by to take little 
children in his arms and to bless them. 
While he must walk amid the snares his 
foes have privily spread for his feet, he is 
equal to every occasion, is in harmony 
with the requirements of every moment. 
He never speaks where it would be better 
to keep silence, never keeps silence where 
it would be better to speak; and he always 
leaves the arena of controversy a victor, 
His unaffected majesty, so wonderfully 
depicted in the Gospels, runs through his 
whole life, and is as manifest in the midst 
of poverty and scorn, at Gethsemane and 
Calvary, as on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion and in the resurrection from the 
grave. 

7. The evangelists do not shrink from 


particularly Ommnipotence and Omnisci- 
ence, 
They do so as a mere matter of 


fact, as what might and should be ex- 
pected from so exalted a personage as 
Jesus was. How amazing the power is 
which he wields when it pleases him to do 
so. It extends to the forces of nature. At 
his word the storm is hushed into a calm, 
and the raging of the sea ceases. At his 
pleasure he walks on the water as on dry 
land. It extends to the world of evil 
spirits. At his presence demons cry out 


in fear and quit their hold on their vic- 
tims. His power extends into the realm 
of disease. Every form of sickness de- 
parts at his command, and he cures the 
sick both when he is beside them and at a 
distance from them. Death likewise, that 
inexorable tyrant that wealth has never 
bribed, nor tears softened, nor human 
power arrested, yielded instantly its prey 
when the voice of the Son of God bade 
him. 

But Jesus equally as certainly and as fully 
possessed a superhuman range of knowl- 
edge as well as superhuman power. He knew 
men; knew them as God knows them. 
Thus he saw into the depths of Nathaniel’s 
heart when he was under the fig tree; he 
saw into the depths of the sea, and the ex- 
act coin in the mouth of a particular fish; 
he read the whole past life of the woman 
at the well, though he had never before 
met with her. John tells us that “He 
needed not that any should testify of man; 
for he knew what was in man’ (ii. 25). 
He knew the world of evil spirits. He 
was perfectly acquainted with the move- 
ments of Satan and of demons. He said 
to Peter, “Simon, Simon, Satan asked to 
have you that he might sift you as wheat; 
I have made supplication for thee that thy 
faith fail not’ (Luke xxii. 31). He 
often spoke directly to the evil spirits that 
had control of people, ordering them to 
hold their peace, to come out and to enter 
no more into their victims. He knew the 
Father as no mere creature could possibly 
know him. “All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father: and no man knoweth 
the Son save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father, save the Son and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” 
(Matt. xi. 27). 

A difficulty will be felt when we attempt 
to reconcile this infinite knowledge of men, 
of the unseen world, and of God, which the 
Lord Jesus possessed, with the statements 
in Mark that he did not know the day nor 
the hour of his second advent. But the 
difficulty is no greater than that other in 
John, where we are told that his face was 
wet with human tears while the Almighty 
voice was crying, “Lazarus, come forth.” 
In both cases the divine and human are 
seen intermingling, and yet are perfectly 
distinct. 
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Such are some of the beams of Christ’s 
moral glories as they shine everywhere on 
the pages of the four Gospels. A very few 
of them are here gathered together. 
Nevertheless, what a stupendous portrait 
do they form! Nothing next to or like it 
is to be found in the annals of the whole 
race. Here is One presented to us who is 
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a true and genuine man, and yet he is the 
ideal, the representative and pattern, man, 
claiming kindred in the catholicity of his 
manhood with all men; sinless, yet full of 
tenderness and pity; higher than the high- 
est, yet stooping to the lowest and the most 
needy; perfect in all his words and ways, 
in his life and in his death! 


[Concluded in February Number.] 


The Holy Spirit, The Author of Holy Scripture* 


Rey. Fayette L. Tuomrson, D.D., LINDELL AVENUE CHURCH, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Biblical Preface—For we have not 
followed cunningly devised fables when we 
made known unto you the power and com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God, the Father, honor and glory, 
when there came such a voice to him from 
the excellent glory; This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased. And this 
voice which came from heaven we heard, 
when we were with him in the holy mount. 
We have also a more sure word of proph- 
ecy; whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day star 
arise in your hearts. Knowing this first, 
that no prophecy of the scriptures is of any 
private interpretation. For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man; 
but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.—2 Peter i. 16-21. 


Over the door of a great church in Ham- 
burg is a piece of exquisite statuary. In a 
chair sits a noble presence writing upon a 
scroll; it is John, the Evangelist, compos- 
ing the Gospel which bears his name. 
Standing above and behind the chair, dimly 
seen through the shadows, is an angel form 
with a look of ineffable love and sympathy 
in his face. That form rests its hand gen- 
tly upon the apostle’s pen. This statue is 
inspiration in marble; for, at its heights 
and in its essence, inspiration is. neither 
purely human nor altogether divine; but 
the resultant of a holy union of both: 
“For this prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man; but holy men of 
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God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost”. 

Did the Spirit of God blunder as he 
moved these holy men of old? Did He 
succeed in expressing His thought through 
them as they spake under His movings? 
Have we now here before us in the Book 
the recorded utterances of the Holy Spirit; 
or have we merely the opinions of these 
holy men of old? Transcendently vital 
questions, these, for they measure all the 
distinctions, celestial spaces broad, between 
an authoritative Word of God to be be- 
lieved and obeyed; and a blundering old 
volume, well meaning enough to be sure, 
but fuller of mistakes than the latest school 
text-book or the most recent guess in sci- 
ence. 

They mark as well the distinction be- 
tween a life hampered and weakened by 
religious doubt and uncertain faith, the 
prey of the latest fad in the intellectual 
and religious world; and a life strong and 
stalwart in its poise and swing because 
based and grounded in the eternal and 
changeless verities of the living God. A 
faith founded on guesses and perhapses is 
likely to topple in the war of things and 
tumble into hopeless ruin, like the house 
built upon the sands. 

One word in the text is the fulcrum for 
tremorless faith, and is the key to all ulti- 
mate authoritative utterances upon the 
great theme of Inspiration. That word is 
MOVED; Holy men spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Dig deep down 
into that apparently commonplace word and 
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discover a wealth of meaning unsuspected 
by the surface reader. The root verb is “to 
bear along”, and we have here a word- 
form which literally rendered would lead 
us to read: “holy men of old spake being 
borne along by the Holy Ghost”. 

The power, the irresistibleness, of the 
word, if you please, can best be appreciated 
by an examination of the passages where it 
is used. We may know the meaning of 
words by consulting dictionaries; but if we 
want to have a wealth of light on shades 
of word-meanings, then see how exact 
users of words employ the term in ques- 
tion under varying circumstances. Bring 
‘this word to that illumination. 

Friends brought a paralytic young man 
to Christ. He was so helpless that he 
could not come alone, and his helplessness 
is strikingly set forth by this word in the 
statement that he was “borne” by his 
friends. A lunatic youth at the mountain’s 
base baffles the power of the disciples and 
spreads terror among the onlookers, until 
the Lord descends and in quiet command 
uses this word, saying “bring” him to me. 
The multitudes are hungry and only a few 
Joaves to be had; but this word touching 
the supply in the authoritative command of 
Jesus: “bring” them to me, issues in more 
baskets of fragments when the feast closes 
than there were loaves when it began. The 
same word is in the lips of our Lord when 
the controversy about the tribute money 
is settled, and he says, “bring” me a penny. 
When Paul is shipwrecked he tells us that 
his bark is “driven” by the winds, and he 
uses the same strong word to express the 
power of the gale. 2 

I plead for no mechanical theory of in- 
spiration; indeed, I am not much interested 
in “theories”; I trust I am not ignorant of 
much at least of the latest and best writ- 
ings upon this much discussed topic; but I 
do ask you to note with more than passing 
attention the fact, that had the writer of 
this passage gone through the entire facile 
and exact language in which it was 
couched, in search for a word, he could not 
have found one more emphatically setting 
forth the authority and dominion of the 
Holy Spirit in Holy Scripture. These holy 
men of old wrote, being borne along by the 
Spirit of God as the paralytic young man 
was borne by his friends; as the lunatic 


young man was borne by his relatives; as 
the fish and the tribute money were carried 
by the disciples; driven, if you will submit 
to that strong word—driven as Paul’s ship 
was driven by the Mediterranean tempest. 

New meaning then covers this passage 
with glory not of earth. We sometimes 
teach our children that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, David the Psalms, Luke the 
Acts, Paul the Galatians, etc., and it is 
well; but in a profound sense let us also 
teach them that the Spirit of God wrote the 
book; that it is not a man-written but a 
Spirit-indited message. 

This conception of the Superintendency 
of the Spirit of God guarantees the matter 
of Holy Scripture. Take your choice 
among the theories; there is much in many 
of them to commend; but at their best they 
are but human efforts to explain the fact. 
Perhaps, if we fully grasp it, the fact is 
beyond comprehensive explanation; but be 
that as it may, it is the fact which counts, 
rather than any particular explanation of 
the fact. These messages are God’s word 
to men, not because this or that theory ap- 
peals to me; not because they are voted 
reasonable by schoolmen; not because ma- 
jorities hold them;—all these considera- 
tions have weight and may most appropri- 
ately be taken into account; but the final 
and decisive element is the authorship of 
the Divine Spirit—they are true because 
the Spirit of God indited them. So I 
must come to this Book, if I am to find its 
sweets, in an attitude of mind quite unlike 
that with which I approach any other book. 
Perhaps for intellectual purposes I may 
study it as literature, or as history, or as 
philosophy; but I will always need to re- 
member throughout such study Galileo’s an- 
swer to his Inquisitors: “the Bible is given 
to tell you how to go to heaven, not how 
the heavens go”. Throughout all its in- 
culcations its voice rings with an authority 
not of earth; and its “thus saith the Lord” 
bases that authority, not in the approving 
judgment of men, but in the proclamation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

This Superintendency has something to 
say relative to the form of the message. 
Truth worth imparting is worthy of being 
expressed in form easily understood by 
those to whom it is uttered; and One 
mighty enough to impart such truth is wise 
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enough to make Himself understood. Com- 
mon men doing the world’s work must be 
able to understand this divine message 
sufficiently well to obey it and avail them- 
selves of its blessings. It comes to a race 
blighted by transgressions, past and present, 
and whose intellectual and spiritual percep- 
tions are blunted by blindness. There must 
not be, then, any occult and hard to be un- 
derstood processes leading the way to soul’s 
peace. I find myself utterly out of har- 
mony with any view of Holy Scripture 
which makes it a hard book to understand, 
or one requiring technical scholarship to 
effectively interpret. There are deeps in it 
beyond the ken of the profoundest scholar- 
ship, to be sure; but its fundamentals are 
at the command of the child. The Spirit 
of God who indited it has always spoken in 
such terms as the devout and willing soul 
may always understand. 

The uncorrupted preservation of this 
message is also involved. Truths worth 
revealing are worth preserving from con- 
tamination. Now and then men talk glibly 
about the long centuries since these writ- 
ings took form, about the variations in the 
texts, the multiplicity of manuscripts and 
many other intricacies of the cloister; tend- 
ing to impress the common mind with the 
unreliability of the record. There is usually 
a scholastic answer to all this; but our 
answer now is not scholastic, but practical. 
He who indited the book at the first, and 
in such form that “the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein’, has 
been with the book ever since as its pro- 
tector and preserver. The angel behind St. 
John’s chair has been there from the be- 
ginning, and is there yet. A God big 
enough to reveal His will to His children 
is big enough to take care of that revela- 
tion to the uttermost ages. 

But matter and form and preservation 
are all dependent upon the interpretation 
of the message. How may I enter into the 
very heart of the Book? How may I know 
its meaning? The usual answer has much 
of truth in it: scholarship, the commentar- 
ies, theology, philosophy, scholasticism, 
study; all true but not all of the truth. At 
the roots of life spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned, and the only inter- 
preter of the Word of God is the Spirit of 
God. A friend writes me a letter; in that 


letter is a statement I do not understand. 
Manifestly the only authority as to the 
meaning of that statement is the writer of 
it; so at the last analysis the Spirit of 
Almighty God is final authority in Scripture 
interpretation. , 

If you will bear it, there is here also a 
suggestion of progressive revelation in this 
theme of mine. The angel is still behind 
St. John’s chair. When He is come, he 
shall show you all things”, he shall take of 
mine and show it unto you”. More light is 
constantly breaking from the Word of 
God and will continue to break as long as 
devout souls stand before it with the glory 
of the Divine Spirit flooding heart and 
brain. In other words, it is not only true 
that the Bible was once inspired; it is in- 
spired yet. It is not only true that holy 
men were once borne along as the message 
of God came to them; it is true that they 
are borne along yet as they seek to know 
that message and obey it. The Spirit of 
God is evermore with the people of God 
and the Church of God, to interpret the 
message of God to every changed condi- 
tion and every new call of life. 

The setting of the theme is strikingly 
suggestive; the writer remembered the per- 
sonal words of his Lord, and recalled with 
perfect clearness the opened heaven that 
day on the mountain top, and the witness 
of the divine voice—ah, you say, if I might 
only have that! But hold! It is the thrill- 
ing teaching that you have something actu- 
ally better—‘“‘a more sure word of prophecy 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed”. 
A Spirit-dominated Book, vibrant with 
love, virile with power, is your perpetual 
companion—a better revelation than the 
personal presence of Jesus, than an open 
sky and witnessing voices. 

The seal of the Huguenots was, you will 
remember, an immense anvil, surrounded 
on all sides by broken hammers, while un- 
derneath was written: 


“Hammer away, ye hostile bands; 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


The hammers of the centuries have beat- 
en themselves to fragments upon the Book; 
but it still stands, not one jot or tittle of it 
removed—the most conspicuous single ob- 
ject amid all the wrecks of time. 
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PROFESSOR JosEPH D. Witson, D.D., RerormMep EpiscopAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Christian Church is no stranger to 
the emergence of error, nor to its tempo- 
tary prevalence. The Eighteenth Century 
witnessed the growth and wide influence of 
Deism. Discussions on Natural Religion 
—an interesting and not unprofitable ex- 
ercise—attracted seekers after something 
new. Why not make Natural Religion a 
prelude to Revealed Religion, and thus take 
the indifferent and skeptical with guile? 
But the movement refused to remain in the 
channel which some of its promoters laid 
out for it. Natural religion presently de- 
manded the whole of the stage. It became 
the fashion of the day. Revealed Religion 
was disesteemed, neglected, discarded; 
until a large number of pulpits in England 
were filled with deists. Men set to declare 
and expound the Christian faith, preached 
Seneca and Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
They prattled sweetly, “Be good and you 
will be happy”; and, as always happens 
when men preach nothing but morality, 
immorality increased. 

At length, however, Christian men of 
might bestirred themselves. Butler, Paley, 
Edwards, Clarke reasoned. The enemy was 
met and beaten, but not until many souls 
were hurt. We may wonder that Proyi- 
dence was silent so long. But is it not al- 
ways so? Offences come; it must needs be 
that offences come. Then, when the stream 
of error rises to a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord lifts up a standard against the enemy. 

For now a good many years Rationalistic 
Criticism has been making its way into the 
Christian Church. So novel, so specious in 
its claims of making the Bible more prec- 
ious, so full of promises of winning skeptics 
to obedience to Christ, has it been, that 
through its originators, like Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, were infidels, its menace to 
faith was unnoticed. It was tolerated, com- 
plimented, even thoughtlessly endorsed, by 
many who were far from being rationalists. 
It has grown. It has ceased asking tolera- 
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tion. It aspires to control. 

The enemy has come in, not now a trick- 
ling stream but as a flood. And the Spirit 
of the Lord lifts up the standard. Men of 
might have spoken. Baxter in ‘Sacrifice 
and Sanctuary” has examined Wellhausen, 
and nothing is left of Wellhausen. Profes- 
sor Green’s “Unity of Genesis’ has wit- 
nessed no attempt at reply. McGarvey’s 
“Authorship of Deuteronomy” has exposed 
shallowness and pretence. Orr’s “Problem 
of the Old Testament’, with scrupulous 
fairness and astonishing patience, has dis- 
entangled the truth from webs of sophistry. 
These are works of conscientious and pains- 
taking learning by which the realm of Bib- 
lical research has been enriched, and their 
appearance is the one good thing which 
Rationalistic Criticism has brought about. 
In these and other like works, the Spirit of 
the Lord has lifted a standard against the 
flood of learned foolishness. I can not un- 
derstand how a man can read these solid 
books, or any one of them, and retain re- 
spect for the pyrotechnic performances 
which have flashed their baneful light upon 
Biblical study. 

But many ministers and teachers are too 
busy to study great books, or too poor to 
buy them; and meanwhile the corruption 
spreads through its own inherent badness; 
as the rotten apple spoils the whole barrel- 
full. Soundness and purity require care and 
labor and cost; and so while the popular 
press’ knows of the assaults upon the Divine 
Word, it does not know that in the field of 
scholarship all the assaults have been re- 
pelled. 

Misinterpretations Exposed. 

The destructive theories have, of late, be- 
gun to make their appearance in popular 
journals. Meeting there the eyes of readers 
who have not yet learned to discount the 
claims to extraordinary scholarship in 
which critics hostile to the Bible indulge, 
these theories do mischief. All false the- 
ories are hurtful; to the propounder, who 
deceives himself; to the unwary reader, 
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who is misled; and even to those who de- 
tect the fallacies and reject them; but, of 
course, the chief hurt is to the unwary 
reader, that is, to nine-tenths of all readers. 

When a man reads an article signed by 
somebody with “Professor” before his 
name—an article abounding in  piovs 
phrases and interspersed with various 7 ~1- 
tonic names, presumably of great and good 
men—he can not be expected to ask him- 
self, “Now what error is this Professor 
trying to smuggle in?”, “What texts has he 
misrepresented?”, “What important feat- 
ures has he concealed?” The reader who is 
himself a critic will ask all these questions, 
and be on his guard. Professions of piety, 
or of remarkable learning, or of phenome- 
nal desire for the truth, will not influence 
him, unless it be to make him suspicious. 
This is not good for him, but he can take 
care of himself. But, if he be the ordinary 
reader—as most of us are—what can we ex- 
pect of him but that he will accept as truth 
what he finds printed in religious or semi- 
religious journals, and called “the result of 
careful scholarship” ? 

There have been appearing in the is- 
sues of The Homiletic Review for several 
months the lucubrations of a Professor in 
a college which bears the honored name of 
the great Scottish reformer. The feeble 
reasonings in those productions are not a 
ground of censure—good men are often il- 
logical, and they are of course open to rec- 
tification—but the misstatements in those 
articles ought not to pass unexposed. They 
are, I suppose, a case of self-deception, aris- 
ing, among other causes, from the voluntary 
submission of that Professor’s own intelli- 
gence to the control of unbelieving German 
scholars. Those misstatements have, no 
doubt, been accepted as truth by the major- 
ity of readers of that magazine. 


“What Did Moses Do?” 


Under the heading, ‘What did Moses do” 
(The Homiletic Review, May, 1907), this 
Professor poses as defending Moses against 
those critics who deny the existence of 
Moses, or who assert that he never did any- 
thing. He says: 

“Outside the Hexateuch the references 
to Moses are few. In Hosea xii. 13 he is 
the prophet by whom Israel was brought 


up out of Egypt,—also in Micah vi. 4, and 
in Isaiah iii. 11—Jeremiah xy. 1 couples him 


with Samuel as an intercessor, and his law 
is referred to in Malachi iv. 4, and Daniel 
ix. 13. Beyond this there is hardly a refer- 
ence to him.” 

Let us see about this. The Professor 
gives four references to Moses outside the 
Pentateuch and Joshua, and three refer- 
ences to Moses’ law, seven in all—‘hardly 
a reference beyond’, he says. If you will 
open your Bibles you will find mention— 

1 Kings viii. 9, of the tables of stone 
which Moses put into the ark. 

1 Chron. xxiii. 14, of Moses the man of 
God. 

Ezra iii. 2, of the altar for burnt offerings 
as it is written in the law of Moses the 
man of God. 

Psalm ciii. 7, He made known his ways 
unto Moses. 

Psalm cy. 26, Then sent he Moses his ser- 
vant. 

Psalm cvi. 16, They envied Moses in the 
camp and Aaron the saint of the Lord. 

In verse 23, Therefore He said that he 
would destroy them had not Moses, his 
chosen, stood before him in the breach. 

But I will not weary you with citations. 
Moses and the law given by Moses are re- 
ferred to in the following places: 

Judges i. 16-20; iii. 4; iv. 13; 1 Samuel 
xii. 6-8; 1 Kings ii. 3; vill. 9, 53, 56. 

2 Kings xiv. 6; xviii. 4, 6) T2seecxumoe 
XXill. 23. 

1 Chron. vii 3, 49; Xv. 15; XxX1. 20; xXxI, 
135 XXiJ13 stare KVL 

2 Chron. 1. 33 V. I03 vill. 133 xxueeos 
xxiv. 6, 0; xxv. 4; XXX. 16; Kies 
XXXIV. 145 KKxV. 6, 12. 

Ezra iii. 2; vi. 18; vii. 6. 

Nehemiah i. 7, 8; viii. 1, 14; ix. 14; xX. 
20% Xiieers 

Psalm Ixxvii. 20; xcix. 6; ciii. 7; cv. 26; 
CVl. 16, 23) 32) 

Isaiah Ixiii. 11, 12; Jeremiah xv. 1; Micah 
vi. 4; Malachi iv. 4; Daniel ix. 11, 13. 

A closer search would probably find other 
references. 

Here are thirty-nine references to Moses, 
and nineteen references to the law written 
by Moses—making fifty-eight in all. Be- 
sides these the expressions, “the law’, and 
“the law of the Lord”, in which the same 
law of Moses is indicated, are so numerous 
as to preclude citation. And yet this Pro- 
fessor tells his readers that there are four 
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references to Moses and three to Moses’ 
law, and beyond these hardly any! 

This is not an instance of bad reasoning. 
It is an instance of reckless carelessness, of 
presuming on the ignorance of his readers, 
and of blind reliance upon the accuracy of 
the German from whom he borrowed his 
misinformation. 


Late Date of Deuteronomy. 


Another instance of obliviousness you 
will find in the same writer’s performance 
in The Homiletic Review, September, 1907, 
in which he tries to show that Deuteronomy 
did not come from the hand or from the 
time of Moses. He quotes the passage 
Deut. xix. 14, ““Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbor’s landmark which they of old time 
have set’, and then triumphantly declares 
that this has a meaning only for a people 
who have been settled for generations upon 
the land. 

But he ends his quotation in the middle 
of the sentence. The verse reads: 


“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s 
landmark which they of old time have set 
in thine inheritance which thou shalt in- 
herit in the land that the Lord thy God 
giveth thee to possess it”. 


It is a command to be observed in the 
land to which they were going. The rea- 
sons for such a command are obvious 
enough. Canaan was to be divided among 
the families of Israel. The means of fixing 
the limits of a man’s possessions were the 
ancient landmarks—and the more ancient 
the better. Entering the country as con- 
querors and expecting to possess the land, 
some such provision as this must have been 
made, whether recorded or not, at the out- 
set. They had no system of surveys based 
on meridians of longitude or parallels of 
latitude. The landmarks used by the for- 
mer possessors of the soil were the easiest, 
the most natural and the best means of de- 
limitation. 

But our concern is not with the desirabil- 
ity of landmarks. It is with the kind of 
argument which suppresses the part of a 
verse pointing to the future, and thus re- 
verses the meaning of the passage. How 
shall we characterize such a procedure? 
And what must we think of a theory which 
requires such methods to support it? 

The destructive critics complain loudly of 


strictures upon their methods, and they have 
managed to secure the sympathy of the 
newspapers, as an abused company of in- 
jured innocents; but in view of the methods 
of which I have given specimens, can we 
wonder that serious-minded men use strong 
language? 

Let us pass from instances of misrepre- 
sentation to specimens of logic. I quote 
from this same Professor: 


“A close examination of the laws of the 
Pentateuch shows that they cannot have all 
come from one man or one time. There 
are serious differences between Exodus, 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy—differences so 
serious as to imply that social conditions 
had changed in the interval between the 
laws. The laws reflect those conditions, 
and come from widely different periods in 
the history. In that case they can not all 
have come from Moses”. 


And then he goes on to imply that only 
a small fragment came from Moses, and to 
eviscerate that fragment. 

Now there are differences between Deut- 
eronomy and the preceding legislation, or 
as the critic would call it, the succeeding 
legislation in the middle books of the Pen- 
tateuch. In this case the critic does not 
misrepresent the facts, but his inference 
that all the laws could not have come from 
Moses is absurd. Deuteronomy was written 
at the end of the forty years’ wandering; 
the preceding laws at the beginning. There 
was a different social condition. Social 
conditions change in forty years even 
among a settled people; but Israel had not 
been settled. For forty years they had been 
nomads. While wandering, Israel had been 
one vast camp moving frequently as pastur- 
age required. Now, on the borders of Can- 
aan, the laws adjust themselves to a settled 
agricultural condition. That end was not 
lost sight of in the previous laws, but modi- 
fications come when the settled condition is 
imminent. If you compare the laws you 
will find that, though unaltered in principle, 
the differences are precisely those which 
arise, first, from the hortatory style of 
Deuteronomy, which is a series of dis- 
courses upon the law of God; and, secondly, 
from the change in circumstances. 

To illustrate: During the wandering, 
whenever an animal was killed for food an 
offering thereof must be made at the door 
of the tabernacle (Lev. xvii. 3-5). The 
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purpose of the law is evident. It was to 
maintain the unity of the people. None 
must wander so far as to be out of touch 
with the center of the social and religious 
life. But when they come to Canaan, and 
are about to scatter to their farms, such a 
law would be impracticable. The restric- 
tion is removed; the Israelite might then 
kill animals for food anywhere (Deut. xii. 
15). The national unity is preserved by the 
central shrine for worship to which every 
man must go. This is a change which is 
natural and under the circumstances inev- 
itable. 


The critics’ theory, that in the time of 
Ezra, when the Jews were widely scattered 
in Babylon, in Egypt and throughout the 
Holy Land, certain priests made the law in 
Leviticus that every Hebrew, though he was 
hundreds of miles away, must go up to 
Jerusalem whenever he wished to eat a 
piece of meat, does not recommend itself to 
my judgment. 


As an instance, how an excellent law 
may need authoritative explanation—call it 
addition if you will—we have the case of 
the Hebrew slave. According to Ex. xxi. 
2 and Lev. xxv. 39, a debtor might sell 
himself to work out his debt, but must be 
set free in the seventh year. The purpose 
of this law is plain. It was to provide an 
honorable way of paying debts. But Jeho- 
vah did not wish a nation of masters and 
slaves; so every Hebrew was a freeman in 
the seventh year no matter what the 
amount he owed. He was free. He could 
hold his head erect among his fellow- 
countrymen. 


But suppose a mean and parsimonious 
master. The slave is freed in the seventh 
year, according to the law, but out he goes 
without food or clothing or tools with 
which to labor. What can he do but run 
into debt again or sell himself once more? 
That there were mean masters in the wil- 
derness I do not doubt, or, if there were 
not, they were plentifully developed in 
after time, as we learn by the prophets. 

Now Moses, in expounding that law in 
Deut. xv. 12, 13, adds this: 


“And when thou sendest him out free 
from thee, thou shalt not let him go away 
empty. Thou shalt furnish him liberally 
out of thy flock and out of thy floor and 
out of thy winepress”. 


Of course good masters had always done 
this. The explanation or addition takes 
away excuse from selfish masters who 
would evade their duty. The critic says 
this could not have come from Moses. It 
is difficult to see how it could have come 
from anyone else. 


False Premises and False Conclusions. 


I do not know that it is worth while to 
pursue this critic any further. He, in com- 
mon with destructive critics generally, is 
obsessed with two false notions which 
vitiate all his argumentative processes. 

The First: That the Hebrews, like all 
mankind at that time, were a race of sav- 
ages; that writing was unknown, and any 
such thing as a code of laws impossible 
among them. The critic is aware that this 
notion has been utterly exploded by the ar- 
cheological discoveries of recent years, 
which show that long before the time of 
Moses there was well developed literature 
in Egypt, Babylon and Palestine. And the 
code of Hammurabi, which dates from the 
time of Abraham or before, shows not only 
a complex legislation, but that the people 
must have been able to read these laws 
posted in the streets of their cities. The 
critics know this, but somehow they can- 
not rid themselves of the mistake with 
which their system started under Well- 
hausen. All this reasoning is underlaid 
with this false assumption. They seem 
unable to rid themselves of it. 

The Second False Notion is, that all reli- 
gion begins on a low plane, in fetishism, 
and rises through idolatry and polytheism 
to monotheism and a spiritual faith. I 
have adverted to this notion before, and 
so, of course, have other and wiser men; 
but I consider it so grossly untrue and so 
prolific of mistaken inferences that I draw 
attention to it again. Nothing is more 
common in the whole range of critical lit- 
erature than the assumption that the He- 
brew religion could not have risen to the 
lofty spirituality of the prophets without 
long years of slow growth. 

Tendency of Religion to Degenerate. 

Now where are the facts to show that 
any religion has been developed from a 
crude animism or henotheism or idolatry 
or anything of the sort, to monotheism or 
a high spirituality by an inherent ten- 
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dency? I know of not a solitary instance 
of such development. A people may turn 
from idolatry to, let us say, Christianity; 
but this is not development of their idol- 
atry, it is the acceptance of another and 
higher faith. Every religion of which we 
know anything has degenerated from such 
primal purity as it had. This must be 
true, of course, with revealed religion. 
Coming from God it is pure. At the hand 
of man it suffers admixture of earthiness. 

But as the critics do not recognize any 
religion as specially revealed, let the test 
be made with religion generally. Budd- 
hism began with the self-denying life of 
Guatama. It has deteriorated to a mass 
of empty phrases and foolish ceremonies. 
The most ancient papyrus of Egypt pre- 
sents a noble idea of God. It degenerated 
to the adoration of beasts. The oldest 
Veda of the Brahmans is the purest Veda. 
Christianity itself degenerated into the 
grossness and superstition of the dark 
ages. And the noblest work any reformer 
has done or can do is the recalling of the 
Church to the lofty ethical and spiritual 
ideals of the New Testament. 

Such was the work of the Prophets of 
Israel. We hear in them echoes of the 
words of Moses as he stood upon the 
plains of Moab and delivered his parting 
addresses before he died (Deut. x. 12): 


“And now, Israel, what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the 
Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and 
to love him and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul?” 

“Man doth not live by bread only but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord” (Deut. viii. 3). 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy might (Deut. vi. 5), and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18). 

“Give the stranger, the fatherless and 
widow, food and raiment, and love ye the 
stranger” (Deut. x. 18, 19). 


That Israel degenerated from such high 
ideals as these is true. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you put Deuteronomy in the 
time of Josiah or in the time of Moses. 
They degenerated after Josiah as they did 
after Moses. Do the writing prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and the rest denounce 
sacrifices when the offerers’ lives were dis- 
obedient to God’s will? So did Samuel 
long before: “Hath the Lord as great de- 


light in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. xv. 22). 

I am glad to observe that the attention 
of Ethnologists is turning toward this truth 
of the natural and normal tendency to de- 
generation in all religious cults. Sir W. 
M. Ramsay writes (Contemp, Review, 
Sept., 1907) : 


“There is a modern method based on the 
assumption that there takes place normally 
a continuous development in religion— 
since primitive times. Such a development 
is practically universal among civilized 
races; among less civilized races, the con- 
dition remaining stationary or with pro- 
gress abnormally slow; that the primitive 
in religion is barbarous, savage, blood- 
thirsty, and low in the scale of civilization; 
that the line of growth is normally and us- 
ually toward milder, more gracious, and 
nobler forms of religion, and that the prim- 
itive type can be discovered by studying 
the savage of the present day, and that the 
lowest savage is the most primitve...... 
Wherever evidence exists, with the rarest 
exceptions, the history of religipn is the 
history of degeneracy. So far as the his- 
tory of Mediterranean lands reaches I find 
only degeneration—corrected on rare oc- 
casions by the influence of prophets and 
teachers. The primitive savage who trans- 
forms his fetish in the course of many 
generations, through the Elohistic stage 
into the Jehovah of the Hebrews, is un- 
known to me.” 


Some Queer Critical Results. 


In the hands of the critics this notion of 
religious development brings some queer 
results. The book of Deuteronomy be- 
tokens, say they, a great advance in reli- 
gious ideas; so great that it must have 
come late in the monarchy. And this same 
book, say they, originates the central altar, 
the one place where acceptable sacrifices 
could be made. They are very certain of 
that. They assure us that, prior to 
Josiah, altars might be reared anywhere 
and true worship offered anywhere; that 
God was not confined to a single spot but 
could be approached by the devout soul in 
any place. They instance Elijah, Samuel 
and other good men as proof. 

If this be so, where is the development? 
To change from a God omnipresent to a 
God limited to one spot does not look like 
an advance to higher spiritual ideas. The 
critics’ romance needs some reconstruction 
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here. It has been reconstructed a good 
many times. Some one with lively imagi- 
nation will have to try again at this point. 

As to this matter of a central sanctu- 
ary: The preservation of the nation’s 
unity is the reason for it. Before there 
was a King that shrine was the civic and 
religious center—the capital of the nation. 
And when the monarchy came and _ the 
civic center became separated from the re- 
ligious, it was even more important to 
maintain the central place of worship if 
Israel was to preserve its faith, The cen- 
tral sanctuary was always the law. During 
the wandering in the wilderness the spot 
on the earth’s surface changed as often as 
the camp moved. The shrine was the tab- 
ernacle with its sacred furnishment. That 
some special city should ultimately be fixed 
upon was, of course, expected. This is 
apparent from the terms of the law in Deut. 
KI. LO) Lilie 


“When ye go over Jordan and dwell in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
you to inherit, and when he giveth you rest 
from all your enemies round about so that 
ye dwell in safety, then there shall be a 
place which the Lord your God shall 
choose to cause his name to dwell there; 
thither shall ye bring all that I command 
you”’. 

Shiloh was the sanctuary for a while. 
It was there in the time of Joshua 
(xvii. 7, 8, 10); in the time of the Judges 
(xviii. 31) ; in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. 
i. 3, 24; il. 14; ili. 21). But Shiloh was re- 
jected for the wickedness of priests and 
people: 

“They provoked him to anger with their 
high places and moved him to jealousy 
with their graven images—so that he for- 
sook the tabernacle in Shiloh, the tent 
which he had placed among men’ (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 58-60). 

The final center was Zion, and so it con- 
tinued till the mission of the Hebrew 
people was ended. 

But was this law of a central shrine de- 
signed to work absurdity? Did it forbid 
all worship with sacrifice and offerings 
when the ark was captive among the Phil- 
istines and the tokens of God’s presence 
were withdrawn from Shiloh? Did it for- 
bid an altar—except the central altar— 
under any circumstances? Certainly not. 
Deuteronomy itself, the very book which 


emphasizes the central shrine, authorizes an 
altar on Mt. Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 6, 7), an 
altar of burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings. 

Did Elijah sacrifice on Mt. Carmel? 
Where else but in the Northern Kingdom 
could he challenge the priest of Baal to 
conflict? Imagine the absurdity of 
Elijah’s challenging the priests of Baal to 
go to Jerusalem and there determine 
whether Jehovah or Baal would answer by 
fire. How quickly would the Baal priests 
have declined the test. And how reason- 
ably, too. Judea was to them a foreign 
land. Jehovah was worshipped there and 
possibly as a local God might have some 
power. A contest at Jerusalem would be 
taking unfair advantage of Baal, and a pro- 
posal to fight out the controversy there 
would show that Elijah was uncertain of 
the issue. Elijah was not uncertain, and 
the tragedy on Carmel showed that Jeho- 
vah was God in all the earth. And this 
instance is paraded as proving there was 
no central sanctuary! 

Gideon built an altar at Ophrah. The 
Angel of the Lord commanded him to do 
it; but when afterward of his own accord 
he set up worship in the same place, he 
was condemned. Manoah offers a kid by 
Divine command (Judges xiii. 16). Noth- 
ing in these instances precludes the central 
shrine. It was the ideal—attained when- | 
ever possible but not insisted on when im- 
practicable or absurd. In other words the 
law was made for man and not man for 
the law. 

But I will not weary you further with a 
discussion which cannot be compressed 
into an address. Professor Orr has #x- 
amined the subject to all its ramifications. 
His book and Dr. McGarvey’s leave noth- 
ing untouched. 


Attempt to Bolster the Critical Theory. 


I will glance at Professor Ryle’s heroic 
attempt (in Hastings’ Dictionary) to bol- 
ster the critical theory of Deuteronomy. 
Confronted by the abundant allusions in 
Isaiah (i. 17-23; x. 2); (Deut: xxiveetzin 
Isaiah i. 23; v. 23; Deut. xvi. 19); (Amos 
ii. 8; Deut. xxiv. 12); Samuel, Hosea and 
Kings to offerings, tithes, distinctions of 
clean and unclean, the solemn assembly, the 
law of leprosy and other matters of ritual 
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as found in Deuteronomy, he admits per- 
force that these were in existence and had 
come from Moses. So that Moses did give 
something. He grants that Moses wrote 
the book of the covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiii). 

This is very proper as far as it goes. But 
how about the prohibition of wizards and 
those with familiar spirits which King 
Saul enforced (1 Sam. xxviii. 3—Deut. 
Xvili. I1) ; or of impurities in the sanctuary 
condemned by Hosea (iv. 14, Deut. xxiii. 
18); or of removing landmarks (Hosea 
vy. 1o—Deut. xix. 14); or of the. censure 
upon Joash in 2 Kings xiv. 6, for disobey- 
ing the law of Moses which forbade put- 
ting fathers to death for the sins of their 
children or children for their father (Deut. 
xxiv. 16). These laws are not in the Book 
of the Covenant, but they are in Deuter- 
onomy. Then Deuteronomy was written be- 
fore Hosea or Amos or Saul or Samuel 
lived. 
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It is pitiful to read Ryle’s evasion. 
These laws, he says, existed long before 
Deuteronomy was written in the time of 
Josiah. Did they? Then who wrote them? 
Moses, of course. And if Moses wrote 
the laws of Deuteronomy—every law 
which we can trace—where is the critical 
hypothesis? It is sad that the pride of con- 
sistency forbids the abandonment of error. 
I cannot help hoping that Professor Ryle 
will be heroic, and will disown a theory 
which, unless I greatly mistake, he begins 
to see is a delusion. 

I do not doubt that the destructive criti- 
cism, with its pretensions to extraordinary 
sincerity and marvelous scholarship, has 
taken in, among its victims, many good 
men. They have rashly committed them- 
selves to it in public utterances; and now, 
unhappily, their pride stands in the way 
of renouncing theories which from top to 
bottom are nothing but pedantry and pre- 
tense. 


“¢ An Irrational Trio’ and Their Critic” —Ten Years Ago 


[In the year of grace 1897, there ap- 
peared in “The Academy” of April 17, the 
following criticism of a book by Hugh 
Mortimer Cecil, entitled ‘“Pseudo-Philoso- 
phy at the End of the Nineteenth Century: 
An Irrational Trio: Kidd—Drummond— 
Balfour’. It gives a glimpse of what po- 
lite London was thinking ten years ago, 
which calls up visions of ephemeral glory, 
and may well be contrasted with what it is 
thinking of to-day.—Editor.] 


In the course of the last five years three 
books, in the day of their coming forth, 
have made some sensation among that 
portion of the public which permits itself 
to be interested in the questions at issue 
between the champions of orthodoxy and 
the exponents of the theory inadequately 
named naturalism. These are Mr. Kidd’s 
Social Evolution, the late Professor Drum- 
mond’s Ascent of Man, and Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief* This the three 
have in common: that they are attempts 
at conciliation between religion, under- 
stood in its most elemental sense, and the 
proved facts of scientific research, and that 


*Originally published, we believe, as ‘‘ A Defence of 
Philesophic Doubt”’. 


each of them makes an endeavor to assimi- 
late those facts, and to assign them a con- 
venient niche in the religious categories. 

Mr. Hugh Mortimer Cecil will have 
none of this legerdemain; the flank of the 
rationalist position shall not be so turned 
if his vigilance can frustrate the manoeu- 
vre; and with a pen steeped in sulphuric 
acid he has set out to confute these writers 
one by one. And in spite of a vitriolic 
tendency unduly to contemn the intel- 
lectual powers of those who find them- 
selves in the opposite camp, notwithstand- 
ing also a dangerous facility in attributing 
to them motives of an unworthy nature, 
he is one who must be reckoned with as 
a clear thinker, a cogent reasoner, a lucid 
and accomplished writer. 

One of Mr. Kidd’s main theses was to 
this effect: that the possession of reason 
is inconsistent with the will to submit to 
the conditions imposed on man as a mem- 
ber of society, that is, of a greater organ- 
ism; the conclusion being that the prog- 
ress to which the process of natural selec- 
tion tends would have concluded in the 
day when the reasoning powers were per- 
fected, but for a factor above and beyond 
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reason—that is to say, the religious in- 
stinct. Of this contention Mr. Cecil dis- 
poses very effectually: 


“Mr. Kidd conceives ‘natural selection’ 
to be a ‘force’ acting upon man against his 
Own interests. In reality, however, the 
strife of evolution is not between man and 
natural selection, but between men them- 
selves, and natural selection is only the 
name for the result of this conflict’. 


Against Professor Drummond’s work- 
shop-and-machine argument Mr. Cecil ef- 
fectually retorts: 


“There is no value in his argument that 
we ought to seek the meaning of evolu- 
tion in its end, not in its beginning—in 
man, not in the atom—for the reason that 
we do not know the end of evolution yet; 
and for the reason that while we are ex- 
ternal to the atom we are not external to 
ourselves, and so cannot avoid the egoistic 
fallacy of interpreting the universe in 
terms of ourselves”. , 


This is a perfectly true and just com- 
ment, for “it appeareth not what we shall 
be”, as Mr. Drummond might have been 
expected to remember. Also Mr. Cecil 
points out once more that the Scots pro- 
fessor was mistaken in supposing himself 
to be the first to observe the importance 
of the altruistic principle in biology. 

Coming to the third essay—that of Mr. 
Balfour—we have somewhat against the 
writer—that he attempts to prejudice his 
readers against the author of Foundations 
of Belief, by suggesting a suspicion as to 
his sincerity; and that in so futile a fash- 
ion as to throw doubt upon his possessing 
the coolness and patience requisite for 
profitable controversy. At a_ certain 
Church Congress Mr. Balfour read a paper 
on the “Religion of Humanity”, in the 
course of which he argued that Christian- 
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ity holds out a more consoling hope; that 
it is, therefore, not hastily to be thrust 
aside in favor of any such substitute as 
Comte conceived. With this Mr. Cecil 
would have us compare the conclusion of 
the Fragment of Progress, the rectorial 
address to Glasgow University, in which 
Mr. Balfour said: 


“It is easy, no doubt, to find in the 
clouds which obscure our path what shapes 
we please; to see in them the promise of 
some millenial paradise, or the threat of 
endless and unmeaning travel through 
waste and perilous places. But in such 
visions the wise men will place but little 
confidence”. 


There is, in fact, no inconsistency be- 
tween these passages, as will be evident to 
anyone attentively reading them with their 
contexts. Jn both Mr. Balfour draws a 
dingy picture of the outlook for the human 
race; and it is in rosy visions of this cor- 
porate future that in the rectorial address 
he declines to place confidence. In the 
paper before the Church Congress he goes 
one step further, and from the hopeless- 
ness of the racial outlook deduces an argu- 
ment wherewith to buttress the Christian 
hope of a personal authority. 

Especially damaging is the oriented or 
Mr. Balfour’s theory of authority. That 
argument can be employed with effect only 
by one religious body, and it is not that 
body of which Mr. Balfour is a member. 
And here we venture to suggest to Mr. 
Cecil that it would be well were he to find 
out, before the issue of a second edition, 
the meaning of the Roman Catholic dog- 
ma of the Immaculate Conception, to 
which he more than once alludes: he ap- 
pears to be under the impression that the 
phrase is equivalent to parthenogenesis. 
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Introductory to the Study of John’s Gospel 


DanieEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D., EpucaTionaL SECRETARY 


It was announced in the December issue 
of The Bible Student and Teacher that, 
with the opening of the year 1908, the Sys- 
tematic Study of the Gospel according to 
John would be taken up in a series of Stud- 
ies with the aim of bringing out the 
Scope and Unity of that Gospel as a Book. 
Certain preliminary matters are requisite for 
the profitable pursuit of sfich study. It is 
mecessary to take up stich subjects as the 
following: 

(1) The Four Gospels, Their Historical 
Origin and Relations; 

(2) John, the Gospel for the Christian 
and the Christian Church; 


I. The Four Gospels, Their 


1. Their Place in 


The Four Gospels hold a relation to the 
New Testament similar to that which the 
Five Books of Moses hold to the Old Testa- 
ment,—they are its foundation. The Books 
of Moses are the record of the Origin of 
the Law, as God’s way for restoring fallen 
man to obedience and life; or, to state it in 
another way, the Historical Introduction of 
the Law into the world, in the hands of the 
Chosen People, preparatory to its subse- 
quent development in connection with their 
history, institutions and life, in paving the 
way for Christ and the Gospel. The Four 
Gospels record the origin of the Gospel, or 
its Historical Introduction into the world, 
in the Career of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God, preparatory to its embodiment 
and development in connection with the 
history, faith and life of the Church. 

As the remainder of the Old Testament 
is unintelligible without an understanding 
of the Pentateuch, so the rest of the New 
Testament is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of the Gospels. The relations 
of these two opening Natural Divisions to 
the other Natural Divisions and Subdivi- 
sions of the two Testaments have been 
briefly unfolded in “Bible League Primer 
No. 1”, presenting an “Outline View of the 
Bible as God’s Revelation of Redemption”. 

Nor can any one of the Gospels be un- 


(3) The Historical Key in its Applica- 
tion to John’s Gospel; 

(4) Some Suggested Helps in Studying 
John’s Gospel. 

Some of these Topics were considered 
more or less fully in unfolding the Interna- 
tional Lessons on John for the opening 
months of the year 1905, and will be found 
in Volume II. of The Bible Student and 
Teacher. For the present purposes it will 
be necessary to reproduce portions of what 
was then printed, since a very large num- 
ber of our readers were not at that time 
subscribers tc the magazine. We shall take 
up the suggested subjects in order. 


Historical Origin and Relation 


General in the Bible 


derstood except as it is studied in its rela- 
tion to the other Three Gospels that enter 
along with it into the complete plan of Gos- 
pel revelation. They are not merely so 
much raw material thrown together with- 
out purpose, or (as many seem to think) 
for the slender purpose of being in con- 
venient shape for men of erratic genius like 
Strauss and Renan, or pretentious men 
without genius, to experiment with in mak- 
ing Lives of Christ. One may study such 
lives, down to the latest that has been pre- 
pared for Sunday school use, and yet learn 
next to nothing of the heart of the Gospels 
as God has given them to men. Every one 
of the Four Gospels is a unit in itself, hav- 
ing its Divine theme, aim and plan; and 
the Four taken together constitute a 
greater unit embracing God’s complete rey- 
elation of the Gospel to the lost world of 
mankind,—until that thought is grasped no 
one has even started on his way to find 
out what is in the Gospels as God has given 
them in the Word. 

The International Lessons for the first 
half of 1908 are drawn from the Gospel 
according to John. The fact that these 
Lessons were treated so recently as 1905, 
was given in the December number as a 
reason for following what we consider the 
better plan of the Bible League, i. ¢., 
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Studying the Book as a whole, without 
special reference to the International Les- 
sons. 

The purpose of this opening part of the 
Introductory presentation is to unfold 


briefly the Scope of the Four Gospels, with 
particular reference to showing the place of 
John among them; in order to prepare the 
way for the proposed connected Study of 
John’s Gospel. 


2. Some Facts About the Preparation for the Four Gospels 


Many years ago the writer attempted to 
answer, first for the people of his own 
parish and later for a larger public, the 
question, ““Why Four Gospels?” That the 
answer to that question should be brought 
home to the Church is still, in the estima- 
tion of many strong men, one of the great 
needs; since for lack of definite knowledge 
on the subject the Gospels are practically 
sealed books, so far as their differences 
and special purposes are concerned, to the 
masses of Christian people. Why a Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, one according 
to Mark, one according to Luke, and one 
according to John? Why not three, or 
five, or twenty? Or why not, in accord- 
ance with the apparent desire of the pres- 
ent age, just one Gospel, and that simply 
a Life of Christ? 

In the book just mentioned these ques- 
tions, as well as the fundamental questions 
of Introduction Concerning the Origin, 
Scope and Plans of the Gospels, are an- 
swered from the Historico-Critical point of 
view. There is not space here for a de- 
tailed answer to such questions. What is 
said must be limited to some results that 
have been arrived at by legitimate methods. 
Only the briefest statement of a few basal 
facts is possible. 

A careful Historical Study of the Origin 
of the Gospels—and that alone—will help 
to answer the essential questions: Whence 
came the Gospels? Why are there Four, 
neither more nor less? Wherein and why 
do they differ? It will appear, from such 
study, how false is the common notion, that 
the divine work of promulgating the Gos- 
pel for the redemption of the world might 
have been accomplished just as well by one 
Gospel, or any other number than four,— 
so false, indeed, that human history would 


3. Some Facts About the Transition 

The Old Testament closes with the his- 
tory of the Restoration of Jerusalem and 
the Temple, to be henceforth a religious 
metropolis for the whole Jewish race, from 
which shall go forth the spiritual influ- 


have to be transformed, the world revolu- 
tionized, and the nature of the races and 
types of mankind radically changed, before 
the divine purpose could have reached its 
fulfilment through one, or three, or five, or 
any other number of Gospels, or any other 
Gospels, than the divinely chosen Four. 

The importance of this question arises 
from the fact that the only Key to the Four 
Gospels is to be found in their Historical 
Origin and Aim, and nowhere else. 

It is simply amazing that the commenta- 
tors on the Gospels have not recognized this 
and applied it to the exposition of these 
foundation documents of the New Testa- 
ment. The usual method in seeking to as- 
certain the origin of the Gospels has been, 
to exploit imported German speculations, 
or to spin theories for themselves out of 
their own inner consciousness. All this 
laborious effort devoted to the Logia and 
the Ur-Markus and all the supposititious 
ilk; and all the fine-spun discussions about 
which was the original Gospel, and how 
this must have undergone (there is the 
guesser’s must-beity here, but no known 
facts) successive emendations, enlarge- 
ments and improvements,—all this is utterly 
useless so far as any aid to the understand- 
ing of the Gospels is concerned. Even the 
German critics are just now waking up to 
the fact that an ounce of historical fact is 
worth more here than innumerable tons of 
speculation, and are making it one of the 
burning questions. Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate the importance of 
this point; for, we repeat what we have 
elsewhere shown, that the basis of Histori- 
cal Fact furnishes the only starting-point 
for finding a rational and adequate Key to 
the understanding of the Four Gospels. 


from the Old Dispensation of the New 


ences that are to fashion the future of 
mankind. The Divine Religion was at the 
same time given its final and unalterable — 
written form, the Hebrew then ceasing to 
be a living language. The Synagogue Sys- 
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tem grew up later, connecting the Temple 
with all the world, and, as a sort of tele- 
graphic arrangement, speedily transmitting 
the latest thought at Jerusalem to the Jews 
over the world, and thus to some extent to 
the pagan world. As the time for the Ad- 
vent, according to Daniel’s prophetic chro- 
nology, drew near, the expectation of a 
Coming Messiah was cherished in all lands. 

During this period Four World-Empires 
had successively appeared on the stage of 
history. The Oriental Races, with which 
the Jews were in closest natural sympathy, 
had, in the Babylonian and Medo-Persian 
Empires, proved the failure of material 
riches, power, and grandeur to satisfy and 
save man, and had left him wretched and 
perishing. The career of the Greek race 
had shown the insufficiency of the human 
reason with the highest human culture to 
satisfy and save man. But Alexander and 
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his empire before passing away spread the 
Greek civilization over the world of that 
age. The Roman Empire, the Fourth 
Kingdom of Daniel’s prophetic perspective 
of history, had followed, and had gone far 
on its mission of trying whether human 
power, taking the form of legislation regu- 
lated by political principles, of which a re- 
gard for law and justice was most con- 
spicuous, could perfect humanity by sub- 
ordinating the individual to the state and 
making the state universal. It had done 
its best, but Imperialism had proved as 
helpless as Orientalism and Hellenism in 
the effort to save man. The Law-work of 
Rome had, indeed, made the need of the 
Gospel more deeply felt; but that was its 
utmost. 

In the end, the three races, Jew, Greek 
and Roman, were everywhere, and consti- 
tuted the civilized world of that age. 


4. Some Facts About the Advent and Career of Messiah 


Jesus Christ came in the fulness of the 
time (Gal. iv. 6), or at the hour appointed 
in the divine plan, foretold by Daniel, and 
prepared for by Divine Providence. 
That was in the year 749 or 750 of the 
founding of Rome, or, allowing for the now 
generally admitted error in the Dionysian 
Chronology, 1900 years before the opening 
of the year 1896. He accomplished His 
appointed task in a life of probably a little 
over thirty-three years, about three and a 
half of which were devoted to His public 
ministry, ending with His sacrificial death 
on the Cross. 


A simple Working Outline of His career, 
based on Wieseler’s Outline, and given to 
aid in understanding the Divisions of the 
Gospels, is as follows: 

Section 1.—The Childhood and Youth of 
Jesus. Thirty years, from 4 B. C. to 26 
A. D. 

Section 2—The Inauguration of Jesus 
and His Ministry in Judea. About one 
year, from 26 to 27 A. D. 

Section 3—The Public Ministry of Jesus 
in Galilee. About two years, from 27 to 
29 A. D. 

Section 4.—The Public Ministry of Jesus 
in Perea, beyond Jordan—or swinging be- 
tween Perea and Jerusalem. About six 
months, from October, 29 A. D., to April, 
30 A. D. 


(Vol. viii—4) 


Section 5.—The Atonement of Jesus by 
His Sacrificial Death. About one week, 
April 2 to 8, 30 A. D. 


Section 6—The Conclusion of the Career 
of Jesus, including His Burial, Resurrection 
and Ascension. About forty days, from 
April 9 to about May 18, 30 A. D. 

The Early Ministry of Jesus in Judea 
will be found in the opening chapters of 
John’s Gospel. The Later Ministry at Jeru- 
salem, during the last few months of His 
life, when in deadly conflict with the hos- 
tile Jews who were seeking His destruc- 
tion, is also recorded by John (chs. vii.- 
11). 

The Synoptic Gospels omit these events, 
and all Three take up at once the Ministry 
of Jésus in Galilee, beginning after His 
withdrawal from Judea. 

Luke, writing for the Greek Gentile 
world, records the Ministry of the period 
of Wandering, after Jesus had been driven 
out of Galilee, embracing the so-called 
Perean Ministry. This makes up the bulk 
of the main body of his Gospel (chs. ix. 51- 
xviii. 34); but is substantially omitted by 
the other Evangelists including John. 

All the Evangelists give large space to 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection, as these 
constitute for Jew, Roman, Greek and 
Christian alike the fundamental facts of 
Redemption. 
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5. Some Facts About the Historical Origin of the Gospels 


Jesus Christ Himself left no written rec- 
ord of any of these things. He sent forth 
His Apostles to preach to all the world the 
Gospel for which in His life and death He 
had laid the foundation. 


The Gospel Preached. 


After His Death and Resurrection Jesus 
issued to His Apostles the Great Commis- 
sion: “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” They en- 
tered at once upon the work of carrying 
out that Commission. It embraced in its 
scope the World, Jew, Roman, and Greek, 
of that age. The Apostles went forth 
preaching the Gospel like common-sense 
men, presenting Jesus to each of these 
three great Types or Races of mankind in 
the way best suited to the end in view, of 
leading those Races to submit to Him as 
the Divine Savior and Lord. 

The same presentation would not equally 
commend Him to all of them. Each of 
them had its peculiarities that had to be 
taken into account; each of them its own 
characteristic views of life, of the evils in 
the world, and of the qualities of the 
needed and longed-for deliverer, of which, 
so far as it was right, the Gospel preacher 
must take advantage. Those early preach- 
ers, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
took wise account of all this, and preached 
to the Jew, to the Roman, and to the 
Greek, in the forms suited to their natures 
and needs. 

The Acts of the Apostles, written prob- 
ably about A. D. 63, gives a sketch of this 
preaching of the Apostles—the name means 
Missionaries—as, after their empowerment 
at Pentecost, they followed the Program 
laid down for them by Jesus Himself in 
His last directions, beginning “in Jerusa- 
lem” and going out “unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth” (Acts i. 8). 

The Acts records the founding of the 
Church at the three Missionary Centers, 
Jewish (Jerusalem), Greek (Antioch), 
Roman (Rome), from which to push the 
Conquest of the World. While Peter and 
John, the Apostles of the circumcision, gave 
themselves to the work for the Jewish 
World from Jerusalem, Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, was planning and pushing 
the conquest of the Roman Empire, Eastern 


and Western, from Antioch and Rome. 

It was during the progress of this Gospel: 
Campaign that most of the Epistles, or 
Letters to the Church, Pauline and Catho- 
lic—those of John being an exception— 
were sent out to the Churches, to furnish 
a rational foundation for their Faith, and 
to give directions for their Christian and 
Churchly Life. Long before John’s Gospel 
was written, these Letters, embodying “the 
Faith [or Essential Creed] which was de- 
livered once for all to the saints’ (Jude 
3), had settled the Faith of Christendom. 
Meanwhile the preaching of the Gospel for 
saving men had gone on, appealing to the 
World-Races. 


The First Three Gospels Recorded. 


Before the Apostles passed away there 
arose among these peoples a desire to have 
the Gospel that had been preached to them 
embodied in permanent form; and, as a 
matter of history, the Four Gospels origi- 
nated in this way. 

This desire expressed itself among the 
Jews, and Matthew by divine inspiration 
gave them his Gospel in response to that 
desire, probably about 60 A. D. It was 
the Gospel that his long preaching to the 
Jews—the Chosen People of God, possess- 
ing the oracles of God, the divine religious 
forms, and the promise of the Messiah— 
had already thrown into the form best 
suited to commend to their acceptance 
Jesus as the Messiah. It demonstrated to 
them from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which they accepted as authoritative, that 
Jesus, the Son of David and of Abraham, 
was the Promised Messiah. 

The same desire was expressed among 
Romans, to whom Peter had preached, and 
Mark by divine inspiration gave them his 
Gospel to meet that desire, probably some 
time before 60 A. D. It was the Gospel 
that Peter by his preaching to the Romans 
—the men of power and action, of law, 
conquest and universal empire—had already 
thrown into the form best suited to com- 
mend Jesus to their acceptance. He por- 
trays Jesus as “the Son of God”, the Al- 
mighty Worker, Conqueror and Deliverer 
of men. 

The same desire expressed itself among 
the Greeks, and Luke by divine inspiration 
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gave them his Gospel to meet that desire, 
probably somewhere about 60 A. D. It 
had its basis in the Gospel that Paul and 
Luke by their long preaching to the Greeks 
—the men of reason and universal human- 
ity—were enabled to throw into the form 
best suited to commend it to their accept- 
ance. He presents Jesus as the Perfect 
Divine Man, the ideal and universal, com- 
ing down from God out of heaven, and de- 
veloping into the Perfect Divine Manhood, 
and appealing to universal humanity. 

All these, the three Missionary or Evan- 
gelistic Gospels, were given their final shape 
before the fall of Jerusalem, probably be- 
tween 50 and 70 A. D. They resulted in 
the calling out from the three races a mul- 
titude of those saved by the grace of God, 
who constituted the Church, in which the 
race relations gave place to the Christian 
and Church relations. 


The Fourth Gospel Written. 
The life of a generation passed before 
John’s Gospel took written shape. It was 
after the Church had undergone many 


6. Some Facts Bearing 


There are some points that need to be 
summarized as of special importance to the 
understanding of John’s Gospel: 

(1) There are Four Gospels for the rea- 
son that Jesus was to be commended to 
Four Types or Classes of Men, or to four 
phases of human thought, the Jewish, Ro- 
man, Greek, and Christian. There are no 
more because these exhaust the classes to 
be provided for. The world of that age 
must have been revolutionized and the na- 
ture of the races materially changed to 
admit of either more Gospels than four or 
less than four. 

(2) The very striking Differences seen 
in the three Synoptics, or Missionary Gos- 
pels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and be- 
tween these three and the Christian Gospel, 
John, are fully explained by this view, and 
by no other. 

(3) The force of the great mass of Vari- 
ations and alleged Discrepancies, as objec- 
tions to the historical character of the Gos- 
pels, is utterly broken by the simple con- 
sideration—essential to the true theory and 
based upon undoubted facts—that the pro- 
ductions of the Evangelists are not his- 
tories, but memoirs in a modified sense; in 


trials and vicissitudes that the longing came 
to the Christians, and was expressed by 
them to the Apostle John, for a Spiritual 
Gospel that should help the Christian, and 
the Christian Church, to develop, strengthen 
and perfect the Faith and Life already be- 
gun, but needing greater vigor in order to 
carry the Gospel to its consummation. 
John, by divine inspiration, at the request 
of the pastors and churches in Asia Minor, 
gave his Gospel to meet this longing. It 
was the Gospel, the material for which he 
had gathered in more intimate communion 
with his Master, and which, by his long 
preaching and especially in his later years 
at that Pauline center Ephesus, had been 
thrown into the form best suited to com- 
mend to Christians—the men of faith and 
of a divine life, as gathered into the Church 
and engaged in executing the Great Com- 
mission—The Eternal Word, the Son of 
God, Incarnate in Jesus Christ as the Life 
and Light through His Atoning Sacrifice, 
perfecting the Christian Faith and Spiritual 
Activities. 


on the Fourth Gospel 


short, not at all biographical sketches of 
Christ, but records of the Apostles’ practi- 
cal preaching of Christ as the Savior of 
men to different races or classes of man- 
kind. 

(4) The view presented explains the 
Fitness of the Gospels for the World in all 
ages. Those Classes were representative 
classes for all time. There are the same 
generic needs among men to-day.-—one man 
needing, for conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, to hear an authoritative word 
from God in type or prophecy, in the 
Scriptures, and to be assured of its fulfil- 
ment as proclaiming the divine mission of 
Jesus; a second needing to see Him as the 
Divine Power in His living activity, con- 
firming His own claims; a third requiring 
a manifestation of God addressed to rea- 
son, through the Perfect Manhood of 
Jesus; a fourth demanding only the Spirit- 
ual Presence and Teachings of Jesus, to 
recognize in Him the Light and Life. 

The Gospels appeal respectively to the in- 
stincts that lead men to bow to divine au- 
thority, power, perfection, and spirituality; 
and they thus exhaust the sides of man’s 
nature from which he may best be reached 
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and led to submission to Jesus as Savior 
and Lord and to ,completeness in Him. 
They were thus intended and fitted to meet 
the needs of the whole world. 

(5) The Gospels may then be character- 
ized as follows: 

Matthew’s is the Gospel for the Jew, the 
Man of the Divine Religion and the repre- 
sentative of the Oriental races. 

Mark’s is the Gospel for the Roman, the 
Man of Power and Action, leading to uni- 
versal empire, the Practical Man. 

Luke’s is the Gospel for the Greek, the 
Man of Reason and Culture and the repre- 


II. 


sentative of universal humanity. 

John’s is the Gospel for the Christian, the 
Man of Faith and of Christ, saved out of 
the world-races, Jewish, Roman, and 
Greek, by the power of the Gospel message 
to sinners.* 


*The story of the Origin of each of the Gos- 
pels; the character of the Class or Race for 
which each was produced; the Qualifications of 
the four Evangelists for their work; and the 
Special Features of each of the Gospels, should 
be studied in this connection, as they are found 
presented in “Why Four Gospels?” already re- 
ferred to. 


John, the Gospel for the Christian and the Christian 


Church 
1. Testimony to the Origin and Design of the Fourth Gospel 


The testimonies from the Fathers and 
early Christian writers, that Matthew, 
Mark and Luke prepared their Gospels for 
the Jew, Roman and Greek, are abundant 
and conclusive. It is not the purpose to 
present them here, as this discussion has 
particular reference to John’s Gospel. 


(1) The witnesses on these points are 
many and their testimony is specific and 
conclusive. 

It was long supposed that Papias of 
Hierapolis, the earliest witness to the ori- 
gin and design of the other Gospels, had 
left no testimony concerning John; but in 
1866, while Professor Tischendorf was on 
a visit to Rome, a Latin manuscript was 
found in the Vatican Library, in the pro- 
logue to which is the following statement: 


“The Gospel of John was proclaimed and 
given to the Church while he was yet living 
—as Papias of Hierapolis, the beloved disci- 
ple of John, declared at the close of the 
fifth book of his Exposition of the Oracles 
of our Lord”. 


In “that priceless document of the sec- 
ond century’, as Van Oosterzee calls it, the 
Canon of Muratori, or the list of canonical 


books of the Scriptures that Muratori found 
in an old manuscript in the Library of 
Milan, is an almost equally ancient testi- 
mony that runs thus: 


“John wrote in answer to the express ap- 
plication of his fellow disciples and bish- 
ops”. 

Passing over the still more explicit testi- 
monies of Irenaeus, the disciple of Poly- 
carp, and Clement of Alexandria, both of 
whom belong to the closing decades of the 
second century, and that of other witnesses 
that might be cited, we find Jerome, the 
most learned of the Latin Fathers of the 
Church, giving—in the same passage in 
which he sets forth the origin of the first 
three “Gospels—an explicit testimony re- 
garding the fourth: 


“The last is John, the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist, whom Jesus loved the most. . . . 
When he was in Asia [Minor] ... . 
he was compelled by all the contemporary 
bishops of Asia, and by messages from 
many churches to write more fully concern- 
ing the Divinity of the Savior, and, with a 
presumption not so bold as happy, to reach, 
so to speak, in his presentation of the Gos- 
pel, the very Word of God”. 


2. Conclusions Warranted by the Testimony 


These testimonies, in confirmation of 
which many others might be cited, make 
clear, among other things, such pertinent 
facts as the following: 

The Fourth Gospel was written by the 
Apostle John towards the close of the first 
century. 


It was, as Clement of Alexandria puts it, 
“a spiritual Gospel”, a Gospel embodying 
the revelation of the special mission of the 
Holy Spirit, and those spiritual doctrines 
and experiences that had come to John in 
their fulness through his intimate com- 
munion with Jesus living on earth, cruci- 
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fied and living again, and glorified. 

It was substantially the embodiment of 
the Gospel that John had preached orally 
for more than sixty years after the Ascen- 
sion, and was given written form in com- 
pliance with the urgent request of the min- 
isters and pastors of the churches in Asia 
Minor for a spiritual Gospel. 

It was written, not for the Jew, Roman 
or Greek as such, but for those who had 
been called out of the races of the world 
into the Church and made Christians, citi- 
zens of the Kingdom of God; and so was 
distinctively the Gospel for Christians. 

According to Jerome, John was ‘“‘com- 
pelled by all the contemporary bishops 
{pastors] of Asia [Minor], and by messages 
from many churches to write” this Gospel. 
It is, therefore, to be looked upon, not sim- 
ply as a Gospel for individual Christians, 
but for Christians in their organized ca- 
pacity, i. e., as the Christian Church en- 
gaged in carrying out its mission for the 
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world of mankind; and was designed to 
lead that Church to the Faith and Activity 
required for the accomplishment of that 
mission. 

It was written long after the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in such changed circumstances 
as to make it in a sense a supplementary 
Gospel. The other Apostles had preached 
the Gospel over the world and had long 
since passed away. Jerusalem had been de- 
stroyed, the Temple system had been swept 
away and the temporary features of Judaism 
abrogated. The Church had been gathered 
out of the three great Races. The first 
three Gospels and nearly all the other writ- 
ings of the New Testament were already 
in the hands of the Church, in Asia and in 
Europe. It is not strange therefore that 
ninety-three one-hundredths of the material 
of the Fourth Gospel is not to be found in 
the other three. It is in this way a new 
Gospel, by reason both of its late origin 
and of its special aim. 


The Application of the Historical Key to John’s Gospel 


1. The Gospel for the Christian and the Christian Church 


From what has been said, then, it ap- 
pears that the Historical Key to John’s 
Gospel is to be found in the Gospel itself, 
in the Christian and the Christian Church, 
and in the Times when it was written. 


(1) John’s own statement of his aim in 
writing his Gospel, found in its Prologue 
and in its Conclusion, marks it as Chris- 
tian, and for the Christian Church. 

In the Prologue he introduces the Eter- 
nal Word, the Son of God, as revealing 
God to lost men, and becoming Incarnate 
that He might bring them back again from 
the darkness and death of sin to obedience 
to God as His children (ch. i. 1-18). 

In the Conclusion the Evangelist dis- 
tinctly states (xx. 30, 31) that his selection 
of materials was made with this end in 
view: 

“And many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of His disciples, which are 
mot written in this book, but these are 
written, that ye.might believe that Jesus is 


the Christ the Son of God; and that believ- 
ing, ye might haveJife through His name”. 


a. Taking this as the key passage, John’s 
Gospel is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
incarnate Son of God, as the Revealer of 
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the Father’s Purpose of Redemption; the 
Gospel of “Signs” as making for Faith. 
And this Faith always leads to Life; i. e., 
to the spiritual energy and activity that 
come “through the name” of the Son of 
God, in other words, through His author- 
ity and power as the representative of 
God’s Purpose of Redemption and the 
Head of the Gospel Dispensation. 

In short, in this Gospel, Signs and Wit- 
nesses are always in order to Faith on the 
part of the Christian and the Church; the 
Faith always in order to the calling forth 
of the energy of a Divine Life wrought by 
the Son of God; and the Faith and Life 
always in order to the completion of the 
Work which Christ Himself began, and the 
prosecution and completion of which He 
entrusted to the Christian Church. 


b. But there is one other passage of 
vital import in the Conclusion of the 
Fourth Gospel, that is usually overlooked 
or ignored, namely, the next to the last 
verse: 

“This is the disciple that beareth witness 
of these things, and wrote these things: 


and we know that his witness is true’. 
(John xxi. 24). 
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a. The opening clause of this verse 
identifies John as the writer, and adds his 
affidavit, so to speak, to his written Gos- 
pel: 


“This is the disciple that beareth witness 
of these things, and wrote these things”. 


Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the Evangelist sets his hand and seal to 
what he has written. He challenges the 
application of the tests of evidence. 

b. The concluding clause of the verse 
clearly appears to add the affidavit and 
attest of those by whom the Gospel was 
sent out from John’s home in Ephesus: 


“And we know that his witness is true”. 


That identifies the writer, corroborates 
his testimony, and assures his reputation 
for fidelity to truth. But who are to be 
included in this “we’? 


“Tt can only be a plurality of individuals 
outside of which John himself is found. 
Who then? The Fragment of Muratori 
places on the scene of the Apostle, Andrew 
and the other Apostles (Philip perhaps) 
who lived in Asia at that time, and then 
the bishops of Ephesus. If the question 
is of apostles, the we know signifies: that, 
knowing of themselves the facts related, 
they can testify of their accuracy; ‘recog- 
noscentibus cunctis’, says the same Frag- 
ment. But if this we designate the Chris- 
tians who surrounded John at Ephesus, 
this we know means that, having lived 
personally with John, they know his sin- 
cerity and declare him incapable of relating 
anything false. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us from uniting in the we these two 
classes of persons, in whose number may 
also be found Aristion and the presbyter 
John, of whom Papias speaks. The per- 
sons who speak thus were in any case the 
depositaries in whose hands the Apostle 
had placed his work, and who had re- 
ceived from him the charge to publish it 
at a suitable time. It was in the discharge 
of this commission that they added, no 
doubt, the appendix of Ch. xxi—and then 
they affixed to it the attestation of verse 
24” (Godet). 

The Evangelist’s statement of his object 
in writing (in Ch. xx. 30, 31) must there- 
fore be supplemented by Ch. xxi. 24, in 
order to complete the key to the Gospel 
from the point of view of the Gospel it- 
self. 


(2) If the Fourth Gospel was prepared, 
not for the carnal man, but for the Chris- 
tian, the key to its deeper meaning must be 
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further sought in the Character and Needs 
of the Christian. 

The Christian is readily distinguishable 
from the “natural man”, whether Jew, 
Roman or Greek. 

He had heard the essential facts and 
truths concerning Christ; had by faith ac- 
cepted Him as Jesus, the divine Savior, 
who had atoned for his sin; and had sub- 
mitted himself to Him as his Lord and 
Master. He was the possessor of a re- 
newed and transformed spiritual life de- 
voted to the service of Christ in the work 
of the Gospel for the salvation of the lost 
world. He was looking forward to an end- 
less Divine-Life with Christ in the world 
to come, upon which Life he had already 
entered here. 

The Christian may have been by birth a 
Jew, a Roman, or a Greek, but he had been 
transformed by the Gospels—as presented 
to these races by Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
and their fellows—and brought out of his 
natural relationships into those of the 
Church or Kingdom of God, in which there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile as such. Havy- 
ing started in the divine life, the vital ques- 
tions with him concerned the way in which 
he should continue, make progress and at- 
tain perfection in it, and best prosecute the 
Work which the Son of God had called 
him to complete. 

The Christian did not need to have Jesus 
presented to him as the Messiah of the 
Prophets; for, if he had been a Jew, that 
had already been done for him. Nor did 
he need to have Jesus exhibited as the al- 
mighty and divine Worker and Conqueror; 
for, if he had been a Roman, that had 
already been done for him by Mark and 
Peter. Nor did he need to have Jesus set 
forth to his reason as the Divine and Uni- 
versal Man, the Brother and Friend of 
Humanity; for, if he had been a Greek, 
that had been done for him by Luk¢ and 
Paul. 

He did need to have Jesus set before him 
as the Eternal Word, the Revelation of 
God, the Son of God Incarnate, the Author 
of the Spiritual Energy called for in the — 
Kingdom of God. His ‘spiritual needs 
called for Light concerming the Christian 
Life; its origin and source in the Incarna- 
tion and Sacrifice of the Son of God, “the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
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the world”; the relations into which it 
brought him to God as his Father and to 
Christ as his Savior and Lord; its begin- 
ning and source of inspiration and help in 
the Holy Spirit (the Paraclete, Comforter, 
Helper): its Mission of co-operation in 
leading the lost world to Christ; and its 
final issue in Immortality in the world be- 
yond, in the Father's House of many man- 
sions. 


(3) To complete the Historical Key to 
John’s Gospel, the peculiar Conditions and 
Needs of the Times must be taken into 
account. 

What was the Situation of the Church 
when the Gospel of John was written? 
What was best suited to confirm the Faith 
of Christians and the Church at that time? 
How did John meet the Situation and con- 
firm the Faith? 

It must be remembered that this Gospel 
was given written shape towards the close 
of the First Century,—i. e., 60 or more 
years after the Crucifixion and 20 or more 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
This means that: 

(a) The Church had extended its work 
across Europe and Asia, and that the Syn- 
optic Gospels and the Pauline and Catholic 
Epistles were in the hands of the Chris- 
tians, with their uniform teaching of Sal- 
vation by the Cross and through Justifica- 
tion by Faith. Were these teachings to be 
received and believed as in accordance with 
the teachings of Christ? In John will be 
found the answer. 


(b) Jerusalem had already been swept 
away and the Jews “scattered and peeled” 
by the judgment of God,—out of Coven- 
ant, without Temple, without Worship, 
without God! At the time when John 
wrote, “the Christian body, whether He- 
brew or Gentile, had crystallized into the 
Church, and detached themselves entirely 
from the apostate and hostile Jews whom 
they regarded as a separate body and who 
were then known over the world as Jews”. 
John confirms the Faith of the Christians 
by exposing the malignity and apostasy of 
the Jews, and justifying the doom that had 
made them a “living Sign” proving that 
the Prophet of Nazareth was “the Son of 
God”. 

(c) The Church had gone forward with 
its Mission of carrying the Gospel into all 
the World, for which Mission it had been 
endowed at the outset by the Holy Spirit 
Whom Christ had promised in His last 
hours with His Disciples before His Death, 
and again after His Resurrection. It is 
John who shows how Jesus, in His last 
instructions, unfolded the Mission of the 
Holy Spirit, the Source of the Life, the 
Spiritual Energy upon which the success- 
ful prosecution of their Work for the lost 
world depended. 

In short, it might be shown in detail that 
John selected the very things from the 
Career of Jesus that were needed to estab- 
lish the Faith of the Church in His Divine 
Mission, and to inspire it with Life 
“through His name” for carrying forward 
His Work to completion. 


2. A Working Outline of John’s Gospel* 


These thoughts furnish the Clue to the 
Plan of the Fourth Gospel, which can here 
be barely sketched, leaving its completion 
to the detailed study of the Gospel itself. 

John’s Gospel is to be studied as a work 
written at the close of the first Christian 
Century, for the Christian and the Church, 
to establish their Faith in the Mission of 
Jesus as the Son of God, and to give added 
energy to the Life they were devoting to 
the work of World-Evangelization on 
which He had sent them. For such study 
the Gospel may be conveniently regarded 
as made up of Four Principal Parts with 
a Prologue and a Conclusion. 


ProLocue.—The Revelation of the Glory 
of the Eternal Word, the Son of God, in 


His Original Divine Nature and Opera- 
tions, and in the Carrying Out of God’s 
Purpose of Redemption in His Incarnation 
and Mission.—Ch. i. 1-18. 

[John brings the Christian into immedi- 
ate connection with God, in union and 
communion with Whom is found man’s 
only Life, the Way to which is opened only 


* Note.—The Outline View here given will be 
found to differ somewhat from those printed n 
“Why Four Gospels?” and in Volume II. of The 
Bible Student and Teacher. The differences have 
arisen from long-continued later study of the Gos- 
pel, and the attempt to apply to it the Christian 
Key more thoroughly. We invite the co-operation 
of our readers as we take up the detailed Study 
of John’s Gospel in the Lessons for the first six 
months of 1908.—Editor. 
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through the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
He gives a Bird’s-Eye View of the Eternal 
Career of the Word (Revealer of God), 
Author of Creation and Life, the Son of 
God, Who in time became Incarnate in 
carrying out God’s Purpose and Promise 
of Redemption,—in which Mission He met 
with both Unbelief and Faith. 

This triple thought of the Prologue runs 
through all John’s Gospel. The Glory of 
Christ shining forth through the ignominy, 
and even by means of it; Jewish unbelief 
showing its moral perversity and reaching 
its consummation in the murder of Jesus; 
and the slowly growing Faith on the part 
of the Disciples and those who accepted 
Jesus in His Mission. Here are the foun- 
dations underlying this Gospel, and all the 
manifestations of the Son of God in it. 
The Gospel unfolds from it as from a 
germ.] 


Part First.—The Manifestations of the 
Incarnate Word everywhere, as the Only 
Way of Salvation and Eternal Life 
through His Atoning Sacrifice,—resulting 
in mingled Unbelief and Faith, and the 
Sifting of His Followers.—Chs. i. 19-vi. 71. 


[The incidents are selected from the 
period reaching from the First Passover 
and the Ministry in Judea to the Third 
Passover in Christ’s Public Ministry. They 
are drawn from all parts of Palestine,— 
Judea, Samaria and Galilee, and even from 
Perea,—showing that the teaching of Life 
through His Sacrificial Death reached out 
over the whole country. The incidents and 
teachings are confirmed by Signs and Wit- 
nesses. 

By recording these manifestations, John 
strengthened the Faith and Life of the 
Christian and the Church, by showing that 
Jesus taught from the beginning, 60 or 70 
years before John’s writing, the Doctrine— 
held by Christendom at the end of the First 
Christian Century—that there is no Salva- 
tion possible except through the Atoning 
Death of the Incarnate Word. Midway in 
the interval Paul had pronounced “‘‘anath- 
ema” any one who taught any “different” 
Gospel; and towards its close John had 
branded the same character as “antichrist” 
(1 John ii. 22; iii. 2, 3). And at the time 
of writing John’s Gospel this Faith of the 
Christian Church still remained intact, and 
still found new confirmations. ] 
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Part SEconD.—The Manifestations of the 
Incarnate Word in His Conflict with the 
Hostile Jews—during the period of His oc- 
casional and mainly private visits to Jeru- 
salem—still as the only Light and Life of 
the World, and that through His Sacri- 
ficial Death alone,leading the Jews to 
Reject Jesus, and Jesus as Messiah to Re- 
ject them, and to announce their coming, 
remediless Doom, and judicially to With- 
draw from them (xii. 36).—Chs. vii. 1-xii. 
50. 

[The incidents taken up and the discus- 
sions belong to the closing six months of 
the life of Jesus. They embrace the events 
connected with the Feast of Tabernacles, 
the Raising of Lazarus from the Dead, and 
the Official Entry as Messiah into Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple,—ending with His be- 
ing officially rejected by the Jews, and His 
own judicial withdrawal and Sentence pro- 
nounced upon the Apostate Race. 

In John’s day one of the great obstacles 
in the way of Faith in Jesus and His Di- 
vine Mission, among those under the influ- 
ence of Judaism, was the fact of the Rejec- 
tion and Crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews, 
which was attested through all the world 
by their standing solidly apart from, and 
in open hostility to, the Christians. How 
was this to be accounted for, except upon 
the assumption that they had powerful and 
convincing reasons for their course? 

The Evangelist sets forth the facts and 
arguments, drawn from the history of 
Jesus’ Conflict with the Jews in Jerusalem, 
during his last six months, with all of 
which John was conversant, and by which 
Jesus and Christianity were vindicated. 
His successive visits to the Jewish capital 
each “marked a new step in the hardening 
of Israel’, and “served only to hasten: that 
long and complete divorce between Jehovah 
and His people, which still continues to 
this hour’ (Godet). His successive with- 
drawals alone prevented an earlier coming 
of the fatal crisis. 

John here gives Jesus’ clear presentation 
of His claim to be the Messiah, the Life 
and Light of the world, and His over- 
whelming argument for it (chs. vii.-viii.) ; 
and then exhibits the great Signs (estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt)—the Heal- 
ing of the Man Born Blind (chs. ix.-x.), 
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the Resurrection of Lazarus (ch. xi.), and 
the supernatural recognition of Jesus as 
Messiah by His Father in the Temple after 
the Triumphal Entry (ch. xii.). 

John’s record thus abundantly accounts 
for the aloofness of the Jews, and leaves 
them branded with the marks of the Divine 
rejection and judgment, which, as the ful- 
filment of Jesus’ prophecy, was an added 
“Sign” in John’s late day.] 

Part TuHirp.—The Revelation by the In- 
carnate Word (just before His Last Pass- 
over) of His Supreme and Undying Love 
to His own true Disciples (xiii. 1), in Con- 
firming their Faith in view of His immedi- 
ate Departure to the Father and of their 
future Work as the founders of the Church 
in carrying forward His Work for the 
World to its completion—Chs. xiii. 1-xix. 
42. 

{Many things in the conduct of the Apos- 
tles receive no explanation from the rec- 
ords of the Synoptics. John furnishes the 
required explanation by recording these last 
private teachings on the night of the Be- 
trayal, which give a summary unfolding of 
their Christian Life and Mission, under the 
Protection of the Father, in Vital Union 
with the Son, and with the Inspiration and 
Guidance of the Holy Spirit.] 

Part FourtH.—The Revelation of the 
Glory of the Incarnate Word in His Vol- 
untary Death on the Cross,—justifying the 
Doom of His Murderers, and laying the 
Foundation for the Life of the World in 
His Voluntary Sacrifice for Sin.—Chs. 
Xviii. I-xix. 42. 

{It might perhaps have been argued at 
that late day, that Jesus was overborne by 
the power of His enemies and went to 
Death powerless to help Himself; and that 
this Death at their hands was a vindication 
of His Rejection by the Jews. 

In his selection of the facts which he 
adds to the records of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, John directly meets these plausible 
objections. He emphasizes the fact that 
His surrender and sacrifice were purely 
voluntary; and furnishes new evidences of 
His Messianic power and dignity. More- 
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over, the unbelief and malice of the Jews, 
as brought out in Part Second, here become 
diabolical malignity and culminate in com- 
plete apostasy,—thereby justifying the 
judgment that had swept away Jerusalem 
and left the Jews everywhere judgment- 
marked. 

The Evangelist in this way—while dissi- 
pating some of the obscurities and rectify- 
ing some of the misunderstandings to which 
the Synoptic narratives might easily lead— 
vindicated the ways of God to men, and 
the claim of the Incarnate Word to be the 
Son of God and the Savior of the World.] 


Tue ConcLtusion.—The Incarnate Word, 
Crucified and Risen, Revealing Himself to 
His Disciples as the Savior and Lord of 
all Believers, and giving His parting Im- 
pulse and Direction to Faith and Life for 
their Future in carrying His Work to its 
Completion.—Chs. xx. I-xxi. 25. 


{In John’s age, a time of Gnostic specu- 
lation, the temptation was almost over- 
whelming to explain away the facts of 
Christ's Death and Resurrection, and to 
belittle their cardinal importance to the 
Christian Church in its subsequent life and 
development,—thereby undermining Faith 
and crippling Gospel Activity. 

The new post-resurrection facts selected 
by the Evangelist were peculiarly adapted 
to confirm Faith in Him and to lead to 
new and larger Life “through His name’. 
The promise of the Holy Spirit was explicit, 
the removal of the doubts of the skeptical 
complete, and the establishment of Christ's 
bodily resurrection absolute. 

At the most extraordinary of the Re- 
deemer’s Manifestations—by the Sea of 
Tiberias—He not only established His 
Physical Identity and His Messiahship, but 
also prepared them for their Future Work, 
—impelled by the inspiration of a great 
Symbolical Act (the Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes), which in John’s days the, ex- 
perience of the Church had already trans- 
formed into a most convincing “Sign”; 
and started them under the Leadership of 
Peter and John whose careers, there pro- 
phetically marked out, had at the close of 
the Century, become added “Signs” for the 
Confirmation of Faith in their Lord.] 
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IV. 


It is quite aside from the present pur- 
pose to give an extended List of the Books 
—or even of great and wholesome Books— 
that have been written on John’s Gospel. 
The object is to select a few works that 
will help to the study of the Gospel with 
the aid of the Historical Key presented in 


Some Suggested Helps 
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in Studying John’s Gospel 


the first three Sections of this Introductory 
paper.* 


* That a work by the Editor is given a promi- 
nent place in the List is due to the fact that it 
was the pioneer work in this direction, and that 
it still holds an accredited place as the only even 
measurably adequate guide in such study of the 
Gospels.—Editor. 


I. Books on the Questions of Special Introduction to the Gospel 


(1) “Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels. With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Brooke Fess Westcott, Lord 


Bishop of Durham, author of a “History 
of the New Testament Canon”. With an 
Introduction by Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. 
Macmillan, New York. Price $2.25. 


This is an invaluable work on the general 
subject of which it treats, covering it very 
thoroughly and completely. It stands alone 
among works of its class in furnishing (in 
Ch. iii.) a clear and valuable discussion of 
the Historical Origin of the Four Gospels, 
bringing out some of the facts which fur- 
nish the true Key to the Fourth Gospel. 

(2) “Why Four Gospels?; Or, The Gos- 
pel for All the World: A Manual De- 
signed to Aid Christians—especially Minis- 
ters, Theological Students and Bible Schol- 
ars—in getting a Correct Understanding of 
the Gospels”. By Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., 
LL.D. New Edition. Price $1.00, post- 
paid. 

This work, after an Introduction on “The 
Question and the Proposed Answers’, sets 
forth the Historical Facts concerning the 
Origin and Purpose of the Gospels, in Five 
Parts: “The Purpose of God and the Gos- 
pel’; “Matthew, the Gospel for the Jew’ ; 
“Mark, the Gospel for the Roman”; “Luke, 
the Gospel for the Greek”; John, the Gos- 
pel for the Christian Church”. 

In the treatment of the Fourth Gospel, 
its opening Chapter brings to light the tes- 
timony of the Early Christian Fathers and 
writers to the fact that the Gospel was 
written by John for the Christian Church; 
sets forth the Character and Needs of the 
Christian Church as furnishing the Key to 
its interpretation; and exhibits the quali- 


ties and experiences of John, one of the 
“Sons of thunder” and “the Disciple whom 
Jesus loved”, that gave him special fitness 
for the authorship of this Gospel. In its 
concluding Chapter, on the “Critical View 
of the Christian Adaptation of the Fourth 
Gospel”, it traces such adaptation in the 
General Plan and Outline; in its Central 
Idea, as found in the Divine Life having 
its origin in the Incarnation of the Son of 
God and His Atoning Sacrifice on the 
Cross; in the Omissions from and Addi- 
tions to what is found in the other Gospels; 
and in its remarkable Incidental Variations 
and other striking Peculiarities. 

In short, the book handles in detail all 
the preliminary topics requisite to an under- 
standing of the point of view and purpose 
of the Fourth Gospel. 


(3) The Criticism of the Fourth Gos- 
pel; Eight Lectures on the Morse Founda- 
tion, Delivered in the Union Seminary, 
New York, in October and November, 1904. 
By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor Oxford, Fellow 
of the British Academy, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the King. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1905. Price $1.75, net. 

This book is especially devoted to the 
discussion of the Genuineness and Authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel, establishing its 
Johannine origin and exposing in careful 
detail the fallacies of the recent modern 
critical claims to the contrary. One who 
desires to enter with thoroughness into that 
subject will find Professor Sanday’s work 
to his mind. The writer listened with 
great pleasure and profit to some of the 
Lectures of which the volume is the out- 
come, when they were delivered several 
years ago, in Union Theological Semi- 
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nary. They contain a refutation of the 
Critical views on John’s Gospel of Profes- 
sors Briggs and McGiffert, of that institu- 
tion. 


Any one who does not desire to enter so 


fully into this subject will find a sufficiently 
extended and generally satisfactory treat- 
ment of it in the Introduction to the book 
entitled “The Messages of Jesus Accord- 
ing to the Gospel of John”, by Professor 
Riggs of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons; of 
which notice will be found below. The 
facts are these: “No doubt was ever 
thrown upon the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of this Gospel till about the close of 
the 18th Century” (Jamieson) ; this doubt 
was not embodied in any formal attack 
upon it until Bretschneider issued his 
purely speculative work in 1820; and that, 
as taken up and pressed by the Tuiibingen 
School and some Unitarian and Radical 
Critics, has already been overwhelmed 


2. Commentaries on 


The student will find the General Com- 
mentaries, such as those of Lange, of ser- 
vice in his study of the text of the Gospel; 
but he will soon learn that they do not ap- 
ply the Historical Key to John’s Gospel. 
The best available treatment of that Gospel 
will be found in some of these Great Com- 
mentaries. We suggest two in each of 
Several Classes: 


(1) E-xegetical and Critical Commentaries 


These lay the foundation for thorough 
and scholarly study in ascertaining the 
meaning of the Book. 

“Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to 
the Gospel of St. John. Edited by A. C. 
Kendrick, D.D.”’ In Meyer’s Series on the 
New Testament. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. Price $3.00. 

This follows the Gospel through, gram- 
matically and critically, in this way fur- 
nishing a basis for its exegesis. The 
American Translation has added value 
from being annotated by the distinguished 
Greek Scholar, the late Dr. A. C. Kendrick 
of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

“Commentary on the Gospel of John, 
with an Historical and Critical Introduc- 
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and buried. Indeed, there is no rational 
ground for doubting that John was the 
author of the Gospel that bears his name. 

One who has access to Wordsworth’s 
“Greek New Testament” (largely a Patris- 
tic Commentary), will find in it the testi- 
monies of the Church Fathers concerning 
all the Gospels, and, will derive much 
light, especially from his ‘Introduction to 
St. John’s Gospel’. 

“The Four Witnesses” by Benjamin Da 
Costa, a Christian Hebrew of Holland, ad- 
vocates with interest and power the theory 
that the peculiarities of the Four Gospels 
are to be accounted for by the fact, that 
their four authors were respectively Jewish, 
Roman, Greek and Christian. This view, 
of course, takes in only a single one of a 
congeries of facts; but the book is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive and stimulating. The 
translation has long been out of print, but 
it is commended to any one to whom it 
may be accessible in public or private 
libraries. 


the Fourth Gospel 
tion”. By Professor F. Godet. In two 
volumes. Translated by Timothy Dwight. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price $6.00. 
The method of this work, while exegeti- 
cal and critical, is, in distinction from 
Meyer’s work, expository and vital, the au- 
thor seeking to enter into spiritual sympa- 
thy with the Evangelist, and to grasp and 
set forth his living truths. The part of 
that finished Greek scholar, Timothy 
Dwight, Ex-President of Yale University, 
in translation and annotation, is one of the 
finest specimens of American scholarship, 
and makes the work a delight to the Chris~- 
tian student. 


(2) Popoular and Practical Commentaries 


These works are intended to aid the stu- 
dent in grasping the teachings of John, and 
making practical application of them. To 
the average busy man, and even to the 
preacher, this class is perhaps the most ser- 
viceable, because of its practical sugges- 
tions and applications. 


“Commentary: Critical, 
Explanatory, on The Old and New Testa- 
ments”. By Jamieson, Fausset and Brown. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 


Practical and 
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Price, 4 volume edition, $8.00; 2 volume 
set, $3.50. 

The work is reverent and scholarly, and 
its teachings can uniformly be depended 
upon. The introductory matter to the Gos- 
pels, though brief, is sound, discriminating 
and illuminating. Although it is now 
nearly twenty years since it issued from 
the press, the work does not strike one as 
being out of date. 


“The Biblical Encyclopedia: A Collec- 
tion of Notes Explanatory, Homiletic and 
Illustrative, forming a Complete Commen- 
tary on the Holy Scriptures, especially de- 
signed for the Use of Ministers, Bible Stu- 
dents and Sunday School Teachers”. By 
James Comper Gray and Rev. George M. 
Adams, D.D. F. M. Barton, Cleveland. In 


5 volumes. Price $15.00. Special prices on 


application. 


The basis of this work, which is a Com- 
mentary rather than an Encyclopedia, was 
laid in the “Biblical Museum’, prepared a 
generation ago, by James Comper Gray 
who had a genius that peculiarly fitted him 
for producing a work to meet the widest 
popular need. The work is a marvel of 
compilation, condensation, and illustration. 
The revision, by Rev. George M. Adams, 
D.D., was designed to bring it down to 
present-day needs. It is more widely sug- 
gestive and variously helpful, while gener- 
ally safe, than even the great Commentaries 
that are offered to the public at several 
times its price. 


(3) Commentaries by “Interpretative 
Paraphrase”’ 


This class of works departs from the or- 
dinary method of the Commentators, as 
Professor Riggs states in his recent Intro- 
dustion to Weiss’ “Commentary on the New 
Testament”—by the omission of “the pro- 
cesses of thought which lead to the deter- 
minations of meanings of given words or 
to the establishing of connections of 
thought”, and giving “only the results of 
Exegesis”. It seeks to embody in the para- 
phrase or narrative “only the conclusions 
of study”. Of course, this kind of work 
has value only as the writer has the ade- 
quate scholarship and ability for sound in- 
terpretation, and has the spiritual qualities 


that enable him to enter into more or less 
complete sympathy with the Scripture he 
is interpreting. Its purpose is to help the 
student and the man with limited time at 
command “to get at the full meaning of 
that which is their daily portion of Scrip- 
ture”. 


“A Commentary on the New Testament”. 
By Bernhard Weiss. Translated by Pro- 
fessors George H. Schodde and Epipha- 
nius Wilson; with an Introduction to the 
American Edition by Professor James S. 
Riggs, of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Four Volumes, at $3.00 a volume, Net. 


The author of this work is the great Ger- 
man Authority in the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. Professor Riggs, in 
summarizing his qualifications for such a 
work, says: 


“He who has written a critical life of 
Christ, gone over with careful discussion 
the problems of New Testament Introduc- 
tion, worked out with patient, painstaking 
exegesis a Biblical theology of the New 
Testament and, as a basis for all this work, 
has examined with minute criticism the 
text of the Greek itself, as well as written 
Commentaries on most of the New Testa- 
ment Books [in Meyer’s Series and else- 
where], is surely prepared to write such a 
commentary as is now offered by transla- 
tion to English readers” (Introd., pp. x., 
<1a))s 


And Professor Weiss is conservative, ac- 
cording to German views of conservatism— 
although not to the same extent as Zahn— 
and his conclusions quite generally to be 
depended upon. 

“The Messages of Jesus According to the 
Gospel of John: 


in the Fourth Gospel, Arranged, Analyzed 


The Discourses of Jesus 


and freely Rendered in Paraphrase’. By 
James Stevenson Riggs, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1907. Price $1.00. 

This work follows the general method 
and usually the teaching of Weiss, but 
omits the text of the Gospel. It has, how- 
ever, added features of value, in its com- 
pact and portable form, a brief, judicious 
and generally satisfactory Special Introduc- 
tion to the Gospel at the beginning, and a 
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careful analysis of its subject matter run- 
ning throughout. It is in many respects, 
including its literary tone and temper, an 
admirable work; and the features just 
mentioned will make it particularly help- 
ful to those who can use it with discrim- 
ination. 

The need for such discrimination in a 
work with such excellences is to be regret- 
ted; but the drawbacks should be careful- 
ly noted in order to make the excellences 
safely available: (1) There are touches here 
and there of the kenosis view; also a per- 
vasive tinge of the rationalism and anti- 
supernaturalism that mar so many of the 
works in “The Messages of the Books” 
(of which series this is one) edited by 
Sanders and Kent, and which in most of 
them becomes rabid and makes them 
worse than worthless. (2) There is an 
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apparent failure to appreciate the cardinal 
place, in John’s Gospel and in the Chris- 
tian system, of the Atonement by the Sac- 
rificial Death of the Incarnate Son of 
God; so that the work is not as hospitable 
to this vital doctrine as is even Weiss’s 
book. (3) Moreover, there is a tendency 
to forget that this Gospel is John’s testi- 
mony to what Jesus taught, and to assume 
that the Evangelist’s subjectivism has so 
colored much of what he reports as the 
words of Jesus, as to make them his own 
reflections and excogitations rather than 
the teachings of his Master. 

With these points guarded, the work will 
be found peculiarly serviceable to one who is 
seeking to follow the movement of the 
testimony of John in the Fourth Gospel, in 
his purpose of promoting the Faith and 
Life of the Christian Church. 


2. Books for Student Reference 


It will be necessary, of course, to have 
at hand the ordinary Bible Dictionaries and 
other Reference Books, with which Bible 
Students are familiar. These are not to be 
enumerated here. Attention is called to 
just one book which is indispensable to 
students who may not have at hand, or 
within easy reach, “The Englishman’s He- 
brew and Chaldee Concordance” and “the 
Englishman’s Greek Concordance”; and to 
two others that will be found particularly 
useful. That one indispensable book is— 

(1) “Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
on an entirely New Plan; Containing every 
Word in Alphabetical Order, Arranged un- 
der its Hebrew or Greek Original, with the 
Literal Meaning of Each, and its Pronun- 
ciation; with the latest Informa- 
tion on Biblical Geography and Antiquities 
—Designed for the Simplest Reader of the 
English Bible’. By Robert Young, LL.D. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. Price $5.00 net. 

This work will enable any intelligent stu- 
dent to carry on for himself, with his Eng- 
lish Bible in hand, such careful critical and 
comparative study of the Key-words as will 
be called for in the Lessons on John, and 
as may be required in the similar study of 


the other Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


(2) “The Holy Bible containing the Old 


and New Testaments; Translated out of 
the Original Tongues; being the Revised 
Version set forth A. D. 1881-1885. With 
Printed for 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
New York, 1898. Price $1.00. 

The differences between this and the 
American Standard Revision are, in the 
Gospel of John, comparatively slight, while 
its new Marginal References, prepared by 
Drs. Scrivener and Moulton and many 
other competent scholars, give it great value 
as a Hand-book for Bible Study. 

(3) “A Dictionary of the Bible; with 
many New and Original Maps and Plans 
and Amply Illustrated”. By John D. 
Davis, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament History in 
the Theological Seminary at 
N. J. The Westminster 
$2.00 net. 

President Buttz, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, pronounces this “The best up- 
to-date Bible Dictionary in existence for 
popular use”. 


Revised Marginal References. 


Princeton, 
Press. Price 


This concludes the present list of Books 
for Study and Reference. Other titles, 
however, may be added later as occasion 
may require. 

This is to be followed by 4 Studies on 
the Opening Chapters of John’s Gospel. 
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V. Some Things Introductory to the Opening Studies in 
John’s Gospel 


That this is a Spiritual Gospel for the 
promotion of the Faith and Life of the 
Church, together with its late date, ac- 
counts for its peculiar differences from 
the other Gospels. John’s Selection of 
materials was intended to confirm Chris- 
tian Faith, and Energize Christian Life, 
by meeting the Conditions of the Church 
as he found them towards the close of the 
First Century. 

The Evangelist brings his confirmations 
from the career and teachings of Jesus as 
they had come under his own observation, 
as the most intimate and sympathetic as- 
sociate of Jesus during his mission on 
earth; so that the Gospel embodies his 
personal testimony. 


Note in the “Introductory”, what was 
required to meet the Needs of the Christian 
and the Church; and especially what was 
called for to promote Faith and Life when 
John’s Gospel was written, say 60 years 
after the Crucifixion and 20 years after 
the Destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish Temple System. 


The Scriptures, for the Studies in the 
January number are found in the Pro- 
logue and Part First, as shown in the 
Working Outline. A sketch of these parts 
will show the setling of these Scriptures. 


ProtocuE.—The Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word, and His Mission of Re- 
demption as Jesus Christ—Ch. i. 1-18. 


Part First.—The Manifestations of the 
Incarnate Word everywhere, as the Only 
Way of Salvation and Eternal Life 
through His Atoning Sacrifice,—resulting 
in mingled Unbelief and Faith, and the 
Sifting of His Followers.—Chs. i. 1I9— 
vey vht 

Part First may conveniently be studied 
as made up of Three Sections: 


Section First—The Earlier Manifesta- 
tions of the Incarnate Word—between the 
first and second Passovers of His Public 
Ministry—as the Messiah, the Savior of 
the World from Sin through His Aton- 
ing Sacrifice,—directed more especially to 
Representatives of Israel_—Chs. i. 19—iii. 
36. 


This embraces the following events: 


i. The Public Official Induction of 
Jesus, by John the Baptist, into His Office 
as Messiah, and His Entrance upon His 
Messianic Work (ch. i. 19-51). 


ii. The First Manifestations of the Di- 
vine Power and Authority of the Incar- 
nate Word, as Messiah, in Cana of Gali- 
lee and in the Temple at Jerusalem (ch. 
ii, I-25). 

iii, The Manifestations of the Incarnate 
Word, in His Teachings to Nicodemus, as 
the Only Way of Everlasting Life through 
the Atonement on the Cross and Regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit,—confirmed by 
the Final Testimony of John the Baptist 
(ch. iii. 1-36). 


Section Second.—The Manifestations of 
the Glory of the Incarnate Word, as the 
only Source of Salvation and Eternal Life 
—between the first and second Passovers 
of His Public Ministry—to the Represen- 
tatives of the Peoples beyond the confines 
of Judea and outside of the Covenant.— 
Ch. iv. 1-54. 


Section Third—Subsequent Manifesta- 
tions to Jews and Gentiles—in connection 
with two successive Passover seasons—as 
the only Source of Light through His Di- 
vine Power, and the only Way of Eternal 
Life through partaking of His Flesh and 
Blood,—culminating in a Crisis of Unbelief, 
when the People undertook to Crown 
Him as King and, being foiled, were 
alienated.—Chs. vy. 1—vi. 71. 
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Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the 
Christian 


First Stupy.—THE INCARNATION OF THE ETERNAL WorpD, AND His Mission 
OF REDEMPTION AS JESUS CuRist.—Ch. i. 1-18. 


1. The Word, the Revealer of God, in His Preexistence 


Divine Ts 
Nature God, and the Word was God. 


In the beginning was the Word [the Logos], and the Word was with 
2. The same was in the beginning with God. 


3. All things were made by [or, through] him; and without him was 


Divine 
Operations 4. 


not anything made that hath been made. 
In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 


2. The Word Carrying out God’s Purpose of Redemption through His Incarnation 
(1) Results with the Unbelieving World 


5. And the light shineth in the darkness; 


hended [or, overcame] it not. 


here came a man, sent from God, whose name was John. 7. 
same came for witness, that he might bear witness of the light, that all might 
believe through him. 8. He was not the light, but came that he might bear 


and the darkness appre- 


The 


g. There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every man, 


coming into the world [or, the true light, which lighteth every man, was 
10. He was in the world, and the world was 
made by [or, through him, and the world knew him not. 11. 


He came unto 


the Facts and the Reasons 


12. But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become 


children of God, even to them that believe on his name: 
born [or, begotten], not of blood [or, bloods], nor of the will of the flesh, 


13. which were 


14. And the Word became flesh, and dwelt [or, tabernacled] among us 


The 
Herald 
witness of the light. 
The True 
Light about to come into the world]. 
his own, and they that were his own received him not. 
(2) Results with Believers: 
Different 
Results 
nor of the will of man, but of God. 
Three 
Reasons 


full of grace and truth. 


15. John beareth witness of him, and crieth, saying, 
whom I said, He that cometh after me is become before me: 


before me. 


16. For of his fulness we all received, and grace for grace. _ 
law was given by Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
man hath seen God at any time; 


(and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 


This was he of 
for he was 


17. For the 
18. No 
the only begotten Son, which is in the 


bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. 


The Prologue, the natural Introduction 
to the Gospel of John, contains the Essen- 
tial Basis for the Christian Faith and Life 
which the Evangelist in his Gospel is seek- 
ing to confirm and strengthen. 


God (the Father) the Fountain of Re- 
demption—the Author of the Purpose and 
Promise of Salvation revealed in the 
Written Word of God—is the starting- 
point. The Son of God, the Eternal Per- 
sonal Word, the Worker of Redemption, 
became Incarnate in Jesus Christ in order 
to reveal the Glory of God in carrying out 
that Purpose and Promise of the Father 


GoLDEN TExtT.—John i. 14. 

Place of Writing: At Ephesus—Tradition 
uniform. 

Author: The Apostle John—Objections 
modern. For a fresh view of his character 
and his qualifications for writing a Gospel 
for the Christian Church, see “Why Four 
Gospels ?”, pp. 292-9. 

For whom did he write this Gospel? 


There is a clear sweep of omission by 
John of all the facts recorded by the other 
Gospels, up to the Passion and Resurrection 
without which essentials no Gospel could 
be written,—except the one fact of the 
Feeding of the 5000, which Jesus made the 
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(see 1 Cor. i. 30, 31). In opening his Gos- 
pel John sets forth the Qualifications of 
the Son for this Divine Task and sketches 
His Career in its Execution. 

The Evangelist exhibits the Twofold 
Revelation of the Glory of the Divine 
Word (the Revealer of God), the Son of 
God: 

(1) As Very God, in Eternity, in His 
original Divine Nature and Operations 
(ch. 1. 1-4); 

(2) As Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son 
of God Carrying out in Time, through His 
Incarnation and Mission, God’s Purpose 
and Promise first embodied in the Prot- 
evangel (Gen. iii. 15) and then in the Old 
Testament Sacrificial System, — meeting 
with mingled Unbelief and Faith (ch. i. 
5-18). 

This suggests a natural and simple un- 
folding of God’s Revelation of His Glory 
in His Son to John, and through John to 
the Church, in this Introduction to his 
Gospel: 


1. John sketches the Revelation of the 
Glory of God in the Eternal Word (the 
the Son of God, before Time, 
in His original Divine Nature and in His 


Logos), 


Divine Operations.—Ch. i. 1-4. 


In these factors are found His Qualifica- 
tions for His Work of Redemption. 


(1) This Word, the Revealer of the 
Glory of God, has existed from all eter- 
nity in closest communion with God, Him- 
self being Very God (vv. I, 2). 

“These three propositions follow each 
other like oracles; they enunciate, each of 
them, one of the features of the greatness 
of the Logos before His coming in the 
flesh” (Godet). The repetition of the 
three things leaves no possible room for 
doubt of the eternity, the essential Deity, 
and the Eternal Fellowship with God, 
which fit Him to be the Revealer of God. 

(2) This Eternal Word, the Divine Re- 
vealer of God, has always been Immanent 
and Executive in God’s Universe, through 
His Activities as its Creator, and through 
His Energies as the Life and Light, in its 
Preservation and Development (ch. i. 3-4). 


basis of His great discourses about Salva- 
tion through His Sacrificial Death as the 
Paschal Lamb. 

The close interrelation between the Pro- 
logue and the Gospel is shown by Professor 
Riggs (pp. 76-80) in a series of parallels, 
on the following subjects, which may be 
studied with profit: Preexistence of the 
Word; Deity; Creator and Life; The 
Light; The Herald; The True Light; Re- 
jection by Unbelieving World; Regenera- 
tion; Incarnation; The Father’s Glory; 
The Son’s Glory; Grace and Truth; Re- 
vealer of God. 


The starting-point, “Jn the beginning”, 
designedly connects John i. 1 with Gen. 
i. 1: the Creation, the chaos, and darkness, 
and the renovation of the Earth by the 
power of the Spirit, furnishing a type of 
the Gospel work of saving fallen man from 
the darkness, chaos and death of sin. But 
while Moses passes down from the begin- 
ning to record events occurring in Time, 
John passes back before “the foundation 
of the world” to give a vision of the eter- 
nal origin and groundwork of Redemption. 


The term Logos, translated the “Word” 
—familiar in that day—is seized upon to 
express the Son of God, in his divine pre- 
existent, eternal nature. The Greek word 
means, first, the reason or thought-power ; 
and, then, the literal word, as its expres- 
sion. Used but three times (in this Pro- 
logue only) as applied to the Son of God. 

The personification of Wisdom, in Prov. 
viii. (especially verses 22-36), may be 
looked upon as a prophetic anticipation of 
this Logos doctrine of John. 

The Personal Word is especially the Re- 
vealer of God’s thought of Redemption, to 
which He gave expression, not only in His 
Incarnation and Life, but also in the Writ- 
ten Word. This Dual Word is the com- 
plete revelation. 

Study the Partial Parallels in Old Testa- 
ment and Judaism noted by Professor San- 
day. In many instances ‘the Word of God’ 
is used with pregnant meaning”; so that 
the Logos”, the Son of God, may almost be 
substituted for it. See Ps. xxxiii. 6; evii.— 
20; cxly. 15, 18; Isa. xl. 8; Ive cee 
Wisd. ix. 1; xvi. 12; xviii. 15, 16. 
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a. He is the Divine Agent in all Crea- 
tion, so that everything that Exists came 
into being through His Co-operation (v. 3). 

The Son (the Word) does not act apart 
from the Father (see John v. 19-23); nor 
does the Father act apart from the Son; 
for “without Him was not even one thing 
made which has been made”. 

b. His Activity, as the Source of all 
Life, is likewise exhibited in all the Ener- 
gies of the Universe, physical and ra- 
tional (v. 4 a). 

In life there is progress from giving ex- 
istence in creation, to sustaining and de- 
veloping existence by providential energy. 

(a) In His Revelation to Man of the 
Glory of God in Redemption, the Life pro- 
duced Light, indeed, became Light; thereby 
opening up the Way back from the dark- 
ness and death of sin to God and to Ever- 
lasting Life (v. 4 b). 

(b) In man the Life produces Light, in- 
deed becomes Light (v. 4 b). 

Sin left man separated from God the 
Source of Life, i. e, “dead in trespasses 
and in sins”; the Word, the Revealer of 
God, by His regenerating power restores 
him to life, becoming to him “the Way, and 
the Truth and the Life”’,—thereby uniting 
him again to God in the Son. 


2. The First Result of the Revelation of 
the Incarnate Word to the Darkness of the 
Unbelieving World was their rejection of 
Him because they preferred Darkness to 
Light.—Cnh. i. 5-18. 

(1) In general, the Light is always shin- 
ing into the Darkness of the world, and yet 
the Darkness fails to lay hold of it and 
make it its own possession (ch. i. 5). 

(2) The True Light was rejected not- 
withstanding the extraordinary Divine 
Preparation for His reception by John the 
Baptist, the prophetic Forerunner, Herald 
and Witness (ch. i. 6-9). 

a. In his person John was a man; in his 
mission a Messenger who had been sent 
from God (the Father) ; a light-bearer but 
not the Light (v. 6). 

b. The part he came to play was to bear 
Official Witness to Jesus Christ, Who was 
then just coming into the world in His 
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“While zoe is life intensive, bios is life 
extensive, the period or duration of life; 
and then, in a secondary sense, the means 
by which that life is sustained; and thirdly, 
the manner in which that life is spent; the 
‘line of life’, ‘profession’, career” (Trench). 

John’s is the Gospel of Life. Matthew 
uses life seven times; Mark, four times; 
Luke, six times; John, thirty-six times. 
Matthew uses everlasting life three times; 
Mark, twice; Luke, three times; John, sev- 
enteen times. John links the life and the 
light with each other and identifies Christ 
with the truth, the light, and the life. And 
John seems never to use zoe in the sense 
of physical life, but always as the force or 
energy that has its outcome in spiritual and 
Christian activities. 

John uses Phos, light, twenty-two times, 
and in the high spiritual sense; Matthew 
uses it seven times, Mark four times, Luke 
six. Jesus Christ is the Light, Phos, the 
sunlight, the sun of righteousness, illumin- 
ing the world; John the Baptist in compari- 
son was only a lamp, luchnos. 

By this exhibition of Who Jesus Christ, 
the Divine Redeemer, is, John made clear 
to the Church at the outset His abundant 
endowment for the accomplishment of 
God’s Purpose of Redemption. 

In a world made up of men fallen and 
corrupt, and yet possessed of the awful pre- 
rogative of “free will’, the grace of God is 
always liable to be perverted and rejected,— 
as shown by all human history. 

In verse 5 Weiss adopts the marginal 
reading, “overcame”. The darkness of this 
world, great as it is, “did not succeed in 
extinguishing the light that has appeared 
for the world in Christ”. 

The present tense—‘“the light is shining” 
—here used has been taken to refer, (a) to 
a present fact, i. e, to the presence of 
Christ and the proclamation of the Gospel 
in that day; or, (b) to the general princi- 
ple, that the Light always meets this fate, 
in which case the verse takes in all the rev- 
elations of the Word from the beginning. 

John the Baptist was not himself that 
true and genuine Light, but a man sent as 
a Light-bearer to direct all men to Christ 
Who was just then entering upon His Mis- 
sion to the world. 

“The idea (of Witness) is one of the 
fundamental notions of our Gospel. It is 
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Public Ministry, and upon Whom the en- 
lightenment of the world depended (vv. 
7-9). 

c. Jesus Christ was rejected, even though 
His relations to the world as its Creator, 
and therefore Owner, ought to have 
brought Him a hearty welcome (v. Io). 

d. Even His own Chosen People, whom 
by great deliverances, and by legislation and 
miracle and prophecy and judgment, He 
had been for ages preparing for His Ad- 
vent, would not receive Him (vy. 11). 


3. The Second Result of the Manifesta- 
tion of the Eternal Word, is that in His 
Revelation to Believers, through His In- 
carnation and as Jesus Christ: in those who 
Receive Him and, through Faith in His 
Redemptive Work, are transformed into 
“Children of God’,—the very Purpose of 
Redemption.—Ch. i. 12-18. 

(1) The Different Results reached in- 
clude: the Right to become the “children 
of God”; and Regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit which makes them such,—all of 


which comes through the Grace of God (the 
Father) (ch. i. 12-13). 

(2) The Reasons for this entire Differ- 
ence in the Results, as here given, are 
Three (ch. i. 14-18): 

a. By the Word’s becoming Flesh, and 
revealing, as “the only begotten Son”, the 
Glory of God in a “complete embodiment 
of redeeming love and saving truth” (v. 14). 

b, By the Convincing Testimony of John 
the Baptist, who had proclaimed Jesus’ ex- 
alted Dignity,—which the Evangelist recalls 
and here bears witness to (v. 15). 

c. By the Personal Experience in the 
whole Church of the Fulness of the Gospel 
Grace and Divine Glory as revealed in the 
Incarnate Son of God (vv. 16-18). 


This Sublime Sketch of the Revelation 
of God’s Purpose of Redemption—begin- 
ning with the Preexistence of the Word, 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, in 
Eternity, and culminating in the Incarna- 
tion and Mission of Jesus Christ, in Time— 
furnishes at once the Key to the Gospel 
that follows, and matchless inspiration to 
Christian Faith and Life. 
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correlative to and inseparable from that of 
Faith. Testimony is given only with a view 
to faith, and faith is impossible except by 
means of testimony. The only faith worthy 
of the name is that which fastens itself 
upon a Divine Testimony given either in 
act or in word” (Godet). 


Although the appearance of the Word did 
not scatter the darkness of mankind at 
large, nor even overcome the perverseness 
of His own chosen Israel, the Promise was 
not made void; a People from all ages and 
races have received Him, and constituted a 
family of Believers, divinely begotten. 


“Born not of blood’; literally of bloods, 
i. e., of human commixtures. This new 
birth is not in any way of human origin, 
but of God. 

“Observe how appropriately, in harmony 
with the creative skilful plan of the Pro- 
logue, after the incarnation of the Logos, 
and the revelation of His glory which was 
therewith connected, have been set forth 
with glowing animation, there is now first 
announced the great historical NAME, Jesus 
Christ, which designates the incarnate 
Logos as the complete concrete embodiment 
of His manifestation (compare 1 John i. 
1-3)” (Meyer). 


In assuming Human Nature, and dwell- 
ing temporarily among men, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, through His life and 
death in man’s stead, furnished the great 
transforming agency and_ constraining 
motive power of the Gospel. 


Grace was still Wanting in the Law given 
by Moses, in which the Cammandment bade 
men “Do this and live”; it was brought in 
by Jesus Christ who alone came forth from 
the Father as the complete manifestation of 
the Glory of Divine Grace and Truth. 


“That in the man Jesus Christ the Divine 
nature was incarnate, is an essential and 
fundamental part of the Christian religion: 
‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us’. This Fundamental principle is 
common to all the four Gospels and to the 
New Testament as a whole. If you try to 
eliminate it, there remains practically noth- 
ing: that is the result clearly demonstrated. 
in many attempts which have been made to 
cut out the superhuman and Divine from 
the life of Jesus as set forth in the Gos- 
pels” (Ramsay). 
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SEconp Stupy.—THE OFFICIAL INDUCTION OF JESUS, THE INCARNATE Worp, 
Into His Office, By His FoRERUNNER, AND His ENTRANCE Upon His 
Messianic Work.—Ch. i. 19-51. 


1. The Herald’s Official Introduction of Jesus as Messiah, by a Threefold Witness 
(1) The First Official Witness of John—to the Delegation from the Sanhedrin 
Baptisi’s Ch. i. 19. And this is the witness of John, when the Jews sent unto 
Credentials him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask him, Who art thou? 
20. And he confessed, and denied not; and he confessed, I am not the 
Double Christ. 21. And they asked him, What then? Art thou Elijah? And he 
Challenge saith, I am not. Art thou the prophet? And he answered, No. 
22. They said therefore unto him, Who art thou? that we may give am 
Prophetic answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 23. He said, I 
Voice am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the 
Lord, as said Isaiah the prophet. 

24. And they had been sent from the Pharisees [or, and certain had 
been sent from among the Pharisees]. 25. And they asked him and said 
unto him, Why then baptizest thou, if thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, 
neither the prophet? 

Messiah’s 26. John answered them, saying, I baptize with [or, in] water: in the 
Herald midst of you standeth one whom ye know not, 27. even he that cometh 
after me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 

28. These things were done in Bethany [or, Bethabara] beyond Jordan, 
where John was baptizing. 


(2) Second Official Witness of John—to the Representative Multitudes 


29. On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold, 
The Sin- the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin [or, beareth the sin] of the 
Bearer world! 30. This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a manywhich is 
become before me: for he was before me [or, first in regard of, or, in com- 
parison with, me]. 
31. And I knew him not; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
for this cause came I baptizing with water. 
Identified 32. And John bare witness , saying, I have beheld the Spirit descending 
by God as a dove out of heaven; and it abode upon him. 33. And I knew him not: 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, he said unto me, Upon whom- 
soever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon him, the same 
is that he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. 
ae of e 34. And I have seen, and have borne witness that this is the Son of 
od” od. 


(3) Third Official Witness of the Baptist—to his own Disciples 
35. Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of his disciples; 
Paschal 36. and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and saith, Behold, the Lamb 
Lamb of God! 


2. Opening Ministry of Messiah, Winning His First Followers 
(1) First Group—from the Baptist’s Disciples at the Jordan 
37. And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 
38. And Jesus turned, and beheld them following, and saith unto them, 
Andrew What seek ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is to say, being in- 
and John  terpreted, Master, or Teacher), where abidest thou?. 39. He saith unto 
them, Come, and ye shall see. They came therefore and saw where he 
abode; and they abode with him that day: it was about the tenth hour. 

; 40. One of the two that heard John speak, and followed him, was 
Simon Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 41. He findeth first his own brother 
Peter Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the Messiah (which is, being in- 

terpreted, Christ that is, Anointed). 
42. He brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, 
Prophetic Thou art Simon the son of John for, Jona]: thou shalt be called Cephas 
Name (which is, by interpretation, Peter [Rock, or Stone] ). 


(2) mee Group—W on on the Way to Galilee 


ui 3. On the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee, and he 
Philip findeth Philip: and Jesus said unto him, Follow me. 44. Now Philip was 
Found from Bethsaida, of the city of Andrew and Peter. 
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45. Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him, 
Nathanael’s of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, 


the son of Joseph. 46. And Nathanael said unto him, Can any good thing 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see. 


47. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, Behold, an 


48. Nathanael saith unto him, Whence knowest thou me? Jesus answer- 


ed and said unto him, Before Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
49. Nathanael answered him, Rabbi, thou art the Son 


50. Jesus answered and said unto him, Because I said unto thee, I 


saw thee underneath the fig tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater things 


Doubting 

come out of Nazareth? 

Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! 
Won to 
Faith fig tree, I saw thee. 

of God; thou art King of Israel. 
Prophecy 
and Sign than these. 51. 


And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye 


shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 


ing upon the Son of man. 


I. The Official Induction of Jesus into 
the Messianic Office, and His Introduction, 
by the Divinely Appointed Forerunner.— 
Ch. i. 19-36. 

The Exangelist witnesses to the Three- 
fold Testimony which he had heard from 
John the Baptist, by which, on the banks of 
the Jordan, Jesus was Officially Inducted 
into Hts Public Ministry as the Messiah, 
and Introduced to the World He had come 
to Save. 

1. The First Official Testimony of 
John the Baptist is that to Jesus as the 
Messiah, given to the Deputation, sent 
down from Jerusalem by the Jewish Coun- 
cil, the Guardians of the Jewish System 
and representatives of the Jewish race, to 
inquire into the great movement that had 
roused all Palestine—Ch. 1. 19-28. 

The Delegation from Jerusalem had Two 
Questions to ask of the Baptist: 

(1) Their first and legitimate question, 
concerned the authority of the Baptist: 
Who are you? What business have you to 
do what you are doing? (i. 19-23). 

To their first question the Baptist 
promptly gave a triple answer, two parts 
of which were negative and the other posi- 
tive: 

a. I am not the Messiah (vv. 19, 20); 

b. I am not Elijah, nor the Prophet 
foretold by Moses in Deut. xviii. 15-18 
(ws2T) s 

c. I am the Forerunner of the Messiah, 
the Voice prophesied in Isaiah (xl. 3), 
(vv. 22, 23). 

(2) Why then, if you are not Elijah nor 
that Prophet, are you baptizing, assuming 


The appearance of Jesus in the audience 
of John, here referred to, was forty or 
more days subsequent to His Temptation, 
and after the preparation was completed; 
and it furnished the occasion for His Of- 
ficial Induction, by the Baptist, into His 
Public Ministry. 

The Delegation embraced the representa- 
tives, not only of the Council of Seventy 
but also representatives of the Levites to 
whom was entrusted the Religious Educa- 
tion of the Nation, some of whom may 
have been in the Council. 

The fact that the Sadducees—the party 
opposed to the Pharisees—are not men- 
tioned here, leads Dr. Sanday to conclude 
that the deputation was not officially sent 
by the Sanhedrin; although, as it “consisted 
of official persons (‘priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem’) (i. 19), they would “carry 
with them a certain authority”. It would 
appear probable, however, that the Levites, 
as the educators of the people and leaders 
of thought, may have belonged to the Sad- 
ducees, the intellectual and skeptical party. 

As he was apparently seeking to revolu- 
tionize Judaism, and had characterized its 
leaders as “a brood of vipers” (Matt. iii. 
7), it was certainly the duty of the authori- 
ties at Jerusalem to inquire into the move- 
ment, as well as the antecedents of the man 
back of it. 

John the Bapfist, as the forerunner, was 
the proper Official Witness to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the Herald appointed to pro- 
claim His Coming, to inaugurate the Prep- 
aration for His Mission, and to induct Him 
into His Ministry. 

The Jews expected Elijah to appear in 
bodily form. Although the Baptist came 
“in the spirit and power of Elijah” (Luke 
i. 17), i. @., as a great reformer; and there- 
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the prerogative of the Messiah or His 
Forerunner? (vv. 24-28). 

Their demand was for John’s credentials. 
This answer, given at Bethany beyond Jor- 
dan, pointed to One of exalted dignity for 
whom he was preparing, who was already 
among them, and his relation to Whom 
justified his conduct. 

2. The Second Official Witness of John 
the Baptist, to which the Evangelist testi- 
fies, is that to the Multitudes, Representa- 
tives of the World at large, who were at 
the Jordan when the Forerunner Inducted 
Him into His Public Ministry as Messiah.— 
Ch. i. 29-34. 

(1) The Baptist introduced Jesus to the 
assembled multitudes in the words, “Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world!”, the Sacrifice for the World’s 
Sin; for Whose coming he had been sent to 
prepare (vv. 28-31). 

This, on the face of it, is a declaration of 
the one work of Messiah for which He 
came into the world and for which this 
whole Gospel stands. As the Incarnate 
Son of God He is to be the Savior of the 
world through His Sacrificial Death on the 
Cross. All the English Versions agree in 
the translation which embodies this view. 

(2) Knowing how repugnant this con- 
ception of the Messiah’s mission was to the 
carnal Jews, John the Baptist proceeded to 
explain how he came to know that Jesus 
was the Messiah (i. 32-34). 

The Baptist although the cousin of Jesus, 
did not know Him to be the Messiah, until 
one day Jesus came to him for baptism, and 
the great miracle of God the Father’s rec- 
ognition of His Son by the rending of the 
heavens, the descent of the Holy Spirit in 
the form of a dove, and the voice from 
heaven,—led him to faith, and prepared him 
to bear record that “this is the Son of 
God” (See Mark i. 1-11). 

3. The Third Official Witness of John 
the Baptist, to which the Evangelist testi- 
fies, was that made on the next day in in- 
troducing Jesus to the Representatives of 
those who were waiting for Messiah’s Com- 
ing, i. e., to some of the Baptist’s Disciples, 
of whom the Evangelist himself was one.— 


Ch. i. 35, 36. 


fore is called Elijah by our Lord (Matt. xi. 
14; xvi. It), as well as by the prophet Mal- 
achi (iv. 5); yet he was not Elijah in the 
sense which the Jews understood. 

The Pharisees wished particularly to 
know what right he had to treat Israelites 
as if they were proselytes. 


John’s name—meaning Grace of God— 
made him, in this message to all classes, 
“a fit precursor of Him Who gives grace 
for grace”. See Luke i. 14. 

“Behold the Lamb of God”, etc—the first 
great Gospel utterance. 

“Jesus is characterized by the designa- 
tion of a Lamb, with allusion to the pas- 
chal lamb typifying Him, and the lamb 
daily offered up at the evening sacrifice, 
representing Him,— with refer- 
ence to His being appointed and approved 
by God as the all-sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins of men” (Wordsworth). 

The attempts to minify the meaning of 
this great Gospel expression by making the 
main thought in it that of the gentleness of 
the Lamb, seems to be an exploit, not in 
explaining, but in explaining away. 

The conclusion—based on the assump- 
tion of Weiss and some others following 
him—that John the Baptist was ignorant of 
any Sacrificial import to the phrase, seems 
to be unwarranted. 

The Baptist was “filled with the Holy 
Ghost, even from his mother’s womb”, and 
when he uttered these words was officially 
introducing Jesus to the multitudes as the 
promised Messiah. y 

John refers to a notable event at the Bap- 
tism as his credentials. It is vain to at- 
tempt to transform this event, by which the 
Baptist was irresistibly convinced that 
Jesus is the Son of God, into a quiet, un- 
observed, prophetic vision that found the 
Baptist in a half comatose condition. Mark 
says that the Baptist “saw the heavens 
split open”, and that he heard the voice of 
approval out of heaven. God had promised 
to identify the Messiah for him by this very 
sign (v. 33). 

With this Third Witness John the Bap- 
tist passes off the scene, and Jesus enters 
upon His own self-activity in His Public 
Ministry in leading men to Faith in Him- 
self as the Messiah, the Savior of the 
World. 
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These disciples had been in course of 
preparation for the Messiah; and this may 
be looked upon as the Baptist’s formal 
transfer of their allegiance to Jesus. 

It was again the same great testimony to 
Jesus’ Sacrificial Mission, recalling that of 
the preceding day to the multitudes, to 
which these disciples also listened: “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God”. 


II. The Immediate Entrance of Jesus 
upon His Messianic Work.—Cnh. 1. 37-51. 


John next testifies that Jesus entered 
that very day upon His Ministry as Mes- 
siah, and, by His Personal Manifestations 
of the Glory of the Messiah, won His First 
Followers, among the first of whom was 
the Evangelist himself who makes this rec- 
ord of the method that Jesus pursued. 

This is the beginning of the Work of 
Jesus: the gathering of Two Groups of 
Followers. 

1. The First Group of Three—made up 
of Andrew, John and Peter—was gathered 
before leaving the scene of the Baptist’s 
Ministry at the Jordan, and from John’s 
Disciples.—Ch. i. 37-43. 

(1) The two Disciples of the Bastiat | to 
whom Jesus had been officially introduced 
as the Lamb of God, immediately followed 
Jesus, and were instructed by Him and led 
to Faith (vv. 37-39). 

(2) Andrew, under the influence of the 
first Christian instinct, the missionary, 
sought and brought to Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, his own Brother Simon Peter, whose 
Reception by Jesus furnished one of the 
convincing signs to the Church (vv. 40-42). 

2. The Second Group of Two—made 
up of Philip and Nathanael—Jesus Him- 
self found after setting out the next day 
for Galilee, where His first Messianic Mir- 
acle was to be performed.—Ch. i. 43-51. 

On His way to Galilee Jesus found 
Philip, a neighbor of Andrew and Peter, 
who became one of His adherents (vv. 43, 
44); and Philip found Nathanael of Cana 
(Bartholomew of the older Gospels) and 
brought him to Jesus, by Whom he was led 
to Faith (vv. 45-51). 


The Evangelist’s record of the Threefold 
Witness of John the Baptist made clear to 
the Church at the close of the first century, 
that even the Herald and Forerunner had 
set forth with all clearness, and put the 
emphasis of reiteration upon, the doctrine 
of Redemption through the Sacrificial 
Death of the Incarnate Word, as being the 
Essence of Christ’s religion. 

The Baptist as the friend of the Bride- 
groom, gives away the Bride to Christ, by 
presenting the souls of his own disciples to 
Christ, and espousing them to Him” 
(Chrys). , 

Christ, Who came to save the world, at 
once set an example for His followers in 
all ages, by devoting Himself from the 
outset to bear salvation to men by bringing 
them personally and individually to Faith. 

Jesus hearing footsteps behind Him, cor- 
dially invited Andrew and John, who ad- 
dressed Him as Teacher, to His own lodg- 
ing-place, where from four o’clock to the 
end of the day He instructed them regard- 
ing Himself and His mission,—leading them 
to Faith as is shown subsequently, espec- 
ially in Andrew’s enthusiastic report to 
Peter (v. 41). The element of personal in- 
fluence entered into His work from the be- 
ginning, as an example for all Christian 
workers. 

“Thou art Simon Jona”; etc. Originally 
words had their full meaning. Jesus said 
to Simon Peter: “Thou art Simon Jona”, 
the hearkening, timid one, the unstable 
man; by coming to Me as the Messiah, 
“thou shalt be called”, and, according to 
the old Hebrew idea, shalt become, “Ce- 
phas”, rock, the strong and stable man. 

Nathanael appears later as one of the 
Twelve as Bartholomew. He was an illus- 
trious example of the true Israel of that 
day who were waiting for the Messiah with 
real faith brought from the Old Dispensa- 
tion, and roused to great expectancy in his 
case by the preaching of John the Baptist. 
Simeon and Anna, who greeted the infant 
Jesus in the Temple, belonged to the same 
class. 

This was in early times the stock argu- 
ment against the Messiahship of Jesus, that 
He was born in Nazareth. It made it nec- 
essary that Matthew, in writing his Gospel 
for the Jew, should devote Chapter ii. to 
proving that Jesus was born in Bethlehem, 
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Philip, by calling Him “Jesus of Nazar- 
eth”, roused the bitter Jewish prejudices 
(vv. 45, 46); but when Nathanael met 
Jesus, he was convinced of His Messiah- 
ship by a miracle of Omniscience, and joy- 
fully professed Faith in Him as “the Son of 
God, the King of Israel” (vv. 47-49). 


Jesus predicted that Nathanael and the 
other disciples shall yet see, in response to 
their Faith, incomparably greater things— 
even the fulfilment of Jacob’s vision (Gen. 
XKXvil. 12), in the opening of free com- 
munication between earth and heaven, and 
the manifestation of Divine power on earth 
(vv. 50, 53). 

Should be “heaven standing open’’—not 
the mere fact of being momentarily opened. 
All the Versions miss this. 


The groups thus gathered went on their 
way, united by their common faith, and 
reached Cana on the third day, where the 
first of these “greater works” was to be 
performed,—the first Messianic Miracle— 
“the acme of this self-revelation of Jesus, 
the miracle at the marriage at Cana”. 


and showing how He came to be a resident 
of Nazareth. 

“He saw Nathanael with the eyes of His 
Omniscience, when he, long before Philip 
called him, was standing under the fig tree.” 

“Possibly before he entered upon his pil- 
grim journey to the Jordan he had been 
praying under the fig tree, that God would 
lead him to find Him to whose near ap- 
proach the Baptist was drawing attention. 
For it is only in this way that we can un- 
derstand, how Nathanael recognized in 
Him, who had found him in this quiet hour 
and who was as yet only a simple Rabbi, 
the promised Son of God, who is destined 
to become the King of Israel” (Weiss). 

This prophecy had become, when John 
wrote, an added Sign in confirmation of 
the Faith of Christians everywhere. They 
had witnessed its fulfilment, not only in the 
miraculous Messianic work of Jesus, but in 
the greater works of spiritual regeneration 
and transformation by the power of God, 
which they had seen accomplished through 
the preaching of the Gospel salvation to 
men of all classes over the world. 


THiIrD Stupy.—Tue_ First MANIFESTATIONS OF DIVINE PowER AND AUTHOR- 
ITY BY THE INCARNATE WorD AS THE MESSIAH—AT A WEDDING IN 
CANA AND IN THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM.—Ch. ii. 1-25. 


r. First Private Messianic Sign Confirming Faith of His Followers 
1. The Occasion, and Incidents leading up to it 


And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus was there: 2. and Jesus also was bidden, and his 


3. And when the wine failed, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They 


The Ch. i. re 

Wedding 
disciples, to the marriage. 

The have no wine. 

Mother’s with thee? 

Faith yet come. 5. 


unto you, do it. 


4. And Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do 
[What is the relation between me and thee]? mine hour is not 
His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith 


2. The Quiet Working of the First “Sign” i 
6. Now there were six waterpots of stone set there after the Jews 


raphic manner of purifying, containing two or three firkins apiece. 7. Jesus saith 
a, unto them, Pill uae waterpots erith water. And they filled them up to the 
brim. 8. And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler 

[or, steward] of the feast. And they bare it 
And when the ruler of the feast tasted the water now become [or, 
Some that it had become] wine, and knew not whence it was (but the servants 
Results which had drawn the water knew), the ruler of the feast calleth the bride- 


groom, 10 and saith unto him: : 
Every man setteth on first the good wine; and when men have drunk 
freely, then that which is worse: thou hast kept the good wine until now. 


3. The Object of the Sign, to Confirm the Faith of His Followers 


The 11. This beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
Glory fested his glory; and his disciples believed on him. , 
Waiting 12. After this he went down to Capernaum, he, and his mother, and his 


“Tis Hour’ brethern, and his disciples: and there they abode not many days. 
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Il. First Public Assumption by Jesus of Messianic Authority 


Occasion 
Jerusalem. 


13. And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up to 


1. Assumption of Authority as Messiah in the Temple 
14. And he found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and 


doves, and the changers of money sitting. 


Rebuke of 15. 


and he made a scourge of cords, and cast all out of the temple, 


Corruption both the sheep and the oxen; and he poured out the changers’ money, and 


overthrew their tables; 16. 


and to them that sold the doves he said, Take 


these things hence; make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise. _ 
17. His disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine 


house shall eat me up. 


2. Challenge of the Jews, and Jesus’ Reply 


“Sign” 18. 
Given 


est thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things? 


The Jews therefore answered and said unto him, What sign shew- 


19. Jesus answered 


and said unto them, Destroy this temple [or, sanctuary], and in three days 


I will raise it up. 


20. The Jews therefore said, Forty and six years was this temple [or, 


sanctuary] in building, and wilt thou raise it up in three days? 2r1. 
spake of the temple [or, sanctuary] of his body. 22. 
was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered that he spake this; and 


Misunder- 
standing 


But he 
When therefore he 


they believed the scripture, and the word which Jesus had said. 
3. Results of His First Public Messianic Act 
23. Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the feast, 


Faith of 
Miracles 
men, 25. 


many believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did. 
24. But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew all 
and because he needed not that any one should bear witness con- 


cerning man [or, a man]; for he himself knew what was in man for, the 


man]. 


In Chapter ii. John relates two notable 
Manifestations of Power and Authority by 
Jesus, one private and the other public, in 
the prosecution of His Twofold Messianic 
Task: 

(1) In His First Messianic Sign, exhib- 
iting His Divine Power at a Wedding in 
Gana (ch) 115 1-12). 

(2) In His First Public Assumption of 
Messianic Authority, in the Temple at the 
Jewish Passover (ch. ii. 13-25). 


I—In His First Messianic Sign, in turn- 
ing Water into Wine, Jesus manifested His 
Divine Power in order to Confirm the 
Faith of His Followers who constituted the 
Nucleus of His Future Kingdom.—Ch. ii. 
I-12. 

1. John sets forth the Occasion of this 
First 
touches upon some incidental matters lead- 
ing up to it—Ch. ii, 1-4. 

(1) The Scene was in a private and in- 
Home, 
people, at a Wedding Festival with its joy- 
ous social intercourse, where the Mother 


Exercise of Divine Power, and 


conspicuous among the common 


of Jesus was a prominent figure (ch. ii. 
BD 


Golden Text.—Psalm xciii. 5. 
Time.—Passover, A. D. 27. 


In entering upon His Ministry as Mes- 
siah, there lay before Jesus a twofold fun- 
damental Task which decided the course of 
His activities: (1) To call, gather together 
and to train a body of Believers who should 
constitute His Kingdom, or Church, who 
were to take up and carry forward to its 
completion His Work for the World; 
(2) To deal judicially with the Corrupt 
and Apostate Jews, with whom His life 
was to be one long conflict, ending in their 
rejection and crucifixion of Him and His 
rejection and judgment of them. The two 
events of this chapter connect themselves 
immediately with this Task. 

The contrast between the privacy of this 
occurrence in Cana and the publicity of 
that in the Temple is very marked. Note 
the reasons for the difference. 


Jesus, as Messiah, characteristically took 
at the beginning the place He has always 
occupied in this world,—among the com- 
mon people, who practically make up man- 
kind, and on whom the Church’s life and 
the world’s hopes depend (1 Cor. i. 26-29) ; 
and in the Home which is the unit in So- 
ciety and the Church. 
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(2) The Mother’s Faith and anticipa- 
tion, prompted by the needs of their Host, 
suggested the manifestation of His Messi- 
anic Glory (ch, ii. 3-5). 

Jesus me: her approach with a question 
and an affirmation, in explanation of the 
new position and changed duties in which 
the Office of Messiah, into which He had 
just been inducted at the Jordan, had in- 
troduced Him: 

a. The Question, “Woman, What is 
there [What is the relation] between Me 
and thee?” 

There may have been—there probably 
was—in Mary’s desire some taint from the 
false Jewish notions of the Messiah, and a 
touch of earthly and family ambition that 
needed to be checked. 

b. The Affirmation: 
yet come”. 


“Mine hour is not 


The time for showing His Messianic 
Power had not yet come. In Jesus’ case 
the Divine Power was held in abeyance, to 
be used, never for private ends, but solely 
for the work of redemption. 

The Mother’s faith that He will inter- 
pose still held out, and led her to direct 
the servants to do His bidding; and it 
turned out that the act of helpfulness she 
craved fitted strangely into the Father’s 
purpose. 

2. John tells the story of the quiet Work- 
ing of that First Sign, and its Effect on the 
Steward and Servants.—Ch. ii. 6-10. 

The Evangelist evidently witnessed the 
procedure of Jesus, as he here relates it; 
although most of the guests would seem 
not to have been aware of what was go- 
ing on; because the Father’s hour for giv- 
ing wide publicity to the Mission of the 
Messiah had not yet come. 

3. The Evangelist concludes with the 
Object of this First Sign wrought by Jesus 
as Messiah: to confirm the Faith of the 
new Followers; after which a little sea- 
son is spent in Capernaum, in instruction 
and intercourse with them, with presum- 


ably the same object in view.—Ch. ii. 11, 
12. 

The home of the Family of Jesus having 
already been removed from Nazareth to 
Capernaum, these few days of waiting for 


The wine may have failed because of the 
unexpected presence of Jesus and His 
friends. This may account for the freedom 
with which she made known to Him the 
fact. 

While all others may have forgotten the 
incidents and sayings from His infancy up 
to manhood, bearing on His Messianic 
Mission, it had been the Mother’s custom 
to keep them and “ponder them in her 
heart” (Luke ii. 19). 

In the original there is none of the 
apparent curtness of the English, “Wom- 
an’, etc. Jesus used the same word on the 
Cross in commending the Mother to John’s 
care (John xix. 26). 

He had been lifted out of his merely 
human connections, and into new relation- 
ships to the Father in His redemptive Mis- 
sion. His words and deeds were to be en- 
tirely under the direction of His Father, 
whose purpose He was carrying out (John 
viii. 28, 29). The Father had not yet indi- 
cated that the time had come for such 
action. 

“There is one thing which she had 
learned, and one thing which she was to 
unlearn, after those thirty years of the 
Nazareth-Life. What she had learned— 
what she must have learned—was absolute 
confidence in Jesus. What she had to un- 
learn, was the natural, yet entirely mis- 
taken, impression which His meekness, 
stillness, and long home-submission had 
wrought on her as to His relationship to 
the family” (Edersheim). 

“Luthardt rightly calls it the commente- 
ment of a very painful education, of which 
the next stage is marked in St. Luke viii. 
19, and the last in St. John xix. 26”. 

It is a peculiarity of John’s Gospel that 
the supernatural works of Jesus are not 
set forth as works of power, dunameis,— 
which term Matthew uses for miracle thir- 
teen times, Mark ten times, Luke fifteen 
times, but John not once. Sign, sameion, 
is John’s word, calling attention to the 
significance of the miracle, and presenting 
it as proof or confirmation in aid to faith. 
Nicodemus accepted them in this way. 

The need for a Sign at just that hour is 
apparent. The Baptist had inducted Jesus 
into the Office of Messiah; Jesus had just 
made conquest of the first subjects of His 
Kingdom; their faith must be confirmed if 
they were to be kept loyal to Him. 
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the Passover—when He should publicly 
take up His Messianic work, and assert 
His Messianic Authority in the Temple, 
the Religious Center of the Nation—were 
quietly passed in the Home on the Lake 
where the future Leaders among His Dis- 
ciples had their abode. It was there that 
they were afterwards called as Disciples. 


Il.—The First Public Manifestation of 
Jesus the Incarnate Word was His As- 
sumption and Vindication of Messianic 
Authority, in the Temple at the Passover, 
in which He began to Deal with the Cor- 
ruption that was destroying the Nation.— 
Ch. ii. 13-25. 


The first public Messianic Task of Jesus 
was to deal with the awful and deadly cor- 
ruption and apostasy of Judaism. John the 
Baptist had denounced it and called the 
Leaders to repentance for it, declaring that 
the axe was already “laid at the roots of 
the trees”, and that the Messiah was com- 
ing with a baptism of fire to deal with the 
offenders in swift and terrible judgment 
(Matt. iii. 10-12). 

There was but one place and but one time 
in which to take up this first public Task: 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, the Center of 
Religious and National Authority and Cor- 
ruption; at the Passover Feast, in which 
the Paschal Lamb was the type of Jesus 
Himself, the Lamb of God, and to which 
the whole Jewish people came up. 


In the Evangelist’s testimony concerning 
this Public Entrance of Jesus upon His 
Messianic Mission there appear: 

1. An opening Graphic Account of the 
way in which Jesus, in the presence of the 
Passover throng, assumed Messianic Au- 
thority (“My Father’s House”), and pro- 
ceeded to remove the Outward Signs of 
the Corruption, and to rebuke its Authors 
and Abettors, Rulers and Priests.—Ch. ii. 
13-17. 

His holy indignation and zeal carried all 
before it, making the Priests and Temple 
Rulers cowards by irresistible appeal to 
conscience, and confirming the faith of His 
followers. 


The other Evangelists speak of these 
men as disciples even at this early stage; 
but there are three stages to be considered: 
when Jesus here made their acquaintance; 
when on the shores of the Sea of Galilee 
He called them to be His attendants; when 
later He officially designated the Twelve 
and constituted the Apostolic band. 


The leading Sects of the Jews, Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, the Baptist had named 
a “brood of vipers’, and had practically 
excommunicated (Matt. iii. 7). The First 
Messianic Task, in following up the Fore- 
runner, had thus been made plain and im- 
perative. 

The attempts of the critics to confound 
this Cleansing of the Temple with the one 
at the close of the public ministry of Jesus 
(recorded by the Synoptics but not by John 
—Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-17; Luke 
xix. 45-46); is, from the point of view of 
history, wholly inexcusable. The Gospels 
are well accredited historical documents, 
and such treatment of them violates the 
first principle of historical criticism and 
interpretation. The assumption of Messi- 
anic authority was demanded at both the 
opening and close of His public career, as 
an appeal to the conscience of the Nation. 


“Tt was at Jerusalem and in the Temple, 
that the Messiah’s Ministry must open. 
‘The Lord Whom Ye Seek’, Malachi had 
said (Mal. ili. 1-3), ‘shall enter into his 
temple he shall purify the sons 
of Levi’. That prophecy said to Israel that 
her King would announce Himself, not by 
a miracle of power, but by an act of holi- 
ness” (Godet). 

“Designating Himself as the one who 
must protect His Father’s house against 
desecration, He declares that He has not 
come as the Baptist did, to call individuals 
to repentance, but to begin something new 
in the center of the religious life of the 
people” (Weiss). 


The tumult and defilement of the cattle, 
the clamor of the traders, the extortion 
practised by the money-changers, and all 
the other outward things, were of moment 
to Him only as the signs of the profana- 
tion of the worship and the spiritual de- 
pravity of the priests and rulers. 
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2. Jesus’ Challenge of the Authority and 
Rebuke of the Conduct of the Rulers, in- 
stead of inducing Repentance merely called 
out their demand for a Sign to prove His 
Authority to do what He had done; which 
He met with a Symbolical Prophecy of His 
Death as the Paschal Lamb.—Ch. ii. 18-22. 

3. John sums up in a few words the Re- 
sults of this First Public Messianic Act of 
Jesus. and of the attendant but unrecorded 
miracles at the Passover,—in the produc- 
tion of an unreliable Faith on the part of 
many who witnessed them.—Ch. ii. 23-25. 


The Faith aroused was merely historical, 
or the faith of miracles, and, not reaching 
down to the true spiritual foundations, was 
not to be relied upon. Jesus who “knew 
what was in man” did not commit Himself 
to those who cherished it. 

From the human point of view the First 
Public Messianic Act of Jesus would seem 
to have failed to accomplish its object. It 
did not lead to the repentance of the au- 
thorities, nor to the substitution of vital 
faith for the travesty of religious forms 
and worship that covered up the most 
bare-faced hypocrisy, nor prepare the way 
for saving Israel from the doom that 
Moses had prophesied should follow their 
apostasy (Deut. xxix. 24-28). 


But it was not in Jerusalem alone that 
the Messianic appeal failed to meet with 
full and hearty response. Jesus did not 
permit Himself to be blinded at this time 
by a superficial success, nor indeed later, 
as when He met with it on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. 
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The demand for a Sign was unreason- 
able; since John informs us that, during 
this Passover, “many believed on his name, 
when they saw the miracles [“‘signs” is the 
word] which he did” (ii. 23). Nico- 
demus was one of the converts. 

The Rulers did not catch the meaning of 
Jesus, understanding Him to refer to the 
Temple in Jerusalem; indeed, the saying 
was afterwards employed against Him, 
in a perverted form, in His trial before 
Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 60, 61). However, 
when His disciples came later to catch His 
meaning, the fulfillment of the prophecy 
became an added ‘sign” for the later con- 
firmation of their Faith. 

Jesus cleanesed the Outer Court, not the 
inner Sanctuary which was symbolical of 
Himself. 

“Versus 19-21 make us appreciate the 
true bearing of this act; it is an appeal to 
the conscience of Israel, a demand ad- 
dressed to its chiefs. If this appeal is 
heard, this act of purification will in- 
augurate the general reform of the theoc- 
racy, the condition of the Messianic King- 
dom. If the people remain indifferent, the 
consequences of this conduct are clear to 
the view of Jesus; all is over with the 
theocracy. The rejection of the Messiah, 
His death even: this is the fatal end of 
such conduct” (Godet). 

“Hence it becomes the duty of the Evan- 
gelist to show in this part of his book, that 
Jesus in many ways tried to lead the peo- 
ple to a higher faith in His word, and did 
this in all the three divisions of the coun- 
try. The first narrative in which this is 
shown is the conversation with Nico- 
demus” (Weiss). 


FourtH Stupy.—THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE INCARNATE Worpb To NIco- 
DEMUS, THE TYPICAL PHARISEE, AS THE ONLY Way OF EVERLASTING 
Lire (THRoucH His Cross),—CoNFIRMED BY THE Baptist’s FINAL 


TEsTIMONY.—Ch. iii. 1-36. 


I. To Nicodemus—the Only Way of Everlasting Life for the World 


Ch. iii. t 
A Night a ruler of the Jews: 


Visit 


Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 
2. the same came unto him by night, and said to him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can 


do these signs that thou doest, except God be with him. 
1. Only Way Into the Kingdom of God by a New Birth through the Holy Ghost 
3. Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born anew [or, from above] he cannot see the kingdom of 


The New God. 
Birth 


4. Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is old? 


can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 
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5. Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 6. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit. 

: 7. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born anew [or, from 
Shown Not above]. 8. The wind bloweth [or, the Spirit breatheth] where it listeth, 
Incredible and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 
2. The New Birth depends on the Sacrificial Lifting up of the Son 
Proved Not g. Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can these things be? 
Impossible 10. Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou the teacher of Israel, 
and understandest not these things? 

11. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, and bear 
witness of that we have seen; and ye receive not our witness. 12. If I told 
you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
heavenly things? 13. And no man hath ascended into heaven, but he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of man, which is in heaven. [Many 
ancient authorities omit which is in heaven]. 

Lifted 14. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
Up the Son of man be lifted up: 15. that whosoever believeth may in him have 
[or, believeth in him may have] eternal life. 
3. Both Birth and Lifting up, through God the Father's Love 
16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
Salvation that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
for the 17. For God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world; 
World but that the world should be saved through him. 18. He that believeth on 
him is not judged: he that believeth not hath been judged already, because 
he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God. 
Faith and 19. And this is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, and 
Destiny men loved the darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil. 
20. For every one that doeth [or, practiseth] ill hateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light, lest his works should be reproved [or, convicted]. 

21. But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that his works may 

be made manifest, that [or, because] they have been wrought in God. - 


II. The Final Witness of John the Baptist in Confirmation 
1. Jesus and John Baptizing on the Jordan 
Jesus 22. After these things came Jesus and his disciples into the land of 
and John Judea; and there he tarried with them, and baptized. 
23. And John also was baptizing in A2non near to Salim, because there 
Question was much water [or, were many waters] there: and they came and were 


Raised baptized. 24. For John was not yet cast into prison. 25. There arose 
therefore a questioning on the part of John’s disciples with a Jew about 
purifying. 


26. And they came unto John, and said to him, Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, behold, the same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him. 

2. The Baptist only a Man, the Friend of the Bridegroom 

27. John answered and said, A man can receive nothing, except it have 
been given him from heaven. 28. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, 

Only a I am not the Christ, but, that I am sent before him. 

Herald 29. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of 
the bridegroom’s voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 30. He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease. 

3. Jesus the Bridegroom, the Son of God, and the Life 

31. He that cometh from above is above all: he that is of the earth is of 

The the earth, and of the earth he speaketh: he that cometh from heaven is 

Contrast above all. 32. What he hath seen and heard, of that he beareth witness; 
and no man receiveth his witness. 

33. He that hath received his witness hath set his seal to this, that God 
is true. 34. For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for 

Belief he giveth not the Spirit by measure. 

and Life 35. The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand. 
36. He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that obeyeth not 
Lary baller ei not] the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him. 
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Chapter iii. records two things that unite 
to make up a complete Testimony to the 
Teachings of Jesus: 

(1) Jesus’ Revelation of Himself to 
Nicodemus as the only Way of Everlasting 
Life for the World (ch. iii. 1-21); 

(2) The Baptist’s Final Witness Con- 
firming this Claim of Jesus made to Nico- 
demus (ch. ili. 22-36). 


I—The Evangelist Outlines the Teach- 
ings of Jesus in dealing with Nicodemus, 
the Pharisee, and giving him right views 
of the Kingdom of God and of the Way to 
its Everlasting Life—Ch. iii. 1-21. 


1. Nicodemus—a Model Pharisee, a 
Sanhedrist and a Master Teacher—came as 
a timid and secret inquirer, not confessing 
the Messiahship of Jesus, but merely ac- 
knowledging His Divine Commission as a 
Teacher.—Ch. iii. 1, 2. 

The messages of the Baptist at the Jor- 
dan and of Jesus in Jerusalem at the Pass- 
over had filled the Holy City with discus- 
sions of Repentance, the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the Lamb of God; so that 
Nicodemus had no need to put to Jesus his 
question about the Kingdom; or, if he did 
so, the Evangelist did not need to record 
it. His confession implied his desire to 
know Jesus’ view of the coming Kingdom 
and the means of its realization. 

In what followed Jesus showed Nico- 
demus that it was not military power and 
conflict that were needed, but that the 
united offices of the entire Holy Trinity 
were necessary to reestablish the Reign of 
God in man, i. e., to bring him back to that 
Obedience to God in which man’s Spiritual 
Life consists. 


2. Jesus startled Nicodemus out of his 
Pharisaism by the emphatic assurance, that 
Regeneration by the Holy Spirit is the 
only way in which any one can be brought 
either to understand or to enter into the 
Kingdom of God.—Ch. iii. 3-8. 

(1) The Necessity for the New Birth is 
first set forth in Two Aspects (ch. iii. 3-5). 

a. The New Birth is a condition to any 
understanding of what the Kingdom really 
is—as cheerful and loyal subjection to 
God: “Except a man be born anew he 
can not see the Kingdom of God”. 
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Golden Texts.—John iii. 16; iii. 36. 

Place.—Jerusalem, A. D. 27. 

Nicodemus appears in John’s Gospel 
three times: here (in John iii.) as appar- 
ently an honest inquirer; later (John vii. 
50) as a vindicator of Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin of which he was a member; 

and at last when with Joseph of Arima- 
thea he embalmed the body of the Crucified 
Jesus (John xix. 39),—thus at last a de- 
voted disciple as the ripened fruit of that 
night lesson. The Evangelist was probably 
present at the interview. 

The misconceptions of the Pharisee, and 
the Jew must be corrected before the way 
could be opened for even so religious and 
godly a Pharisee as Nicodemus into the 
Kingdom of God. As a Pharisec,one of the 
“exclusively religious”, he had made the 
fulfilment of the law the object of life, both 
for himself and his people’. His self- 
righteousness must be exposed. As a 
Jew he was expecting the Messiah to come 
as an earthly monarch and be “lifted up” 
to the throne of David and Herod, and as 
King and Conqueror to expel the legions 
of Rome; and, indeed, to make Jerusalem 
the capital of that ultimate World-Empire 
that was to eclipse all others, and that, ac- 
cording to the schedule of the prophet 
Daniel, was now due. 

These carnal dreams must be dissipated, 
and Nicodemus must be shown that the 
aims and methods of the Kingdom are 
spiritual, designed to save men from sin, 
i. e., to restablish the reign of God in their 
hearts, through God’s plan of Redemption 
by the Incarnate Son of God. And he 
must be shown that this salvation was not 
for the Jew merely, but, in accordance with 
the promise of Abraham, forthe whole 
world. : 

Jesus’ teaching to Nicodemus may be 
entitled, The Way into the Kingdom of 
God, or, the Way of Life. 

Matthew uses “Kingdom of Heaven” 
(or,of the heavens) more than thirty times, 
to emphasize for the Jew that its origin is 
in heaven where God dwells and that 
heaven is its objective,—thereby meeting 
the false Jewish notions of an earthly King- 
dom by bringing out its spirituality. Mark, 
Luke and* John, “writing more especially 
for Gentiles who were to be disabused of 
their notion of local Deities, and to be 
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b. To the objection of Nicodemus that 
a second natural birth is impossible (vv. 
3-4), Jesus taught him that the New Birth 
is not a second natural birth, but is brought 
about through the instrumentality of water 
and the agency of the Holy Spirit; and 
that this transformation is required in or- 
der to enter into the Kingdom of God 
(v. 5). 

(2) Jesus followed with the Reason for 
the Necessity of the New Birth (ch. iii. 
6-8). 

a. It is a universal truth that corrupt 
humanity can only produce its like”; the 
Kingdom is Spiritual and Life in it can be 
produced by the Holy Spirit alone (vv. 
Oy GA 

b. This, however, should not stagger 
faith: since in the natural world powerful 
effects, which all can see, result from un- 
seen forces’ (wind-spirit); like things 
should be expected in the spiritual world 
from the Holy Spirit (v. 8). 

Since all this seemed incredible to Nico- 
demus (v. 9), the Teacher must advance 
another step: 


3. Regeneration by the Holy Spirit can 
come to man in no other way than through 
the Sacrificial Lifting up of the Son of 
man, the Incarnate Son of God, which is 
the price of the New Life——Cnh. iii. 9-15. 

Note the steps by which Jesus leads His 
now attentive listener up to this official 
work of the Son in Redemption. This 
should not stagger the faith of Nicodemus, 
for— 


(1) As a religious Teacher in Israel he 
was inexcusable for not having learned 
this doctrine from the Old Testament (see 
Ps. li. 10; Ezek. xi. 19, 20; xxxvi. 26, etc.), 
which was his text-book as a teacher 
(ch. iii. 11). : 

(2) It was unreasonable for him, while 
receiving the testimony of men, and also 
the testimony of Jesus, concerning earthly 
things of which they know, to reject the 
testimony of, Jesus to the heavenly truths 
concerning God’s salvation, which Jesus, 
Whom Nicodemus acknowledged as a 
miracle-accredited messenger of heaven, 
alone could know (ch. iii, 11-13). 


taught the Unity of God”, use only “King- 
dom of God”. 

From both phrases may be brought out 
the spirituality of the Kingdom, as opposed 
the externality and outward show of it, by 
translating, the Reign of heaven, or, the 
Reign of God, in man. See Luke xvii. 20, 
2I. 

There must be repentance, symbolized by 
the Forerunner’s preparatory baptism for 
the remission of sins, and the baplism with 
the Holy Ghost which he declared that 
Jesus would bring in to transform the man; 
these were both demanded of the candi- 
date for a place in the Kingdom about to 
be set up. 

“If no one can control the wind, much 
less can any laws of nature constrain the 
Spirit; and if you cannot trace the path of 
the wind, whose effects however you hear 
and see, how can you expect to scrutinize 
the operation of the Holy Spirit of God?” 
(Chrysostom). 


Life can come to man in no other way 
than through contact with Him Who ‘is life, 
and Who gave His Life on the Cross for 
the Everlasting Life of sinful and spirit- 
ually dead men. “Life from life only”. 

“For just as Moses had in the desert 
raised up a metal serpent upon a staff (cf. 
Num. xxi. 8), so that by looking with 
faith upon it, Israel could be saved from 
the deadly bites of the serpents, so the be- 
liever only on account of the Son of man, 
who has been raised for him upon the 
Cross, can receive eternal life’ (Weiss). 

“If the uplifted serpent, as symbol, 
brought life to the believing look which 
was fixed upon the giving, pardoning love 
of God, then, in the truest sense, shall the 
uplifted Son of Man give true life to every 
one that believeth, looking up in Him to 
the giving and forgiving love of God, which 
His Son came to bring, to declare, and to 
manifest” (Edersheim). 

“Son of Man” is Jesus’ standing Messi- 
anic designation of Himself, in John as in 
Matthew and Mark. Here it suggests the 
prophetic vision of the “Son of Man” in 
Daniel vii. 14. The Son of Man is the Son 
of God Incarnate. 
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(3) He should have learned this lesson 
from his master Moses, who lifted up the 
Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness for the 
healing of plague-smitten Israel, which was 
one great Old Testament Type of the lift- 
ing up of the Son of Man for the Life of 
the World (ch. iii. 14, 15). 


(3) Jesus now advanced to the Fountain 
of Redemption, in God the Father’s Love, 
not for the Jew only, but for the whole 
lost World, as shown in the gift of His 
only begotten Son for their Eternal Life,— 
by their treatment of which Love men de- 
cided. their own destiny, for condemnation 
or for life—Ch. iii. 


The following analysis of this Scripture 
concerning the Mission on which God the 
Father sent His Son, is suggested by that 
of Professor Riggs: 

a. Its Source and Purpose: 

(a) Source: The love of God (v. 16). 

(b) Purpose: To give life through 
faith to save the world. 

b. The Consequences Attending it: 

(a) No judgment for him who be- 
lieves (v. 18 a). 

(b) Judgment upon unbelief (v. 18b). 

c. The Reasons for these Consequences: 

(a) The love of darkness or sin on 
one side, since his deeds are 
evil and will not bear the light 
(vv. 19, 20). 

(b) The love of light or holiness on 
the other, since, because “his 
deeds are wrought in God”, 
he, being a child of God (John 
i. 12-14), doeth the truth 
(v. 21). 


16-21. 


II—The Confirmation of the Claim of 
Jesus to Nicodemus, that He is the Only 
Way of Everlasting Life, by the Final Wit- 
ness of John the Baptist.—Ch. iii. 22-36. 


In this concluding part of Chapter iii. 
the Evangelist records the Parallel Minis- 
tries of John the Baptist and Jesus on the 
Jordan, for the purpose of introducing the 
Final Witness of the Baptist as a Confirma- 
tion of the Claim of Jesus made to Nico- 
demus, that He is the Only Way of Ever- 
lasting Life. 


The “lifting up’ was to the Cross, not to 
the Throne of David. “That Jesus should 
make a thus early, though at the time 
enigmatic, allusion to His death by cruci- 
fixion, is conceivable both on the ground of 
of the doctrinal peculiarity of the event, 
and of the extraordinary importance of His 
death as the fact of redemption” (Meyer). 


“Here is another answer (v. 16) to the 
surmises of Nicodemus and the Jewish 
teachers. They would have confined the 
graces and glories of the Messiah’s reign 
to the Jews; Christ declares that they are 
for the World” ( Wordsworth). 

That ch. iii. 16-27 is “a continuation of 
the address of Jesus to Nicodemus’, and 
not ‘‘an explanatory meditation of the evan- 
gelists’s own’, as some affirm, is conclus- 
ively shown by both Meyer and Godet. It 
is the natural culmination and climax. 

The Love of the three Persons of the 
Sacred Trinity is thus manifested in the 
Salvation which Jesus taught Nicodemus 
is the only Way into the Kingdom of God: 
the Love of God the Father, leading Him 
to the purpose and plan of Salvation and 
the gracious gift of the Son; the Love of 
God the Son, leading Him to become In- 
carnate and to work out Salvation by His 
active and passive obedience; the Love of 
God the Holy Spirit, leading Him to apply 
the Salvation for the redemption of man. 

That men are “condemned already’ not 
simply awatting future sentence, shuts 
them up to the salvation that Jesus 
Christ wrought on the Cross and the Holy 
Spirit applies in regeneration, as their only 
hope. The supreme manifestation of the 
grace of God the Father is seen in the 
gift of His Son to death for condemned 
sinners. See Rom. v. 6-8. 


The unsatisfactory results of His Judean 
Ministry—Nicodemus being apparently the 
only notable person brought even to the 
superficial faith of miracles—led Jesus to 
withdraw to some point on the Jordan, and 
to take up temporarily a preparatory work 
paralleling that which the Baptist was do- 
ing,—for which He made use of the many 
disciples He had gathered, though not 
Himself baptizing. 

The true nature of Christ’s Baptism is 
brought out by contrast with John’s. 
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1. The Historical Incident of the With- 
drawal brought the Parallel Ministries into 
contrast, and led to a sharp controversy of 
John’s Disciples with a Jew, which they 
took to the Baptist for settlement,—which 


furnished him the occasion of his Last 


Testimony concerning Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God.—Ch. ili. 21-26. 

This event is recorded, not for the his- 
tory, but for the Baptist’s final Witness to 
Jesus. This and the other events related 
by John in his opening chapters (i. 18-iv. 
54) probably occurred between verses II 
and 12 of Matthew iv., i. e., between the 
conclusion of the Temptation, and the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist and Jesus’ with- 
drawal into Galilee. 

The controversy with the Jews (or a 
Jew) over purification (probably as to 
which was the more effective, that of John 
or that of Jesus), led the Baptist’s disciples 
to appeal to him, jealously informing him 
of what Jesus was doing (v. 26). With 
the self-effacement already noted, the Bap- 
tist recognized his own subordinate place, 
as merely a human herald, and the exalted 
place of Jesus as the Son of God. 


2. The Baptist witnesses at the last—as 
always before—that he himself was a mere 
man, whose mission heaven had limited to 
that of a Herald 
Friend of the Bridegroom, whose rejoic- 


and subordinate—the 


ing is found in joy of the Bridegroom, in 
Whose it should 
come from his own decrease—he was su- 


increase—even though 


premely interested—Ch. iii. 27-30. 

3. The witness to Jesus, under the figure 
of the Bridegroom, is that He is from 
heaven and of heaven, the Son of God to 
Whom God the Father has entrusted the 
to Whom the 
Spirit has been given without measure, and 
faith in Whom is Everlasting Life.—Cnh. iii. 
31-36. 

The forerunner in this way closes his 
Witnessing with the Final Official Testi- 
mony that the Claims of Jesus, made to 


Nicodemus at that night interview, are es- 
tablished. 


mission of Redemption, 
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“Jesus had become convinced during the 
festival that the people were not yet ripe 
for His Messianic activity, and that He 
had to prepare the way for Himself. For 
this purpose He went out of the capital 
city into the rural districts of Judea, and 
began there, as John had done, to baptize, 
for which purpose He, as John had done, 
surrounded Himself with disciples. For, 
as it is expressly stated in ch. iv. 2, He 
Himself did not baptize, but had His disci- 
ples do so, that it might not seem that He 
had resigned the claim of being the Greater 
One, who was to baptize, not with water, 
but with the Holy Ghost” (Weiss). 

“The question why John, after the public 
appearance of Jesus, still continued to bap- 
tize, without baptizing in His name, is an- 
swered simply by the fact, that Jesus had 
not yet come forth as John expected that 
the Messiah would, and that consequently 
the Baptist could not suppose that his work 
in preparing the way for the Messiah’s 
kingdom by his baptism of repentance was 
already accomplished, but had to wait fro 
this the divine decision” (Meyer). 

“As to the discourse, it may be called: 
the last word of the old Testament. It re- 
calls that threatening of Malachi which 
closes the Old Testament: ‘Lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse’. It ac- 
cords thus with the given situation: In 
view of the unbelief which was eniphatical- 
ly manifested even among his disciples, the 
forerunner completes his previous calls to 
faith by a menacing warning. All the de- 
tails of the discourse are in harmony with 
the character of the person of the Bap- 
tist. There is not a word which cannot 
be fully explained in his mouth” (Godet). 

The verses that follow (vv. 31-36) have 
been regarded by some critics as the words 
or reflections of the Evangelist, and not 
the language of the Baptist. As they are 
the natural unfolding of the last word of 
verse 30, it seems better, with most com- 
mentators, to regard them as the continu- 
ation of the witness of the Baptist. 

The testimony to Nicodemus recorded by 
the Evangelist, that Jesus Christ is the 
only Way of Everlasting Life, is matched 
by the Final Witness of the Baptist (v. 
36), showing that the fundamentals of the 
Gospel were made plain by both. 
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League Wotes and Points 


Bible Conference of the Toronto Branch 


The accompanying schedule for the Con- 
ference, to be held in Toronto, January 14 
to I6, 1908, gives assurance of a notable 
gathering. The speakers who are to take 
part represent many-of the most important 
centers of learning and influence in the 
Provinces and the States; while the vital 
character and importance of the Topics 
propounded for discussion show that those 
in charge of the Conference have a pro- 
found sense of the gravity of the situation. 
We trust that much will be accomplished 


towards staying and reversing the skeptical 
tide that in certain quarters seems just now 
to be at the flood. 

Those who are able to attend the sessions 
may well count it a rare privilege; and the 
busy men who take part in the discussions 
may rest assured of a rich reward for the 
effort and self-denial necessarily involved 
on their part. We trust that the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit, whose presence will te 
continually sought, may be upon all the 
proceedings of the Conference. 


Some Recent Changes in the Office of The League 


Retirement of Doctor Morse 


We deeply regret to announce the retire- 
ment of Rev. Oliver C. Morse, D.D., from 
the Executive Secretaryship of The Ameri- 
can Bible League. Doctor Morse leaves the 
service of the League to engage in work in 
other fields, further particulars concerning 
which may be given in a later number of 
The Bible Student and Teacher. 


Field Secretary of the League 


The Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, of New 
York, has been appointed Field Secretary o1 
The League, and we bespeak for him the 
prayers, cordial sympathy and co-operation 
of all officers and members. 


Wm. Puitirrs HALL, 
President. 


Touching The Bibie Siudent and Teacher 


The Place of Printing 


Reasons for a change in the place of 
printing the magazine were given in our 
December issue. The January number is 
issued from the Office of Mr. J. Heidings- 
feld, New Brunswick, N. J., which will 
now become the mailing place of the maga- 
zine. The transfer of printing and mailing 
apparatus has necessarily involved delay. 


The Increase in Circulation 


The increase in the circulation of The 
Bible Student and Teacher is encouraging 
and gratifying; several hundred names havy- 
ing been added to the subscription list 
during the past two months. 

The Business Department would wel- 
come the co-operation of present subscrib- 


ers in enlisting the interest of their friends 
and neighbors by drawing attention to the 
value of the periodical. It is believed that 
a very substantial enlargement of our list 
could thus be secured. It is also requested 
that subscribers who are in arrears remit 
promptly for amounts now due, and that 
renewals for 1908 be sent in without delay. 


Formation of Bible Study Circles 


In the present issue is begun “Construct- 
ive Studies in John, the Gospel for the 
Christian’. The purpose is to study John’s 
Gospel as a whole. We suggest the forma- 
tion of Study Circles for the pursuit of the 
study of the Book by this method. The 
Studies can be had in the magazine or in 
pamphlet form. 


(Vol. viii6) 
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Programme of the 
Bible Conference of the Toronto Branch 


OU are cordially invited to attend the First Bible Conference of the Toronto 
Branch of the Bible League of North America 


Association Hall, corer Yonge and McGill Streets 
JANUARY 14 to 16, 1908 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY EVENINGS, JAN. 15 and 16, 


The New Convocation Hall of the University of Toronto, 
QUEEN'S PARK, TORONTO 


“Thou hast magnified Thy Word above all Thy name.”—Ps. cxxxviii. 2. 


ASSOCIATION HALL 


Tuesday, January 14, 1908 


7.45 P.M. The Chairman, Rev. A. Carman, D.D., 
Gen. Supt. of the Methodist Church of Canada. 
DEvoTIONAL Exercis—EsS—Pror. J. H. Farmer, LL.D., 
McMaster University, Toronto. 
8.00 P.M. Appress—REV. DYSON HAGUE, M.A., 
Rector of the Memorial Church, Tandon. 


“THe Story oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


9.00 P.M. Appress—WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, 
President of the Bible League of North America, New York City. 
“THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH.” 


Wednesday, January 15, 1908 


10.00 A.M. A Qurer Harr Hour—(In Lecture Room). Rey. Bernarp Bryan, M.A. 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Toronto. 


10.30 A.M. The Chairman, Rev. W. H. Hincxs, LL.B., 
Parkdale Methodist Church, Toronto. 
Appress—PROF. WILLIAM JACKSON, D.D., 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal. 
“SomME ASPECTS OF THE ATTACK UpoN THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD.” 


11.15 A.M. Appress—REV. DANIEL S. GREGORY, D.D., LL.D., ; 
Educational Secretary of the Bible League, New York City. 


“THe GROUNDS OF ASSURED KNOWLEDGE.” 


3.00 P.M. The Chairman, Rev. eae T. R. O’Meara, D.D., 
Wycliffe College, Toronto. 

Appress—PROF. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


“How Man Dip Nor ORIGINATE.” 


4.00 P.M. Appress—PROF. T. B. KILPATRICK, D.D., Knox College, Toronto. 
“Tue INCARNATE Gop.” 


“Forever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in heaven.”—Ps. cxix. 89. 
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“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is, profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. —=2) Im. 11.) 50: 


THE CONVOCATION HALL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


7.45 P.M. The Chairman, Hrs Honor tHe LiruTENANT GOVERNOR. 
DEVOTIONAL Exrrcrses—Pror. F. H. Wattace, D.D., 
Victoria University, Toronto. 


8.00 P.M. Appress—PROF. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., of Boston. 
“THe FATAL TENDENCIES OF EVOLUTION THEORIES AND OF 
DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM BASED Upon THEM.” 


9.00 P.M. Appress—PROF. IRA M. PRICE, Pu.D., LL.D., University of Chicago. 
“THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE AND ISRAEL.” 
Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. 


THE ASSOCIATION HALL 


Thursday, January 16, 1908 


10.00 A.M. A Qurer Hatr-Hour—(In Lecture Room). 
Rev. A. B. Wincuester, M.A., of Knox Church, Toronto. 


10.30 A.M. The Chairman, Rev. J. A. Turnsutt, D.D., 


West Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
Appress—REV JOHN MacNEILL, B.A., 


Walmer Road Baptist Church, Toronto. 
“SPIRITUAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR BIBLICAL STuDy.” 


11.15 A.M. Appress—PROF. FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D., 
Western Theological Seminary, Protestant Episcopal, Chicago. 


“PRE-SUPPOSITIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICS.” 


3.00 P.M. The Chairman, Rev. Princrpan WitttaAm McLaren, D.D., 


Knox College, Toronto. 
Appress—PROF. IRA M. PRICE, Pu.D., LL.D., Chicago. 


“Somt OF THE Best Resutts or ARCHAEOLOGY FOR THE BIBLE.” 
4.00 P.M. Appress—PROF. CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 


“Tue [Ioty Spirit IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEw; 
OR, THE PRoBLEM OF PENTECOST.” 


THE CONVOCATION HALL 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


7.45 P.M. The Chairman, Rev. Ermore Harrts, D.D., 
Chairman of the T oronto Branch of the Bible League. 
DeEvoTIONAL EXxERcISES—REv. Provost Macktem, D.D., LL.D., 
Trinity University, Toronto. 


8.00 P.M. Appress—PROF. CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D., of Princeton. 
“THE DIVINE UNITY OF THE BIBLE.” 

9.00 P.M. Appress—PROF. FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D., of Chicago. 
“Tue INFALLIBILITY OF CHRIST,” 
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“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they 
which testify of Me.’—John v. 309. 


NOTES. 


1. All the meetings of the conference will be devotional in character, and our sole 
dependence for a blessing will be upon the Holy Spirit, whose presence we will continually 
seek. 


2. The Business Representative of the League will have his table at the door for the 


purpose of receiving subscriptions and distributing the Literature of the League. 


3. The hearty support of all those Christian men and women who receive the 
Scripture as it is indeed the Word of God, is earnestly requested. Further information 
will cheerfully be furnished by the officers and the members of the Executive Committee. 


4. Special attention is called to the fact, that the evening meetings of Wednesday 
and Thursday, Jan. 15th and 16th, will be held in the NEw Convocation HAtt of the 
University of Toronto. 


5. Those who are unable to be present throughout any Session of the Conference 
may hear the Second Address by coming in at the hour assigned to it. 


6. All the meetings of the Conference are open to the public. 
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“For this cause also we thank God without ceasing, because, when ye received the 
Word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of man, but as it is in 
truth the Word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that believe.” ' 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


Rev. Charles Inglis, the Evangel- 
ist, now in this 
country, is respon- 
sible for an inter- 
esting incident con- 
cerning the late Lord Kelvin, that 
casts light upon his practical atti- 
tude towards Christianity and vital 
religion. Not long before his death 
some one asked him: Lord Kelvin, 
what do you consider the greatest dis- 
covery you ever made’? After some 
moments of thought he replied: “My 
greatest discovery is, that ‘Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners, of whom I am chief’ ”’. Such an 
answer leaves no room for doubting 
that he accepted the Evangelical faith 


in its profoundest implications. 
x *K * KX *K * xX 


“My Greatest 
Discovery” 


A century ago, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge wrote, in his “Biographia 
Literaria” : 

“Of all trades, literature at present de- 
mands the least talent or information; and, 
of all modes of literature, the manufactur- 
ing of poems. The difference, indeed, be- 
tween these and the works of genius, is not 
less than between an egg and an egg-shell; 
yet at a distance they both look alike’. 

There has never been an age in 
which this criticism 
of Coleridge was so 
applicable to the so- 
called “literature” 
as it is at the present time. We seem 
to look in vain in the domain of poe- 
try or prose, in the line of belle lettres, 

(Vol. viii—7) 


Current 
“Literature” 


history, romance, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, for anything that measures up to 
the standard of genuine literature. 
Dreary trash most of it; not even ris- 
ing to the common-place in matter, in- 
tellectual grasp or style! 

Why it is that men can not think? 
Is it, as President Wilson, of Prince- 
ton University, affirms, because the 
Schools and Colleges are not ‘‘educat- 
ing” any one; not training any one to 
think? Or, is ita case, not of can not, 
but of wll not, i. e., because the at- 
mosphere of our civilization is lacking 
in the moral and spiritual ozone that 
inspires men and ages to grapple with 
the great social and religious prob- 
lems that are always with us and 
clamoring for solution? Most assur- 
edly there is need that we bestir our- 
selves. 

* OK * KK XK 

So much has been said, written and 
wired across the country about the 
latest Oxyrhyncus “finds” that they 
have come to loom very large in the 
popular vision. What is undoubtedly 
a sober and, in the main, an accur- 
ate estimate of their value, ap- 
peared in the New York Times, for 
January 4, in the Saturday Review of 
Books. Here is what is said: 

The text of the most lately discovered 


Oxyrhynchus fragment, as 
Another supplied The New York Times 
“Scrap” by its London correspondent, 


shows it to be a scrap from 
an uncanonical and hitherto unknown 


—— 
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manuscript relating to Christ,dating prob- 
ably from the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. All that can be safely said about it 
is that it records a dramatic incident and a 
conversation in which Christ was the cen- 
tral figure, as these were reported and be- 
lieved in a town in Northern Egypt about 
the year 200 A. D. There is nothing in 
the narrative which is not in keeping with 
the character of Jesus as judged from the 
accepted Gospels; but, on the other hand, 
there is in it no particular enlightenment 
nor spiritual teaching. 

The Oxyrhynchus fragment “Jesus 
saith’, made public ten years ago, was in 
several particulars a contribution to tradi- 
tional words of Christ of most impressive 
significance. Concerning the fragment 
brought from Egypt by the Detroit mil- 
lionaire, the translation of which was 
given out this week by Prof. Henry A. San- 
ders of the University of Michigan, it is 
impossible as yet to form any judgment. 
The reports from Chicago come palpably 
from or through persons inexpert as to 
Christian manuscripts. 


Of course there is nothing authorita- 
tive in such “finds”, as any one 
who is familiar, e. g., with our Anglo- 
Saxon or Early English literature, 
can well understand. They may be 
found in fragments of some monkish 
diary, or woven in modified forms in- 
to monkish legends intended to inter- 
est the common people, or embodied 
in homilies or paraphrases; but in 
whatever shape they add nothing to 
the accredited text of the Sacred 
Scripture. However interesting they 
may be from the point of view of the 
historian or the antiquary, the study 
of the Bible itself is much more prof- 
itable to the average Christian, not to 
say scholar. 

OK, hk Poko pk) Me ok 

It is a very common notion that 
Science has a_ ten- 
dency to make infidels 
of its votaries. That 
this is not the case 
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would appear from such facts a$ are 
set forth on another page, in the 
paper entitled “The Witness of the 
Two Greatest British Scientists”. The 
great Scientists, especially the “exact 
scientists”, have always furnished sig- 
nal illustrations of simple Biblical and 
Evangelical faith and piety, from the 
days of Bacon and Boyle and New- 
ton. Faraday, Maxwell, Lord Kelvin, 
P. G, Tait, Balfour Stewart are a few 
of the men beyond the seas to whose 
scientific stature few others have 
measured up. And on this side we 
have had in recent times Joseph Henry 
the inventor of the magnetic tele- 
graph, Edward Hitchcock, the elder 
Benjamin Silliman, James D. Dana, 
Arnold Guyot, Principal Dawson and 
Charles A. Young the Astronomer, all 
of whom we have known personally 
as men of genuine Biblical faith and 
warm-hearted Christian piety,—and 
compared with these any skeptical 
scientists we may have known have 
not even measured up to the height 
of the low foot-hills below the great 
mountain peaks, 


Why is this false notion abroad? 
Just for the reason 
that a few men, of 
the imaginative or- 
der, given to specula- 
tion rather than to exact scientific in- 
vestigation, have kept themselves per- 
sistently before the public. Professor 
Tyndall was not an “exact Scientist”, 
but he had a marvellous capacity for 
exhibiting, in lecture and experiment 
and book, the results of the investiga- 
tions of Mayer and Joule and the rest 
of the men who wrought out the 
theory of the Conservation of Energy ; 
so that his “Heat a Mode of Motion” 
is more interesting than any novel. 


The Mts- 
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Using the word in a good sense, he 
was the greatest modern scientific 
showman. The same is true in meas- 
ure of Huxley and Darwin—at the 
best they were mere naturalists. As 
for Herbert Spencer, the scientists 
agree that he was not a scientist at all, 
and the philosophers that he was not 
a philosopher. Yet these men have 
been always ready to make “scientific” 
pronouncements on all sorts of sub- 
jects of which they were profoundly 
ignorant—especially religion. And so 
the impression has gone abroad that 
Science is antagonistic to Religion,— 
Which is farthest possible from being 
true! It is only superficial Science— 
“Science falsely so-called—that an- 
tagonizes the Bible! 
ees ke) Ke oks wok: 2 gle 
Learning (or “scholarship,,’ to use 
the current term) is 
All “Scholars” now reduced in the 
Agree? main to reading and 
remembering. The 
honor of strictly original investiga- 
tion and discovery can be claimed by 
few indeed, and even by the fewest in 
but an extremely limited measure. 
But, for courtesy’s sake let those who 
claim to be scholars be permitted tc 
put in all their reading to the credit of 
scholarship. And let the humbler 
majority of us, who have, by the na- 
ture of the case, cultivated the accum- 
ulation of materials less than the dis- 
criminate use of them be left outside 
of the savant or knowing guild. 

We, then, the comparatively ignor- 
ant, should humbly acknowledge our 
indebtedness to our betters for the 
masses of erudite lore (ore?) which 
they have handed down to us, at sec- 
ond-hand or mth-hand, as the case 
may be. The only question remaining 
to us must be: For what else are we 
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or the world eminently indebted to 
them ?—especially, just now, to the 
so-called Critical Scholars in the sin- 
gle field which by comparison reduces 
to insignificance all other subjects of 
inquiry—the knowledge of God? 

It might result that the majority in 
scholarship, which the 
latter class modestly 
claim, might be con- 
ceded without con- 
ceding much more. To me, for one 
(and confessedly a poor one) there is 
no mental phenomenon of the day 
more impressive than the vacuity of 
thought which the learned have hand- 
ed down for the common mind as the 
product of their ponderous pedantic 
researches. Take but the astonishing 
incapacity to grasp the Mosaic cos- 
mogony and Institutes, or the Gospel 
according to Jesus, John and Paul, re- 
spectively, in the unity that pervades 
them all. I do not presume to justify 
my own impression of that astonish- 
ing incapacity, nor to itemize here the 
instances that are afforded. I would 
merely inquire if there be any prob- 
able cause, whereby such a general in- 
capacity should be expected and real- 
ized. 


What 
Then? 


The question, as it seems to me, 
amounts to this:—Is the specialty of 
documentary research as well adapted 
to develop reflection and judgment, as 
is the habit of weighing conclusions 
upon the data and evidences which 
those who have decided rather to be 
“scholars” may have handed down 
(or handed up) from their re- 
searches ? 

The analogies of advocate and 
judge might be pertinent. Is the law- 
yer, whose vocation is to gather facts 
in evidence and to argue his conclu- 


9° 


sions before the judge, best qualified 
by that vocation to reach the true de- 
cision? Or, on the other hand, is the 
mental habit of sifting pleas from both 
sides, and estimating the weight of 
evidence and argument, the better 
kind of preparation for wise judg- 
ment? Undoubtedly, mankind prefer 
to look for justice to the listening 
judical mind, or even to the common- 
place jury; and the most brilliant ad- 
vocate is not expected to become the 
best of judges. 

If these questions ought to be ans- 
wered in favor of the “thinker” rather 
than the ‘“‘scholar’ as such, does it 
not follow that we have here a prot- 
able cause for a relative incapacity of 
judgment to result from a life of 
documentary research? Thus it would 
be a thing, not at all strange but en- 
tirely natural and likely, that “all 
scholars should tend as a body to 
show a peculiarly fallible judgment 
in dealing with matters that come 
within their purview. W. W. C. 

she Sul soke 0) he sa ae Pal 

Here is an interesting conversation, 
reported—or manufactured—that has 
a bearing on some of the speculations 
called out by the latest Oxyrhyncus 
ein: 2 

Stranger—What sort of a man is your 
neighbor, John Braggs? 

Native—Oh. he’s all right, but he has 
a telescopic imagination. 

Stranger—A telescopic imagination? 

Native—Yes. He can’t even tell the 


truth without getting it at least two sizes 
larger tha’ it is—Chicago News. 
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That would seem to be a congenital 
defect in the case of 


“Telescopic the archeological 
Imagination” “expert” explorer; or 
rather, perhaps we 


ought to say, man who accidentally 
makes a “finds” without the trouble of 
exploring; or, worst of all, the man 
who attempts to draw conclusions 
from a “find” that some other man has 
made. Lately there was found, up in 
the valley of the Nile, a scrap of man- 
uscript, belonging it is assumed to the 
third Christian century. It belonged 
perhaps to the note-book of some 
Christian ; or to the scrap-book of some 
monk who was probably engaged in 
the favorite occupation of the times of 
manufacturing legendary narratives 
for popular consumption. The best 
that can be said of it is, that it does 
not in any way contradict the canoni- 
cal Gospels; the worst that needs to 
be said of it, that there is nothing in 
it of practical or spiritual value. 

And yet, one of our critical arch- 
eological friends—under the “scientif- 
ic” impulse—sees in this “scrap” “the 
promise and potency” of an entire 
Greek manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures—we had almost said 
of “the original autograph’—to be 
speedily unearthed in that promiseful 
region! Nothing strange in that, per- 
haps, yet the passage from a “find” 
that has not a word from the Scrip- 
tures in it, to the whole New Testa- 
ment—well, that is a good illustration 
of the—“telescopic imagination !” 


* * ke KX K Kk * 


The Witness of the Two 


The two foremost British physi- 


cists—acknowledged such since the 
middle of the nineteenth century— 
were undoubtedly Professor James 


Greatest British Scientists 


Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin. 


The former passed away in 1879, the 
latter in 1907. 
In the memorial service in honor of 


1908 | 


Lord Kelvin, just held in New York 
City, Professor Nichols of Cornell 
University, gave the following con- 
ception of science as pursued by 
Lord Kelvin: 

“To him science meant first an effort to 
give the precise mathematical relation 
between things and to guess at hidden re- 
lations; second, to grasp the mechanism 
of things when it could be seen or to 
imagine it when it could not”. 


The opening clause of this state- 
ment is Professor P. G. Tait’s defiini- 
tion of the aim of the “exact scientist”. 
These two scientific geniuses were 
alike in pursuing this aim as the su- 
preme one, while making the high- 
est use of the scientific imagination. 
Probably as a mathematical physi- 
cist Professor Maxwell was the great- 
er of the two. But great as these men 
were as scientists, they seem to us 
to have been greater as Christians. 

The abundant testimony on this 
point can not but prove inspiring. 
We wish there were space for more 
of it. 


Professor Maxwell’s life reached 
the beginning of the period charac- 
terized by the exploitation of super- 
ficial objections to religion and God, 
chiefly by men whose science was of the 
imaginative order, without the mathe- 
matical basis upon which Maxwell 
and Kelvin laid stress and which alone 
establishes scientific conclusions as 
“exact science”. It was this super- 
ficial quality that made the “prayer 
guage” of Professor Tyndall possi- 
ble, and that enabled him “to prolong 
his vision” until he could “discern in 
the atom the promise and potency of 
all life”. Naturally the preachers and 
theologians were disquieted, espec- 
ially by the attack upon the scien- 
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tific accuracy of the opening portion 
of the book of Genesis, to the sense- 
less and unscientific repetition of 
which, by Professor Driver in our 
own day, attention was directed in 
our January issue. 

In the 4 volumne Memior of Max- 
well—a work rich in varied interest 
will be found an appeal to Maxwell 
from the Bishop of London who de- 
sired to learn from the scientist wheth- 
er it had not become necessary—if 
this part of Genesis is to be saved 
from destruction—at least to make a 
new translation that shall not be open 
to the deadly scientific objections. 
Maxwell’s reply in substance was, that 
the Bishop would better find some 
more profitable business. When any 
scientist has brought a scintilla of 
fact or truth that is in any way in 
conflict with that Scripture—zwhich 
no one has ever yet done—that would 
be early enough to begin to talk about 
a new translation such as the Bishop 
suggested. 

His briefer Memoir, in one volume, 
shows that both himself and wife 
were active Christians in pushing the 
spiritual work of the Church, and 
humble, spiritually-minded students 
of God’s Word. 

We cannot refrain from making 
two illustrative extracts, giving 
glimpses of his profound insight into 
the Scriptures and his extraordinary 
spiritual outlook and uplook. 

To a Friend, May to, 1858 

“Ephesians iii. 19.—Paul can ex- 
press no more; but read the last two 
verses and you will see that this is 
not the crown, but only what can be 
asked or thought. What a field for 
ambition there is,—for climbing up 
into Christ’s love, and receiving into 
our little selves all the fulness of God. 


g2 


Let us bless God even now for what 
He has made us capable of, and try 
not to shut out His Spirit from work- 
ing freely”. 
To his Wife, Edinburgh, : 
April 13, 1860. 

“Now let us read (2 Cor.) chapter 
xii., about the organization of the 
church, and the different gifts of dif- 
ferent Christians, and the reason of 
these differences that Christ’s body 
may be more complete in all its parts. 
If we felt more distinctly our union 
to Christ, we would know our posi- 
tion as members of His body, and 
work more willingly and intelligent- 
ly along with all the rest in promoting 
the health and growth of the body, by 
the use of every power which the 
Spirit has distributed to us”. 


On his death-bed at Cambridge, 
his cousin and friend, Mr. Colin Mac- 
kenzie, testified that he still used in 
conversation the old quaint familiar 
speech—and overflowed with the old 
quaint humour. Apropos of this his 
biographer writes: 

“Mr. Colin Mackenzie has _ repeat- 
ed to me two sayings of his during 
those last days, which may be re- 
peated here—‘Old chap, I have read 
up many queer religions: there is 
nothing like the old thing after all’; 
and—‘I have looked into most philo- 
sophical systems, and I have seen that 
none will work without a God, ”. 

The death of Lord Kelvin is so re- 
cent a matter that all are familiar 
with the facts. There is evidence that 
he too was not only a pronounced 
theist but also a consistent Christian. 

The able and trustworthy British 
correspondent of The New York Tri- 
bune, Mr. I. Ni Ford (“I. N. FY’), 
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sent his own and the British estimate 
to Lord Kelvin which was printed in 
that journal for January 29. It set 
forth his general attitude towards re- 
ligion and God. We reproduce it in 
part: 

“The death of Lord Kelvin has 
brought into prominence the fact that 
religion has recovered its prestige and 
influence among the highly educated 
classes in England. Thirty years ago 
the most eminent scientific thinkers 
were agnostics, at war with all creeds 
as relics of superstition. Darwin, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, with the 
subtlest intellect of their time, did 
not conceal their pity and contempt 
for the childish beliefs of credulous 
humanity, and were hailed as the 
evangels of scientific agnosticism, and 
a new millenium of free tinking. In 
another generation of scientific pro- 
gress the prayer gauge, the tilt over 
the Mosaic cosmogony, the ironical 
substitution of a pair of chimpanzees 
for Adam and Eve, and Spencer’s des- 
pairing recoil “from the unknow- 
able”, have passed out of mind, and 
the most eminent thinkers have be- 
come reverent investigators of the 
origin of life. Lord Kelvin’s pre- 
eminence in British Science has been 
unchallenged, and he was a strenu- 
ous opponent of agnosticism, which 


seemed as indefensible to him 
as modern attacks upon _ the 
atomic theory. When the current 
generalization of an earlier gen- 


eration, that modern science neither 
affirms nor denies creative power in 
the origin of life, was repeated dur- 
ing his closing years he dissented 
from it with as much emphasis as he 
could command. His protest against 
Professor Henslow’s account of 
‘Present Day Rationalism’ had behind 
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it his own authority as the greatest 
scientific mind. It was an uncompro- 
mising declaration that science affirms 
a creative and directive power in the 
universe and is compelled to accept it 
woudl, article’ Gi, peliet. ia cee se 

“With reverent awe he could de- 
scribe the new attitude of science to 
religion, and it was an authoritive ex- 
pression of the intellectual movement 
of the age. Life without the impulses 
of a creative mind—an orderly uni- 
verse as the result of fortuitous com- 
binations of matter and force—were 
in his estimation unscientific and un- 
thinkable theories. The highest tri- 
bute that can be paid to this noble man 
of science is that he left behind him 
the mists of agnosticism prevailing 
during the last generation and look- 
ing bravely forward, reinforced re- 
ligion with the highest intelligence of 
the times”’. 


At the memorial Services in New 
York, already referred to, Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Manning, of Trinity Parish, 
speaking of Lord Kelvin as a Chris- 
tian, said: 

“That Lord Kelvin was by deliber- 
ate conviction a Christian man is not 
surprising in this day when the sup- 
posed conflict between religion and 


science is already past and when it is 
2 cee 
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already realized that there can be no 
conflict between the truth revealed in 
nature and the truth revealed in 
Curist; but still it is an encourage- 
ment to know that such a man as 
Lord Kelvin could say, ‘With the ut- 
most freedom of thought we are 
bound to realize that science is not 
opposed to religion, but a help to re- 
ligion’. It is a help to realize that 
with all his knowledge of law in na- 
ture he believed in a personal living 
God, who answered prayer”. 

One of our exchanges complains 
that there “is a strange absence from 
our British exchanges of allusion to 
the Christian character of the late 
Lord Kelvin, who, at the time of his 
death, was known as the leading sci- 
entist of the world’. It is true that 
the secular journals seem more and 
more inclined to ignore the religious, 
and especially the Christian, aspects 
of events; but those of us who have 
followed the career of Lord Kelvin 
for more than a third of a century, 
have had so many testimonies to his 
Christian faith and character as 
scarcely to need any added statements. 
The little incident that has just come 
to us from Great Britain, “My Greatest 
Discovery’—printed on the first page 
of this issue—speaks volumes in a 


sentence. 
eat ike eiok 


Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward and Leviticus 


The venerable editor of The Inde- 
pendent, near the close of a long ca- 
reer, has abandoned Leviticus. He 
has just published his valedictory to 
that book, by Jew and Christian and 
our Lord ascribed to Moses. And 
whether myth, or legend, or tradition, 
our children are to be taught that it 
is no longer to be believed as a reve- 


lation from Jehovah. Yet we know 
an instance where this discarded part 
of our Bible produced a spiritual rev- 
olution in a Clergyman. 

Trained classically from childhood 
in Academy and College, he was a 
mere boy when he graduated. But 
he had one inestimable advantage. 
He was grounded in the Evidences 
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of Christianity. Prepared for the 
Bar, he became a Lawyer and then 
passed to the pulpit. All his studies 
and pursuits thus fitted him for sift- 
ing and weighing testimony. His 
faith centered in the Resurrection of 
our Lord. To his reason, the proofs 
were not only satisfactory but illum- 
inating and overwhelming. Circum- 
stances enabled him to study the 
Greek and Latin Fathers; all systems 
of theology; ecclesiastical history ; and 
to review his Hebrew and Greek so 
that he could bring every opinion to 
the test of the original languages of 
Scripture. 

Now came a cataclysm into the life 
of ‘our Clergyman. In his views of 
atonement he was an example of or- 
thodoxy. Archbishop Magee was 
his standard, but he began to doubt. 
Here appeared his advantage of 
early and constant training in Chris- 
tian Evidences; convinced by these 
that the Bible was a revelation of 
Salvation written by inspired men, 
he did not create a theology to suit 
his views. He was thus spared the 
hard task of manufacturing a better 
Bible and a more agreeable universe. 
Sin and death and leprosy he found 
both in Leviticus and in humanity. 
Our Clergyman did not pause to 
mend the book or the world, since 
this task would require the wisdom 
of God and the duration of Eternity. 
For solution he went straight to his 
Bible. He could not understand how 
the pain of a man could atone for the 
sin of a race. All the old authorities 
seemed to collapse; abandoning these 
he seeks his answer in Scripture. 
Strangely in this very book of Levit- 
icus for which Dr. Ward would apol- 
ogize to our American children! A 
flash came into the mind of this seek- 
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Before the altar is 
the lamb! Is pain atonement! Then 
torture will increase merit! And 
death without pang will be insuffi- 
cient! What says Leviticus? That 
pain is atonement? No! Life! Pain 
is incident! Life is transcendent! 
Hence the law, as laid down in Levit- 
icus XVlil. I4. 

Here then is the statute of Jeho- 
vah! “‘The Life of all flesh is Blood 
—Blood for the Soul atones”. 

And in this same Leviticus was 
found the precise way to make avail- 
able the sacrifice of the priest on the 
altar. Scripture ordains remitted sin 
the prime question for every man. 
Lying here, you can believe it in 
nothing. Pardon from Jehovah! If 
in this Leviticus deceives, Dr. Ward 
should hand the book to young Amer- 
ica as a wholesale falsehood. For a 
rascally forgery it takes a very hon- 
est way to secure remission. Our 
Clergyman was taught by our Doc- 
tor’s myth the way of salvation. A 
cheating Israelite detains his neigh- 
bor’s pledge. He sees and repents 
his crime. What shall he do? 
Leviticus tells him. He must pay his 
defrauded neighbor the value of the 
pledge and a fifth more to be sure 
that all is right. Then he is by the 
priest to offer sacrifice on the altar, 
and the guilt of his sin is forgiven 
by Jehovah. And to authenticate His 
sovereignty of remission as Creator 
of His universe, fifty-two times Je- 
hovah by name speaks to Moses in 
Leviticus—reiterating | Jehovah—in 
what Dr. Ward would call more than 
one-half hundred lies! 

Our Clergyman turned from 
Moses to Christ. He read—“Behold 
the Lamb of God”. In the lamb of 
Moses, Protection and Innocence! 


er after truth! 
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And in Christ these symbolized a 
character which archangels will for- 
ever admire and never attain, and 
which wii be an everlasting standard 
of moral beauty for his universe. 
But there is more than character typi- 
fied in the Christ-Lamb! There is 
atonement! Jesus “bears the sin of 
the world’, and “gives his life a ran- 
som for many’. Propitiation is the 
key to his Cross. His example is not 
salvation. Jesus is his name because 
He saves from sin. What gives He 
“for the life of the world”? Does He 
say his example, his character, his 
consecration? Hear Him! “The 
bread that I shall give is my Flesh”. 
Only atonement explains those words 
which center Scripture, Time, Eter- 
nity, the Universe—‘He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting Life”. “This cup is the 
New Covenant in my blood, shed for 
many for the remission of sins’. 

In Paul our Clergyman found the 
same Eternal Truth. The keynote to 
the Epistles of the great Apostle he 
saw was in those words—‘Whom 
God hath set forth a Propitiation, 
through faith in his Blood, to declare 
his righteousness in the remission of 
sins”! while he heard earth and para- 
dise and heaven in the new song to 
the Lamb—‘“Thou art worthy to take 
the book and to open its seals, for 
thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
Blood”. 

Now our Clergyman made a dis- 
covery of illimitable scope. He asked 
again—as taught by orthodox theo- 
logians can the pain of a man atone 
for the sins of a race? Here also his 
Bible answered his question. With 
Propitiation it associated Godhead. 
The Godhead of creatorship intro- 
duced the sin-bearing Lamb. Re- 
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demption and Remission are in his 
Blood whose Godhead made heaven 
and earth. Hebrews, the Epistle of 
Propitiation through the Blood of 
Jesus the man, opens by seating Him 
on the throne of Godhead. A_ uni- 
verse adores the apocalyptic Lamb. 
Authorized by Scripture our Clergy- 
man saw Godhead in the atonement of 
the Cross. Matchless forever the seven 
human sayings from the lips of our 
dying Lord! Transcending words 
the Divine Tokens! Sovereignty of 
Godhead the seal of his sacrifice! 
Heaven darkened! A sun eclipsed! 
Earth shaken! Rocks rent! Torn the 
temple veil! The dead raised! Para- 
dise opened! 

Godhead restored to Jesus made 
faith easy. Our Clergyman believed 
in the Blood of the Divine Christ for 
the remission of his sins. Scripture, 
Creation, Providence were instantly 
illuminated. Life, death, time, eter- 
nity, man, God, harmonized in the 


Cross. Faith “was accepted for 
righteousness”. Sin remitted! Guilt 
cancelled! The man justified! The 
liberty of Salvation revealed! The 


Holy Ghost imparted so that with the 
assurance of Sonship, in peace and 
hope and victory, came from a grate- 
ful and glowing heart the cry— 
“Abba, Father’! And all this mighty 
spiritual revolution traceable back to 
the Leviticus which Dr. Ward _ be- 
lieves to be forgery and falsehood! 
Did his Lord so teach? All the proofs 
of his Godhead about his Cross did 
not equal the glory of his resurrec- 
tion. Throughout his ministry Jesus 
affirmed the Moses whom He as Je- 
hovah had called and commissioned, 
and whom He summoned to his 
Transfiguration. Just before He was 
carried into Heaven He said, ‘These 
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are the words I spake unto you while 
I was yet with you that all things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the 
Law of Moses, and in the Prophets 
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and in the Psalms concerning Me. 
Then opened He their understanding 
that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures”. a 

* 
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Two Books on the New JVestament Canon 


Proressor A. T. Ropertson, D.D., SouTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


One is by Rev. George H. Ferris, 
of Philadelphia, entitled “The Forma- 
tion of the Canon”. The other is by 
Professor Casper René Gregory, 
D.D., of Leipzig, and is called “Text 
and Canon of the New Testament’. 
They agree in several respects: 

One is that they show conclusively 
that the Canon had no such interest in 
the first few centuries at it had later. 
One must distinguish sharply betwgen 
the early date and the genuineness of 
a book, on the one hand, and its being 
canonized, on the other. The New 
Testament scholar is concerned prim- 
arily with the first, the historian with 
the second. 

The two books also both follow the 
genetic method in presenting the sub- 
ject. They begin with the beginning 
and go forward with the course of 
history; and do not go backwards 
from councils and decrees. 

But the two books differ also. That 
by Dr. Gregory is much more com- 
plete and gives a much fuller and 
richer history of the times. There is, 
indeed, a wonderful skill displayed by 
him in his pictures of the spirit and 
temper of the early Christians. He has 
a vivid style and delicate sympathy, 
with remarkable sanity on difficult 
points, that carries the reader with 
him on nearly everything. The chief 


exception is 2nd Peter. He is quite 
convinced that the Epistle is not gen- 
uine, and gives it scant show; in my 
judgment, hardly a just presentation. 
The positive evidence is indeed scanty, 
but not quite ni. With this exception 
one can commend the work of the 
learned Leipzig professor with great 
heartiness. 

Mr. Ferris has a good style also, 
but without the breadth of scholar- 
ship of Dr. Gregory. He has the aim 
of demolishing the idea of the 
of the books now in the New Testa- 
ament books may stand upon their 
merits as they did in the early cen- 
turies. That may be a worthy object 
when people are under the spell of an 
artificial idea. But most people know 
now that the formation of the New 
Testament Canon was a matter of 
slow growth, varying much in differ- 
ent parts of the world. The books 
circulated differently for various rea- 
sons, and men’s judgment differed 
about them. The gradual acceptance 
of the books now in the New Testa- 
ment was due not to any decree or 
list. The list merely registered the 
general opinion which won the day. 
Mr. Ferris does not always write in 
good spirit about the New Testament, 


one is sorry to note. i 
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“ Judgment’”’—Do the Critics Score ? 


Rev. J. H. Sammis, SuLiivan, INp. 


The recent find of papyri on the 
island of Elephantiné in upper Egypt 
is the occasion of an editorial in The 
Independent of December 26. In 
the critical conflict the editor claims 
them for the “liberal” critics. He 
says, “Thanks to the work of histori- 
cal students, and to such discoveries 
as the Moabite Stone, the Tel el 
Amiarna tablets, the Code of Ham- 
murabi, and the letters from the isl- 
and of Elephantiné, it is now estab- 
lished beyond a peradventure that the 
Old Testament is the serious endeavor 
of honorable and truthful men to set 
forth facts”. 

But he then proceeds to charge 
these “honorable and truthful men” 
with lying by wholesale. He says, 
“Scholars have long contended that 
Deuteronomy did not originate until 
the time of Josiah’; and, “According 
to Deuteronomy it was Jehovah’s pre- 
scription through Moses that there 
should be but one central sanctuary, 
and that there alone sacrifices and of- 
ferings should be brought”; and, 
“The Priest’s Code construes the his- 
tory on this theory, and describes a 
movable sanctuary which served for 
all Israel through the wilderness 
wandering”’. 

On these contentions of “scholars” 
it appears that “honorable and truth- 
ful men”, the authors of Deutero- 
nomy and the Priest’s Code with its 
correlated history, forged the book of 
Deuteronomy and imposed it on the 
people: 

First, as the work of Moses. 

Secondly, as the oracle of Jehovah. 

Thirdly, as the practice of the 
fathers; and 


Fourthly, constructed history ac- 
cording to a theory. 

The logical and necessary conclu- 
sion is that those “honorable and 
truthful” gentlemen were guilty of 
all this imposture, and wrote and 
lived all these lies to feather their 
nests with the prerogatives and per- 
quisites of the temple-priesthood. 

The papyri show that there was, at 
least as early as the sixth century B. 
C., a large and prosperous Jewish 
population in upper Egypt, having a 
temple, priesthood, and ritual, similar 
to those at Jerusalem. From these 
facts The Independent reasons that 
the alleged Sinaitic regulation concern- 
ing one central sanctuary could not 
have originated with Moses, nor pro- 
ceeded from Jehovah. Otherwise, 
how could such pious exiles build an 
altar and make their offerings in an 
alien land? 

The papyri show further, that Jere- 
miah, who also was of the Biblical 
group of “honorable and _ truthful 
men”, was, according to The Inde- 
pendent, a lying prophet. He, after 
ten days of intercession, falsely pro- 
claimed that the word of Jehovah 
came to him saying, “So shall it be 
with all the men who set their faces 
to go into Egypt to sojourn there: 
they shall die by the sword, by the 
famine, and by the pestilence: none 
of them shall remain or escape from 
the evil that I will bring upon them” 
(Jer. xlii., 19-22). “The papyri” 
says The Independent, “show that 
they did not die”. And, so, the edi- 
tor joins himself to “Azariah the son 
of Hoshaiah, and Johanan the son of 
Kareah, and all the proud men, say- 
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ing unto Jeremiah, Thou speakest 
falsely. Jehovah our God hath not 
sent thee to say, Ye shall not go into 
Egypt to sojourn there”. 


With these newly found documents 
in evidence critical “scholarship” 
claims to have scored several points, 
to wit: 

Number One—That “The Old 
Testament is a serious endeavor of 
honorable and truthful men to set 
forth facts’. 

But we have shown above, by the 
critics’ own explicit testimony, that 
Biblical writers were guilty of for- 
gery, perjury, blasphemy! By what 
code can their work be “a serious en- 
deavor of honorable and truthful men 
to set forth facts’? If they were men 
cf that character their integrity will 
have to be defended on some other 
grounds than that of the “scholars’’. 
The point is not theirs. 

Number Two.—The second point 
claimed is, That criticism is right in 
denying the Mosaic origin of Deuter- 
cnomy and the law of single sanctu- 
ary. 

The claim rests on the fact that the 
papyri reveal a temple to “Yahu’, 
at the fortress of Yeb on the Nile, 
erected by pious Jews in the sixth 
century B. C., and rebuilt by like men 
about 400 B. C. But a temple in 
Egypt is not so unique a fact as to 
add much force to the critical argu- 
ment against the authenticity of an 
inspired ordinance locating but one 
place for Israelitic worship. It is 
well known that the Dispersion had a 
temple at Leontopolis early in the 
second century B. C. The records 
show that they were well aware of 
the law in question. The point was 
argued. They justified themselves 
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on expediency, and prophecy: Isaiah 
had predicted “an altar to Jehovah in 
Egypt” (Is. xix. 19). They held the 
law valid, but the exception justifi- 
able. So David ate the show-bread, 
and his Greater Son plucked the corn 
on the Sabbath. In the sixth century 
B. C. the conditions were similar. 
The Jews were debarred from their 
land, and exiles in Egypt. The tem- 
ple at Yeb, then, in no wise bears out 
the plea of the critics. On their own 
showing the Deuteronomic law was 
in full force at that time. The people 
then held it to be a law of Moses, 
whenever it originated. From the 
times of Josiah it had been regarded 
as binding. But it proved no barrier 
to the erection of an altar in Egypt. 
The “scholars” assert that no such 
law was observed anterior to Josiah; 
and reason that, therefore, no such 
law existed before his day. But the 
law was recognized in the days of 
Yedoniah, 400 B. C., and in those of 
Onias, 170 B. C.; but they built altars 
in Egypt. The criticism is worthless ; 
non-observance does not prove non- 
existence. The papyri are arrayed 
against the critics on this count. 

And we may add, the fact that Jo- 
hanan, and Ostan his brother, and their 
constituents at Jerusalem, ignored the 
plea of Yedoniah, and his co-petition- 
ers—for so they complain to Satrap 
Bogohi—is best explained by the as- 
sumption that they adhered to the 
law of one central sanctuary and 
disapproved of the Elephantiné en- 
terprise. On such a point the critics 
would build high if it lay on their 
premises, 

Number Three.—The third point 
claimed is, That the prophets were~ 
fallible in their “warnings of future 
events”. 
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Jeremiah predicted the extermina- 
tion of refugees to Egypt. But two- 
hundred years later an opulent 
Jewish population was resident above 
the first cataract, as our papyri show. 
This, it is held, proves that the proph- 
et’s threat fell to the ground. And 
so Biblical prediction is reduced to 
hap-hazard conjecture, and to the 
level of pagan oracle. Also, an “hon- 
orable and truthful” man is made to 
out-rank in perfidy his fellow false 
prophets; for he denounced them in 
the awful name of Jehovah, saying: 
“They prophesy lies in my name, I 
sent them not, neither have I com- 
manded them; they prophesy unto 
you a vision, lying and divination, and 
a thing of naught and the deceit of 
their own hearts (Jer. xiv. 14)”. 

If The Independent can hold that 
such a man is “honorable and truth- 
ful”, we can see some glimmerings of 
conscience in its pulling down its old 
banner. “We can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth”. What 
is the matter with our “scholarly crit- 
ics’? Is there a demoralizing opiate 
in the wine of the higher criticism? 
Is there a tendency in the search for 
contradictions, editorial conceits, 
pseudonyms, myths and legends, and 
forgeries, in holy writ, to induce 
“strong delusions to believe a lie”? 
Prof. H. P. Smith charges the Chron- 
icler with systematic exaggeration. He 
says, “The personal equation (in this 
case the tendency to exaggerate) is as 
difficult to suppress in the historian 
as is individuality of style. Why 
should one be overruled more than the 
other”? That is, if inspiration does 
not restrain a writer’s style, why 
should it restrain his tendency to 
lie? Prof. Smith says that when the 
Chronicler meets a “niggardly” sum, 
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ascribed to David in payment for a 
threshing-floor, “he does not hesitate 
to put in a larger number”. The law 
allows a man to use his own style in 
writing checks; but it will go hard 
with him if he “does not hesitate” to 
put in a larger number in another 
man’s checks! 

But have the critics scored against 
the Hon. Jeremiah? Did the doom 
pronounced on absconding Judeans 
not overtake them? The prediction 
referred to a certain remnant, at a 
definite period, who settled at Tah- 
panhes four-hundred miles north of 
Elephantine, two hundred _ years 
earlier than the date of our papyri. 
Had they any relation to the settle- 
ment at Elephantine? We do not 
know. Even “scholarship” does not 
know. 

But, granting identity of origin to 
the two populations, how does The 
Independent know that Jeremiah’s 
prediction was not fulfilled? Will it 
tell us whether Azariah the son of 
Hoshaiah, and Johanan the son of 
Kareah, died with their boots on? for 
surely, it will not contend that they 
survived through those two centuries. 
There is no mention of them in the 
papyri. We are sure that they are 
dead now. What interests the critic 
is, How did they die? As Jeremiah 
predicted? That is the question to be 
settled before we can score for the 
critics. There may turn up a doctor’s 
certificate, or a coroner’s. Who 
knows? Then they can talk. 

Possible sources of the population 
on the island are many. It may rep- 
resent a migration earlier, or one later 
than the group in question. Or it may 
be descended from that group: there 
was no prediction against their chil- 
dren. 
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Nebuchadnezzar carried the sword, 
and probably its usual accompani- 
ments famine and pestilence, into 
Egypt, following the refugees. The 
critics denied the invasion of the 
Great King, under the delusion that 
the Hon. Jeremiah was a liar. But 
Nebuchadnezzar’s own memoirs nail- 
ed the lie somewhere else. What is 
more probable than that he meted out 
the doom? If the refugees pene- 
trated so far south, it is probable that 
the mastaba uncovered by Petrie was 
the scene where, from his throne 
erected on that spot, he sent Azariah, 
and Johanan to their account. 

Number Four.—The fourth point 
claimed is, that “the most recent dis- 
coveries corroborate the contentions 
of the higher critics and liberal school 
of historians”. 


In fact, regarding the “find” under 
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discussion, it is said, “one might al- 
most suspect that some wicked higher 
critic had faked these old petitions 
and records in order to support their 
theories”. But no, we are persuaded 
of their innocence by the simplicity 
with which this latter remark is made. 
In all the years during which we 
have followed the discussion, we do 
not recall an archeological find that 
has braced the “‘liberal” position. Some 
questions are still in solution, but all 
precipitates have added to the store 
of the conservatives. As to our 
friends the enemy, we have seen them 
suffer innumerable defeats. The 
Rosetta stone roasted them; the 
Moabite bit them; Behistun stunned 
them; Amarna marred them; Ham- 
murabi hammered them; and now 
Elephantiné is likely to prove an ele- 
phant on their hands! 
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The Virgin Birth of Christ—A Review* 


Proressor W. P. Bong, D.D., THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LEBANON, TENN. 


That Jesus Christ was born of a vir- 
gin is the traditional and time-honor- 
ed view. It is a clean-cut article in 
the Apostles’ Creed, the oldest of all 
the creeds; and it has found a place 
also in all the more important creeds 
of Christendom. But we (if we have 


* The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ 
According to Gospel Narratives. By the 
Rev. Lewis Matthews Sweet, M.A., with 
an introduction by James Stevenson Riggs, 
DEY Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. Pp. 365. $1.50. 

The Virgin Birth of Christ. By James 
Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and Systematic "Theology in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 
OTe, » Sl. 50: 

This able review, from the pen of one 
of the Associate Editors of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, appeared in The 
Cumberland Presbyterian for Janury 9, 
1908.—Editor. 


the opportunity to investigate for 
ourselves) ought not to accept this 
view simply because it has been held 
in the past. We ought to accept it, 
if we accept it at all, because it is 
the right view, or because it is true. 
If we are to hold it today or in the 
future, it ought to stand all the criti- 
cal tests better than any other view. 
In other words, it ought to be the crit- 
ical view. In fact, every view which 
we hold concerning the Bible or any 
of its doctrines ought to be the criti- 
cal view, if by that we mean what is 
found to be true after the proper 
amount of legitimate investigation. 
The discussions in recent years 
concerning the virgin birth began, we 
may say, in Germany, with Harnack’s 
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book on the Apostles’ Creed. That 
was in 1892. Two years later a re- 
ply was made by Professor Swete, 
of England, A third book dealing with 
the creed controversy was publish- 
ed by Professor McGiffert in 1902. 
In 1903 two now famous books on the 
Virgin birth were published by two 
German scholars, Professor Soltau 
and Lobstein, both taking the nega- 
tive view. The Crapsey trial in this 
country also gave a new interest to 
this subject. 

The doctrine of the virgin birth is 
only a part of the doctrine of the in- 
carnation. It has to do only with the 
method of the incarnation. It is the 
method admittedly set forth in the 
early chapters of the First and Third 
Gospels. To maintain the doctrine 
of the virgin birth is to maintain the 
historical character of the Infancy 
narratives. On the other hand to re- 
ject the one is to reject the other. 

Is the story of the virgin birth in 
the Gospel narratives legend, or is it 
history? It is here that the issue is 
raised. According to the negative 
view it is legend; according to the 
positive, it is history. In support of 
the negative view, the following con- 
siderations are usually presented: (1) 
The silence of the rest of the New 
Testament. (2) The contradictory 
character of the Infancy narratives. 
(3) The ease with which the origin 
of the story of the virgin birth can 
be explained. 

Take, for example, the last-men- 
tioned point. Harnack suggests that 
the story of the virgin birth can be 
seen taking its rise out of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. Keim thinks the nar- 
ratives are the work not of the evan- 
gelists, but of Jewish-Christian inter- 
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a Palestinian story which began to 
circulate in the first century. This 
story went through a long process of 
growth and had a complicated _his- 
tory, receiving some additions from 
heathen sources. According to Lob- 
stein, the miraculous birth is a myth 
which had its origin in a doctrinal in- 
terest—in a desire to make more 
plausible the view that Christ was the 
Son of God. Pfleiderer, Cheyne and 
others think the story was an impor- 
tation from heathen soil. 

To answer these criticisms and ob- 
jections and to present the other side 
is the object of the two able books here 
under review. They are written from 
a conservative standpoint. They are 
written, too, in a scientific spirit, with 
thoroughness and scholarly discrim- 
ination, and with a fine regard for 
what is becoming in controversy. But 
they are not only the best from the 
conservative standpoint; they are the 
best that have been .written on the 
subject from any point of view. Pro- 
fessor Orr and Dr. Sweet have not 
contented themselves with defending 
what has always been held. They 
are far more concerned with the mat- 
ter of finding out what is true, and of 
determining as far as possible the ex- 
tent of the valid evidence for what 
they themselves hold. They meet 
their opponents on their own ground, 
consider with equal thoroughness and 
ability the same subjects, and use a 
method as truly critical and scientific. 

Dr. Sweet is a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of New York State, and has re- 
cently been elected to a place as a 
teacher in the New York Bible 
Teachers Training School. Although 
still a young man, his work is of a 
very high order. He is a man of wide 


‘reading and information, and shows 
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himself to be master of the subject 
so well treated in his book. He came, 
so he says, to the study of the prob- 
lem with a bias unfavorable to the 
doctrine of the miraculous birth. He 
knew before he began to write his 
book what the difficulties were, and 
he states them fairly. He takes up 
the negative theories one after an- 
other, and considers them in detail. 
His examination is quite thorough; 
his criticism is keen and searching; 
and his answers to objections are 
pointed and convincing. He devotes 
one of the concluding chapters to the 
exegetical study of the Gospel narra- 
tives; one to the relation of the 
uniqueness of Christ to the mode of 
his incarnation; and a third to the 
doctrinal construction of the historic 
fact. One of the most valuable feat- 
ures of his book is the “Author’s 
Notes’, printed in the form of an 
appendix. In these “Notes” he prints 
a history of the discussion, an account 
of the origin and publication of the 
Infancy narratives, a discussion of 
Christ’s birth as related to the Mes- 
sianic hope, and a brief account of the 
controversy over the Apostles’ Creed, 

Professor Orr’s book is made up of 
lectures delivered in April, 1907, in 
the Bible Teachers Training School of 
New York. It is a little later than, 
and quotes favorably from, Dr. 
Swete’s book. Dr. Orr’s book is su- 
perior in some respects to the other. 
Its author has the advantage in age 
and experience. He is more vigorous 
in speech, more virile in argument, 
and has greater clearness in statement. 
He is a scholar of unquestioned abil- 
ity, and a lover of the truth. Even 
the New York Independent quite 
freely confesses that he never quotes 
an opponent’s position unfairly, nor 
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intentionally presses his own argu- 
ment beyond his honest conviction of 
its worth. The British Weekly says 
of him in a recent editorial: “In his 
new book the ground beneath him is 
very firm, and we believe he has 
shown triumphantly that the evidence 
for the virgin birth of Christ is as 
strong as it can well be”. 

Now, it must be understood that 
Dr. Orr has much good company in 
holding to the doctrine of the virgin 
birth. Including only scholars of 
prominence belonging to the imme- 
diate past or living today, there are 
many indeed who accept the story as 
being history and not legend. Among 
them may be counted such men as 
Bishops Lightfoot, Westcott and 
Gore, Dr. Swete, of Cambridge, Drs. 
Sanday, and Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
Canons Ottley and Henson, Drs. 
Knowling, Adeney, McGarvey, Bart- 
lett, Denny, Weiss, Zahn, Seeberg, 
Cremer and Briggs. 


But let us return to the three ob- 
jections mentioned above. It is al- 
leged, in the first place, that the story 
of the Virgin birth cannot be true be- 
cause of the silence on that subject of 
the rest of the New Testament. -But 
Dr. Orr insists that the alleged si- 
lence of Mark and John, for example, 
can be readily explained by the fact 
that it does not lie within the scope 
of these Gospels to narrate the Lord’s 
birth and infancy at all. On the other 
hand they do contain statements 
which at least indirectly support the 
narratives, if they do not do more 
than this. And what we find in Paul 
and other New Testament writers 
does not exclude or contradict a 
miraculous birth, but immensely 
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strengthens the ground of our belief 
in it. 

Perhaps Dr. Orr’s strongest argu- 
ment is made in defense of the In- 
fancy narratives in the First and 
Third Gospels It is in these narratives 
that we have the only account of 
Christ’s birth which we possess, Here 
are two independent accounts, and 
they both declare that Jesus was born 
of a virgin. In reply to the charge 
that the narratives are contradictory, 
Holtzmann, in his Life of Jesus, says: 
“A contradiction between these nar- 
ratives in Matthew and Luke does 
not exist; even in regard to the place 
of residence there is no need of assum- 
ing one’. The narratives are mu- 
tually corroborative and complement- 
ary. Professor Orr points out (on 
page 36) twelve points of agreement. 
Then there are abundant proofs for 
the genuineness and integrity of the 
narratives. These narratives are 
found in all the oldest and best manu- 
scripts and versions. There is an un- 
broken phalanx of evidence that the 
first chapters of Matthew and Luke 
are genuine parts of the Gospels in 
which they are found. Johann Weiss, 
a noted German scholar, says: “There 
never were forms of Matthew and 
Luke without the Infancy narratives.” 

If, however, in spite of all the evi- 
dence, one rejects the historical char- 
acter of the narratives, he has still 
before him another problem; and that 
is, how to account for the origin of 
the stories contained in them. There 
are several rival explanations, so call- 
ed, known as the mythical theories. 
These theories are strange, fanciful 
and far-fetched. They easily destroy 
each other, so Dr. Orr thinks. It is 
his opinion that there was too short 
a time for a myth to grow up, that 
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the mythical theories are inherently 
impossible; and that the Jewish mind 
would be inhospitable to most of 
them. Harnack and Lobstein allow 
the myth to grow up out of Jewish 
soil. Cheyne, Usener, Schmiedel and 
Gunkel say it was impossible for it 
to come from such a source; and that 
it could only come from heathen 
sources. The Encyclopedia Biblica in 
its article on the Nativity, says: 
“Here we unquestionably enter the 
circle of, paganeuideasy = | Dra Orr 
shows that there is quite a difference 
between the heathen myths and the 
Christian narratives. The former are 
noted for the utter absence of the his- 
torical element. The parallels which 
are drawn by some between the Greek, 
Roman, Babylonian and _ Persian 
myths and the gospel story, do not, in 
the opinion of Professor Orr, do cred- 
it to the men who draw them. 
Professor Orr also calls attention 
to the fact that both the incarnation 
of the pre-existent Son and the per- 
fect sinlessness of Christ imply a mir- 
acle in his birth into the world. He 
places more emphasis than does Dr. 
Sweet on the Practical value of the 
doctrine of the virgin birth. He says 
it is entirely too much for us to as- 
sume that it is not important. Its 
rejection, he says, would “be a mutila- 
tion of Scripture, a contradiction of 
the continuous testimony of the 
Church from apostolic times, a weak- 
ening of the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, and a practical surrender of the 
Christian position into the hands of the 
advocates of a non-miraculous, pure- 
ly humanitarian Christ—all on insuf- 
ficient grounds’. It is sometimes 
said, the Glasgow professor reminds 
us, that the virgin birth does not en- 
ter into the foundation of the Chris- 
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tian faith, and hence cannot be re- 
garded as an essential article of be- 
lief. It is nevertheless true, so he 
contends, that while a truth may not 
be the foundation of our faith in a 
fact, yet it may very well be a part 
of the foundation of the fact itself. 
Men knew that stones fell before they 
ever heard of the law of gravitation. 
Yet the law of gravitation lies at the 
very foundation of the fact that 
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stones fall, although not at the foun- 
dation of our belief that stones fall. 

We may fittingly close what is here 
said with the impressive words of the 
editor of the British Weekly: “The 
door of hope was closing to the world 
when our Lord entered it on Christ- 
mas day. If men ceased to believe 
in his incarnation it would be closed 
again”. 
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Critics on ‘The Virgin Birth”—A Review 


Rev. ProFessoR JAMES Orr, D.D., GLAsSGow, SCOTLAND, 


My published lectures on “The 
Virgin Birth of Christ” have stirred 
up, as it was desirable they should, a 
good deal of criticism. The friendly 
notices I pass over. The book at any 
rate has done something to clear the 
air in the minds of many doubters. 
It is not merely, according to a rather 
hackneyed phrase one meets with, that 
“the book will doubtless serve to con- 
firm the already converted on this 
topic”, but, one is glad to know, it 
has helped to remove difficulties, es- 
tablished waverers, and convinced not 
a few who were unconvinced before. 
That is something to be grateful for. 

I am much more interested in ob- 
serving the line of criticism, and who 
take exception to the arguments em- 
ployed. Frank discussion is a chief 
aid to the elucidation of truth. If 
there is real weakness in an argu- 
ment, discussion is sure to reveal it. 
If the case is a good one, the weak- 
ness of the opponent is displayed no- 
where more fatally than in his at- 
tempts to break it down. I am not 
sure but that, if I desired to build up 
a strong corroborative argument for 
the fact of the Virgin Birth, I could 


do it with much effectiveness from 
some of the criticisms to which my 
book has been treated. I shall take 
a few examples to illustrate what I 
mean, 

The reviews I have seen interest 
me peculiarly from the corroboration 
they afford of my position, that rejec- 
tion of the Virgin Birth nearly al- 
ways goes together with a lowered 
estimate of Christ’s power. Given 
the acceptance of the full New Testa- 
ment doctrine of Christ, and there is 
seldom any unwillingness to accept 
the fact of miracle in His origin. This 
is of itself a strong reason for believ- 
ing that there is no incompatibility 
between the alleged silence of the 
Apostles on the subject of the Vir- 
gin Birth and the reality of the fact. 
Their doctrine and the Virgin Birth 
form parts of one whole. Their si- 
lence may be due to want of knowl- 
edge; it certainly was not due to re- 
jection of the fact when known. 

In illustration: there is a somewhat 
pretentious review of my book in the 
Boston Transcript of November 22, 
1907. In reality it is not properly a 
review at all, but a rehash of the ob- 
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jections from the silence of Gospels 
and Epistles, inconsistencies in the 
narratives, &c., which I myself had 
stated at the outset, and endeavored 
to reply to. Of the reply, of course, no 
notice is taken. But the charge is 
made that my “reasoning is from 
general belief about Christ and the 
character of His work, and not gen- 
uinely historical from fact to princi- 
ple’. When, however, we get to the 
bottom of the matter, what do 
we find? This simply, that the 
criticism is itself ruled by an @ 
priori philosophical theory. The 
book, it is alleged, “is founded upon 
a false idea concerning God and hu- 
man nature. The immanency of God 
as viewed by modern science and 
philosophy declares that God is in the 
world, and that matter is a form of 
His unending revelation, and is, there- 
fore, not unclean. An absentee God 
and the vileness of matter are the 
philosophical background of the de- 
fenders of this dogma (!). 

Human nature also “rebels at the 
notion that the way by which human- 
ity comes into the world is base and 
low .... that generally speaking, 
every birth is not a miracle in the 
sense of a wonder”. On the basis of 
this cheap nonsense the “mystery of 
godliness” in the sense of a divine mir- 
acle is shelved. From such a stand- 
point, the conclusion is a foregone 
one, and genuine “historical reason- 
ing from fact to principle” is out of 
the question. 

A review in the Evening Post 
(New York), is much more temper- 
ate, but the writer there is quite 
frank in his admission that the recog- 
nition of the legendary character of 
the narratives carries with it serious 
consequences for our whole concep- 
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tion of Christ. “It has been too much 
the fashion of late’, he says, “to as- 
sert that the question was quite un- 
important and without bearing on the 
doctrinal structure of Christianity”. 
He repels this by reference to the 
changes wrought by Old Testament 
Criticism. “Likewise”, he acknowl- 
edges, “the views of the Person of 
Christ are destined to undergo great 
change, if the narratives of the in- 
fancy are pronounced legend rather 
than history, and  thoroughgoing 
polemists like Dr. Orr do well to ex- 
hibit the doctrinal consequences of 2 
change of view”. In other words, if 
the Virgin Birth is rejected, we are 
on the high road to a humanitarian 
or Unitarian view of Christ. This is 
what I have affirmed, and every re- 
view I have seen from the “modern” 
standpoint is a confirmation of it. 
As to the historical evidence, little 
need be said beyond what I have al- 
ready advanced. ‘Many scholars”, 
the Boston Oracle repeats, “think that 
the first two chapters of both Mat- 
thew and Luke are a later addition 
and not an integral part of the origin- 
al Gospel; the two chapters being in 
reality an historical growth’. No 
doubt but the contention admits of a 
conclusive critical and historical con- 
futation, and is really behind the 
time. “The chapters are historically 
inconsistent with the rest of the Gos- 
pels. Bethlehem is made the birth- 
place of Jesus while other portions 
of Matthew and Luke, and, moreover, 
the entire New Testament, speak of 
Nazareth, and imply that He was 
born there”. The entire New Testa- 
ment! Where, outside of the Gospels 
and Acts, is Nazareth ever men- 
tioned? And how can the mention of 
Nazareth imply that Jesus was born 
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there, when the very writers who 
name the place tell us that Jesus was 
not born there, but was born in Beth- 
lehem? This is the kind of thing 
thought good enough for cultured 
Boston. So the descent of Jesus 
from Joseph “is proved by the Sinai- 
tic Syriac palimpest, which, made 
from a Greek text older than any we 
possess to-day, reads, in Matt. i. 16, 
‘Joseph begat Jesus’ ”. So this sin- 
gle Syriac version, of the 4th of 5th 
century, with its hypothetical Greek 
text, of whose age we know nothing, 
is to outweigh the evidence of all the 
other Greek and Syriac ancient mss. 
we possess! Assertion stands for 
proof. In fact, however, the Syriac 
translator did not himself understand 
the text in this manner; for he calls 
Mary in the same verse “the Virgin’, 
and recounts the story of the Virgin 
Birth in the ordinary way. Any- 
thing, evidently, will do for argu- 
ment, when the mind is made up that 
the Virgin Birth did not take place. 
Poor Boston, if this represents it! 
The mainstay of the opposing ar- 
gument are the alleged “discrepan- 
cies” between the two narratives of 
the Nativity, and the silence of large 
parts of the New Testament”—on 
all of which I must refer to what I 
have written. No real “discrepancy” 
is made out, and the divergence of 
the narratives gives them the value of 
independent witnesses. But the New 
York Evening Post thinks that, in 
reasoning “that the assertion of de- 
scent through Joseph (there is no as- 
sertion of natural descent, but the 
contrary) can not disprove birth 
through the Virgin; since Matthew 
and Luke did not so regard it”; I am 
“totally unmindful of the capacity of 
the Biblical writers for accepting di- 
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verse and opposite traditions”. Cer- 
tainly I should marvel at the “capa- 
city” of a writer who accepted a tra- 
dition that Jesus was the Son of 
Joseph (naturally), in the very act 
of his narrating that Jesus was born 
of a Virgin without Joseph’s inter- 
vention! I have seen no evidence 
anywhere of such marvelous capacity. 
“The attempt to make Paul sponsor 
for the Virgin Birth must be pro- 
nounced a failure. It is based on 
Gal. iv. 4”, &c. I have, however, no- 
where made Paul sponsor for the Vir- 
gin Birth or even assumed it is more 
than a probability that he knew of it; 
and this passage is not the only or 
chief ground for such probability. I 
have argued that Paul believed that 
there was a miracle in the Incarna- 
tion, and many things point to that. 
In reply to my argument that in Gal. 
iv. 4, Paul does not use the ordinary 
term for “born”, but uses a more 
general term “became” (not as in 
Matt. xi. 11, “born” of women”), 
my critic points out that, in John 
viii. 58, we have “before Abraham 
was” (became). “Would Dr. Orr 
assert the miraculous conception of 
Abraham”? No, but even here the 
idea is not quite that of birth, but 
of beginning to be; and Paul’s phrase, 
“becoming of a woman”, still has its 
peculiarity. The apostle in the same 
chapter has “born according to the 
flesh”, of Ishmael, with the ordinary 
Greek word. The presumption is 
that, in Christ’s case, he had a reason 
for the distinction, 

If the Virgin Birth is untrue, how 
did the story of it rise? And how did 
it manage to gain universal accept- 
ance? The Boston Critic has no dif- 
ficulty. “The probable origin of a 
belief in the Virgin Bitthwawiielal 
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probably came later than the rest of 
the New Testament (a perfectly base- 
less assumption, opposed by the 
facts), may be found in the mistrans- 
lation of the passage in the seventh 
chapter of Isaiah, the Immanuel pas- 
sage. In the LXX Greek version of 
the Old Testament the Hebrew word 
for ‘marriageable young woman’ was 
translated ‘a virgin’. A mistransla- 
tion of the miraculous birth’. In- 
deed ; but is it not “probable” that the 
Greek translators knew as much 
about the meaning of the Hebrew 
word as their modern critic? In any 
case this confident theory is precisely 
the one, as my book shows, which the 
newer scholars all around are re- 
jecting as insufficient and impossible! 
It is too, oddly enough, just those 
who argue for the narrative being a 
“late” growth, who declare that this 
theory can not hold. Their very 
motive in putting the narratives late 
is to allow time for the legend to 
grow up in another way! So Boston 
is misled here also! 

But is time necessary for the 
legend to grow up? Another re- 
viewer—in this case an English one, 
in The Christian World of December 
5—thinks not. He has the usual 
story of the “discrepancies”, and “the 
totally opposite pictures” of the two 
narratives, and is amazed that I 
should think it credible “that two 
Jewish peasant women, meeting each 
other in a cottage, should break out 
into the apostrophic stanzas of Luke’s 
narrative”. There is, of course, 
nothing wonderful in the whole mat- 
ter-—no annunciation, no supernatur- 
al conception, no “being filled with 
the Holy Ghost’”—and everything 
should just go on in the usual hum- 
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drum way! Only that is not the 
character of the story, nor does it 
comport well with the kind of Per- 
son who happened to be born from 
this Jewish peasant woman”. As to 
the legend—‘“Let him (Dr. Orr) 
read Bonaventura’s Life of Francis 
of Assisi, or the history of the Per- 
sian Babist prophet Ali Mohammed, 
written by his disciples. In both 
cases the interval is not greater than 
that which lies between the Gospels 
gods (hrist’s’ bicthicuee.-ubsuteiae 
legend in each case is already full 
grown”. Yes in a certain atmos- 
phere, legends, or rather inventions, 
soon grow up wholesale. But do the 
Gospel narratives bear the marks of 
such an origin? Take Bonaventura’s 
life of Francis (I do not know the 
other), it is a colourless, unhistorical 
production, stuffed with. the most 
puerile and absurd stories (some- 
thing like the Apocryphal Gospels of 
the Infancy), and not to be trusted 
for a moment. The oldest Life of 
Francis—the first by Thomas of 
Olano—is free from such extrava- 
gances. The narratives in our Gos- 
pels are beautiful, chaste, poetic, 
with that touch of realism and truth 
which at once fascinates and _ per- 
suades. They are congruous with 
what follows, and are justified by the 
after life, works, claims, resurrection, 
and historical influence of Him to 
whom they relate. 

I need hardly say more. Probably 
the objections I have dealt with are 
typical of most that will appear, or 
have appeared, from the same side. I 
can only feel about them that they are 
inverted testimonies to the truth they 
are intended to decry. 
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Nietzsche’s Anti-Morality, or The Philosophy of Brutality 


Nietzsche’s so-called Philosophy has 
been for some time before the world 
in its German form, and in glimpses 
that have been given of it by those 
who keep in touch with German 
thought. Now it is sent out to the 
English-reading public in a transla- 
tion of one of his works, introduced 
by a British writer, Mr. Thomas 
Common.* In a somewhat extended 
criticism of the work, a writer in the 
New York Times Saturday Review, 
of January 4, 1908, attempts a re- 
sume and an estimate of this so-called 
“philosophy”, in which generous 
credit is given to Nietzsche as master 
of a brilliant French style and past- 
master in “badine” and “persifle”’. 

Of the introducer, Mr. Common, 
the reviewer writes that he “does his 
introduction in the familiar manner 
of the character who used to be call- 
ed the village infidel. He regards his 
author as a pioneer and a prophet, 
and insists that he falsifies Burke’s 
saying that no discoveries are to be 
made in morality”. 

The great discovery of Nietzsche 
is, that the only principle of human 
progress is literally to be found in 
“the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence’, “the fittest” 
being the strongest, most remorseless 
and most brutal in the battle. What- 
ever interferes with this inexorable 
law is neither moral nor beneficent. 
Says the introducer on this point: 

“The hitherto paramount religions 
are among the principal causes which 
have kept the type of man upon a 


Prelude to a 
By Friedrich 
translation by 
New 


*Beyond Good and Evil. 
Philosophy of the Future. 
Nietzsche. Authorized 
Helen Zimmern. 12mo. Pp. 268 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


lower level—they have preserved too 
much that which should have perish- 
ed. * * * When they had given com- 
fort to the sufferers, courage to the 
oppressed and despairing, a staff and 
support to the helpless, and when 
they had allured from society into 
convents and spiritual penitentiaries 
the broken-hearted and distracted ; 
what else had they to do but to work 
systematically and with a good con- 
science for the preservation of all the 
sick and suffering,—which means, in- 
deed and in truth, to work for the de- 
terioration of the European race? To 
reverse all estimates of value, that is 
what they had to do”. 

Here is Nietzsche’s count against 
Christianity, as summarized by The 
Times reviewer: 

“Christianity and the civilization 
which has been developed out of it, 
and which is that of the nations ma- 
terially most advanced, are huge, de- 
plorable blunders, which constitute, 
however, a mere eddy and episode to 
the progress of humanity, in spite of 
the trifling detail that for two milleni- 
ums they have directed the destinies 
of the most progressive portion of 
mankind. By presuming to interfere 
to preserve the weak and suffering, 
and to enable the less fit to survive in 
the struggle for life, by bringing in 
human compassion to modify the 
pitilessness of nature, Christianity 
and modern civilization have done 
mischief to the race, which would 
have been much better off if nature 
had been left to take its course”. 

In short, Christianity has been one 
huge blunder that has brought only 
degradation and woe to humanity. 
It would have been infinitely better if 
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Christ had never attempted to lift up 
the lowly, whom He should rather 
have exploited from the stage of ex- 
istence; and better if Luke in his 
Gospel had never suggested the 
amenities and humanities that have 
been embodied in modern humani- 
tarian and philanthropic enterprises. 

So Nietzsche’s chief “discovery in 
morality” seems to have been that 
“morality is a superfluity and a nuis- 
ance’’, except as it is the embodiment 
of brutality in the triumph of con- 
sciericeless strength, 

And before this New Philosophy— 
which is nothing but baseless assump- 
tion and bald assertion, not having 
as much reason in it as the old Mal- 
thusianism—this Western World is 
expected to stand agape! The re- 
viewer, after repeating that the book 
is “good reading’’—in the sense that 
its style is bright and breezy and its 
matter startling to the verge of 
blasphemy—adds in conclusion: 

“At the worst—if it be not at the 
best—it is good horse-play. But the 
wonder is that it should be taken for 
more, and that this perfectly un- 
scrupulous purveyor of shocks and 
surprises and concoctor of literary ef- 
fects should be hailed as the founder 
of a cult. The clown who makes 
himself like unto the wheel around 
the tan bark is worth watching. But 
when he pulls off his hat between 
flipflaps and announces himself as a 
systematic philosopher and guide of 
life, the plain, old-fashioned spectator 
wonders at those of the ‘assistance’ 
who take his pretensions seriously 
and urgently desire that their bumps 
should be felt and charted”. 


We have previously called atten- 
tion to this pretentious “Philosophy”, 
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and now return to it in order to ask 
a practical question or two, to which 
we think our readers will do well to 
give some attention. 

1. Is there any such thing as a 
Natural Philosophy; i. e., one that 
agrees with and embodies the facts 
and principles connected with or un- 
derlying the three factors of philoso- 
phical thought, Man, the Cosmos, 
and God? 

St. George Mivart’s best work was 
given to showing that there is such a 
Philosophy. 

2. Has such a Natural Philosophy 
ever been constructed, and if so by 
whom? Or have the efforts in this 
direction been merely desultory and 
fragmentary, with no large construct- 
ive results ? 

3. Have the Principles and Rules 
by which such a Philosophy must be 
constructed and tested ever been 
formulated, i. e., scientifically and 
systematically verified and set forth? 

4. Is not such a Natural Philoso- 
phy, with its principles for construct- 
ing and rules for testing, the great 
desideratum of the times? 

So-called Philosophies innumerable 
are pressed upon men for their ac- 
ceptance; they are shaping conduct 
individual and social, for “as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so it he”; and 
yet who is able to decide which is 
true and which is false? Intelligent 
men should certainly be able “to give 
a reason for the faith that is in 
them”. 

A common way of discrediting the 
Scriptures is by asserting that they do 
not agree with the teachings of “Phi- 
losophy”. It is not, however, with the 
True and Natural Philosophy that 
they disagree, but with Philosophy 
falsely so-called—such as Nietzsche’s. 
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“The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis” 


Rev. L. W. Munwa tt, D.D., GERMANTowN, Pa. 


“The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis” held its last annual 
meeting December 30, 31, 1907, in a 
classroom in “College Hall’, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Society 
has 218 members. Between 25 and 
30 were in attendance. Not to exceed 
50 person were present at any time, 
including reporters and others. The 
sessions were open to the public, and 
well reported in all the city papers. 
The Personnel of the Conference. 
Jews were conspicuous, and Unitari- 


ans were in evidence. Harvard, 
Bryn Mawr, John’s Hopkins, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Yale, Syracuse, 


and a few other Educational Institu- 
tions, were represented. Our old- 
time friend Dr. H. P. Smith, who 
was expelled from the Faculty of 
Lane Theological Seminary and the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
now teaching in the Unitarian Semin- 
ary at Meadville, was present and 
participated in the deliberations of the 
Conference. Several pastors, from a 
distance, were present, as Drs. Peters 
and Longacre of New York and Dr. 
Niles of Brooklyn. The members of 
the Conference were, without excep- 
tion, I think, Higher Critics of the ra- 
tionalistic school, while not a few of 
them deny the Deity of Jesus, and 
some are not even professing Chris- 
tians. 
The Atmosphere of the Conference 
Naturalism, pure and simple, was 
conspicuously in evidence; no praying 
for Divine guidance, that I heard or 
saw, nor religious exercises of a spir- 
itual character,—not even a benedic- 


tion in closing. The whole thing re- 
minded me of a cold-storage plant. 
The Work of the Conference 

The Bible, in the estimation of the 
gentlemen composing this Association, 
is, in no real sense, the Word of God, 
Therefore it was treated as literature, 
merely,—as they would treat any 
other writings. Eliminating the su- 
pernatural, their work, of course, was 
technically rationalistic and  cold- 
blooded. Some things that I heard 
were not original. The things that 
were new were far-fetched and of no 
practical value. 

Impressions of the Conference 

First, Orthodox teachers and pas- 
tors—the men who are doing the real 
practical work of the Church—were 
conspicuous by their absence. Prince- 
ton, Rutgers, Drew, Upland, Mount 
Airy, and Reformed Episcopal semin- 
aries, are all within an hour and a half 
of the place of meeting, and yet not 
a representative from these schools 
was present, Within the same distance 
there are doubtless 2,000 pastors of 
Orthodox Churches, and not one of 
them present, at least at the two ses- 
sions I attended; all of which indi- 
cates that the men who are the real 
leaders in the work and scholarship 
of the Church place a very low esti- 
mate upon the importance and value 
of the work of this Association. 

If what these gentlemen believe 
and think is true, what is the need and 
good of it all?—is what men with 
practical common sense are asking. 
About three years ago a friend of mine, 
being in Marburg, went over to the 
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Seminary, one morning, to hear Prof. 
Wellhausen lecture. There was but 
one other person present to hear the 
greatest iligher Critic of them ll, 
and he was trimming his finger nails 
pretty much all the time of the lec- 
ture. 

They are “spending their strength 
for naught”. It will not be long un- 
til their work will be as completely dis- 
credited as the New Testament criti- 
cism of the Tiibingen school. 


Secondly, The diligence manifested 
HAL keh 


“The Declaration of Independence” 


There is a document which goes 
by the name of “The Declaration of 
Independence”, and there is a wide- 
spread belief that it was written in 
1776. Many estimable persons have 
accepted that belief—a mistaken be- 
lief, as we will show. It is fortunate 
that the day of scientific literary in- 
vestigation has dawned, and under 
its powerful light many notions cher- 
ished in former days are fading like 
photographs which have not been 
fixed. 

The advanced scholars of to-day, 
with some exceptions, are agreed that 
the Declaration of Independence was 
written about 1860, more than eighty 
years after the date assigned hitherto 


*This satirical paper, from the pen of a 
well-known Professor of Christian Evi- 
dences in an Eastern Theological Semin- 
ary, was read at the recent Conference of 
the St. Louis Branch of the Bible League, 
and excited unusual interest. A compari- 
son of its line of argument with that used 
by the Advanced Critics will convince any 
one of their substantial identity, and also 
of their absolute worthlessness as means 
of reaching and substantiating historical 
facts.—Editor. 
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by these gentlemen in their work 
would be praiseworthy if the results 
were of any practical value to the 
Church. But having no vital con- 
nection with the ministry and work of 
the Church, and eliminating the su- 
pernatural from their methods, it is 
dry, dead and cold. “The letter kill- 
eth; but the Spirit giveth life”. 

Thirdly, All the while I listened to 
these gentlemen I had in mind, First 
Corinthians i. 19-31; ii. 1-14. 

oe Wo 


A Critical Theory About It* 


for its production. The discovery of 
this date was first made by that emi- 
nent literary critic, Professor Erstaun- 
lich, of the University of Weisnicht. 
It is corroborated by the best scholars 
—ourselves among the number. It 
has come, we regret to observe, with 
something of a shock to many persons 
who fear that, somehow, the Declara- 
tion not being what it purports to be, 
the esteem in which it has been held 
will be lessened. We would disarm 
their fears. Through this important 
discovery the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has become more precious 
than ever. Though not written by the 
persons, nor at the time long claimed 
by it and for it, it must not be called 
a ‘forgery’. The moral ideas of 1860 
were less developed than those of to- 
day, and the act of issuing a document 
and pretending that it was written by 
eminent men long deceased, would, in 
those days, have been considered 
meritorious, 

The occasion for the preparation 
and publication of the Declaration 
is as follows; Slavery had existed 
for a long time in the United 
States. This institution began to 
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be opposed by certain persons call- 
ed Abolitionists, about 1860. There 
is clear proof of this in numerous 
books and pamphlets, which have sur- 
vived to the present time. Many of 
the people were slow to accept the 
views of the Abolitionists. If it could 
be shown that the opinions of the 
founders of the republic were the 
same as those of the Abolitionists, a 
powerful influence in favor of the 
Abolitionists’ views would be exerted. 
Accordingly the Declaration was writ- 
ten and set forth as the work of the 
patriots of the American Revolution. 
That the Abolitionists were not mis- 
taken as to its effect on the mind of 
the people is evident from the fact 
that slavery was abolished a few years 
later. 

The proof of our theory is contain- 
ed in the Declaration itself. It states 
as follows: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident; that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed”. Such senti- 
ments as these could not have been 
expressed, or entertained, at the time 
of the American Revolution, for slav- 
ery existed at that time throughout 
the American Colonies, and for the 
greater part of a century thereafter. 
That all men are created equal and 
endowed with liberty could not have 
been the opinion of the revolutionists, 
for they held and continued to hold a 
larger number of persons in bondage. 
To suppose that they possessed and 
esteemed this Declaration of Inde- 
pendence while holding slaves is as 
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impossible as to suppose that the Is- 
raelites possessed the Pentateuch 
while indulging in idolatry and other 
practices condemned by the Penta- 
teuch. We have proven that the Pen- 
tateuch must have been written at the 
time that the Israelites abandoned 
idolatry. As that proof is conclusive 
to us and to all other advanced schol- 
ars, so is the proof that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written at, 
or about the time that slavery was 
abolished in the United States. That 
any people should have laws which 
they did not obey, or announce prin- 
ciples which they did not live up to, is 
clearly impossible. We never heard 
of such a thing; and we are scientific 
scholars. 

It may be objected that the Abolit- 
ionists would have found it difficult to 
make the people believe that they have 
had the Declaration for eighty or 
more years when, according to our 
theory they did not have it. But those 
who make this objection are evidently 
unacquainted with the methods of 
higher criticism. Nothing is easier 
than to make people believe they pos- 
sess what they do not possess. Have 
we not proven that certain priests, 
after the Babylonian captivity, invent- 
ed the Pentateuch, and made the peo- 
ple believe they had had it for a 
thousand years? 

If it be urged that long before 1860 
there were celebrations on the Fourth 
of July, with orations and processions, 
and that on these occasions the 
Declaration of Independence was 
read, we answer by asking: “How 
could it have been read when it was 
not in existence”? Wellhausen dis- 
misses the instances of observance 
of the law of Moses recorded in the 
Book of Kings, by remarking that 
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such instances are “not historical”. So 
we dismiss the alleged instances of 
the reading of the Declaration before 
1860 as not historical. We cheerfully 
admit that on the Fourth of July there 
were firing of cannons and crackers 
and other jubilations, such as are 
common among a rude people, but 
there was no reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for it was non- 
existing. 

It may be urged, with much plausi- 
bility, that the contents of the Declar- 
ation of Independence do not suit the 
conditions in 1860, but do suit the 
conditions in 1776. But this is a mere 
matter of literary presentment. As 
Kuenen beautifully says, “the cir- 
cumstances of the Levitical law, the 
camp, the conflicts, the migrations, 
the entire history in the Pentateuch 
betoken the desert, but this is a mat- 
ter of literary presentment”. The 
protests in the Declaration against the 
exactions of the British king are a 
matter of literary presentment. They 
are skillfully introduced to make the 
document seem ancient. There is 
doubtless a kernel of historical valid- 
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ity in the Declaration. Something 
must have been written when the 
American Colonies revolted. Probably 
the two following complaints against 
King George constitute the original 
document (a) “He” (the king) “has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers”. (b) 
“Tmposing taxes on us without our 
consent”’. 

The Americans wanted the offices 
themselves, and ever since have paid 
taxes with reluctance. If it be said 
that this is reducing the original docu- 
ment to ridiculously small dimensions, 
it must be remembered that we have 
reduced Moses’ Song of Deliverance 
at the Red Sea to a single sentence by 
our critical processes. 

If, finally, it be objected that this 
theory has not a single fact to sustain 
it, and is purely imaginary, we ans- 
wer that the imagination has no need 
of facts. The imagination is one of 
the noblest qualities of the human 
mind, and the fewer facts the more 
imagination. With no facts at all the 
imagination is triumphant, and our 
demonstration is complete. 


* * * K kK K * 


Types in Scripture: 


The Importance of Studying Them 


Editorial in “The Pacific Baptist”, Jaunary 2, 1908 


A correspondent wishes to know 
why religious papers say little or 
nothing these days about the types 
in the Bible; he objects for instance, 
to the lack of any reference in our 
paper to the typical meanings in the 
book of Ruth: “Ruth as you know 
is a type of the Bride, the Church; 
Boaz is a type of Christ, Naomi of 
Israel”. As a matter of fact, we 
know nothing of the kind; who can 
prove there is such typical signifi- 
‘cance in the book? Commentators 


who place much emphasis upon 
Scriptural types too often seem to go 
beyond the things which are writ- 
ten. It is easy to detect instructive 
resemblances between persons, facts 
and things described in the Old and 
New Testaments, but in the strict 
sense of the word “type” there must 
be previous designs and pre-ordained 
connection before we can say the re- 
semblance is proof of a typical rela- 
tion. As to pre-ordained resem- 
blances, the things of God none 
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knoweth save the Spirit of God”, and 
where the Spirit has not declared 
such prefiguring we are content not 
to affirm it. 

Too often typology has meant dog- 
matic assertions of a divine purpose 
that cannot possibly be proven. Part- 
ly, also, the study of types has fallen 
into disrepute because historically 
there have been so many pernicious 
examples of a false application of 
types; the outwardness and ritualism 
of Romanism is still frequently but- 
tressed by mistaken parallels between 
the Old and New Covenants. 

And yet, when full recognition is 
given of the danger lurking in many 
unwarranted inferences about Bibli- 
cal types, we must not neglect the 
gain from a careful and _ reverent 
study of typology. Patrick Fair- 
bairn’s volumes on “The Typology of 
Scripture’’* ought to be far more wide- 
ly known. Light is shed on many 
passages of the Bible by attention to 
the explicit statements of the New 
. Testament about types and antitypes. 
Just now for example, we are most 
impressed with the beauty revealed 
in the book of Leviticus when read 
in the light of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Let us quote two sentences 
from Dr. George F. Genung’s com- 


mentary on Leviticus: “Humble 
worshippers, already suffused and 
elated with the adoring joy of 


Christ’s salvation, have found the 
old system of types and shadows in 
Leviticus wonderfully full of sug- 
gestion and edification on every page 
as they have read Christ in the Old 
Testament. It is as if the Saviour 


*A 2 volume edition of this standard 
work is published by Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, at $5.00. We commend it to 
students.—Editor, 
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Himself had taken them, and begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets 
had interpreted to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself”. 

Those who have been repelled by 
the extreme type-findings of zealous 
expositors need to be reminded that 
it is to type-finding also that we owe 
such hymns as Isaac Watts wrote: 


“Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain 

Could give the guilty conscience 

peace, 

Or wash away the stain. 

“But Christ, the Heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away, 

A sacrifice of nobler name 

And richer blood than they”. 


Typology must be judged by its 
sound fruits as well as by its corrupt 
harvest. 

But possibly some, repelled by the 
supernaturalism implied in “pre-or- 
dained resemblances”, need more to 
be reminded of the essential reason- 
ableness of a divine use of types and 
antitypes in instructing mankind re- 
ligiously. God is one, and in all the 
unnumbered revelations of Himself 
His truth and love and holiness will 
be involved; even though God be in- 
finite, it is not strange there should 
be wonderful parallels in the mani- 
festations of the three permanent fac- 
tors of truth and love and holiness. 
James Martineau gave even the nat- 
uralist an argument for the existence 
of the Scriptural types when he 
spoke of “the dear orderly ways of 
the Most High”; so did Shakespeare 
when he found “tongues in trees, 


sermons in stones, books in running — 


brooks and good in everything”; so 
did Robert Browning when he wrote: 
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“T shall behold Thee face to face, 

O God, and in Thy light retrace 

How in all I loved here still wast 
Thou”. 


And the naturalist himself merely 
applies the principles of Scriptural 
typology when he divides all animate 
beings into some class, order, family, 
genus, species, and asserts that each 
being in a given division bears a typi- 

x *k x 


General Daggett and 


At a recent meeting in the interests 
of temperance , in Nashville, Tenn., 
Brigadier General A. S. Daggett, U. 
S. A., retired, who is an active mem- 
ber of The American Bible League, 
presented some facts regarding the 
theory and practice of the army can- 
teen, that deserve our special atten- 
tion. This is true just at the present 
time, when a certain element in the 
army and in Congress is trying to re- 
store the liqour department of the post 
exchange which was abolished in 
IQOI. 

Here are some of his points that 
call for thoughtful and prayerful con- 
sideration : 

“T am opposed to its restoration; 
not only nor in the main for its influ- 
ence upon the sixty or more thousand 
soldiers that are in our army—al- 
though I love them and do not want 
them subjected to the temptations 
which the canteen brought before 
them—but more for its general influ- 
ence upon the temperance cause 
throughout this country. 

“T know of no blow that could be 
struck to the general temperance 
cause throughout this country so 
severe as would be the restoration of 
the army canteen. 
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cal relation to every other being in 
that category. The very animals of 
one age are prophecies of other 
beasts of later eras; it may well be 
that “Boaz is a type of Christ”. 
Much is gained by comparing spirit- 
ual things with spiritual. 

No, we are not afraid to discuss 
the types of the Bible; we are merely 
reluctant to assume that we know all 
about them. 

* *K 


the Army Canteen 


“What is the post exchange? The 
post exchange is an institution estab- 
lished by the War Department and 
with four main departments: First, 
a general store of merchandise, where 
articles are kept such as are needed 
for sale at a military garrison ; second, 
a library and reading-room and other 
rooms attached where it is practicable 
to have all sorts of innocent amuse- 
ments; third, a gymnasium, with all 
its appointments, and fourth, a lunch 
counter. Nothing but what might be 
termed the fifth department, that is, 
the liquor department, of the post ex- 
change, was abolished in 1901. The 
post exchange, with its four depart- 
ments, remains to this day, and is a 
success where an officer is put in 
charge of it who has business quali- 
fications”, 

Citing an instance where a beerless 
canteen at one post was exchanged for 
one furnishing beer at another post, 
General Daggett said: 

“What was the effect of the beer 
canteen upon the garrison? This: 
The men went straight to the can- 
teen, drank beer until they were under 
its influence more or less, then went 
straight to the outside saloons that 
were within one, two or three hun- 
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dred yards of the canteen, and, as we 
presumed, for something stronger. 
What was the result? This habit in- 
creased until I saw with my own eyes 
men—lines of men—going from the 
canteen to the saloons and returning, 
until many of them were drunk. 

“The worst influence of the beer 
canteen was its educative influence. 
Wherever there was a canteen, that 
is a beer canteen, there was a beer at- 
mosphere prevailing throughout that 
garrison. It was talked of, the great 
profit that went into the company 
fund from the sale of the beer; and 
the men would say: “Here, our com- 
pany funds are swelling, our tables 
are groaning with luxuries purchased 
by the profits of the sale of liquor’. 
And this influence would be felt even 
along the line of the commissioned of- 
ficers. 

“A good many persons, some of 
them army officers, have written and 
spoken in favor of the army canteen. 
Among them is General Grant. But 
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General Grant resigned from the army 
October 18, 1881, before the canteen 
was ever thought of. He was re-ap- 
pointed to the army in 1901, on the 
18th day of February, after the can- 
teen had been abolished. 
saw a canteen in the regular army in 
time of peace. He was not in the 
army during the existence of the can- 
teen. 

“General Funston has written vig- 
orously in favor of the army canteen. 
General Funston was not in the army 
during the existence of the canteen. 
He never saw a canteen in the regular 
army in time of peace. There is a 
simple remedy for this whole matter. 
Let the Washington authorities say 
to-morrow that, other things being 
equal, preference shall be given to the 
total abstainer, for all selective pro- 
motions and appointments, and all im- 
portant and desirable details, and you 
will change the atmosphere of the 
army in a week, and in a few years’ 
time you will revolutionize the army”. 
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The Recent Discoveries in Egypt 


Attention has already been called in this 
issue, to the late discovery, by German 
excavators in Egypt, of a manuscript show- 
ing that in the centuries before Christ the 
Jews had a Temple in Elephantiné in 
Egypt, as well as in Jerusalem. The docu- 
ment has been translated by the German 
scholar, Dr. Sachau; and translations from 
this German translation have been made 
into French by M. Clermont-Ganneau and 
into English by Professor Driver. 

The manuscript is a petition to Bagohi, 
the Persian governor of Judea (the Bagoas 
of Josephus), and is dated in the seven- 
teenth year of Darius, which corresponds 
to the year 408 B. C. The petition recites 
that the temple of Jehovah, which Cam- 
beses had permitted to stand when he de- 
stroyed those of the gods of Egypt (B. ©. 
529-522), had been destroyed under the or- 
ders of the priests of the god Chnub in 


the fourteenth year of Darius (411 B. C.). 
The petitioners go on to say: 

“And since they have done this, we, with 

our wives and children, have put on sack- 
cloth and fasted and prayed to Jahu (i. e, 
Jehovah) the Lord of heaven. 
We have not anointed ourselves wih ofl 
or drunk wine; neither from that day to 
this day of the 17th year of Darius have 
meal offerings, frankincense or burnt-offer- 
ings been offered in this temple.” 

They then ask for an order permitting 
them to rebuild their Temple. 

This shows, of course, the general rec- 
ognition by the Jews of Jerusalem as the 
place of the Central Sanctuary and as the 
center of authority. It also shows that, in 
this instance, as in that of Elijah’s sacri-_ 
fice on Mount Carmel, sacrifices were per-- 
missible elsewhere in exceptional circum- 
stances. 
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Proposed Reconstruction of German Conservative 


Theology 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. ScHoppe, Pu.D., Cotumsus, O. 


That a modification, if not a revision, of 
the old traditional theology of the Church 
is a necessity of the times, made so by the 
claims of the advanced school, which, not- 
withstanding their radicalism, may at cer- 
tain points contain some germs of truth, 
is a conclusion which has forced itself upon 
the minds of a good-sized group of con- 
servative theologians in the land of Luther, 
who have accordingly issued a new pro- 
gram for which they would make propa- 
ganda, namely a “new theology of the old 
faith’. This cry itself is the title of the 
leading work which has been issued on the 
subject, which volume, with the sole excep- 
tion of Harnack’s “Essence of Christian- 
ity’, has been the most discussed theologi- 
cal book in Germany for a number of years, 
having attracted the attention and close 
analysis of such advanced men as Professor 
Herrman of Marburg and Professor Bous- 
set of GOttingen, as well as of the con- 
servatives in church periodicals, synods, 
conferences and other pastoral conventions. 
The author is the Superintendent Th. Kaf- 
tan, of Kiel, the head man in the Church 
of the province of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
accordingly does not come from university 
circles. The title is ““Nette Theologie des 
Alten Glaubens”. With Kaftan, the lead- 
ership in this new movement is shared by 
several university men, notably by the bril- 
liant Berlin conservative, Professor R. See- 
berg, whose chief work in advocacy of a 
partial reconstruction of Evangelical theol- 
ogy is entitled: “Die Grundwahrheiten der 
christlichen Religion’—(The Fundamental 
Truths of the Christian Religion), which 
has already appeared in its fourth edition. 
In addition to this Professor Seeberg 
has published in the most influential Luth- 
eran Church periodical of Germany, the 
Leipzig Kirchenzeitung, a series of articles 
on this subject, partly in reply to a series 
by Professor Griitzbacher, a member of the 
most conservative theological faculty in 
Germany, that of Rostock, who, while him- 
self also an advocate of a modified type of 


traditional theology, would not go as far 
as either Seeberg or Kaftan. The latest 
and probably most complete work advocat- 
ing a new theology of the old faith, or, as it 
is also frequently called a “Modern Posi- 
tive Theology”, or a ‘Modern Theology 
of the Old Faith’, is a large volume just 
from the pen of Professor Karl Beth, of 
the University of Vienna, entitled ‘Die 
Moderne und die Principien der Theologie”’ 
(Modern Theology and the Principles of 
Theology), in which a full report is given 
of the genesis of this new movement and 
an attempt is made to show in what re- 
spects conservative theology may yield to 
the demands of advanced thought without 
sacrificing its fundamental character as a 
Biblical and Evangelical theology. 

An analysis of these expressions of a 
new tendency, characteristic of the whole 
way in which theological schools arise and 
flourish in the Fatherland, shows that more 
is meant than merely the restatement of 
the old dogmatical systems in accordance 
with modern theological terminology and 
forms of thought. It is evidently not in- 
tended to be merely nove but also to a 
certain extent nova. The mere reproduc- 
tion of the old systems of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the great dog- 
matical age of the Protestant Churches in 
both contents and form, finds no friends 
or favor in Germany. Even in such an 
excellent exposition of the old faith as that 
found in the five volume work of the late 
Professor Philippi, “Die Glaubenslehre’”’ 
(Doctrines of Faith), which is Evangelical 
and orthodox to the core, there is in 
method and manner a complete adaptation 
to modern methods and style of presenting 
the subject; and this is equally true of 
more popular work of Professor Luthardt, 
and the thoroughly scientific yet orthodox 
work in three massive volumes by the late 
Professor Franck, of the University of 
Erlangen, which justly enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the most scholarly and com- 
plete refutation of the Ritschlian system, 
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although it has not in all particulars been 
satisfactory to the more pronounced advo- 
cates of historic Lutheranism. In none of 
these works, nor in others that belong to 
the same class, such as those of Kahnis, 
Thomasius, or, even the most conservative 
of all, the late smaller Dogmatik of Rohn- 
ert, do we find an absolutely faithful re- 
production of the systems of a Hollaz, a 
Quenstedt, or a Gerhard, but partly in sub- 
stance and still more in form has conserva- 
tive theology been modernized and recast. 
But this newest type of conservatism goes 
beyond even this. 

Nor, on the other hand, do the protagon- 
ists of a new theology of the old faith 
propose ‘to sacrifice fundamental principles 
to the enemy. It is particularly Kaftan 
who is pronounced in his antagonism to 
modern radical theology, showing this atti- 
tude in a way that has irritated the advo- 
cates of the latter not a little. In speaking 
of Wrede’s new work on Paul, in which 
that savant defends the favorite advanced 
view according to which the Christology 
and the Atonement faith of the orthodox 
Church is a product of Paul and not a 
part of the “original” Christianity of Jesus, 
Kaftan declares that no real Christian 
could pen such a proposition. In discussing 
the new volume on “Jesus”, by Bousset, in 
which, in accordance with the new historico- 
religious school, the teachings of and con- 
cerning Christ are not a revelation nor 
divine, but a syncretistic growth out of the 
religious ideals of the times, he declares 
that the proper motto for this new Life of 
Christ would be: “They have taken away 
the Lord”. 

On the contrary, Kaftan strongly in- 
sists that three fundamental propositions 
of Biblical theology must be absolutely ad- 
hered to as articuli stantis et cadentis ec- 
clesiae, namely, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Atonement through His blood, and the 
actual Resurrection of Jesus as a historical 
fact. On all of these points advanced the- 
ology has entirely departed from the old 
landmarks of faith, and does not pretend 
to be in harmony with the historic Creed 
of the Church; and in these all-important 
matters there is as deep a gulf fixed be- 
tween the advanced theology of the day 
and the revisionists of conservative theol- 
ogy as there is between the ultras of both 
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sides. This fact is also recognized in its 
full importance by the advanced men. Pro- 
fessor Bousset has discussed at great 
length, in the monthly journal of which he 
is the editor, the ‘“Theologische Rund- 
schatt”, this whole movement, devoting to 
it no less than six long leaders; but he 
emphasizes the conviclior that this does 
not mean harmony between the old and 
the new theological schools in Germany, 
because Kaftan yields too little to the de- 
mands of the radicals. This fact empha- 
sizes anew how little grounds there are for 
hope of such a reconcilation. A quarter of 
a century ago already the veteran Old 
Testament scholar, Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
maintained that between the two schools 
there is a deep and impassable gulf fixed. 
There is indeed but little if any common 
ground between the two; compromises will 
practically do no good; and there are rea- 
sons for asking, as is done by both parties 
at times, after the manner of David Fried- 
erich Strauss, whether radical theological 
thought is still Christian. 

The modification of conservative theol- 
ogy, for which the new school of conserva- 
tives stands, pertains chiefly to the Script- 
ures. It is the conviction of these men 
that the critical researches of the day have 
shown that the old idea of an absolutely 
inerrant collection of books between the 
lids of the Bible is incorrect, and that due 
attention to the human element in the his- 
torical origin of these books will show that 
they, in so far as they are human, have 
also the weaknesses of their human origin, 
in such external features as history, chro- 
nology and the like. But in this matter 
too the new school does not yield to the 
advanced in what is really the cardinal dif- 
ference in the conception of the books of 
Holy Writ. Kaftan, Seeberg and their 
followers all emphasize the fact that the 
Scriptures, notwithstanding their weak- 
nesses, are nevertheless a revelation, and 
contain the accounts of the various stages 
of the unfolding of God’s plan for the re- 
demption of mankind. In other words, the 
Bible is not the history of the religious 
development in Israel merely as a people 
peculiarly gifted in this respect, but a his- 
tory of redemption; and least of all.a col- 
lection of only the literary remains of one 
of the most notable peoples of antiquity, 
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as the moderns would have us believe. The 
fundamental conception of the Scriptures 
thus remains the same, although the theory 
of a verbal inspiration and perfect iner- 
rancy is regarded as beyond recovery. In 
this matter, they claim, conservative the- 
ology must yield to the advanced. It is at 
this point too that the more conserva- 
tive men find the Achilles heel of the new 
movement, a departure from the formal 
principle of the Reformation, according to 
which the ipse divit, the ‘“‘Thus saith the 
Scriptures”, is the last court of appeal in 
all matters of faith and life. If, it is said, 
certain portions of the Scriptures are not 
divine and God’s truth, who is to decide 
where the line of demarcation between the 
two is to be drawn? So this chief con- 
cession of the revisionists is meeting with 
considerable opposition in their own con- 
servative camp. 

Another point at which particularly Kaf- 
tan’s views are objected to is the more or 
less Ritschlian standpoint of the author. 
Naturally it is the more positive side of 
the Ritschl school, the “right” toward 
which he leans, but which, nevertheless, is 
not regarded as altogether in harmony with 
the traditional methods of the Church in 
building its system of doctrines directly on 
the basis of the Scriptures. Kaftan, in 
several cases, rejects “metaphysical specu- 
lation concerning the divinity of Christ” 
in a manner that reminds the reader of 
Ritschl. It is perhaps an open question to 
what extent the juridical authority of the 
Scriptures here gives way to a theology 
based, in a rather subjective manner, on the 
impression which the personality and the 
work of Jesus makes upon the hearts of 
believers. At any rate, it is at this point 
that Bousset claims that Kaftan’s position 
comes nearest to that of the advanced 
school. 

It is not impossible, however, that this 
concession does not mean more than See- 
berg’s opposition to what he regards as 
“rationalism” in Protestant theology. He 
is convinced that Protestant theology, in 
the development of its doctrinal system, 
has in many cases gone beyond the proper 
bounds in building up its dogmas with the 
help of logical argumentation beyond what 
is found in the Scriptures, and that the 
desire “to understand everything” has de- 
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veloped in Protestantism a kind of a 
rationalism which seeks to round off, sys- 
tematize and harmonize the doctrines in 
accordance with the principles of the log- 
ical syllogism. Its construction, therefore, 
is often more logical and rationalistic than 
Biblical; and in this point Seeberg thinks 
that concessions must be made. 

But in other points too Seeberg strikes 
out independently, and, according to his 
advanced critics, he does so chiefly in re- 
gard to the Scriptures as the ultimate and 
final court in matters of doctrine. Bousset 
even insists that he differs in principle in 
this respect with the old dogmaticism, in 
emphasizing Christian consciousness and 
personal conviction in determining matters 
of doctrine. Here again the older con- 
servatives see danger and a yielding to the 
subjectivism of religious conviction that 
modern theology emphasizes in contrast to 
the objective authority of the Word. 

In other points, too, as Christology, the 
Trinity, Atonement, Word and Sacrament, 
Seeberg shows the influence of modern 
thought, though to what extent is not al- 
ways clear, as his rhetorical style and fig- 
urative method of expression make it im- 
possible at times to understand exactly 
what he wants. Even before the outbreak 
of this present controversy, his position on 
certain leading doctrines of the Church 
had been a matter of a great deal of dis- 
cussion among the conservatives, whose 
most brilliant defender he was thought to 
be, occupying as he does the leading con- 
servative chair for systematic theology in 
Germany, that in the University of Berlin. 
So much however is certain, that Seeberg 
goes beyond Kaftan in his concessions, 
while Griitzbacher, Beth and others, espec- 
ially the first mentioned, are more inclined 
to make haste slowly in the whole matter. 

The most pronounced opposition within 
the conservative Church to the whole move- 
ment is voiced by the Alte Glaube, the 
most orthodox Protestant Church paper of 
influence in Germany. This periodical in- 
sists that Kaftan is sacrificing the dogmas 
of the Church to the demands of rational- 
ism, in the vain hope that he can preserve 
the spiritual contents of these dogmas; 
and the journal prophesies that with the 
dogmas the great soteriological facts these 
dogmas represent will also be discarded. 
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He has, it states, fallen into the common 
error of the day, which believes that the 
religious value of the Scriptures can be re- 
tained even if we cast aside as worthless, 
at the demand of Higher Criticism, the his- 
torical and ethical settings which the 
Scriptures have given to these religious 
values. 

Griitzbacher especially insists that theol- 
ogy and religion cannot be separated; that 
a man’s religion will always be exactly 
what his theology is; and that the idea of 
an “undogmatical Christianity”, or a Chris- 
tianity consisting merely of a moral life in 
accordance with the common ethics of the 
nations, is an absurdity. What a man be- 
lieves will always determine what he does 
and is; and if the new theology of the old 
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faith in any way discards as historically 
unreliable the great historical facts in the 
life of Christ, and in the development of 
the plan of redemption as depicted in its 
different stages and steps in the books of 
the Scriptures, then it will no longer be a 
new theology but a new faith and a new 
creed. 

The outcome of the whole discussion and 
debate so far is thus seen to circle around 
the old yet ever new problem of the Script- 
ures. Are they God’s Word, or man’s 
word? To what extent are they the one, 
and to what extent the other? This whole 
discussion, however, constitutes one of the 
most interesting and instructive phases in 
the ever changing ups and downs of theo- 
logical thought in the land of Luther. 


The Moral Glory of Jesus Christ a Proof of 
Inspiration---Concluded 


Proressor WiLL1AM G. MooreHeEAD, D.D., LL.D., U. P. THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, XENIA, O. 


II. The Application of the Argument 


Who taught the evangelists to draw this 
matchless picture? The pen which traced 
these glories of Jesus—could it have been 
other than an inspired pen? This question 
leads us to the second part of our task, 
which can soon be disposed of. 

Nothing is more obvious than the very 
commonplace axiom, that every effect re- 
quires an adequate cause. Given a piece 
of machinery, complex, delicate, exact in 
all its movements, we know that it must be 
the product of a competent mechanic. 
Given a work of consummate art we know 
it must be the product of a consummate 
artist. None but a sculptor with the genius 
of an Angelo could carve the “Moses” of 
Rome. None but a painter with the hand, 
the eye, the brain of a Raphael could paint 
the “Transfiguration”. None but a poet 
with the gifts of a Milton could write 
“Paradise Lost”. 

Here are four brief records of our Lord’s 
earthly life. They deal almost exclusively 
with his public ministry: they do not pro- 
fess even to relate all that he did in his 
official work (cf. John xxi. 25). The au- 
thors of these memorials were men whose 


names are as household words the world 
over; but beyond their names we know lit- 
tle more. The first was a tax collector 
under the Roman government; the second 
was, it is very generally believed, that John 
Mark who for a time served as an attend- 
ant on Paul and Barnabas, and who after- 
ward became the companion and fellow- 
laborer of Peter; the third was a physician 
and the devoted friend and co-worker of 
Paul; and the fourth was a fisherman. Two 
of the four, Matthew and John, were disci- 
ples of Jesus; whether the others, Mark 
and Luke, ever saw him during his earthly 
sojourn cannot be certainly determined. 
These four men, unpractised in the art 
of writing, unacquainted with the ideals 
of antiquity, write the memorials of Jesus’ 
life. Three of them traverse substantially 
the same ground, record the same _ inci- 
dents, discourses and miracles. While they 
are penetrated with the profoundest admir- 
ation for their Master, they never once di- 
late on his great qualities. All that they 
do is to record his actions and discourses 
with scarcely a remark. One of them in- 
deed, John, intermingles reflective com- 
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mentary with the narrative; but in doing 
this John carefully abstains from eulogy 
and panegyric. He pauses in his narrative 
only to explain some reference, to open 
some deep saying of the Lord, or to press 
some vital truth. Yet, despite this absence 
of the smallest attempt to delineate a char- 
acter, these four men have accomplished 
what no others have done or can do—they 
have presented the world with the portrait 
of a divine man, a glorious Saviour! Mat- 
thew describes him as the promised Mes- 
siah, the glory of Israel, the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham; the one in whom the 
covenants and promises find their ample 
fulfilment; the one who accomplishes all 
righteousness. Mark exhibits him as the 
mighty servant of God who does man’s 
neglected duty, and meets the need of all 
around. Luke depicts him as the friend of 
man, whose love is so intense and compre- 
hensive, whose pity is so divine, that his 
saving power goes forth to Jew and Gen- 
tile, to the lowliest and the loftiest, to the 
publican, the Samaritan, the ragged prodi- 
gal, the harlot, the thief, as well as to the 
cultivated, the moral, the great. John pre- 
sents him as the Son of God, the Word 
made flesh; as light for a dark world, as 
bread for a starving world, as life for a 
dead world. Matthew writes for the Jew; 
Mark for the Roman; Luke for the Greek; 
John for the Church; and all of them write 
for every kindred, and tribe, and nation, 
and tongue, and people of the entire globe, 
and for all time! What the philosopher, 
the poet, the scholar, the artist could not 
do; what the statesman, the warrior, the 
prince could not do; what men of the most 
colossal minds, the most stupendous genius, 
have failed to do, these four unpractised 
men have done—they have presented to the 
world the Son of Man and the Son of God, 
in all his perfections and glories! 

How comes it to pass that these un- 
learned and ignorant men (Acts iv. 13) 
have accomplished so great a feat? Let us 
hold fast our commonplace axiom, every 
effect must have an adequate cause. What 
explanation shall we give of this amazing 
effect? Shall we ascribe their work to 
genius? But multitudes of men both be- 
fore and since their day have possessed 
genius of the very highest order; and these 
gifted men have labored in fields akin to 
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this of our four evangelists. The mightiest 
minds of the race—men of Chaldea, of 
Egypt, of Greece, of China, and of India— 
have essayed to draw a perfect character, 
to paint a god-like man. And with what 
result? Either he is invested with the pas- 
sions and brutalities of fallen man, or he 
it a pitiless and impassible spectator of the 
world’s sorrows and woes. In either case, 
the character is one which may command 
the fear, but not the love and confidence, 
of men. 

Again we ask, How did the evangelists 
solve this mighty problem of humanity 
with such perfect originality and precision? 
Only two answers are rationally possible: 
1. They had before them the living model 
—the personal and historical Christ. Men 
could no more invent the God-man of the 
Gospels than they could create a world. 
The almost irreverent words of Theodore 
Parker are grounded in absolute truth: 
“Tt would have taken a Jesus to forge a 
Jesus”. 2. They wrote by inspiration of 
the Spirit of God. It cannot be otherwise. 
It is not enough to say that the divine 
model was before them: they must have 
had something more, else they never could 
have succeeded. 

Let it be assumed that these four men, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, were per- 
sonally attendant on the ministry of Jesus 
—that they saw him, heard him, companied 
with him for three years. Yet, on their 
own showing, they did not understand him. 
They testify that the disciples got but the 
slenderest conceptions of his person and 
mission from his very explicit teachings. 
They tell us of a wonderful incapacity and 
weakness in all their apprehensions of him. 
The Sun of righteousness was shining on 
them and around them, and they could see 
only the less! And yet these four men, 
once so blind and ignorant, write four little 
pieces about the person and work of Jesus 
which the study and research of Christen- 
dom for eighteen hundred years have not 
exhausted, and which the keenest and most 
hostile criticism of the world cannot shake! 
But this is not all. Others have tried their 
hand at composing the life of Jesus. Com- 
pare some of these with the four Gospels. 

The Gospel narrative observes an almost 
unbroken silence as to the long abode of 
Jesus at Nazareth. Of the void thus left 
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the Church became early impatient. Dur- 
ing the first four centuries many attempts 
were made to fill it up. Some of these 
apocryphal gospels are still extant, notably 
that entitled the “Gospel of the Infancy’; 
and it is instructive to notice how those 
succeeded who tried to lift the veil which 
covers the earlier years of Christ. Let an- 
other state the contrast between the New 
Testament records and the spurious gos- 
pels: ‘The case stands thus: Our Gos- 
pels present us with a picture of a glorious 
Christ, the mythic Gospels with that of a 
contemptible one. In our Gospels he ex- 
hibits a superhuman wisdom; in _ the 
mythic ones a nearly equal superhuman 
absurdity. In our Gospels he is arrayed 
in all the beauty of holiness; in the mythic 
ones this aspect of character is entirely 
wanting. In our Gospels not one stain of 
sinfulness defiles his character; in the 
mythic ones the boy Jesus is both pettish 
and malicious. Our Gospels exhibit to us 
a sublime morality; not one ray of it shines 
in those of the mythologists. The miracles 
of the one and of the other stand con- 
trasted on every point” (Row). 

These spurious gospels were written by 
men who lived not long after the apostolic 
age; by Christians who wished to honor 
the Saviour in all they said about him; by 
men who had the portraiture of him before 
them which the Gospels supply. And yet 
these men, better taught many of them 
than the apostles, with the advantage of 
two or three centuries of Christian thought 
and study, could not attempt a fancy sketch 
of the child Jesus without violating our 
sense of propriety, and shocking our moral 
sense. The distance between the Gospels 
of the New Testament and the pseudo- 
gospels is measured by the distance be- 
tween the product of the Spirit of God, 
and that of the fallen human mind. 

Let us take one other illustration. The 
nineteenth century has been very fruitful 
in the production of what are commonly 
called “Lives of Christ”. Contrast with 
the Gospel records four such “Lives”, per- 
haps the completest and best, taken alto- 
gether, of those written by English-speak- 
ing people—Andrews’ Geikie’s, Hanna’s 
and Edersheim’s. The authors of our 
Gospels had no models on which to frame 
their work. The path they trod had never 
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before been pressed by human feet. The 
authors of the “Lives” had access to others 
suggestive as to form and construction, and 
the research and culture of eighteen cen- 
turies lying behind them. But would any 
one venture for a moment to set these 
“Lives” forth as rivals of our Gospels? 

Let the contrast likewise be noted as to 
size or bulk. Hanna’s book contains over 
2,100 pages; Edersheim’s 1,500; Geikie’s 
over 1,200; and Andrews’ 615 pages. The 
four combined have no less than 5,490 
pages, enough in these busy days to require 
months of reading to go but once through 
their contents. Bagster’s Bible prints the 
four Gospels in 82 pages; the Oxford, in 
104; and the Revision (Old and New 
Testaments, 8vo.), in 88 pages. In the 
Bagster, Matthew has but 23; Mark, 15; 
Luke, 25; and John 19. Less than one 
hundred pages of the four Gospels against 
more than five thousand and four hundred 
of the four “Lives’’! 

Countless volumes and tomes, great and 
small, in the form of commentary, exposi- 
tion, notes, harmony and history are writ- 
ten on these four brief records. How hap- 
pens it that such stores of wisdom: and 
knowledge lie garnered in these short 
pieces? Who taught the evangelists this 
superhuman power of expansion and con- 
traction, of combination and separation, of 
revelation in the words and more revela- 
tion below the words? Who taught them 
so to describe the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus as that the description satisfies 
the most illiterate and the most learned, is 
adapted to minds of the most limited ca- 
pacity, and to those of the widest grasp? 
Whence did they derive the infinite skill they 
display in grouping together events, dis- 
courses, and actions in such fashion that 
vividly before us is the deathless beauty of 
a perfect life? There is but one answer 
to these questions, there can be no other. 
The Spirit of the living God filled their 
minds with his unerring wisdom and con- 
trolled their human speech. To that creat- 
ive Spirit who has peopled the world with 
living organisms so minute that only the 
microscope can reveal their presence, it is 
not hard to give us in so brief a compass 
the sublime portrait of the Son of Man. 
To men it is impossible. 

Now if it be conceded that the four Gos- 
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pels are inspired, we are compelled by 
every rule of right reason to concede the 
inspiration of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. For all the later communications 
contained in the Acts, the Epistles, and the 
Revelation, are already in germ form in 
the Gospels, just as the Pentateuch holds 
in germ the rest of the Old Testament. If 
the Holy Spirit is the author of the four 
Gospels, he is none the less the author of 
the entire New Testament. If he creates 
the germ, it is he also that must unfold it 
into mature fruit. If he make the seed, he 
must also give the increase. To this fun- 
damental truth the writers of the later 
communications bear the most explicit tes- 
timony. Paul, James, Peter, John and 
Jude severally intimate that what they have 
to impart is from Christ himself by his 
Spirit. 

Furthermore, if we admit the inspiration 
of the New Testament, we must likewise 
admit that of the Old. For, if any one 
thing has been established by the study and 
research of evangelical scholarship, it is 
this, that the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment hold in germ the revelation of the 
New. That epoch-making man, Augustine, 
spoke as truly as profoundly, when he 
said: “The New Testament lies hid in the 
Old, and the Old stands revealed in the 
New”. Ancient Judaism had one supreme 
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voice for the chosen people, and its voice 
was prophetic. Its voice was the signifi- 
cant word Wait. Wait. Wait, and the 
true priest will come, the priest greater 
than Aaron, greater than Melchizedek. 
Wait, and the true prophet, like unto 
Moses, greater than Moses, will appear. 
Wait, and the real sacrifice, that of which 
all other offerings were but dim shadows, 
will be made, and sin shall be put away. 
If any man deny the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, sooner or later he will deny 
that of the New. For the two are insep- 
arably bound up together. If the one fall, 
so must the other. 

Christ is the center of all Scripture, as 
he is the center of all God’s purposes and 
counsels. The four evangelists take up the 
life and moral glory of the Lord Jesus, 
and they place it alongside of the picture 
of the Messiah as sketched by the prophets, 
the historical by the side of the prophetic, 
and they show how exactly the two match. 
So long as the four Gospels remain unmu- 
tilated and trusted by the people of God, 
so long is the doctrine of the Bible’s in- 
spiration unassailable. 

God spake to the fathers in the prophets: 
he now speaks to us in his Son whom he 
hath made heir of all things. In either 
case, whether by the prophets or by the 
Son, the speaker is God. 


Cardinal Manning and the « Papal Infallibility” 


Decree* 


Rev. Joun McDowe:t Leavitt, D.D., LL.D., Ex-PRESIDENT oF 
LeHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Since Luther, few men more than Man- 
ning have impressed their personality on 
the future of Christendom. He may be 
styled the father of the Vatican Council. 
Purcell, his biographer, hints that he 
kindled in Pio Nono a desire for a dec- 
laration of Papal Infallibility. However 
this may be, through Cardinal Manning the 
decree triumphed. And now, in his own 
letters and diaries, is pictured the man who 
accomplished a work so momentous. The 


*“Tife of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Roman Letters.’ 


Cardinal selected his own biographer; ex- 
purgated his papers and committed the his- 
tory of his life to his chosen friend. In 
the colors he has himself painted we prop- 
pose to exhibit his potraait. 

Henry Edward Manning was born July 
15, 1807. His father was an esteemed and 
prosperous banker, and a worthy member 
of the Church of England. The son at 
Harrow was not studious and gave no 
promise of superior ability. *After a strug- 
gle he entered Oxford. While a youthful 
and unknown student of Merton College he 
became a member of the Union Debating 
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Society. Graceful in person, with a musi- 
cal voice and an oratorical instinct, one 
brilliant speech flashed him into notoriety. 
Not logic nor learning but declamation was 
his supreme gift. His biographer relates 
that after his elocutionary triumph the 
youth acted as if all eyes regarded him 
with envy or admiration. Jesters said, 
“Manning is self-conscious even in his 
night-cap”. Purcell adds, that the feeling 
was “in the web and woof of his swaddling 
clothes” and, “unto the last, clung to him 
like a garment”. 

After his successful Union oration Par- 
liament was the dream of Manning. He 
resisted his family who urged him to take 
orders in the Church. In the House of 
Commons he might have shone with a me- 
teoric splendor. Amid a state of doubt he 
accepted a government office. But the 
eagle fought his cage. From his struggles 
the ambitious youth passed under the in- 
fluence of an evangelical Anglican lady, 
gave evidence of conversion, decided to be- 
come a clergyman; was elected Fellow of 
Merton; read theology nine months; was 
ordained Deacon and Presbyter, and in 
1833 went to Lavington as curate to the 
Rey. John Sargent, a sturdy evangelical 
Rector. Here we may remark that, not 
only was his clerical training brief and su- 
perficial, but also that he never seems in 
any part of his career to have studied He- 
brew and was therefore always imperfectly 
equipped as a teacher and expounder of 
Scripture. 

The curate married the beautiful daugh- 
ter of his Rector. In mind and person she 
was a fascinating creature and made home 
a paradise. When her father died Man- 
ning became Vicar of the Parish. Now his 
life was an ideal of clerical success and 
happiness. Manning was a popular preach- 
er; Evangelical in doctrine; Catholic in 
spirit; spotless in life; laborious in work; 
a typical Anglican; under a cloudless sky 
travelling in certitude the “Via Media”, a 
contented pilgrim, to the Celestial City. 
Night and storm came together and the 
bloom of Eden was blasted. We may drop 
a tear over Manning. His wife died. His 
home was desolate. His bereavement was 
agony. A revolution came into the life of 
this obscure and flourishing country clergy- 
man, unconsciously training for a master- 
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part in a drama whose stage would be the 
world; whose audience would be human- 
ity; whose record would make history, and 
behind whose curtain would be applause 
or condemnation during eternity. 

Now for a few years Manning mingled 
freely and equally with all parties in the 
Church. He was at once High and Low. 
One of his intimates was Archdeacon Hare, 
a famous Evangelical. His Parish, Laving- 
ton, was Low Church. His predecessor 
and father-in-law had been Low Church. 
His own ostensible associations were Low 
Church. Yet Manning maintained private 
friendly intercourse with High Anglicans 
such as Gladstone, and even with extrem- 
ist Tractarians such as Newman, Keble 
and Pusey. Few suspected that this bril- 
liant Evangelical Parson hid in his heart 
the seed of a Roman tree which would 
bud and bloom and bear in the garden of 
the Pope. 

Beneath his universal popularity and 
brilliant promise we have a crucial test of 
the man. Our human metal must be tried 
by fire. In 1840 Dr. Shuttleworth, War- 
den of New College, Oxford, became 
Bishop of Chichester. He recoiled .from 
Manning, suspecting him to be a disguise I 
Romanizer. But the grace and tact of the 
Rector overcame the prejudice of his 
Bishop, a rough warrior fresh from the 
battle-fields of his university. To the 
amazement of himself and his friends Man- 
ning was appointed by Shuttleworth Arch- 
deacon of Chichester. During his Anglican 
career he never rose higher. Here his star 
culminated. But he was no longer an ob- 
scure country parson. He blazed into a 
species of splendor. As Archdeacon he 
circulated over the diocese; was incessant 
in labor; was often called to London; with 
his classic face and graceful person, in the 
dress of his office, always a conspicuous 
figure. In pulpit and on platform he de- 
veloped into an orator of popular repute. 
From his office came all his influence in 
the Anglican Church. Let us see how he 
obtained it! 

Next to Papal Infallibility the Confes- 
sional Box is the barrier between Protest- 
antism and Romanism. Out of an absolu- 
tion by a priest sprang the Reformation. - 
When a penitent plead paid papal indulg- 
ence to sin, Luther declared the war which 
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divided Christendom. Protestants recoil 
from committing to any mortal ear the se- 
crets of heart and home through the lips 
of a mother, a wife or a daughter. In the 
Old Testament no priest ever absolved. 
Among its ministers, the New omits priest. 
By Gospels and Epistles, priest is elimin- 
ated as official and applied to each disciple. 
In all the Bible, only Jesus, Incarnate 
Jehovah—and He but thrice—pronounced 
person absolution. “Absoluvo te’ is the 
prerogative of God. Anglican Low Church- 
men abhorred confession and absolution. 
Yet early as 1840 Manning, a Low Church 
Clergyman, in a Low Church Parish, in- 
herited from a Low Church Rector, was 
secretly playing priest. See the Rector of 
Lavington! He has a service at his church, 
no bell rings, and no congregation as- 
sembles. On the lawn our Rector passes; 
some children also follow to spy. Seated 
on an arm-chair they see Manning, and 
their mother kneeling at his feet. With a 
Roman authority our Anglican priest de- 
clares her absolved. Did John Sargent 
from Paradise view the spectacle in his 
Lavington Church? Shattered her ideals 
of clerical honor by this outrage on the 
memory of her Protestant father, the 
young wife must have shrunk from her 
husband. And Bishop Shuttleworth! Had 
he witnessed the scene he would no more 
have made Manning his Archdeacon, than 
he would have appointed the most rabid 
dissenting minister in his diocese. Out of 
concealment by Manning grew his flashing 
Anglican career. He was a shrewd ecclesi- 
astical politician, with a gift of illimitable 
self-persuasion. Where interest led his 
fancy painted and moved his will to action. 
Did he foresee that eventually his con- 
trarieties would be exposed and blast his 
ambitious hopes? Our human plummet can- 
not fathom such a soul. Its abysses God 
alone can sound. To us the Anglican Man- 
ning resembles an equilibrist balancing with 
conscious grace on a masthead, the ship in 
storm and, with any lurch, liable to hurl 
him from pinnacle to ocean. 

Sovereignty of Parliament over the 
Apostolical Church of England, was a puz- 
zle which confused and disgusted our now 
confessed Oxford Tractarian. His dream 
was the external unity of Christendom in 
the Pope. The Headship of Christ and 
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supremacy of Scripture belonged to his 
vanished past. But the agony is over. On 
June 14, 1851, Manning was ordained by 
Cardinal Wiseman. He anchors in the 
Roman Harbor. Is it peace? No! War! 
And the convert is the storm-center! 
Hereditary Catholics recoil from Anglican 
converts. Newman and Manning once 
lured by visions of papal unity are es- 
tranged and embittered. Their friends 
create parties furiously hostile. Bishops 
divide and priests quarrel. In battle Man- 
ning himself arms to fight Gallicanism and 
lead Ultramontanism to victory. Rome 
and London mingle in the strife. Storm 
enters the Quirinal to disturb the Pope. 
Our Anglican CEolus lets loose worse than 
Protestant tempests. 

Returning to the English clerical life of 
Manning, we find in his position the seed 
of his conversion. He was the oracle of 
doubters. Papalized Anglicans asked his 
counsel. Purcell testifies that, down to 
October 15, 1850, just before his secession, 
“Evangelicals as well as Tractarians sought 
his spiritual help”. These in glowing terms 
he pointed to the English Church. Yet 
during years, in his letters and diaries, he 
shows himself, not a believer but a skeptic. 
His biographer styles his public utterances 
his “Outer Voice’, and his private confes- 
sions his “Inner Voice’. Between “Outer 
Voice” and “Inner Voice” the contrast is 
amazing. This we will exhibit in the words 
of the speaker and writer. 

“Outer Voice” 

“T mean the Reformation. It is a very 
shallow and imperfect view to regard this 
gracious act of God’s Providence towards 
his Church as an isolated event’. 

“The Reformation was a gracious and 
searching work wrought by the purifying 
hand of God”. 

It may be the English Church “shall 

build again the tabernacle that has fallen 
down and purify the Catholic world”. 
_ “At every ebb and flow of religious life 
the minds of men have been subdued and 
settled down, nearer and nearer to that 
rule of faith which was confessed and vin- 
dicated in the Anglican restoration to 
Catholic Truth”. 

The English Church “is standing out in 
bolder relief in all the world-wide precinct 
of the British Empire—loyal to her heav- 
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enly Lord she shall be made glorious in his 
earthly kingdom as the regenerator of 
Christendom”. 

“Inner Voice” 

“The Church of England after three 
hundred years has failed’. “She is no 
longer a member of the visible Church of 
Christ; no longer a witness to the highest 
doctrine of Revelation; no longer a 
Teacher under the undoubted guidance of 
the Holy Ghost’, “diseased organically 
and fundamentally”; while “the Church 
of Rome is the heir of Infallibility,”’ and 
“satisfies the whole of my intellect, sym- 
pathy, sentiment and nature”. 

And these contrarieties clung to the Oc- 
togenarian. In 1890 Newman died. The 
living Cardinal pronounced an oration over 
the departed cardinal. We will compare 
the words of the prelatic speaker. 

Manning’s Oration 

“In what way can I once more show my 
love and veneration for a brother and 
friend of more than sixty years? I come 
not to pronounce panegyrics. The mem- 
ories of an affectionate friendship put it 
beyond my power. Such is the beginning 
and close of a friendship that can have no 
end”. 

Manning’s Actions 

On August 14, 1864, Manning wrote to 
Newman,—“I feel with you that the root 
of the difficulty is a mutual mistrust’. Pur- 
cell says “that Manning forgot his pro- 
longed opposition to Newman in Rome and 
in England; forgot his avowed hostility, 
and distrust; forgot that for half a century 
he had not met or spoken to Newman 
more than a half dozen times’. “The not 
unnatural desire of Manning’s heart was 
that his name should go forth before the 
world linked with Newman’s as that of a 
lifelong friend and fellow worker; that he 
might, in a sense, be a co-partner of New- 
man’s glory”. 

In 1848 Gladstone had only heard the 
“Outer Voice” of Manning who said, “In 
such a communion with death—I had ab- 
solute assurance, in heart and soul, that the 
English Church is a living portion of the 
Church of Christ”. When soon after, the 
great statesman heard the words of the 
“Inner Voice’, and the astounding news of 
his secession to Rome—not strange the ex- 
clamation from his Anglican heart—“Man- 
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ning was not simple and straight-forward’. 
Newman wrote that he did not trust him 
when he was an Anglican. He himself 
exclaims, ‘‘Multitudes almost think me dis- 
honest”. We will now see that the moral 
blemish of the Protestant clergyman con- 
tinued to taint the Catholic priest, bishop 
and Cardinal. 

In the year 1855 Dr. Errington, at the 
request of Cardinal Wiseman, had been 
appointed his coadjutor, with right of suc- 
cession, by Pio Nono. To increase his 
episcopal dignity, Errington, Bishop of 
Plymouth, was created titular Archbishop 
of Trebizond. He was upright, exact, med- 
dlesome and a martinet. Soon he clashed 
with Wiseman. Manning planned his re- 
moval. On its lofty crag the nest of the 
episcopal eagle had been made by the Pope 
himself. To dislodge him required tact, 
audacity and persistence. Yet the bold at- 
tempt was made by a neophyte, so recently 
a Protestant glorifier and an Anglican 
oracle, just from the Roman Academia, 
where he, a mature and celebrated clergy- 
man, had been schooling with raw Catholic 
youth. And opposition by laity, priests, 
bishops, cardinals, in England and in Italy, 
was furious and almost unanimous. De- 
spite all, Manning brought down Errington. 
The eagle fluttered, but he fell. Only a 
trained hunter could have pierced his 
breast. In vain suffragans protested; chap- 
ter hesitated; and propaganda delayed, 
trembled and compromised. On the oth 
of June, 1862, transcending all custom and 
precedent, Pio Nono commanded Dr. Er- 
rington to resign his right of succession to 
the diocese of Westminster. The pontifical 
mandate was obeyed. 

Thus the path of Manning was cleared 
for the Archbishopric. Cardinal Wiseman 
dies and the episcopal throne is vacant. 
Shall the Anglican convert be mitred 
over Catholic England? Obstacles were 
greater than in the displacement of Erring- 
ton. The cathedral chapter had to present 
three names for the recommendation of the 
propaganda to the Pope. Manning was 
omitted from this terna. Dr. Clifford was 
favored by the British Government; by the 
Cardinals; by the English Catholics; by 
the Holy Father himself. In the way of — 
the ambition of the convert stood moun- 
tains. He levelled all. No triumph of 
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ecclesiastical politics was ever more signal 
On the 3oth of April, 1865, Pio Nono 
named Henry Edward Manning as Wise- 
man’s successor to the Archbishopric of 
Westminster. 

How were such immense _ results 
achieved? Purcell reveals all the methods. 
These we propose to pass in review. 

While an Anglican, Archdeacon Manning 
had visited Rome and been presented to 
the Pope. After his conversion he was 
procurator to Wiseman. Frequently his 
official duties had brought him to the pon- 
tifical city where he mingled among eccle- 
siastics, studied society, and was acquainted 
with academia, and conclave and propa- 
ganda. He held the key to the Roman 
capital, and the character of Pio Nono. 
Equipped thus, he made no false moves 
on the ecclesiastical chess-board. His 
supreme advantage was intimacy with Mer. 
Talbot, an Anglican convert, and chamber- 
lain and friend of the Holy Father. Pur- 
cell has published their confidential letters. 
Between them there was, perhaps, no oral 
or written covenant. But their epistles 
show a secret and perfect understanding. 
On the day after his appointment as Arch- 
bishop, Manning wrote to Talbot—“I have 
now one great desire, to see you in the 
place of power and usefulness to which 
your career leads you’. This surely hints 
the papacy. Talbot was already cardinal. 
One step higher was the chair of Peter. 
Knowing these ecclesiastics as revealed in 
their letters we infer the bargain was— 
“Help me to the pallium and I will help 
you to the tiara”. However this may be, 
they gave each other effectual aid. Where 
the London letters were not presented to 
the pontifical eye, they passed into the pon- 
tifical ear modulated by the chamberlain’s 
tongue. One letter reveals a most subtle 
art. It takes us into the heart and skill of 
the writer. By it we see how the cham- 
berlain moulded the Pope. From the Vati- 
can Talbot informs Manning of his wily 
methods. ‘“My policy throughout was 
never to propose you directly to the Pope, 
but to make others do so, so that both you 
and I always can say that it was not I 
who induced the Holy Father to name you, 
which would lessen the weight of your ap- 
pointment. This I say because many have 
said that your being named was all my 
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doing. I do not say to the Pope that I 
thought you the only man eligible, as I 
took care to tell him over and over again 
what was against all other candidates, and 
in consequence he was almost driven into 
naming you. After he had named you the 
Holy Father said to me—What a diplomat 
you are to make what you wished come to 
Passos 

Having swept all the opposing pieces 
from the pontifical chess-board, without 
naming Manning, thus Talbot secured vic- 
tory for his confederate, crowned him with 
an archepiscopal miter, and dignified him 
with the papal pallium. In reading the 
correspondence there is a painful impres- 
sion that human artifice could be carried 
no further, and that the depths of the 
abysses of pious self-deception have been 
reached. Talbot was the glass, colored by 
Manning, through which Pio Nono was 
made to see the ecclesiastical landscape. 
An infallible Pope became a mere ceramic 
figure in the hands of his manipulators. 


But all the victories of Cardinal Man- 
ning were as cloud to sun compared with 
the effulgence of his triumph over the Vat- 
ican Council. No ecclesiastical politician 
ever achieved stutch success against obstacles 
seemingly insuperable. 

On the 13th of September, 1868, Pio 
Nono issued the Bull of Indiction. Sche- 
mata were prepared and committees se- 
lected. The work was enormous. Novem- 
ber 8, 1869, saw the Council assembled. A 
roar of artillery from St. Angelo an- 
nounced the opening. Each Church in 
Rome pealed its bell. Music bursts from 
the doors of St. Peter’s and rises into its 
sublime dome. A world holds its breath. 
Notwithstanding the energetic and com- 
plicated and magnificent preparations, the 
assembled prelates were indifferent to a 
declaration. Manning says, “After a long 
discussion there were at last only two 
bishops, I and another, who persisted in 
presenting petitions for the definition”. A 
mountain of immobility rose before the 
English Archbishop; while the majority 
was slumberous a powerful minority was 
awake. The giants of the Council fought 
Infallibility. All the Governments of 
Europe were against it. The venerated 
Newman was against it. Greatest of Cath- 
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olic Scholars, Dé6llinger was against it. 
Most distinguished of Catholic laymen, 
Lord Acton was against it. First among 
Catholic Nobles, Prince Hohenlohe was 
against it. His brilliant brother, the Car- 
dinal, was against it. The learning and 
ability and eloquence of the Council were 


against it. Even the noble dames of Rome 
were against it. The obstacles before 
Manning appeared invincible. He over- 


came. Graceful and persuasive he was also 
ubiquitous. The salons of the ladies re- 
sembled the lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons. English whips were outcracked by 
the Roman. Manning became a conspicu- 
ous social orator. He pleased the noble 
women; convinced the opportunist; in- 
spired the indolent; battled enemies; multi- 
plied friends, and each day won victories. 
He was the genius of persuasion. He was 
the hero of the hour, and his political 
shrewdness equalled his conquering elo- 
quence. From Pio Nono, Manning ob- 
tained release from his oath and was thus 
permitted to divulge the secrets of the 
Vatican Council. In the rush committing 
Catholicism to papal infallibility, a human 
power suspends a divine obligation. As an 
ecclesiastic the Pontiff declares that right 
which as a man he would pronounce 
wrong. Fallible in morals he can not be 
infallible in faith. 

Nothing in the history of the Council as 
revealed by Purcell is more wonderful than 
its relations to the British Government. 
Russell was its representative at the Vati- 
can. Him Manning cultivates. Constantly 
the pair walk and talk together exchanging 
confidences. They formed a whispering 
gallery between Rome and London. From 
the transept of St. Peter’s, oath-guarded 
transactions were reported to Lord Clar- 
endon, British Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs. What the prelates debated in sup- 
posed sworn secrecy, in the Latin tongue 
and in a Catholic Council, was translated 
into English speech, and, through a Pope 
and an Archbishop, transmitted to a Prot- 
estant Government. 


It will now be interesting to compare 
the arguments urged in the Vatican Coun- 
cil. 

On two verses of Scripture rests the 
whole papal claim to supremacy and in- 
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fallibility. Catholics and Protestants di- 
vide in their interpretation. The wall be- 
tween them is a Biblical Exegesis; and 
Rome encounters obstacles not only in 
Scripture but in History. Her claim is dis- 
turbed by the enormities of some of her 
pontiffs. The lives of these are stained 
with vices and crimes black and red as 
those of Nero, Caligula and Domitian. 
Stephen II. was a forger. Nicholas I. 
accepted the false decretals. Hildebrand 
was a merciless monk. Innocent III. let 
loose war on Provence and excommuni- 
cated each signer of Magna Charta. And 
Popes were loathsome monsters. of 
iniquity. Celestin V. was a filthy and semi- 
barbarous anchorite, a dupe of scoundrels, 
and resigned his pontificate on the ground 
of his imbecility. Clement V. made Avig- 
non a moral plague-spot. Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII., in mad hate, consigned 
each other to everlasting flames. John 
XXIII. was deposed for his crime by the 
Council which burned Huss and Jerome. 
Alexander VI., who crucified Savonarola, 
was a libidinous assassin and robber, who 
polluted the Vatican with his orgies. Ur- 
ban VIII. wrecked Galileo after forcing 
him to swear to a falsehood. Gregory 
XIII. applauded the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, immortalized it in a painting, 
commemorated it in a medal and glorified it 
in a festival. 

While Protestants deny the Catholic in- 
terpretation of Scripture on which is 
based the claim of pontifical sovereignty 
and infallibility, they also find it impossi- 
ble to believe that papal monsters can be 
endowed with the Holy Ghost as the sole 
unerring guides to Salvation. These dif- 
ferences we will not now discuss. We will 
simply exhibit the Protestant view as lucidly 
and powerfully and eloquently vindicated 
within the Vatican Council. Manning had 
the gift of tongue. He poured forth at 
will, oil or honey. He painted pictures of 
social ruin. He showed that wars, revo- 
lutions, governments might prevent an 
ecumenical council, and that expediency de- 
manded sovereignty and infallibility in the 
Pope. By nature a fluent orator, he was 
deficient in learning and incapable of ar- 
gument. But while he idulged his imagi- 
nation, there were prelates distinguished 
both for erudition and eloquence. Beneath 
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the dome of St. Peters thundered speeches 
with all the fire and power of the Reforma- 
tion, and which would have tranfigured 
Luther and caused even Calvin to smile. 
They will live in history when the Vatican 
Decree will be humiliating memory. If 
the fathers of the Council were not con- 
vinced, they were surely astounded to hear 
Protestantism defended in that Cathedral 
which for all the world is the center and 
glory of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
will quote the addresses of two of these 
prelates and then add, in contrast, the views 
of Manning as expressed by his biographer. 
Bishop Strossmayer 

“Tf Simon, Son of Iuna, was what we 
believe his Holiness, Pius IX., to be today, 
it is wonderful He had not said to him, 
“When I have ascended to my Father, you 
shall obey Simon Peter as you obey me. 
I establish him my vicar on earth—cer- 
tainly if He had wished that it would be 
so, He would have said it. What do we 
conclude from his silence’. Logic tells us 
that Christ did not wish to make St. Peter 
head of the apostolic company. Permit 
me to repeat it! If He had wished to con- 
stitute Peter is vicar, He would have given 
him chief command of his spiritual army. 
The Apostle Paul makes no mention in 
any of his letters directed to the various 
churches of the Primacy of Peter. If this 
primacy had existed he would have written 
a long letter on this all-important subject. 
Neither in the writings of St. Paul, St. 
John or St. James have I found a trace or 
germ of the papal power. I have sought 
for a pope in the first four centuries and I 
have not found him”. 

Bishop Dupanloup 

“Pope Victor first approved of Montan- 
ism, and then condemned it. Marcellinus 
was an idolater; Liberius consented to the 
condemnation of Athanasius, and made a 
profession of Arianism that he might be 
recalled from exile and restored to his 
see. Honorius adhered to Monothelitism. 
Gregory I. calls any one antichrist who 
takes the name of universal bishop; and, 
contrariwise, Boniface VIII. made the 
parricide Emperor Phocas confer that title 
upon him. Vigilius purchased the papacy 
from Belisarius. Paschal IT. and Eugenius 
III. authorized duelling; Julius IT. and 
Pius IV. forbade it. Eugenius IV. ap- 
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proved the council of Basle and the resti- 
tution of the cup to the Church of Bohemia; 
Pius II. revoked the concession. Hadrian II. 
declared civil marriages to be valid; Pius 
VII. condemned them. Sixtus V. publish- 
ed an edition of the Bible and commanded 
it to be read; Pius VII. condemned the 
reading of it. Clement VII. abolished the 
order of the Jesuits, permitted by Paul III.; 
Pius VII. re-established it. If then you 
proclaim the infallibility of the actual pope, 
you must prove that which is impossible— 
that the popes never contradicted each 
other.—Baronius must have blushed when 
he narrated the acts of the Roman bishops. 
Speaking of John XI., natural son of Pope 
Sergius and Marozzia, he said, the Holy 
Church, that is the Roman, has been vilely 
trampled on by such a monster. John 
XIL, elected pope at the age of eighteen, 
was not one bit better than his predecessor. 
I am silent of Alexander, father and lover 
of Lucretia. I turn away from John 
XXIII. who denied the immortality of the 
soul and was deposed by the Ecumenical 
Council of Constance. This century is un; 
fortunate, as for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years the popes had fallen from all 
the virtues of their predecessors, and have 
become apostates rather than apostles’’. 
Archbishop Manning—As described by his 
Biographer 

“His grace of manner, his earnest and 
persuasive words, his absolute and thor- 
ough belief in the necessity of the Defini- 
tion added weight to his words. By natur- 
al bent, as by policy, he avoided argu- 
mentation and its pugnacity. He relied 
on clear and concise statement of his case. 
He dwelt on the terrible responsibility of 
leaving so vital a question as the infallible 
authority of the Pope unsettled. He drew 
pictures of evil days to come; of terrors 
which threatened society; of revolution go- 
ing down to the roots of things, which 
made the hair of others besides the theol- 
ogian of the Bishop of Mayence stand on 
end. It was said at the time of the Coun- 
cil, half in jest, that ‘there is no better 
hand than Manning’s in drawing the long 
bow’. It may be said with greater truth 
that he was past-master of the art of per- 
suasion—the Prince of Diplomatists. Na- 
ture, it would almost seem, had intended 
Manning for a Parliamentary whip; but 
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accident, or rather the Will of God, had 
made him Bishop and a Father in the Vati- 
can Council”. 


In this sketch we see the argument which 
was the last rivet in the chain that the 
Archbishop, soon a Cardinal, bound around 
the Papal Hierarchy. On Monday, the 
18th of July, 1870, he triumphed in the 
passage of the decree almost unanimously. 
Before the final vote opposers fled. It 
was proclaimed: 

I. That the Pope was Supreme Pastor 
of Christendom. 

II. That the Pope was infallible in all 
decisions of Faith and morals. 

III. That all who did not accept this 
belief in the Pope were Anathema. 

What means this fearful word? Than 
it the Greek language furnishes not one 
more terrific. It signifies accursed from 
God and damned forever! 

Heaven and earth seemed stirred against 
the Vatican Decree. It was delivered amid 
a glare of lightnings. St. Peters shook 
with thunders. Quick, dazzling flashes il- 
luminated a midnight gloom, which, from 
vault to dome, filled the vast cathedral. 
Then what a rush of events! Revolutions 
in Church and State more impressive than 
physical phenomena! Napoleon captured 
in battle and his dynasty wrecked! The 
pontifical City seized by its enemies! Pio 
Nono on his knees climbing the Lateran 
Stairs and flying from the Quirinal to pine 
in the Vatican! A united Italy! An im- 
perial Germany! A_ republican France! 
The map of Europe changed! A new era 
for Christendom! And old England! 
Protestant as ever! The Pope can no more 
recover her than he can roll over her 
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the Atlantic Ocean. In our own Republic 
heaviest the millstone Manning hung upon 
the Papacy. All know the amiable disposi- 
tion and courteous address of our Ameri- 
can Cardinal. We could have no more 
pleasing and popular representative of the 
Holy Father and his Vatican Decree. But 
a mountain has been placed in the way 
of the Roman conquest of our country. 
Battle is harder than manipulations of his- 
tory. Our Cardinal meets our President! 
How cordial the grasp of hands! What 
smiles beam! Yet how has Manning’s 
triumph in the Vatican Council embarrased 
the relations of two excellent and estimable 
men! The President is loved by the Card- 
inal and cursed by the Cardinal. For the 
creed of the Cardinal damns members of 
the family of our chief magistrate; damns 
members of his cabinet, members of the 
Supreme Court, members of Congress; 
damns eighty millions of American citi- 
zens. Crossing the Atlantic it damns the 
English King and his Protestant Empire; 
damns the German Kaiser and his Luther- 
an Christians; damns the Russian Czar and 
his Greek peoples. Leaving Europe, Asia 
and Africa feel its blasting breath. Out-. 
side the Catholic Church on our humanity 
it writes its doom. It makes the Pope the 
sole door to Christ. Deny the Pope and 
you are excluded by Christ. The Pope is 
placed on the throne of Christ. Pope or 
Anathema sums the Vatican Creed. You 
may be saintly or orthodox as Pius X., 
yet, rejecting his pastoral sovereignty and 
papal infallibility, you are accursed by a 
communion whose head was once aBorgia! 
Such an Evangel will never convert Ameri- 
ca and conquer our world; 
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* This paper is reprinted from ‘The Bible Stu- 
dent” for July, 1903. The study is a most care- 
ful and thorough one of a subject of vital import- 
ance. This critical discussion by Professor War- 
field—like that of Professor McPheeters on “Bara” 
reprinted in the November number—can scarcely 
fail to clear up the questions involved.—Editor. 


The word “Adam” is in Hebrew both an 
appellative noun meaning 

Hosea.vi. 7: “man”, and the proper 
Adam or Man? name of the first man,~— 
much as if we in English 

should denominate the first man simply 
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“Man”. It is a natural consequence that 
in some of the passages where it occurs the 
word is capable of either sense, and the 
commentators are puzzled in which way to 
interpret it. One of the most famous of 
these passages is Hosea vi. 7. In our so- 
called Authorized English Version, this 
verse is given thus: “But they like men” 
(mg. “or, like Adam”) “have transgressed 
the covenant: there have they dwelt treach- 
erously against me.” In the Revised Ver- 
sion, on the other hand, it reads: “But 
they like Adam” (mg. “or men’) “have 
transgressed the covenant: there have they 
dealt treacherously against me.” Still an- 
other rendering is suggested in the margin 
of the Revised Version, viz: “But they are 
as men that have transgressed a covenant: 
there have they dealt treacherously against 
me”. The main fact is that the two ver- 
sions differ in their reading of the word 
“adam”, the Authorized Version taking it 
as a common noun and the Revised as a 
proper name. But the margin of the Re- 
vised Version suggests two ways of trans- 
lating the verse, if the word be deemed a 
common noun. 
The difference of opinion thus repre- 
sented by our English ver- 
Eastern and sions is not of modern ori- 
Western gin. It goes back to the 
Tradition very earliest times, and in- 
deed gave rise to divergent 
traditions of interpretations between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches. The 
early versions of the Eastern Churches,— 
the Septuagint Greek and the Syriac,—fol- 
lowed by the Arabic, took the word as a 
common noun. Jerome, on the contrary, in 
his Latin version, which has since his day 
occupied the position of the Vulgate Ver- 
sion of the West, renders it as a proper 
name. Appeal to the underlying Hebrew 
was rare in the Patristic age, and becatne 
ever rarer as the centuries sped away. So 
that we may be sure that to the Christians 
of the East this verse for ages spoke of a 
man’s covenant, while to the Christians of 
the West it spoke of a covenant of God 
with Adam. Occasion for citing the verse 
did not often arise in the Patristic and 
Medizval times, and we can trace the mat- 
ter very little in the extant literature. 
When the verse is quoted, however, it is 
commonly quoted by each section of the 
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Church after the fashion in which it read 
it in its Bible. The Syriac tradition is in- 
dicated for us, for example, in the com- 
ments on the Minor Prophets by IsHo- 
DADH (or JEsHUDAD), a Nestorian Bishop 
of Merv in the ninth century, whose work 
seems to have been much used by subse- 
quent commentators. “Like a man they 
have transgressed my covenant”, he trans- 
lates; and interprets: “i. ec, like one who 
transgresses the command of a fellow man 
(as if they were of equal degree)”.1 In 
this comment BARHEBRAEUS accords. It is 
all the more striking to observe that Cyrin 
of Alexandria, though of the Eastern tra- 
dition, does revert to the Hebrew and de- 
rives from the Hebrew the other sense. 
“Like Adam transgressing the covenant”, 
he translates; and he explains that the con- 
duct of the Israelites resembled that of 
Adam who, though he might have had com- 
munion with God and attained immortality 
and enjoyed the delights of paradise, yet 
neglected the divine command and fell 
from his pristine glory.? 


Meanwhile the Jews, having the Hebrew 


text before them, inter- 
Jewish preted it variously. The 
Opinions Targum introduces a plu- 


ral form: “They like the 
primitive generations have transgressed my 
covenant”. After Grotius this has usually 
been understood as a reference to the 
breach of God’s commandment involved in 
the marriage of the sons of men with the 
daughters of God (Gen. vi. 4), by which 
the flood was precipitated. But HuseEn, in 
his annotations on ABARBANEL considers the 
reference to be Adam and Eve. Certainly 
the best Jewish comment gives the prefer- 
ence to the reference of Hosea to Adam. 
“The meaning is” says ABARBANEL himself,? 
“that they have acted like Adam, or the 
first man, whom I put in the Garden of 
Eden and he transgressed my covenant”. 
The great name of RasHr may be quoted 
for the same view. Krmcut on the other 
hand reads the word as a common noun: 
“As a man who conducts himself faithlessly 
of G. Drerricu (Giessen, 


1. See ed. 1902), 


p. 24. 
2. Micne, Pat. 

works), Col. 170. 
3. Ed. Husen (Leyden, 1686), p. 270. 

Annotations may be found on p. 282.\ 


Graec. LXXI. (IV. of Cyril’s 


HuseEn’s 
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towards his companion and transgresses his 
covenant, so God is belittled in their eyes 
and they conduct themselves faithlessly to- 
wards him and transgress his covenant”. 

It was not until after the revival of 
learning, when men’s minds 
were brought back to the 
original texts of Scripture, 
that diversity of opinion 
on this passage began to show itself among 
Christian scholars. In the Reformation 
age such translators as PAGNINUS, VATA- 
BLUS, JUNIUS and TREMELLIUS, MUNSTER 
and Piscator preferred to take the word as 
a common noun; and to this party CALVIN 
lent the great authority of his approval. 
The difficulties of exposition on this sup- 
position showed themselves from the begin- 
ning, however, in the different constructions 
proposed. Some (like Munster, LiveLerus 
and Piscator, and Carvin himself) trans- 
lated simply, “Like men”, “as men are wont 
to do”. Carvin explains that there is an 
implied contrast with God, and that the 
meaning is that they showed themselves to 
be men in violating the covenant: “they 
have been men towards me; there has been 
in them nothing but levity and incon- 
stancy”. Already in this comment we per- 
ceive a tendency to read into the simple 
term “men” some sinister connotation such 
as will give point to the comparison of the 
Israelites in their covenant breaking with 
“men”. This is often given expression in 
a strengthened form, as for example by 
Drusius, who comments: “ ‘Like men’, 
who are naturally light and vain, not to 
say covenant breakers”. Drusius is even 
ready with a further supposition. The term 
“men” here, he suggests, may be used in a 
depreciatory sense, as equivalent to “com- 
mon men” in contrast with those in high 
place; so that the Israelites would be ac- 
cused of acting like the vile among man- 
kind instead of the noble. Other expound- 
ers, feeling the insufficiency of any of these 
interpretations, proposed to translate rather, 
“as if it were a man’s covenant”,—accus- 
ing the Israelites of dealing with God as 
if he were no more worthy of reverence 
than one of their fellow men. This is the 
explanation given by VaTasLus, TREMEL- 
Lius, Junius, PAGNINus, and others; but is 
rightly objected to by Drusrus and Cat- 
VIN, as involving too forced a construction. 


The Reform- 
ation Age 


They do not add, however (what one would 
think worth adding), that it would seem 
to involve also a rather low view of how 
covenant engagements between mere men 
were wont to be looked upon. In the face 
of this diversity of exposition on can not 
be surprised to note that many of the best 
translators and expositors of the first age 
of Protestantism preferred to retain the 
familiar, “Like Adam’. There were in- 
cluded in this party, LutHer, Leo Jupa, 
Artus MontaNnus, CAsTALio, CLArtus and 
Huco Grotius. 


During the earlier period of Protestant 
scholarship, debate on the 

The Federalistic proper interpretation of our 
School passage had no more than 

a philological interest. In 

the seventeenth century a dogmatic interest 
in the passage was added, by the rise into 
prominence of the “covenant theology”. In 
the translation, “They, like Adam, have 
transgressed the covenant”, the passage 
offers itself to the Federalists as a proof 
text for the “covenant of works”. The 
Federalists as a class must be acquitted, 
however, of any undue zeal to make much 
of this interpretation. No doubt a num- 
ber of them do—as was natural—adopt it 
and defend it with conviction as well as 
with force and skill. Such thorough de- 
fences of it may be read for example in 
Brakew’s Redelijke Godtsdienst (8th ed., 
1767, I. 297-9) ; or in JoHN Marcx’s Com- 
pendium Theolog. Christ. (xxiv., xiv., cf. 
also his Hist. Parad. II. 6, 7), and his com- 
mentator, BERNHARD De Moor’s great trea- 
tise (III. 52-56). Others of them simply 
cite the passage in this sense without fur- 
ther remark (so, e. g., BURMANN, Synop. 
Theol. I. 394; Braun, Systema Theol., p. 
250); and indeed sometimes do less than 
that, referring to it only in the most pass- 
ing manner (e. g., Wirstus, Divine Oecon. 
E. T. L., 183). There are others who can 
scarcely be said to adopt this explanation, 
and certainly can not be said to exploit it. 
Coccerus himself deals with it very cava- 
lierly: “As Adam. Possibly the term is 
employed as a proper name. Equally pos- 
sibly it is to be taken thus: as a man; that 
is, as any other man. They have not rev- 
erenced the holy name that has been named 
on them: as that of Christians, Evangeli- 
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cals, Reformed. I do not understand it as 
a genitive: as a man’s. For the covenant 
is not a man’s but God’s; who is invoked 
as a witness in covenant making. Unless, 
possibly, thus: as if it were a man whom 
they invoked as a witness and they were 
able to shut his eyes as if they were holy”.4 
More clearly, Picret® says: “The Scrip- 
tures do not speak formally of the coven- 
ant of works, unless we wish to cite for 
this the passage Hosea vi. 7; and it is nec- 
essary to admit that the prophet can be 
otherwise explained”. Van MastricHT® is 
a little more exigent: The Covenant of 
Works “is expressly mentioned in Hos. vi. 
7—‘And these like Adam have transgressed 
the covenant; they have dealt treacherously 
with me there,’ compare Job xxx. 33. Here 
ke’adham is taken by the best interpreters, 
the Vulgate, Ticurinus, Pacninus, Cas- 
TALIO, the Dutch translators and others, not 
as an appellative but as a proper noun, 
though I confess there are not lacking 
others who prefer to take it appellatively”. 


Perhaps, the general tone of the Federal- 
istic interpreters may be 
said to be fairly represent- 
ed by the calm treatment 
accorded the passage by 
TuRRETINE.? That there is a covenant of 
works, he says, “seems to be intimated not 
obscurely by Hosea vi. 7 where the Israel- 
ites are said to have transgressed the coy- 
enant like Adam: ‘And they like Adam 
have violated the covenant’. For although 
these words are capable of being expound- 
ed of the inconstancy of men, so that they 
should be said to have transgressed the 
covenant as is wont to be done by men, 
who are naturally light and vain and often 
break faith; yet there is no reason why 
they may not rather be referred to Adam, 
so that they may be said to have violated 
the covenant after the example of Adam, 
our first father, who miserably broke the 
covenant made with him by God. A not 
dissimilar passage occurs at Job xxxi. 33: 
‘If I have hidden’, it says, ‘my iniquities, 
like Adam’; where there is a manifest ref- 


General Tone 
of Federalists 


4. Works. IV., 48. 

5. La Theolog. Chret., Geneva, 1708, I., 339; or 
Theologia Christiana, Leyden, 1734, I., 198. 

6. Theoretico-practica Theologia, new ed., 1724, 
Pp. 420. 

7. Locus VIII., q. 3, § 8. 
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erence to Adam’s attempt to excuse and 
hide his sin (Gen. iii. 12)”. The general at- 
titude of freedom towards this passage 
characteristic of the Federalist divines, has 
come down to our own day and may be 
very well illustrated by the example of the 
Honces, father and son. Dr. A. A. Hopce 
adduces it simply and without comment as 
a proof-text for the covenant of works, in- 
deed, but only after having shown apart 
from it that the transaction of God with 
Adam exhibits all the elements of a covy- 
enant.8 Dr. Cuartes Hopce does not ap- 
peal to it at all, and even intimates that 
there is no express declaration of Scripture 
to the effect that God entered into a cov- 
enant with Adam.® It must certainly be 
allowed that the Federalists, though natur- 
ally predisposed to understand the passage 
in harmony with what they have gathered 
from Scripture as to the relation in which 
God placed himself with Adam, have not 
been as a class, zealous to press it unduly. 


No further new point of view affecting 
the exposition of our pass- 

Varieties of age, has arisen until very 
Modern recently. Meanwhile, all 
Interpretation the old interpretations have 
found adherents. The 

translation, “Like Adam”, has continued to 
demand the suffrages of perhaps the ma- 
jority of interpreters. The translation, 
“Like men” has been advocated by such 
scholars as Hrirzet, De, WerttTE, EwaALp, 
Reuss, Nowack (1880), and G. A. SmirH. 
The Septuagint rendering, “They are like 
men that break covenant”, i. e., like specifi- 
cally covenant-breaking men, has been de- 
fended by such as HENDERSON, DILLMANN, 
Scuuttz. Maurer and Simson think the 
implication is that they are showing them- 
selves in their breach of covenant, men of 
a low stamp, the mere common people of 
the land as distinguished from say, the 
priests, which is Srmson’s view. A new 
turn is given to the passage by such schol- 
ars as ScHEecc, ANTON ScHOLTz and GUTHE, 
who think that by “men” here are meant 
specifically the heathen. GuTHE!® even 
translates: “These, however, have trans- 


8. Outlines, ed. 2, p. 309. 

9. System. Theol., IL., p. 117. 

10. In Kaurzscn’s Die Heilige Schrift des A. 
Tag Pe OS%s va 
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gressed (my) covenant as if they were 
heathen”. The heathen, explains ScHouz, 
had broken the Noachic covenant and the 
law of nature; Israel in its dealings with 
Jehovah were manifesting themselves as no 
better than they. MicHaéiis had arrived 
earlier at a somewhat similar view by con- 
jecturally repointing the Hebrew so as to 
make it read, “Like Edom” instead of 
“Like Adam”.11 It is the Abrahamic cov- 
enant that is in view, he explains, not an 
Adamic covenant of which the Scriptures 
knew nothing. Now among the children of 
Abraham the Edomites were marked by 
this very thing, that they did not retain 
the covenant of Jehovah; and the Israelites 
were now imitating their covenant-breaking 
brethren. MicHArLIS goes so far in his 
confidence in his conjecture that he intro- 
duces the words, “Like the Edomites”, into 
his translation, and in the notes expresses 
surprise that the emendation had attracted 
no adherents. Comparatively few moderns 
have been able to accept the interpretation 
so popular at an earlier period, which reads 
into the passage a genitive: “Like a man’s 
covenant”. We have happened to note at 
any rate only THerner® (1828) as so taking 

it. 
A really novel line of interpretation was 
suggested late in the sev- 


Can “Adam” enteenth century in an 
Represent a anonymous Dutch work 
Place-name? called Een Bundel van 


godtgeleerde Oeffennigen,'* 
which merits mention because of its revival 
in quite recent times. This turned on the 
proposal to take the word “Adam” as a 
proper name, indeed, but as the name of a 
place rather than of a man. A city of this 
name_is referred to in Joshua iii. 16; and 
the transaction recorded in Numbers xxy. 
was somewhat arbitrarily assigned by the 
author of the work in question to this place. 
He therefore proposed to translate, “They 
(that is Israel and Judah) have trans- 
gressed (my) precept after the example of 
Adam, i. e., as they did in Adam”,—this 
sin at Adam (Numbers xxv.) being con- 
ceived as the beginning of the sins of Eph- 
raim and Judah. At about the same time 
the great German Orientalist, A. PFEIFFER, 


11. Orient. Bible Th., 19, p. 174. 
12. See Dz Moor on Marck. III., p. 55. 


sought the same general end by an emend- 
ation of the text, proposing to read instead 
of ke’adham rather ba’¢damah, that is to 
say, In the G. ¢, this) land@aimmessin 
Judah: as Adam though placed in Eden, 
so Israel though placed in Canaan, even 
there broke the covenant! These sugges- 
tions bore no fruit at the time. Of late 
years, however, the idea that a place must 
be meant here has been returned to, and a 
number of critics have sought in one way 
or another to provide for such a reading of 
the text. 


Thus the Dutch critic Oort!3 writes: “In 
verse 7 ke’Gdham must 

Recent Critical probably be corrected to 
Views be’admah, since the fol- 
lowing ‘there’ demands a 

precedent place-name and Admah occurs 
also in xi. 8’. Vareron (ZatW. xiii., 246) 
quotes this note of Oort approvingly; and 
WELLHAUSEN!4 improves on it by remark- 
ing: “Read be’adham on account of the 
following ‘there’ and on account of the lo- 
calization of the sins in the connected 
verses also. A place of worship is named 
and a reference made to an occurrence _ 
there which is unknown to us”. Nowack15 
reverts to the form of emendation sug- 
gested by Oort, but finds the passage even 
more corrupt than WeELLHAUSEN does. 
“The first half of verse 7”, he remarks, 
“cannot be in its right position, for ‘there’ 
in the second clause leads us to look for a 
designation of place in it, which probably 
stood in the position occupied by be’adham, 
which yields no proper sense”. Similarly 
GuTHE!% says, “The reference of ‘there’, 
since the prophet is scarcely to be thought 
of as outside the land, is obscure, and the 
text is scarcely correctly transmitted”. 
KRAETZSCHMAR,2? while translating the text 
as it stands: “They (supply ‘the Israelites’) 
are like Adam; they have broken coven- 
ant; there they have proved treacherous to 
me”, yet comments further: “The text is 
undoubtedly corrupt. If we take Adam 
either as ‘Adam’ or as ‘man’ or as ‘heathen’, 
the ‘there’ hangs completely in the air. The 


13. Theolog. Tijs., 1890, XXIV., 486. 

14. Klein. Proph., 1892. = 
15. Handkom., 1897. 

16. Kautscn’s Heilig. S. des A. T., p. 631. 

17. Die Brudesvorstellung im A. T., 1896, p. 106. 
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corruption seems hopeless”. The whole 
case is stated, finally with admirable clear- 
ness either by Professor CHEYNE or by one 
of his successful imitators (the article is 
unsigned) :18 “The second mention of a 
place of this name”’—i. e., of the name of 
Adam mentioned in Joshua ii. 16—‘is in 
Hosea vi. 7, where for ke’ ddham (R. V. 
flikeseAdam’ Ro Va ames ‘lke “men’s 
Gs &Opwxos), we must at any rate read 
be’adham—i. e., ‘at Adam’—to suit ‘there’ 
in the next clause, and to correspond to the 
localization of Israel’s sin in v. 8 (so in 
the main WELLHAUSEN). ‘There’ the Is- 
raelites ‘were traitors to Yahve’ and ‘broke 
his ‘covenant’. Of course there may be a 
doubt which of the places called Adam or 
Adamah is meant, and it may even be sur- 
mised that the letters ADM are incorrect. 
The fact, however, that the ford of 
Damieh is on the direct route (so we must 
believe) to the place called Gilead in v. 8 
suggests that the ‘city Adam’ of Joshua iii. 
16 is intended. The confluence of two im- 
portant streams may well have been marked 
by a sanctuary”. 

To the antepenultimate sentence a note 
is attached suggesting that instead of Adam, 
“Dumah” might be conjecturally read—the 
“Eduma” of the Onomastica Sacra: but as 
it is immediately allowed that “this is obvi- 
ously not the ‘city’ intended in Joshua iii. 
16”, and also that “it is also not very likely 
to be meant by Hosea”, the suggestion may 
be passed over here as not advancing the 
matter. 


It may be quite frankly confessed that 
the suggestion that a place- 


Why Need the name should stand here is 
Text be very attractive. It is quite 
Altered? true that the“there” of the 


second clause presents ex- 
egetical difficulties which would be avoided 
if a place had been mentioned in the for- 
mer clause: and this consideration is cer- 
tainly supported by the allusions to places 
in the immediately subsequent context. But 
it must be admitted that it is impossible to 
expound the text as it stands as referring to 
a place. Of course if we judged the text of 
the Old Testament in general, and the 
text of Hosea in particular, to be 


18. See the Encyclopedia Biblica, I., p. 58. 
(Vol. viii—1o) 


as corrupt as the scholars 
just been quoting do, 
be of little moment; we should in 
that case be swift like them to ad- 
just the corrupt text to any theory of 
interpretation we happened to have in 
mind. But we cannot for ourselves sit so 
loosely to the transmitted text on the one 
hand; nor on the other can we cherish such 
preponderant trust in our power of criti- 
cal divination, as distinguished from ex- 
egetical processes, as so lightly to take 
refuge in conjectural emendations of the 
text in order to ease our task whenever we 
find ourselves faced by a difficult piece of 
exegesis. All experience, not only in the 
Biblical but also in the extra-Biblical texts. 
cries out against such a facile method of 
dealing with an author, as issuing merely 
in a systematic corrupting of his text. In 
the present case, it is to be admitted that 
the emendation, as proposed by WELLHAU- 
SEN at least, is a very easy one, involving 
only a change in a single letter, k into b— 
these two letters moreover being letters 
very easily confused ( 5 and 5). In- 
deed, one of Dre Rossi’s MSS. has actually 
made a change for us, reading be’adham 
instead of k°’Gdham. But this very circum- 
stance, in indicating the ease with which 
the corruption assumed could have taken 
place, indicates also another fact, viz., the 
care with which the text has been trans- 
mitted in its present form. Throughout its 
whole transmission open to our inspection, 
the text has preserved the ke’ddhadm intact. 
Neither the MSS. nor the versions nor the 
quotations made from it suggest the cur- 
rency, at any time accessible to our ob- 
servation, of any other reading. In these 
circumstances we decline to go behind the 
written text save under a pressure indefi- 
nitely stronger than the exegetical difficul- 
ties which here face us. The passage is a 
difficult one; but we cannot consent to cut 
the knot because we find it somewhat hard 
to untie it; and we must be permitted to 
suggest with reference to the textual ques- 
tion raised, that this seems to us a very 
suitable place to apply the sound textual 
canon—proclivi scription prestat ardua. 


we have 
this fact would 


A further remark seems here in place. 
The resort of the later critics to the 
emendation of the text, may not unfairly 
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Bias of the be taken as an indication 
Critics of bias. Speaking broadly, 
these critics are agreed 
that an allusion to Adam’s_ sin in 
Hosea would be too unexpected to 
be admitted. And one may _ with- 


out impropriety suspect that it is unwil- 
lingness to find such an allusion in Hosea— 
founded as it is, on their inductions as to 
the history of religious thought in Israel 
—that constitutes a large part of the diffi- 
culty of the passage to them. The very 
name of Adam we are told occurs very 
seldom in the Old Testament, and only in 
certain later strata of its formation; his 
sin is not emphasized and the sinfulness 
of man is not traced back to it; least of all 
is the transaction between God and Adam 
in the Old Testament called, or thought of 
as, a covenant. “It is noteworthy”, says 
ScHuttz,® “that Adam and his _his- 
tory are nowhere adverted to in the 
later literature as Abraham’s is or 
Jacob’s or Noah’s. Job xxxi. 33 does not 
mean: ‘if I hide my sin like Adam,’ for 
this was assuredly not characteristic of 
Adam’s action according to the narrative 
of Genesis: but ‘if I conceal my sin after 
the manner of men’ (cf. Ps. xvii. 4, 
‘according to man’). If the text is cor- 
rect, Hos. vi. 7 should be translated, as is 
clear from iv. 4; v. 10, ‘They are like men 
who break covenant’, i. e., entirely untrust- 
worthy, false men. In Isaiah xliii. 27, fin- 
ally, Israel’s ‘first father’ who has already 
‘sinned’ is, according to the context, not 
Adam, since the subject is Israel in its con- 
trast with other nations. It is rather Jacob- 
Israel that is meant, the real ancestor and 
true type of the race. Only in the Apocry- 
pha do we meet with literary references 
to Adam’s fall (Wisdom ii. 2of.)”. 


Similarly CLement?° contends that there 
are no echoes in the Old 

Further Testament of the narrative 
Illustration of in the second chapter of 


Critical Bias Genesis, except in such 
writings as stand under 
Babylonian influence. “For Hos. vi. 7, 


and Job xxx. 33”, he adds, “belong here as 
little as Is. xliii.27. Although it was taken so 
by the Federal theologians, yet the passage 


19. Alt. Test. Theologie., sth ed., p. 506-7. 
20. Die Christl. Lehre von d. Suende, p. 163. 


Hos. vi. 7 cannot be translated: ‘Like Adam 
they have transgressed my covenant’ (for 
berith is always elsewhere the covenant 
with Israel): rather must ke’adham be 
taken absolutely and rendered ‘After the 
fashion of men’, or else ‘abheri berith be 
adjoined to it so as to be translated, as the 
LXX already does, ‘These, however, are 
like a man that breaks covenant’. If we 
could with WeELLHAUSEN read be’ aGdham 
and understand a place of worship by it, 
then there would be entirely excluded any 
reference to Gen. iii, Similarly in Job 
Xxxi. 33 it is not, ‘If I like Adam hid my 
sin’ (for this is certainly not, according to 
the narrative in Genesis, especially signifi- 
cant of his action), but, ‘If I conceal any 
sin after the manner of men’”. To take 
but one other example and this time from 
a dogmatician of the same school, HorxK- 
STRA21 writes: “Nowhere (in the Old 
Testament) do we find even a distant al- 
lusion to the fall in paradise, unless we 
translate ke’ddham (in Job xxxi. 33; Hos. 
vi. 7; Ps. Ixxxiii. 7; xvii. 4) with Frep 
Hirzic (1807-1875), ‘Like Adam’; but the 
rendering of Lupw. Hirzex (1801-1841) 
and others, ‘As men do’, seems to me more 
satisfactory. If this judgment of mine is 
right then it is only by Sirach xxv. 24 and 
Wisd. ii. 23ff. that the transactions in para- 
dise and the fall are referred to, though 
both are so alluded to often in the New 
Testament”. 

Two things appear to result from a sur- 
vey of such passages. One is that these 
critics are precommitted by their critical 
theories of the development of religious 
thought in Israel and the relation of the 
literary remains to this development, not to 
find an allusion to Adam, and especially 
not to Adam’s sin, and more especially still 
not to a covenant with Adam, in Hosea. 
The other is that on these grounds not 
wishing to explain the passage of Adam’s 
sin, they do not discover in the other ex- 
planations that have been offered a satis- 
factory exposition of it. We cannot, then, 
accord to the rejection by them, of the 
interpretation, ‘Like Adam’ any great in- 
dependent value. On the other hand, how- 
ever, their desertion of the various inter- 
pretations which take the word as a com- 


21. Christelijke Geloofsleer, 1898, I., Pp. 292. 
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mon noun, may fairly be read as an indi- 
cation that those interpretations scarcely 
satisfy the mind of the candid enquirer. 


This judgment would in any event seem 


to be inevitable, when 

Unsatisfactori- these interpretations are 
ness of the examined on their own 
Rendering merits. The translation 
“Men” “They have transgressed 


asif a man’scovenant” may 
be pronounced at once impossible, because 
forcing a construction upon the Hebrew 
which it cannot fairly be made to bear. 
But on the other hand the translation, 
“They have like men transgressed the cove- 
nant” remains vapid and meaningless until 
a sense beyond the suggestion of the words 
themselves is forced upon it. The simple 
‘men’ must be made in some way to bear a 
pregnant sense—either as mere men, as op- 
posed to God, or as common men as op- 
posed to the noble or the priestly, or as 
heathen as opposed to the Israelites—to 
none of which does it seem naturally to 
lend itself here,—before a significance equal 
to the demands of its context is given it. 
Almost as little can be said for the version 
as old as the LXX, “They (are) like a 
man that has broken a covenant’. This 
rendering certainly involves a forcing of 
the words out of their natural sense. 


No such exegetical objections lie against 


the rendering, ‘Like 
Naturalness of Adam’. Any _ difficulties 
The Comparisonthat may be _ brought 


With Adam against it, indeed, are im- 
ported from without the 
In itself the rendering is 
wholly natural. Nor is it without positive 
commendations of force. The transgress- 
ing of Adam, as the great normative act of 
covenant-breaking, offered itself naturally 
as the fit standard over against which the 
heinousness of the covenant-breaking of 
Israel could be thrown out. And Hosea, 
who practically loves allusions to the 
earlier history of Israel (cf. ii. 3; ix. 10; 
xi. 8; xii. 4), was the very prophet to 
think here of the sin of our first father. We 
shall let Detirzscu, however, outline for 
us the considerations which commend this 
interpretation; and to his remarks we shall 
append the discussion of Prof. Given, as 
a specimen of the comments which are con- 
ceived in a more practical vein. 


clause itself. 


Says DexitzscH (on Job. xxxi 33): 

“Most expositors have taken ke’ddham 
(in Job. xxxi. 33) ‘after the manner of 
man’; but appropriate as this meaning of 
the expression is in Ps. Ixxxii. 7, in ac- 
cordance with the antithesis and the paral- 
lellism (which see), it would be as tame 
here, and altogether expressionless in the 
parallel passage, Hos. vi. 7—the passage 
which comes mainly into consideration 
here—since the force of the prophetic ut- 
terances: ‘They have k¢’adham transgressed’ 
the covenant’, consists in this ‘that Israel is 
accused of a transgression which is only 
to be compared to that of the first man 
created: here as there, a like transgression 
of the expressed will of God’2?, as also ac- 
cording to Rom. v. 14 Israel’s transgress- 
ion, is, that fact in the historical develop- 
ment of redemption which stands by the 
side of Adam’s transgression. And the 
mention of Adam in Hosea cannot surprise 
one, since he also shows himself in other 
respects to be familiar with the contents of 
Genesis and to refer back to it (wid, 
Genesis, pp. II-13)”’. 

Says Prof. Given :23 

“They like Adam have transgressed the 
covenant: this rendering, supported by the 
Vulgate, Cyrit, LurHrer, RoSENMULLER and 
Wuwnscue, is decidedly preferable and 
yields a suitable sense. God in his great 
goodness had planted Adam in Paradise, 
but Adam _ violated the commandment 
which prohibited his eating of the tree of 
knowledge, and thereby transgressed the 
covenant of his God. Loss of fellowship 
and expulsion from Eden were the penal 
consequences that immediately followed. 
Israel like Adam had been settled by 
God in Palestine, the glory of all lands; 
but ungrateful for God’s great bounty and 
gracious gift, they broke the commandment 
of their God, the condition of which, as in 
the case of the Adamic covenant, was 
obedience. Thus the comparison projects 
the shadow of the coming event, when Is- 
rael would leave the land of promise”. 

Still more practical remarks on the es- 
sential sense of the comparison may be 
found in the same volume, from the hands 
of the Rev. C. Jerpan and of Prof. James 
Orr. 


22. Von Hormann, Schriftbewets, I., 412. , 
23. The Pulpit Commentary in loc. 
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We do not think we should err there- 
fore, if we adopted the 

Widespread translation, ‘Like Adam’. 
Acceptance of But if we should err, we 
This Rendering should err in a great and 
goodly company. It is dif- 

ficult to estimate the numbers of Com- 
mentators who take this side or the other 
in a question like this. The standard of 
judgment by which the admission of com- 
mentators even into the poll is governed is 
so varied that the terms “most expositors’’, 
“the majority of interpreters” can have 
little but a subjective value. Nor have we 
been careful to accumulate names; much 
less have we sought to gather together the 
names of all those who have advocated this 
particular opinion. Nevertheless a consid- 
erable list of such names has come un- 
sought to our hands as we have searched 


for light on the passage; and it cannot be 
otherwise than interesting to call over the 
roll that thus lies by us. The following 
expositors of the passage at least, then, 
have found it to read, ‘Like Adam: CyriL 
of ALEx., JEROME, RASHI, ABARBANEL; 
LuTHER, MontTANUS, CASTALIO, CLARIUS, 
TARNOVIUS, TURRETINE, BURMANN, BRAUN, 
BrAKeLt, Marck, De Moor, Wirtsius, 
Van Mastricut, Epwarps (II. 457), 
Tinestapius, Maucer, NEwcoME, ROSEN- 
MULLER, HESSELBERG, SCHRODER, ACKER- 
MANN, PREISWERK, BooTHROyD, STUCK, 
Drake, Umprett, Hitzic, Virmar, Kurrz, 
Kem, DetirzscH (on Job xxxi. 33), Horr- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis), Pusey, Cow.es, 
WUNSCHE, OEHLER, SCHMOLLER, McCurpy, 
Orett1, Given, Orr, A. <A. Hoopes, 
BAVINCK, Vos, KNABENBAUER. 


A Hittite Record Office 
Pror. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. 


A discovery made last year by Professor 
Winckler of Berlin is likely to produce as 
great a revolution in our conceptions of 
ancient oriental history as did the discoy- 
ery of the famous cuneiform tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna. Professor Winckler was com- 
missioned by the German government to 
excavate at Boghaz Keni in Cappadocia, 
which I had long ago indicated as the cap- 
ital of the Hittite Empire, and where frag- 
ments of cuneiform tablets had already 
been found inscribed in a language which 
I had concluded to be Hittite. Though 
his excavations extended over only a few 
weeks, the results of them have far sur- 
passed all expectations. He brought back 
with him about 2,500 tablets or fragments 
of tablets, most of which were obtained 
from the same spot. When he returns to 
the site this year it is probable that the 
number of tablets will be more than doubl- 
ed. Some of them are large size, more 
especially those which were found near the 
surface of the ground, and which probably 
belong to a later period of time than the 
tablets disinterred from the lower part of 
the ruins. 

The larger proportion of the tablets is 
in the native Hittite language, though the 
characters in which they are inscribed 
are the cuneiform characters of Babylonia. 
But there are many which are in Assyrian, 
which was at the time the language of di- 


plomacy as well as trade. Nunerous As- 
syrian words are introduced, even into 
those which are in the native language, a 
fact which will be of material assistance in 
the decipherment of the latter. It would 
seem that while foreign correspondence 
and international business were conducted 
in Assyrian, the Hittite language was used 
where Asia Minor was alone concerned. 

It will be long before the tablets can be 
fully copied and deciphered. But already 
sufficient has been made out to show that the 
views advocated for the last twenty-five 
years were fully justified—that there was 
a Hittite empire in the age of the nine- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty which extended 
from the Greek seas to the borders of 
Egypt and had its center at Boghaz Keni. 
Boghaz Keni itself was known as “the 
Hittite City,” and the kingdom of Ardawa, 
with which, as we learn from the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, the Egyptian kings corre- 
sponded, was not far distant from it. Among 
the tablets discovered by Professor Winckler 
are letters to and from Egypt, as well as a 
copy in the Assyrian language of the 
treaty between Ramses II. of Egypt and 
“the great king of the Hittites.’ The name 
of Ramses Miamon is written Rai-masesa- 
mai-Amana, and the text agrees with the 
Egyptain copy of it in stating that the copy 
in Hittite characters was written “on a sil- 
ver tablet.” 
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Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the 


Christian 
Rev. DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory to the 


Studies for February 


1. The Historical and Literary Setting of the Studies 


In the January number, the First Study 
was devoted to the Prologue, or Introduc- 
tion (ch. i. 1-18), which outlines the Mis- 
sion of the Eternal Word, the Son of God, 
Who in His Incarnation as Jesus Christ 
was to carry out God’s Promise and Pur- 
pose of Redemption in Saving the World. 

This outline prepared the way for Part 
First (chs. i. 19-vi. 71), whose theme was 
stated to be—the Manifestation of Jesus 
Christ, the Incarnate Word, Everywhere, 
as the Lamb of God, the Only Way of Sal- 
vation and Eternal Life through His Aton- 
ing Sacrifice,—resulting in mingled Faith 
and Unbelief. 

It was suggested that this Part could be 
conveniently taken up in Three Sections, 
in the First of which (ch. i. 19-iii. 25) the 
Manifestations of Jesus the Messiah were 
directed to the Representatives of Israel; 
in the Second (ch. iv. 1-54), to the Repre- 
sentatives of the World outside of Israel; 
and in the Third (ch. v. I-vi. 71), to the 
Representatives of both Jews and Gentiles, 
in the culmination of the Unbelief that led 
to His Rejection. 

Section First (chs. i. 19-iii. 25), embrac- 
ing the early manifestations to Israel, fur- 
nished the Scriptures for the Second, 
Third and Fourth Studies. In the last of 


these, the Incarnate Word manifested Him- 
self to Nicodemus, the Pharisee—who be- 
lieved that the Kingdom of God was for 
the Jews exclusively—as the Savior pro- 
vided by the Love of God the Father for 
the Whole World (ch. iii. 16). 


Section Second (ch. iv. 1-54) and Sec- 
tion Third (chs. v. I-vi. 71) take up the 
Results of the Manifestations of Jesus as 
the Savior of the World, in a Succession 
of Crises, drawn from different parts of 
His Public Ministry: in a Crisis of Faith, 
in the Non-Jewish World, in Samaria and 
Galilee (ch. iv. 1-54); in the First Crisis 
of Unbelief in Jerusalem (ch. v. 1-47); 
and in the Galilean Crisis of Unbelief (ch. 
vi. I-71),—the last two culminating in op- 
position to the Messiah and His Rejection. 
This grouping may be useful in holding in 
mind the order of thought and movement 
in the Scripture taken up in the Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Studies. ’ 


Three Extraordinary Signs —as extraor- 
dinary in their redemptive Significance as 
in their manifestation of Divine Power—to 
which John testifies from his own knowl- 
edge, vindicate the Teacher and His Teach- 
ings. This suggests a further Topic Intro- 
ductory to the Studies to be taken up: 


2. The Fart played by Signs, in John’s Testimony, in Suggesting and Confirming the 
Teachings of Jesus 


The Testimony of the Evangelist, regard- essential factor in his testimony. As al- 


ing what he had himself heard Jesus 
Teaching during His Public Ministry, cov- 
ered the Essentials of Christianity, as it had 
been embodied, under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, in the Acts and the Epistles 
and in the Faith of the Church. 

The only way in which these Teachings 
could be given to the world was, of course, 
by human testimony, That John had the 
qualities of a Witness of the first order 
might readily be shown. Credentials attest- 
ing the Divine Mission of Jesus were an 


ready seen, he never speaks of them as 
“Miracles, i. e., Works of Power, but as 
Signs,—bringing out the significance of the 
act and presenting it as a proof or con- 
firmation in aid of Faith. 

Some peculiarities of the Signs chosen by 
John need to be considered: 

(1) John’s Signs were selected with a 
view to bringing out the great Doctrines 
of Christianity that were signified by and 
embodied in them. Accordingly his space 
is devoted, not chiefly to the narrating of 
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the events, but to relating the Teachings 
which Jesus connected with them, or drew 
from them. 

The Signs recorded are few—only seven 
distinctly miraculous in John’s Gospel—but 
these are of the most remarkable kind, sur- 
passing all the other Gospel miracles in 
depth and specialty of application and in 
fulness of instruction. Of the seven only 
two are found in the other three Gospels,— 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand and the 
Stilling of the Storm (vi. 1-21). 

(2) The Peculiarities of the Signs are 
very striking. They furnish a higher dis- 
play of power over the ordinary laws and 
course of Nature than do the miracles of 
the other Gospels. John alone records the 
first of all the miracles of Jesus, that at 
Cana (ii. I-11), in which, without even the 
utterance of a word, He transformed the 
very nature of the substance with which 
He dealt. He records the case of the No- 
bleman’s Son (iv. 48-54), cured at a dis- 
tance. Out of the many cures of the lame 
and the palsied, He selects that of the man 
who had suffered from an infirmity thirty 
and eight years (ch. v.), a case illustrating 
the utter helplessness of humanity. Out of 
the numberless cures of the blind, He chose 
the case of the man who had been born 
blind (ix.), a case such as man had never 
known to be cured (ix. 32). He alone 
gives the raising of Lazarus to life, not 
from a death-bed like .the daughter of 
Jairus, not from a bier for the dead, like 
the young man of Nain, but from the 
grave where he had lain buried four days 
and begun to sink into corruption (xi.). 
In the Feeding of the Five Thousand He 
reveals Himself as the Lamb Slain for the 
Sin of the World. Lastly, from the Signs 
and wonders, wrought upon earth after His 
resurrection and nowhere else recorded, 
John gives an example in the miraculous 
draught of fishes on the Sea of Tiberias 
(xxi.), on which occasion the Apostles re- 
ceived their Mission to the World, of their 
success in which the Sign became the sym- 
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bol and pledge. 

(3) Still it must be observed, that John 
does not record these works simply because 
they are so wonderful; but because their 
extraordinary character and_ significance 
made them so much the better Signs of the 
marvellous things of God, and enabled 
Jesus naturally to connect with them His 
profoundest reasonings, discourses and 
conversations, alike with friends and foes, 
with His Disciples and with the multitude. 
They embody the Essentials of God’s Re- 
ligion of Redemption in its Gospel form,— 
the one thing requisite, in the late years of 
the first Christian century, to confirm the 
Faith of the Church. These Essential Doc- 
trines—Incarnation, Sacrificial Death in 
Atonement, Oneness of the Son with the 
Father in Redemption, Regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, Eternal Life through Faith in 
Jesus and His Indwelling, the Parousia, 
the Resurrection and Judgment—were not 
inventions of the Apostles, nor late growths 
in the natural evolution of Christianity; 
but the original itself. They had been 
taught in the Pauline Epistles; the Catho- 
lic Epistles had confirmed them by the 
witness of the leaders in the original band 
of Twelve Apostles; but it was left for 
John to complete their confirmation by 
showing that “the Faith delivered once for 
all to the Saints” (Jude 3) was the origt-. 
nal Teaching of Jesus Himself. 

(4) And it is especially to be noted, that 
the miracles that John selected as Signs 
were wrought under his own observation, 
in such a sense that he was able to investi- 
gate and give what may be called a scien- 
tific testimony to their actual occurrence 
and to the teachings connected with them. 
He was thus, not only a credible witness, 
but a legally competent one. This scien- 
tific character of testimony, which enables 
it to bear the tests required in courts of 
law, should be carefully observed in study- 
ing these Signs recorded by John in con- 
nection with the Teachings of Jesus based 
upon them. 


3. The Three Great Signs and the Essential Doctrines 


The three Extraordinary Signs of this 
Section opened the way for the Teachings 
of Jesus concerning the Essential Doctrines 
of His Spiritual and Divine Mission as 
Messiah: 


(1) That He is the Son of God, the 
Word Who became Incarnate as the Re- 
deemer of the lost and helpless World of 
Mankind,—having been Equipped by the 
Father, Whose Equal He is, to carry out 
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that Father’s Purpose of Redemption. 

The Sign that prepared for this Teaching 
and led up to it was the Healing of the 
helpless and hopeless Cripple at the Pool of 
Bethesda in Jerusalem, probably at the time 
of the Second Passover of Jesus’ Public 
Ministry (ch. v. 1-47). 

(2) That His Mission as Messiah was to 
be accomplished, not by His being crowned 
as an earthly King, but through Deliver- 
ance of Mankind from Sin by His Sacri- 
ficial Atonement, as the Lamb of God; and 
that the Agents in setting up the Kingdom 
were to be, not the mistaken and earthly- 
minded Multitudes who followed Him as a 
Miracle-Worker, but the little band of Dis- 
ciples whom He rescued by His Almighty 
Power and led to genuine Faith. 

The Two Signs that prepared for this 
Teaching were wrought: (a) The First, 
when Jesus at the Third Passover of His 


FirtaH Stupy.—Tue Crisis oF FairH IN THE NoN-JEwIsH Wor tp: 


Public Ministry, put Himself in the Place 
of the Paschal Lamb and Symbolically Fed 
the Five Thousand, and then baffled the 
carnal multitudes in their mistaken attempt 
to Crown Him; (b) The Second, when, in 
His escape from the Multitudes, in rescuing 
the Disciples, the true Founders of the 
Kingdom, in the “little Boat’ that bore 
them across the Lake, He manifested and 
pledged His Almighty Power in their be- 
half (ch. vi. 1-71). 

These Signs and their Lessons are the 
subjects of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Studies. 


The Twofold Revelation of Jesus Christ 
as the Savior, not of the Jews only, but of 
the Whole World (in fulfilment of the 
Promise of Abraham), furnishes the sub- 
ject of the Fifth Study. 


THE 


TworoLD MANIFESTATION OF JESUS AS THE SAVIOR FOR THE WORLD 
OF MANKIND,—IN SAMARIA TO THE WOMAN AT THE WELL, AND IN 
GALILEE TO THE GENTILE NOBLEMAN.—Ch. iv. I-54. 


I. The First Manifestation of Jesus as the Savior for All the World —in Samaria 
1. The Historical Occasion of Jesus’ Visit to Samaria 


Ch. iv. 1. When therefore the Lord knew how that the Pharisees had heard 

The that Jesus was making and baptizing more disciples than John 2 (although 

Pharisees Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples), 3 he left Judza, and departed 
again into Galilee. 

4. And he must needs pass through Samaria. 5. So he cometh to a 

Divine city of Samaria, called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave 

Need to his son Joseph: 6 and Jacob’s well [or, spring: and so in ver. 14; but not 


in vy. II, 12] was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied with his journey, 
sat thus [or, as he was] by the well [or, spring]. It was about the sixth 
hour. 
2. Jesus Revealing Himself to the Woman as Messiah, the World’s Savior 
(1) Awakening interest in a Sordid Soul, by Revealing Eternal Life ; 
7. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto 


Asking her, Give me to drink. 8, For his disciples were gone away into the city 
a Favor to buy food. 

9g. The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto him, How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a Samaritan woman? (For 
Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.) [Some ancient authorities omit]. 

Rousing 10. Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, 
Curiosity and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldst have asked 
of him, and he would have given thee living water. 

11. The woman saith unto him, Sir [or, Lord], thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then hast thou that living 
water? 12. Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, 
and drank thereof himself, and his sons, and his cattle? ; ; 

God’s Gift 13. Jesus answered and said unto her, Every one that drinketh of this 
Eternal water shall thirst again: 14 but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
Life give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall become 


in him a well of water springing up unto eternal life. 
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(2) Gaining Entrance to an Awakened Soul, Appealing to Faith in Messiah 
15. The woman saith unto him, Sir [or, Lord], give me this water, that 
I thirst not, neither come all the way hither to draw. 
16. Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither. 17. The 
Uncover- woman answered and said unto him, I have no husband. Jesus saith unto 
ing Sin her, Thou saidst well, I have no husband: 18 for thou hast had five husbands ; 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband: this hast thou said truly. 
19. The woman saith unto him, Sir [or, Lord], I perceive that thou art 
a prophet. 20. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship. 
21. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. 22. 
The True Ye worship that which ye know not: we worship that which we know: for 
Worship- salvation is from the Jews. 23. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
pers true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth: for such doth 
the Father seek [or, for such the Father also seeketh] to be his worshippers. 
24. God is a spirit [or, God is spirit]: and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth. 
25. The woman saith unto him, I know that Messiah cometh (which is 
Messiah called Christ) : when he is come, he will declare unto us all things. 
Revealed 26. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 


3. Preparation for and Anticipation of the First Harvest of Samaritans 


27. And upon this came his disciples; and they marvelled that he was 
speaking with a woman; yet no man said, What seekest thou? or, Why 
speakest thou with her? 


The 28. So the woman left her waterpot, and went away into the city, and 

Woman's saith to the men, 29 Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever I 

Mission did: can this be the Christ? 30. They went out of the city, and were coming 
to him. 


31. In the meanwhile the disciples prayed him, saying, Rabbi, eat. 32. 
But he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye know not. 33. The disci- 
ples therefore said one to another, Hath any man brought him aught to eat? 
Lesson to 34. Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
Disciples | me, and to accomplish his work. 35. Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields, that they are white already unto harvest. 
36. He that reapeth [or, white unto harvest. Already he that reapeth] 
Vision receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal; that he that soweth 
of Harvest and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 37. For herein is the saying true, 
One soweth, and another reapeth. 38. I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
have not labored: others have labored, and ye are entered into their labor. 


4. Two Days in Samaria, Welcomed as the Messiah, Savior of the World 


39. And from that city many of the Samaritans believed on him because 
of the word of the woman, who testified, He told me all things that ever 
I did. 
40. So when the Samaritans came unto him, they besought him to abide 
Accepted with them: and he abode there two days. 41. And many more believed be- 
Savior cause of his word; 42 and they said to the woman, Now we believe, not 
because of thy speaking: for we have heard for ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Savior of the world. 


II. The Second Manifestation of Jesus as the Savior of the World—in Galilee 


1. The Advance into Galilee—prepared to Receive Him with Mistaken Welcome 
43. And after the two days he went forth from thence into Galilee. 
44. For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country. 45. So when he came into Galilee, the Galileans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem at the feast: for they also went 
unto the feast. 


2. Healing the Nobleman’s Son—A Typical Gentile 
46. He came therefore again unto Cana of Galilee, where he made the 
Two-fold water wine. And there was a certain nobleman [or, king’s officer], whose 
Plea son was sick at Capernaum. 47. When he heard that Jesus was come out 
of Judza into Galilee, he went unto him, and besought him that he would 
come down, and heal his son’ for he was at the point of death. 
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48. Jesus therefore said unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 


will in no wise believe. 


49. The nobleman [or, king’s officer] saith unto him, Sir [or, Lord], 


come down ere my child die. 
son liveth. 


50. Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy 


3. The First-Fruits of the Gentiles—A Saved Household 
The man believed the word that Jesus spake unto him, and he went his 


way. 


51. And as he was now going down, his servants [or, bondservants] met 


him, saying, that his son lived. 52. So he inquired of them the hour when 


Household 


of Faith hour the fever left him. 


he began to amend. They said therefore unto him, Yesterday at the seventh 


_ 53. So the father knew that it was at that hour in which Jesus said unto 
him, Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and his whole house. 
This is again the second sign that Jesus did, having come out of 


Judza into Galilee. 


I. The First Manifestation of Jesus, as the Son of God, the Savior for All the World,— 
: in Samaria.—Ch. iv. I-42. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

In this Study Jesus appears in the Role 
in which He has represented Himself to 
Nicodemus, the Pharisee—that of World- 
Savior. John, taking up this World-Salva- 
tion as the Key-Thought, testifies to the 
ways in which Jesus first manifested Him- 
self to the Representatives of the Non- 
Jewish portion of that Lost World, out- 
side of Judea and Judaism—to the Samari- 
tans and to the Gentiles in Galilee—as the 
Source of Salvation and Eternal Life,— 
accompanying His Claims by convincing 
Signs that led to Faith and Salvation: 

(1) In the case of the Woman of Sa- 
maria at the Well of Jacob, and of her 
Samaritan Neighbors—the Representative 
Enemies of the Jews—to whom Jesus Mani- 
fested Himself as the Fountain of Ever- 
lasting Life—leading them to Faith in Him 
as Messiah (ch. iv. I-42) ; 

(2) In the case of the Nobleman in Ca- 
pernaum—a _ Representative Gentile —to 
whom Jesus Manifested Himself, in Heal- 
ing his Son, as the Author and Arbiter of 
Life——leading Him and His Household to 
Faith and into Covenant with God (ch. 
iv. 43-54). 

This gives the Double Topic of the Study. 


John relates how Jesus Revealed Him- 
self to the Samaritans—the Representative 
Enemies of the Jews—as the Fountain of 
Everlasting Life,—thereby leading them to 
Faith in Him as the Messiah, the Savior 
for the whole World, and resulting in His 
first great Harvest of Souls——Ch. iv. 1-42. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.—John iv. 14. 

Time.—Probably in December A. D. 27. 

It was at the end of Jesus’ Early Public 
Ministry of nearly a year in Judea, and 
just before the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist. 

Jesus here turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles, and passed from a ministry of 
discouragement to a brief one of encour- 
agement. Note the marked contrast be- 
tween the Results of this Gentile Mani- 
festation, in Faith and Salvation; and 
those of the later Manifestations of greater 
glory in Jerusalem and Galilee, in Unbe- 
lief and Rejection, and in Judgment. . In 
the Judean Ministry especially that word 
of the Prologue had received its first ful- 
filment: “He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not”. 


The Sign in this case, which led the 
Samaritans to Faith, consisted in the exer- 
cise of Omniscience in penetrating and un- 
covering a blackened life and of Omnipo- 
tence in transforming it. 

Such supernatural incidents as this are 
not, however, usually reckoned among the 
distinctive “Signs” in John’s Gospel; al- 
though they played an important part in 
the progress of Jesus’ work,—as, e. g,, 
those recorded in ch. i. 42; i. 47-51; xii. 28. 


‘The nearest point of approach to the 
Non-Jewish or Gentile World in Jesus’ day 
was to be found in Samaria, a region whose 
inhabitants, by reason of their past history, 
had many traditions and customs in com- 
mon with the Jews. Study the history of 
the Samaritans; also the history of the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

The history and traditions of the Samari- 
tans—which raised an impassable barrier 
between them and the Pharisees—easily 
opened the way for Jesus to approach and 
gain access to them. He understood God’s 
promise and purpose to take in—contrary 
to notion of the Pharisees—the whole 
World. This was the blessing of Abra- 
ham. Study the Promise to Abraham 
(Gen. xii. 1-3, with references). 


[That the Prophecy here uttered by Jesus 
to the Woman of Samaria—of a time when 
there should be a universal genuine and 
spiritual worship of the Father—yet awaits 
complete fulfilment appears from the two- 
fold fact, that the “Jews still stand apart 
and the remnant of Samaritans still cele- 
brate the Passover on Mt. Gerizim.] 


I. John opens with the Historical Occa- 
sion of Jesus’ Visit to Samaria,—His With- 
drawal from His active and malignant 
Enemies the Pharisees, at the close of His 
Judean Ministry.—Ch. iv. 1-6. 

(1) The opening verses explain how 
Jesus came to be Passing Through Samaria 
(ch. iv. 1-4). 

His success in winning disciples, in His 
preaching of Repentance on the Jordan— 
recorded in the Scripture of the last Study 
—had so far surpassed that of John the 
Baptist as to reach and rouse His enemies, 
the Pharisees, at Jerusalem. 

(2) The Scene of this Manifestation of 
Jesus was Jacob’s Well by the City of 
Shechem, places most closely associated 
with the common Ancestral and Covenant 
Traditions of Jews and Samaritans (ch. iv. 
5, 6). 

Sychar was the patriarchal burial place, 
and was closely connected with some of the 
most critical events in Jacob’s life—that 
should be studied here. The great national 
event, however, was the ratification of the 
Covenant of the Chosen People with Jeho- 
vah, on Ebal and Gerizim, under the lead- 
ership of Joshua. 

[It has been suggested elsewhere—follow- 
ing Godet—that the study of this Scripture 
may be further pursued under three nat- 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

When Shalmaneser captured Samaria 
about 721 B. C., and carried away the Ten 
Tribes (2 Kings xvii. 24-41), he colonized 
the land with heathen from abroad. The 
Samaritans were descended from these and 
a few Israelites who had been left in the 
country. They set up the worship of Je- 
hovah along with that of their own false 
gods,—and when Zerubbabel was rebuild- 
ing the Temple requested to take part in 
the work (Ezra iv. 1-5),—the refusal of 
which request ended in hereditary enmity. 
They built a temple on Mt. Gerizim, over- 
looking Jacob’s Well, in Nehemiah’s time, 
after the destruction of which by John 
Hyrcanus 129 B. C. it still remained a sacred 
place; and even at the present day the 130 
Samaritans still living in Nablous celebrate 
the Passover there every year. 


As “His hour’ had not yet come, He 
withdrew into Galilee by the nearest route, 
to avoid being drawn prematurely into 
deadly conflict with the Jewish Hierarchy. 
The training of the band of disciples who 
were to be entrusted with the prosecution 
of His work after His death, now scarcely 
begun, must be completed, and the King- 
dom must be proclaimed in Galilee. 

Verses 1-4 give the key of Jesus’ course: 
(1) The “Pharisees” had heard of His suc- 
cess,—the foes who were to pursue Him to 
the death. (2) “Must needs’—not merely 
because it was the short route, but it was 
a necessity in carrying out the Father’s 
purpose of grace. 

Verse 5.—‘“near to the parcel”, ete. 
Gen. xxxiii. 
XXiv. 32. 

The first passage gives an account of 
Jacob’s purchase of the place and consecrat- 
ing it by an altar; the second connects it 
with Joseph; the third records Joseph’s 
burial there. 

Sychar (see Godet) is “a popular and in- 
tentional corruption of the name of Sche- 
chem, deriving it either from Scheker, 
falsehood (city of falsehood, that is to say, 
of heathenism); or from Schekar, liquor 
(city of drunkards; comp. Is. xxviii. 1, the 
drunkards of Ephraim)”. It is the present 
Nablous. Jacob’s Well is not far away, but 
filled up and clogged, and no longer a 
“spring”. 


See 
18-20; xlviii. 21, 22; Josh. 
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ural divisions: (1) Jesus and the Samari- 
tan Woman (iv. 5-26); (2) Jesus and the 
Disciples (iv. 27-38); (3) Jesus and the 
Samaritans (iv. 39-42). One objection to 
all such mechanical divisions is, that they 
give no clue to the thought of the Script- 
ure. An objection in this case is, that the 
title of division ‘‘(2)” ignores the main 
thing in it—the Woman's Missionary visit 
to Shechem. Hence the selection of the 
titles printed in the Analysis of the Script- 
ure. ] 


2. John relates how Jesus casually met 
the Samaritan Woman of questionable 
character at the Well, and led her to Faith 
in Himself as the Messiah, the World- 
Savior.—Ch. iv. 7-26. 


A representative sinner—whose sin was 
publicly and generally known—furnished a 
better Sign of Jesus’ power to save. 

(1) John shows how Jesus awakened In- 
terest in this Sordid Soul, by a Revelation 
of Eternal Life as God’s Great Gift (ch. 
iv. 7-14). 

Starting out from the water of the Spring 
He leads her up from this, with utmost 
skill, to the one thing all men most deeply 
desire, Eternal Life; which He proposes to 
give her. 

a. The starting-point is found in His 
thirst and the spring water (“living 
water”) for which He asks with which to 
quench it,—which request she met with 
practical Refusal. 

b. Jesus responds by offering to her the 
Unknown Gift of God,—which she misses 
through ignorance of what it is (vv. 10-12). 

Her curiosity is aroused. She desires the 
living water, but understands by it still the 
spring water in the well; and Jesus has no 
“bucket” ! 

c. Jesus explains to her the Nature of 
the Living Water that He will give, and 
implants in her Soul the idea that the Gift 
of God which He offers is the all-satisfying 
one of Eternal Life (vv. 13, 14). 

Still she has missed His meaning; but 
she is on the way up towards it. It is not 
the spring water in the well that He will 
give; but Eternal Life that alone can sat- 
isfy an awakened immortal soul. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 6.—“Jacob’s Spring”, etc. Still 
called “Ain Yacib”. It lies just under the 
side of Mount Gerizim. 

Verse 6.—‘just as he was”. The condi- 
tion of Jesus, exhausted and thirsty from 
His long morning journey, emphasizes His 
Humanity and furnishes occasion for what 
follows. There is a parallel record of ex- 
haustion in Mark iv. 36, when the disciples 
“took Him even as He was in the ship”, 
and He slept through the storm on the 
hard rower’s bench. 


The one thing Jesus here sought was to 
bring this Woman to Faith in Himself as 
Messiah, that her Salvation might be a 
convincing Sign to her Neighbors. 

The woman, disreputable and grossly 
sinful and unspiritual, probably a common 
working-woman in the fields—surely a most 
unpromising subject—came that way to 
draw water (a customary thing, see v. 15) 
on her return to her home at the hour for 
dinner. 


Mark the consummate skill with which 
the Great Teacher here plies his vocation; 
for a detailed exposition of which see 
Godet. 


Verse 7—“Woman of Samaria’—not of 
the city, which was far away—but of the 
nation—a Samaritan Woman. 

“Give me to drink”. Jesus knew that 
“the way to gain a soul often is to ask a 
service of it’—thus conceding a certain 
superiority. 

“He knew what was in the man”, and 
did His teaching accordingly. With Nico- 
demus, a “master-teacher in Israel’, He 
started out from the Kingdom of God; 
with this woman of the common people, 
from the water of the Spring that supplied 
her daily needs. 


Observe the General Principle: Jesus al- 
ways draws His analogies from the deepest » 
things of nature and the soul, which are 
the universal and common things. Hunger 
is the cry for bread (food) by which the 
body is to be built up. Thirst is the cry 
for water, without which as the basis of 
blood the nutriment can not be floated to 
the needed places in the body. Life is the 
vital energy that transforms the dead mat- 
ter into formed matter, and puts it in its 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
“The first phase of the conversation is 
closed. Jesus has introduced the one sub- 
lime ideal in this woman’s imagination— 
that of Eternal Life”. It will work up and 
out. That it may do so speedily the 
Teacher takes another step. 


(2) John relates how Jesus gained En- 
trance to this Awakened Soul, by rousing 
her Conscience, startling her from Sin by 
a glance of Omniscience, and appealing to 
her for Faith in Himself as the Messiah 


Whom she was expecting to come (ch. iv. 
15-26). 

a. Unspiritual as she is, there seems to 
come over the woman at last a glimmering 
sense of the Gift of God, which she eagerly 
craves; but still for a worldly reason, that 
she may not be obliged to come every day 
to draw water (v. I5). 

b. Her eager inquiry permitted Jesus to 
put His finger—with a touch of Omnis- 
cience—upon the plague-spot of Sin—lay- 
ing bare a sordid life culminating in an 
illicit and disgraceful union (vv. 16-18). 

Jesus attained His aim by revealing the 
ulcer of sin that had poisoned her soul and 
dragged down the whole life of the Woman 
—whose subsequent conversation showed a 
remarkable religious intelligence—and made 
it a sensual and sordid round. One who 
might have been a queen among women 
had become a field-drudge, absorbed in 
supporting a paramour. A startling reve- 
lation surely! What a Sign her trans- 
formation would be! 

c. Then the woman recognized in Jesus 
a Prophet; and finding herself “face to face 
with an interpreter of the divine will” in 
Him, appealed to Him for an explanation 
of the antithesis between the views of the 
Samaritan and the Jew about the Messiah, 
Whose advent she now professed to be ex- 
pecting (vv. 19, 20). 

“She confines herself to setting forth the 
antithesis, thinking indeed that Jesus will 
understand the question which follows from 
it” (Godet),—which He did. 

d. Jesus responds as a Prophet,—claim- 
ing that Salvation originated with the Jews, 
and yet announcing a New Economy when 
the Father’s worshippers are to worship 
Him in “spirit and in truth’, and His 
Temple shall be wherever such worshippers 
are found (vv. 20-24). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
place in the living tissues of the body. 
These are the analogies that underlie the 
teachings of Jesus, as recorded by John, 
concerning the spiritual needs and life. He 
is the Bread of Life, the Water of Life, . 
the Life. 

Jesus knew—what so many religious 
teachers forget—(1) That the only way to 
lift up a Lost Soul is to appeal to the un- 
quenchable Thirst for Eternal Life (see 
4th Beatitude) ; (2) That this can be done 
in no other way than by awakening con- 
science, and through it to rouse it to a 
sense of its sinful and lost condition (see 
Ist Beatitude). 


Verse 16.—“Go call thy husband”. Jesus 
with a touch of Omniscience—always in re- 
serve for Messianic ends—thus puts His 
finger upon the central core of her sin. 

Verse 17.—‘I have no husband”. The 
question aroused the slumbering conscience. 

Verse 20—‘Thou hast well said”—the 
omniscient answer, probing her blackened 
life, forced confession and recognition of 
Jesus as a Prophet. The way was thereby 
opened for the passage to the supreme Re- 
ligious Question on which Jesus was intent. 

Verse 20—“Our fathers worshipped”, etc. 
As the Prophet is a Jew, the conflicting 
question between Gerizim and Jerusalem is 
brought forward by the woman; not—we 
think—as a matter of controversy, but of 
sincere inquiry. What about the claim of 
each to be the one perpetual place of wor- 
ship? 

Her Samaritan “fathers” had built a tem- 
ple, on Mount Gerizim to which she 
pointed her finger, and claimed that it was 
the only place where God would meet man. 
It was all-important for her to know if that 
were so. 

Verses 20-24.—The reply of the Prophet 
goes to the heart of the matter: (1) “Sal- 
vation is from the Jews’, i. e., originating 
with them, as she well knew; but not—as 
the Jews thought—exclusively for them, 
but for all the world; (2) A New Econ- 
omy is to take the place of the Old, in 
which God’s worshippers will no longer be 
called to go up to Gerizim or to Jerusalem, 


but wherever they are found shall there- — 


worship Him “in spirit and in truth’; (3) 
The Father is not seeking to lead men to 
earthly shrines, but is intently engaged in 
seeking such men to worship Him, making | 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

e. In the midst of the prophecy Jesus 
had summoned the woman to an act of 
personal faith: “Believe Me’ (v. 21), to 
which she responded by announcing her 
expectation of a coming Messiah; and in an 
instant received the revelation of Jesus, 
“I am He!” 


The supreme moment had been reached. 
Jesus had made to this Samaritan, Heathen 
Woman such a clear and explicit revelation 
of His Messiahship as He had not made in 
Judea, and as He did not make to His 
Disciples until long after that. 

‘The Woman did not say, “I believe!” 
but her mission to her Samaritan neigh- 
bors, entered upon a few moments later, 
was the best evidence of the genuineness 
of her Faith. It was for this that Jesus 
had been preparing her. 

The Woman, who but an hour ago was 
living a sordid and degraded life, had be- 
lieved and had been transformed,—herself 
now a Sign of Messiah’s Saving Power. 


2. John, having completed the story of 
the Conquest of this Woman by the Well, 
proceeds to record the Preparation for and 
Anticipation of the First Harvest of Samar- 
itans, in which she played so prominent a 
part.—Ch. iv. 22-38. 


(1) The Return of the Disciples and 
their chilling Reception of the Woman per- 
haps had something to do with leading her 
to hasten away with the Missionary Mes- 
sage that roused the Samaritans (ch. iv. 
27-30). 

The churlish reception by the Disciples— 
steeped in prejudice—hastened the Wom- 
an’s Mission and its speedy Results, in the 


Samaritans seen coming across the fields 
towards the Well. 

(2) Meanwhile Jesus sought to prepare 
the Disciples to Receive the Coming 
Samaritans, by giving them some glimpses 
of the Character of His Work and their 
Work in the World (ch. iv. 31-38). 

There was involved in it something in- 
finitely more important than even provid- 
ing for the necessities of this life; infinitely 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
that His one business in the work of Re- 
demption on which He has sent His Son. 

Verse 24.—“God is Spirit”. That is not 
a new revelation, but simply a statement of 
the essential nature of God. What is new 
here is the consequence Jesus draws from 
it with reference to the worship of the fu- 
ture,—“the idea of the children of God 
offering throughout the whole world con- 
stant adoration”. Compare Malachi i. 11. 

Verse 26.—‘I am He’’—one of 
the “I ams” of Jesus—was the compelling 
word that brought Faith. 

This is the first of the “J ams’ that fell 
from the lips of Jesus. Study them as 
summing up the fullest possible exhibition 
of His person and work, and of that per- 
fect satisfaction of the spiritual wants of 
all men which is to be found in Him alone. 
See John iv. 26; vi. 20; vi. 36, 48; vi. 41, 
ieee aatin, Wea Erlewbe, EY api, Reese. yp 1G 
ne PE, IVS clr peo maa TELS ahiey (OY ql ilo 
XV So XVI SO; x Villy 3 7eee eeu VWI 
Four Gospels?” 


“Jesus and His Disciples” is no adequate 
heading for this brief section. The Woman 
and her Mission and the Samaritans flock- 
ing to Jesus, are the prominent factors in 
it, along with the Disciples;—she doing her 
missionary work, while Jesus prepares the 
Disciples to give to the Samaritans a dif- 
ferent reception from that which they ac- 
corded her. 

Verse 27——When the Disciples returned 
they were amazed, and had only a most 
chilling reception for the Woman. It was 
a disgrace for a Jew to converse with a 
Samaritan, worst of all with a Samaritan 
Woman—i. e., a violation of all the Phari- 
saic proprieties! They were silent because 
astounded. 

Verse 28.—‘Then” in this verse is “there- 
fore’, as if this reception might have been 
the reason for the Woman’s hastening 
away. But the facts, that she left her 
waterpot (forgetting her errand), and went 
with such a direct and eager message, 
would seem to show that she had given 
little heed to their manifestation of re- 
spectability and self-righteousness. 

Verses 29, 30.—The effect upon the 
Samaritans was instantaneous. Had not 
a miracle been wrought in her case? 
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different from their narrow and sordid 
Messianic notions. 

a. When the Disciples—intent upon the 
things of this world—urged Him to eat of 
what they had bought, He assured them 
that His meat was to accomplish as Mes- 
siah the Father's Work of Redemption, and 
pointed them exultantly to the coming 
crowd of Samaritans as that in which He 
was supremely interested (vv. 31-35). 

b. He then set forth for them the Gen- 
eral Law of the Kingdom in proclaiming 
the Gospel—with its Sowing and Waiting— 
to which the present immediate Harvest in 
which His Soul greatly exulted was an 
exception (vv. 36-38). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The Disciples, with their inveterate Jew- 
ish prejudices, were but poorly fitted to 
bear the Gospel to the Gentile World. So 
Jesus, while the Samaritans were hastening 
to Him across the fields, used the time to 
begin in them the Preparation for a larger 
outlook, which He continued by an object- 
lesson in the two days of Evangelism in 
Samaria. 

Verse 35.—‘‘Lift up your eyes”, etc. It 
was yet four months till the time when the 
great grain-fields just before them would 
ripen; but He bids them lift up their eyes 
and behold the greater spiritual harvest— 
in the crowds of coming Samaritans—al- 
ready white for the reaper. 


4. The Eager Invitation of the Samari- 
tans who had come from the City on the 
word of the Woman, led Jesus to spend 
Two Notable Days with them; in which 
they Welcomed and Professed their Faith 
in Him as the Messiah, the Savior of the 
World.—Ch. iv. 39-41. 

Two degrees of Faith—both beyond and 
above the Faith of Miracles—are here dis- 
tinguished: Faith based on human testi- 
mony concerning Jesus; and Faith arising 
from personal contact with Jesus and ex- 
perience of Him. The two go together in 
the complete Christian experience, as they 
did in the case of the Samaritan converts. 

(1) The First Stage in their Faith had 
its origin in the Woman’s Testimony (ch. 
TV eesO))e 

(2) The Second Stage, a higher one, was 
reached through their own vital personal 
Experience, based on Jesus’ own words 
(ch. iv. 40, 41). 

(3) Through this Faith the Samaritans 
reached assured Knowledge that Jesus was 
the Messiah, the World 
(ch. iv. 42). 

Testimony is at the foundation of prac- 
tically all the most important knowledge. 
These Samaritans had the testimony of the 
Woman to Jesus’ exercise of Omniscience ; 
the confirmation of it in the transformation 
of her character; the witness of their own 


personal observation; and the witness of 
the Spirit——so that they could say, not 


Savior of the 


“What a difference between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews! Here a miracle of 
knowledge without eclat, is enough to dis- 
pose the hearts of the people to come to 
Jesus; while in Judea eight months of toil 
have not procured for Him one hour of 
such refreshment” (Godet). 

Note John’s constant use of Faith and 
Believe. It is a common notion that the 
foundation of Paul’s teaching is faith, while 
that of John’s is Jove. Tested by the vo- 
cabularies of John and Paul, this distinc- 
tion is entirely without foundation. Mat- 
thew uses the word believe 11 times; Mark 
15 times; Luke 9 times; John, in his Gos- 
pel alone, 100 times, or almost as many 
times as all the other New Testament 
writers — Paul included —taken together. 
John’s is the Gospel of Faith, and he the 
Apostle of Faith. And Paul—if distinction 
is to be made, which we deny—ought rather 
to be called the Apostle of Love; for, while 
the word love (agapee) occurs only 7 
times in John’s Gospel and 17 times in his 
First Epistle, it is found 73 times (often 
translated charity) in Paul’s writings. See 
“Why Four Gospels?” 

Study the ‘Nature and Stages of Faith, 
as here exhibited. 

Verse 41, 42—Jesus’ “own word” (lo- 
gos), as a rational presentation, may here 
be contrasted with the Woman’s “saying” 
(Jalia), her eager and perhaps diffuse re- 
port of her interview with Jesus. 

These early converts probably laid the 
foundation for the Church in Samaria, 


gathered later by the preaching of Philip 
(Acts viii. 5). 
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simply we believe, but we know. 

Two days only of such joyful experience 
was permitted to Jesus. His work was to 
be among the Jews, and the end was to be 
His rejection and death. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

As perhaps the very best illustration of 
the methods of the Great Teacher, this 
scene in Samaria calls for most careful 


study of the Scripture as printed herewith. 


II. The Second Manifestation of Jesus to the Non-Jewish World, as the Savior for the 
W orld,—in Galilee to a Gentile Nobleman.—Ch. iv. 43-54. 


The Second Instance given of Jesus’ 
Revelation to the Non-Jewish World, was 
in Healing the Son of the King’s Officer 
in Capernaum—a Representative Gentile— 
to whom Jesus Manifested Himself as the 
Author and Arbiter of Life,—leading Him 
and his Household to Faith and into Cov- 
enant with God. 

1. After the short Season of Refreshment 
in Samaria, Jesus continued His Advance 
into Galilee where he found the Galileans 
prepared to give Him Welcome, though not 
on Substantial Grounds.—Ch. iv. 43-45. 
Jesus “was not privileged to enjoy the 
fruits of this work of sowing longer than 
two days. A more arduous work of sow- 
ing yet awaited Him” (Weiss). 

(1) He hastened to enter upon His work 
in Galilee, His own country (Judea) being 
now closed against Him (ch. iv. 43, 44). 

He could testify from bitter experience 
that there was no honor for Him as a 
prophet in His own country. 

(2) The “faith” with which the Galileans 
greeted Him was merely the faith of mira- 
cles, following upon what they had seen 
Him do in Jerusalem,—faith in a Wonder- 
worker (ch. iv. 45). 


2. The Second Coming of Jesus to Cana 
was the occasion of a Second Sign—the 
Healing of the Sick Son of a Nobleman— 
a typical Gentile—through which Sign the 
Faith of Miracles was to be transformed 
into personal, living, Saving Faith,—in this 
once more Exceptional Case.—Ch. iv. 46- 
ae This King’s Officer—belonging prob- 
ably to the Court of Herod the Tetrarch— 
who came from Capernaum and personally 
besought Jesus to Go Down and Heal his 
Son—met only with apparent Rebuke (ch. 
iv. 46-48). 


“Not Samaria and its willingness to hear 
was the place that God had appointed as 
the field for the work of Jesus, but Galilee, 
which was not ready to receive Him. 
Here, through continuous hard labor to 
win the hearts which in the ordinary course 
of nature were locked to Him, was His 
mission. How He performed this mission 
the Older Gospels have, in the greater por- 
tion of their contents, reported in detail. 
Our Evangelist again reports only a single 
incident from this activity, namely, how He 
succeeded here too in changing the mere 
faith in Him on account of His miracles 
into a faith in Him and His word. This 
is the narrative of the healing of the No- 
bleman’s son in Capernaum” (Weiss). 


Verse 44—‘In His own country”, if un- 
derstood of Judea, the region of His birth, 
justifies the literal sense of the Greek 
words translated “for” (v. 44) and “then” 


(v. 45). Some, perhaps most, assume that 
the reference is to Galilee or Nazareth; 
which involves special difficulty in ex- 
plaining. 


Verse 45.—Jesus avoided exciting this 
Faith in Himself as a mere Wonder- 
Worker, as blinding the people to His spir- 
itual work and tending to confirm their 
false notions of His Messianic mission. 


Verse 46.—The King’s Officer, living at 
Capernaum, had heard of the deeds of the 
Wonder-Worker which were being every- 
where talked of, and went to Cana to 
fetch Him to Capernaum to ply His mag- 
ical art. Jesus must needs go down that 
the man might see the works of the thau- 
maturge in order to believe. Jesus’ 
rebuke was to disillusion him, and to lift 
him out of this lower faith—which he 
shared with all Gililee, but which was of 
no value—into the higher Faith that leads 
to Salvation. 
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(2) The Officer’s Second Appeal showed 
that his supreme interest was in the Life 
of his Child; to which Jesus responded, 


not by going to Capernaum with Him, but> 


by a simple “Thy Son Liveth” (ch. iv.. 
49, 50). 


3. John records the Faith of the Officer 
and its Confirmation by the Healing: of his 
Son by Jesus at a distance—resulting in the 
First Fruits among the Gentiles of Galilee 
in a Saved Household.—Ch. iv. 51-54. 


(1) The man Believed and Obeyed; and 
as he went on his way he met his slaves 
who assured him that the Child’s Recovery 
began from the hour when Jesus had ui- 
tered His word of promise and power 
(vv. 51, 52)- 

(2) This Sign—the second wrought by 
Jesus when He was coming out of Judea 
into Galilee—was accompanied by a greater 
Sign, in the Saving of the Nobleman and 
his Household, making it a Double Mir- 
acle (vv. 53, 54). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The Healing of the Nobleman’s Son may 
be profitably compared with the later mir- 
acle of the Healing of the Centurion’s Ser- 
vant, as given in Matthew viii. 5-13 and in 
Luke vii. 1-10,—with which it is some- 
times confused. Look at the contrasts: In 
this miracle the subject is a Gentile; in the 
other a Jew. The Nobleman went to 
Jesus; the Centurion sent servants to Him. 
The Nobleman returned home believing, 
when he had secured the promise of heal- 
ing; the Centurion requested Jesus not to 
come down, for he had absolute faith in 
His power to heal without coming. John 
tells us that the Nobleman and his House- 
hold believed; Matthew and Luke repre- 
sent Jesus as extolling the faith of the 
Centurion as above everything He had wit- 
nessed even in Israel. 

Verse 53.—‘Himself believed”, etc. This 
is a double miracle of Jesus, as the Author 
and Arbiter of Life, in response to Faith. 
The spiritual healing brought the subjects 
into the Kingdom of God. 


SixtH Stupy.—TuHe First Crisis oF UNBELIEF IN JERUSALEM :—THE 
SELF-REVELATION OF THE INCARNATE SON OF Gop AT JERUSALEM, 
ONE WITH, AND WORKER WITH, THE FATHER IN THE WorLp’s RE- 
DEMPTION,—THE MeEssIANIc CLAIM EMBODIED AND CONFIRMED BY THE 
HEALING OF THE CRIPPLE.—Ch. v. 1-47. 


Jesus’ OrricrAL CLAIM AT THE JEWISH RELIGIouS CENTER TO BE THE MESSIAH 
1. The Healing on the Sabbath, Embodying the Claim to be Messiah 
(1) The Sign and the Circumstances giving it its Significance 


Ch. v. i 


After these things there was a feast [Many ancient authorities read 


the feast| of the Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 
2. Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep gate a pool, which is called in 


Helpless Hebrew Bethesda [some ancient authorities read Bethsaida, others, Beth- 
Humanity gzatha], having five porches. 3. In these lay a multitude of them that were 
sick, blind, halt, withered [many ancient authorities insert, wholly or in part, 
waiting for the moving of the water: 4 for an angel of the Lord went down 
at certain seasons info the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then 
first after the troubling of the water stepped in was made whole, with what- 
soever disease he was holden). 
5. And a certain man was there, which had been thirty and eight years 
Offer to in his infirmity. 6. When Jesus saw him lying, and knew that he had been 
Heal How long time in that case, he saith unto him, Wouldst thou be made 
whole? 
7. The sick man answered him, Sir [or, Lord], I have no man, when the 
Public water is troubled, to put me in the pool: but while I am coming another 
Proof steppeth down before me. 


8. Jesus saith unto him, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk. 9. And 


straightway the man was made whole, and took up his bed and walked. 
(2) Occasion of First Persecution of Jesus in Judea, because of this Claim 
Now it was the sabbath on that day. 10. So the Jews said unto him ~ 
The Man that was cured, It is the sabbath, and it is not lawful for thee to take up thy 
Arraigned bed. 11. But he answered them, He that made me whole, the same sai 
unto me, Take up thy bed and walk. 


e 
—- e's, 
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12. They asked him, Who is the man that said unto thee, Take up thy 
bed, and walk? 13. But he that was healed wist not who it was: for Jesus 
had conveyed himself away, a multitude being in the place. 14. Afterward 
Jesus findeth him in the temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou art made 
whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee. 

15. The man went away, and told the Jews that it was Jesus which had 
made him whole. 16. And for this cause did the Jews persecute Jesus, be- 
cause he did these things on the sabbath. 


2. Messianic Claim of Jesus, the Jewish Charge, and His VindicationHis CLaIM: 
(1) Equal with God the Father, and Lord of the Sabbath 


17. But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh even until now, and 
I work. 18. For this cause therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he not only brake the sabbath, but also called God his own Father, 
making himself equal with God. 


(2) The Father’s Worker of Redemption, Equipped by the Father as Messiah 


Working 
in Concert 


Giver 
of Life 


19. Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he doeth, these the 
Son also doeth in like manner. 20. For the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth: and greater works than these will 
he shew him, that ye may marvel. 

21. For as the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son also quickeneth whom he will. 

22. For neither doth the Father judge any man, but he hath given all 
judgment unto the Son; 23 that all may honor the Son even as the honor the 
Ses He that honoreth not the son honoreth not the Father which sent 

im. 


(3) Made by the Father the Arbiter of Life and Destiny 


Life 
by Faith 


Judgment 


Resur- 
rection 


24. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life. 

25. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall 
live. 26. For as the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son 
also to have life in himself: 27 and he gave him authority to execute judg- 
ment, because he is the Son of man [or, a son of man]. 

28. Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the 
tombs shall hear his voice, 29 and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done [or, practised] 
ill, unto the resurrection of judgment. 


3. His Authority from His Oneness with the Father, Who is His Witness and Surety 


‘The 
Father's 
Witness 


Witness 
of Works 


Scripture 
Witness 


30. I can of myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is 
righteous; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 

31. If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. 32. It is another 
that beareth witness of me; and I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
of me is true. 

33. Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne witness unto the truth. 
34. But the witness which I receive is not from man: howbeit I say these 
things, that ye may be saved. 35. He was the lamp that burneth and shineth: 
and ye were willing to rejoice for a season in his light. 

36. But the witness which I have is greater than that of John: for the 
works which the Father hath given me to accomplish, the very works that I 
do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 

37. And the Father which sent me, he hath borne witness of me. Ye 
have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his form. 38. And ye 
have not his word abiding in you: for whom he sent, him ye believe not. 

39. Ye search the scriptures [or, Search the Scriptures], because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life; and these are they which bear wit- 
ness of me. 


4. As Judge He Condemns the Rejecters, as does Moses also 


Unbelief 
Perverse 


40. And ye will not come to me, that ye may have life. 41. I receive 
not glory from men. 42. But I know you, that ye have not the love of God 
in yourselves. 43. I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive. 44. How can 
ye believe, which receive glory one of another, and the glory that cometh 
from the only God [some ancient authorities read, the only one] ye seek not? 


(Vol. viii—11) 


at 
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45. Think not that I will accuse you to the Father: there is one that 


Moses 
Accusing 


accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. 
believed Moses, ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. 


46. For if ye 
47. But if ye 


believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words? 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of this Chapter is—The Self- 


Revelation of the Incarnate Son of God as 
Messiah at Jerusalem, as One with, and 
Worker with, the Father in His Purpose 
for the World’s Redemption,—His Messi- 
anic Claim being embodied and confirmed 
This is— 
Tue ForMAL OFFICIAL CLAIM OF JESUS TO 
BE THE MESSIAH 


by the Healing of the Cripple. 


It was this Claim, and Jesus’ substantia- 
tion of it by a convincing Sign and the 
Argument drawn from that Sign, that 
brought on the First Crisis of Unbelief in 
Jerusalem. 


The Topics for guidance in the Study— 
which should always be carried on with 
the Scripture in hand—will be found sug- 
gested in that Scripture as printed above. 

1. John begins with an account of the 
Sign itself—the Healing of the helpless 
Cripple at the Pool of Bethesda on the Sab- 
bath—and of Jesus’ Claim to be the Mes- 
siah which He based upon it, and which led 
to the inauguration of His Persecution by 
the Jews.—Ch. v. 1-16. 

(1) He relates the Sign, and notes the 
Circumstances connected with it and giving 
it its Significance, and that enabled Jesus to 
base upon it His Claim to be the Messiah, 
the Son of God, sent to carry out the 
Father’s Purpose of Redemption (ch. v. 
I-9). 

a. Some time after the withdrawal of 
Jesus from Judea, and His Manifestations 
to the Non-Jewish World, He went up to 
Jerusalem to attend the Passover (v. I). 

b. In one of the Porches by the Pool of 
Bethesda, He found a helpless and hopeless 
Cripple whom He healed instantaneously, 
and sent away carrying His Couch (on the 
Sabbath) as a public proof of his having 
been healed (vv. 2-9). 


The case was a desperate one. 
come to deliver. 


He was 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.—John y. 26, 27. 

Time.—Probably the Passover in A. D. 
28, the Second Passover in Jesus’ Public 
Ministry. This was only a few months af- 
ter the visits to Samaria and Galilee. 

Verse 1—The Feast, etc., probably the 
Passover, as shown by— 

(1) This reading of “the Feast”, in many 
of the Greek manuscripts, adopted by Tisch- 
endorf in his 8th ed., most naturally means 
The Passover. So Irenaeus calls it a Pass- 
over. 

(2) The Most appropriate occasion for 
making His Official Claim as Messiah was: 
the Passover. 

(3) This makes out the list of His Pass- 
overs recognized by the Fathers: 

First, at the Cleansing of the Temple 
Cra Ns 

Second, this one, after a winter (see 
Wordsworth on iv. 35); 

Third, at the time of the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand (vi.) ; 

Fourth, that at which He suffered. 

Verse 4.—‘For an Angel’, etc. Perhaps 
a popular belief, which, however, in record- 
ing, John recognizes as having a foundation 
and gives to it the sanction of inspiration. 
The periodical appearance was an appropri- 
ate providential preparation for the great 
Sign to be wrought. 

The Revisers reject the passage as an in- 
terpolation; although the vast majority of 
the manuscripts have it, and, as Words- 
worth suggests, at least as good reasons 
can be given for its being inserted in the 
many as for its omission in the few. 

Verse 5.—“Held by his sickness”, etc. In- 
dicating the desperate malady, explaining 
the compassion of Jesus, and exalting the 
Sign. 

Verse 6.—Wilt thou be made whole?” 
This is an example of “unsolicited interro- 
gation” on Christ’s part, as the case of the 
cure of the man born blind is one of “un- 
solicited healing”. 

Verse 8.—“Rise”, etc. The man’s faith 
responded in obedience, the healing was in- 
stantaneous, and he went bearing his couch. 
although it was the Sabbath. 
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(2) Naturally the Jews (here the Sanhe- 
drin), who regarded it as their business to 
see that the law of the Sabbath was ob- 
served, made the Healing—by whomsoever 
done—the occasion of an attack upon the 
Healer (ch. v. 10-16). 

a. Not knowing that it was Jesus, they 
arraigned the man for Sabbath-breaking; 
who in his defence pleaded the author- 
ity of the one who had healed him (vv. 
1O,/ IL): 

b. Later Jesus, who had “glided” out of 
the crowd at the Pool and disappeared be- 
fore the man was able to recognize Him, 
sought for and found him in the Temple, 
and warned him against the repetition of 
the “sin” that had brought the evil upon 
him,—in which again he was a fit type of 
lost humanity (vv. 12-14). 

Jesus distinctly recognized the man’s 
“sin” as the cause of his wrecked condi- 
tion. “The wages of sin is death”. 
ing (vv. 15, 16). 

c. It was then that the man, in further 
vindication of himself, informed the Jews 
that it was Jesus, and that they turned their 
persecution upon Jesus for Sabbath-break- 
ing (v. 15, 16). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 10—“The Jews”, etc. That the 
Sanhedrin discussion (vv. I5, 33), and 
especially from the connection of the dis- 
cussion with the Temple. They ignore the 
healing, the recognition of which would 
have discredited the attack. 


Verse 15.—“Told the Jews”, etc. The 
motive of the man was “the supplement- 
ary vindication of the authority in obedience 
to which he had acted, though it was the 
Sabbath (vv. 9, 10), and which he was 
bound to name to the Jews. This author- 
ity is with him decidedly higher than that 
of the Sanhedrin; and he not only employs 
it for his own acquittal, but even defies 
them with it. Comp. the man born blind 
(Aik She, IGA, Bley TRI, 


Verse 16.—“Therefore”, etc. The ground 
on which the Jewish officials made\ Jesus 
the object of their persecution was His 
violation of the Sabbath law as they inter- 
preted it. This was a mere subterfuge. 
Study the progress of the persecution, from 
this informal exhibition of malice and wish 
to slay Him, to deliberate purpose, con- 
certed plot, formal arraignment, judicial 
condemnation, and crucifixion. 


2. John relates how Jesus, in reply to the 
Charge of the Jews, put forward His one 
recorded Official Presentation of His Claim 
to be the Messiah sent by God for the Re- 
demption of the World, and vindicated that 
Claim by His Works accompanied by over- 
whelming Reasons.—Ch. vy. 17-29. 

Jesus’ OrriciAL CLAIM TO BE MESSIAH 


In Galilee the questions of Sabbath law 
and His Messiahship were matters of de- 
bate with the Pharisees and Scribes; at 
Jerusalem Jesus met the leaders of the 
people who, as the spiritual authorities, had 
the right of deciding and the responsibility. 
Jesus here made the Mission of the Son of 
God and the Son of Man so plain to the 
Jews that the rejection of Him was their 
own virtual condemnation. 


The Points made in Pressing the Claim 
are set forth with admirable clearness and 
cogency. 

(1) In answer to their charge of Sab- 
bath-breaking, He claimed distinctly to be 
Equal with God Who was His own Father, 
and therefore to have control over the Sab- 
bath Law and (by implication) over all 
the Mosaic Regulations (ch. v. 17, 18). 

This the Jews charged Him with, regard- 


ing it as blasphemy; and He freely admit- 
ted it. There can be no misunderstanding 


Jesus found the _ starting-point in 
their charge of Sabbath-breaking, which 
they based on the Sabbath-rest of God 
(Ex. xx. 11). There was a permissible, 
and indeed obligatory, Sabbath activity. 
Since the creation was finished God had, 
up to that moment, been unrestingly active 
for human salvation, in the work in which 
He, the Son, as Messiah, was engaged. The 
‘Gssue” was thus distinctly made up on a 
double charge, and on this the discussion 
proceeded. 

Augustine (on Gen. iv. 12) said truly: 
“The whole of God’s fabric of the Universe 
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the Claim of Jesus to Deity, except by a 
misinterpretation of Scripture that violates 
the commonest grammatical and lexical 
principles, and runs counter to the teach- 
ings of the entire New Testament. 


(2) He claimed to be, as the “Son of 
Man” (v. 27), i. e. the Son of God incar- 
nate, the Father’s Worker, equipped by 
the Father as Messiah to carry out His 
Promise and Purpose of Redemption (ch. 
Vv. 19-23). 

a. Working in Concert with the Father, 
the Two being One (vv. 19, 20). 

b. Made by the Father the Giver of Life, 
so that it was His prerogative to heal the 
Impotent Man (v. 21). 

c. Given the Power of Judgment, so that 
He was by right Lord of the Sabbath (v. 
22). 

(3) He claimed to have been made by 
the Father, as the Son of Man, the Arbiter 
of Life and Destiny (ch. v. 23-29). 

a. Obedience to Jesus, and Faith in His 
Mission as sent by the Father, are, there- 
fore, the conditions of Salvation and Eter- 
nal Life (v. 23). 

b. To Him the Father has committed the 
spiritual invisible present quickening of 
men, i. e., their regeneration (vv. 21, 24, 
25, 26) ; the raising of the dead literally (v. 
28) ; and also the Judgment (vv. 22, 27, 24, 
30) connected with both the spiritual and 
the literal resurrections (vv. 24-20). 


3. John relates how Jesus vindicated His 
Claim by appealing to His Oneness with 
the Father, and to the Father Himself as 
His Witness and Surety.—Ch. v. 30-30. 

(1) His Oneness with the Father gives 
assurance that His decision and actions will 
perfectly accord (see verse 19) with what 
He knows to be the Father’s will (ch. v. 
30). 

(2) His Claim is not dependent upon 
His own Testimony; He has, in various 
forms and abundant quantity, the Witness 
of the Father to His Messiahship (ch. v. 
31-39). 

a. He passes by the Testimony of John 
as being that of a man only, although highly 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
would be dissolved, if God’s operative 
power and administrative rule were ever 
withdrawn”; but God’s higher activity was 
in Redemption. 

A new, and practically demonstrative ex- 
hibition of the proofs of Jesus’ Deity will 
be found in Professor Warfield’s work, 
“The Lord of Glory”, just issued by the 
American Tract Society. 


Verse 19.—In His work as Messiah He is 
not a mere imitator of the Father, but 
works from a common impulse as the Son 
of God from Whom the Father has no con- 
cealed purposes,—One with the Father. 


“Verily, verily’; Amen, amen. This is 
the beginning of a series of “double veri- 
lies’. No other Evangelist uses this ex- 
pression, but John uses it 25 times. He 
puts it in the mouth of Jesus only, Who 
nexer uses it except in connection with 
the life-and-death truths of Christianity to 
give them added emphasis. 

Study the double verilies, beginning with 
John i. 51, as summing up all these great 
truths; especially those in this chapter. 

Verse 27—“Son of Man”, etc. Jesus 
claim is that the Father has equipped Him, 
as the “Son of Man”, not as the Son of 


‘God, for the Mission of Messiah. As the 


Son of God all these things belong to Him 
equally with the Father. It is only officially 
and as Incarnate that He is subordinate to 
the Father. 


This Claim of Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and to exercise the prerogatives of the Mes- 
siah, did not rest upon His own affirmation, 
but on His relations to the Father Who 
sent Him. 

Verse 30—“I can of mine own self do 
nothing”; etc., i. e., as the Son Incarnate, 
the Son of Man. Yet because of His essen- 
tial Oneness, as the Son of God, with the 
Father, “the continuous self-revelation of 
God in His consciousness, whereby the 
hearing (akousia) from the Father, which 
He possessed in His preexistent state, is 
continued in time” (Meyer). 

Verse 31.—“If I bear witness” etc., i. e., 
“Tf my testimony were unsupported, B a 
might reject it as untrue”, 

Verse 33—“Ye have sent unto John”. 
The Sanhedrin had, as the Evangelist re- 
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honored by themselves (vy. 31-35). 

b. His appeal is a double one (vv. 36-39). 

(a) To “the Works” that the Father had 
given Him to do (‘the very miracles I am 
now doing’), showing His Divine commis- 
sion (v. 36); 

(b) To the Word of the Father Who had 
spoken to them (vv. 37, 38), especially in 
the Scriptures in which they believed eter- 
nal life was revealed, and rightly, because 
there He as the Messiah was _ fore- 
announced (v. 39). 

It was a great argument, supported by a 
Sign. from which there was no escape ex- 
cept by repudiating the laws of evidence; 
but it proved unavailing. Their Official 
Rejection must be followed by Messiah’s 
Official Judgment. 


4. John relates How Jesus, taking His 
place of Authority as the Divinely-com- 
missioned Judge, proceeded to Condemn 
His Rejecters, and to show them that even 
Moses in whom they perversely trusted had 
nothing but Condemnation for them.—Ch. 
Y. 40-47. 

(1) His Condemnation had abundant 
foundation (ch. v. 40-44). 

a. Their Refusal, after all this testimony 
to His Messiahship, to seek Life in receiv- 
ing Him (vv. 40, 41). 

b. Their moral perversity, showing their 
want of love to God (v. 42). 

c. Their following impostors (soon to be 
in evidence) instead of Himself (v. 43). 

d. Their self-idolatry and mutual admir- 
ation, which excluded from their hearts the 
supreme regard that God requires for Him- 
self alone (v. 44). 

(2) Turning the tables upon them, Jesus 
then showed that even Moses could have 
only Condemnation for them (ch. v. 45-47). 


Their Rejection of all the Evidence—so 
complete and cogent—of Jesus’ Claim to be 
the Messiah, left them in hopeless Con- 
demnation. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
lates (ch. i. 19-22), sent a delegation to 
John the Baptist; but Jesus’ appeal was, 
not to a man, distinguished though he was, 
but to His Father (vv. 34-36). 

Verses 34-37. In bringing forward the 
supporting testimony, Jesus adduces the 
miraculous works given Him by the Father, 
attesting” His Divine Commission; and the 
words of God through the Prophets, in the 
entire Old Testament Scriptures. 

Verse 39.—The Authorized Version trans- 
lates “Search” as an imperative, while the 
Revised Versions makes it indicative. “Ye 
search the Scriptures, because ye think’”— 
and think rightly—“that in them”, etc. He 
challenged them to judge Him by their own 
Scriptures, of the truth of which they were 
fully convinced. 


Verses 40-44.—In their Condemnation the 
Judge sums up in four counts, any one of 
which is conclusive as against them, in 
their rejection of Jesus as the Messiah, sent 
of God. Faith in Him is incompatible with 
all these things. 


Verse 45. “Moses, on whom ye have set 
your hope’. Their law condemned them, 
and its teacher was on the side of the 
Christ. The Old Testament is the revela- 
tion of Jehovah-Jesus, in its types and 
prophecies, and in its history in the unfold- 
ing purpose of Redemption; the Christ of 
history matches the Christ of Moses and 
the Prophets. 

It was no part of Jesus’ work to accuse 
them to the Father (see iii. 17); their own 
Moses, in whom they boasted, convicts them 
(vv. 44, 45). 

In disbelieving Jesus, they disbelieved 
Moses who “wrote of’ Him; and disbeliev- 
ing Moses’ “writings” they could not be ex- 
pected to believe Jesus’ “words”. 

“Moses and Christ must be both accepted, 
or both rejected. The full acceptance of 
either involves the acceptance of the other” 
(Gray). 
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SEVENTH StTuDY.—THE GALILEAN CRISIS OF UNBELIEF:—THE Two SIGNS 
THAT LED UP TO THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS CONCERNING FaitTH IN HIs 
ATONING SACRIFICE, THAT BROUGHT THE CRISIS TO ITS CULMINATION ,— 
(1) The Miraculous Feeding of the Multitudes (including the Disci- 
ples) at the Passover-Season; (2) The Rescue of the Disciples from 
the engulfing Night-Storm.—Cnh. vi. 1-21. 


I—THE FIRST SIGN—in which Jesus Manifested Himself, at His Third Pass- 
over Season, as the Sacrificial Lamb of God, the only Way of Everlasting Life, by taking 
the place of the Paschal Lamb in Feeding the Five Thousand,—leading to their Attempt 
to Crown Him over an Earthly Kingdom, which He Baffled.—Ch. vi. 1-15. 


1. The Occasion of the Eucharistic Sign, and Hints at its Meaning and Aim 
Ch. vi. 1. After these things Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of 
Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 2. Anda great multitude followed him, 
Passover because they beheld the signs which he did on them that were sick. 3. And 
Season Jesus went up into the mountain, and there he sat with his disciples. 4. Now 
the passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand. 

5. Jesus therefore lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude 

Divine cometh unto him, saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread [or, loaves], 
Purpose that these may eat? 6. And this he said to prove him: for he himself knew 
what he would do. 

7. Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread [or, loaves] 
is not sufficient for them, that every one may take a little. 8. One of his 
disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto him, 9 There is a lad 
here, which hath five barley loaves, and two fishes: but what are these among 
sO many? 


2. The Sign, with the Eucharistic Blessing (in all the Gospels), and the Overplus 
10. Jesus said, Make the people sit down. Now there was much grass in 
the place. So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. 


Giving 11. Jesus therefore took the loaves; and having given thanks, he dis- 
Thanks tributed to them that were set down; likewise also of the fishes as much as 
they would. 


12. And when they were filled, he saith unto his disciples, Gather up the 

The Great broken pieces which remain over, that nothing be lost. 13. So they gathered 

Overplus them up, and filled twelve baskets with broken pieces from the five barley 
loaves, which remained over unto them that had eaten. 


3. Attempt to Crown Jesus as an Earthly King, and His Escape 
14. When therefore the people saw the sign [some ancient authorities 
A False read signs] which he did, they said, This is of a truth the prophet that cometh 
Faith into the world. 
15. Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to come and take 
ae by force, to make him king, withdrew again into the mountain himself 
alone. 


II._—THE SECOND SIGN—in which Jesus Manifested Himself as the Almighty and 
Everlasting King, by taking control of the Forces of Nature and Rescuing His Disciples 
in the Night Storm,—thereby pledging His Omnipotence for their Protection as the Future 
Founders of His True Kingdom.—Ch. vi. 16-21. 


1. The Peril of the Disciples, Symbolical of the Church’s Future Perils 
16. And when evening came, his disciples went down unto the sea; 17 
The Night and they entered into a boat, and were going over the sea unto Capernaum. 
Storm And it was now dark, and Jesus had not yet come to them. 18. And the sea 
was rising by reason of a great wind that blew. 


2. Jesus and the Rescue, Symbolical of Deliverances to the End 
19. When therefore they had rowed about five and twenty or thirty fur- 
eel Peas ita longs, they behold Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing nigh unto the boat: 
and they were afraid. 20. But he saith unto them, It is I; be not afraid. 
True 21. They were willing therefore to receive him into the boat: and 
Faith straightway the boat was at the land whither they were going. 
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I. Tue First S1icn—the Miraculous Feeding of the Five Thousand at the Passover 
Season (from its not being understood) led to a mistaken attempt to Crown Jesus as an 
Earthly King, according to the false Jewish notions of the Messiah,—which He baffled 
by withdrawing to the Mountain Region —Ch. vi. 1-15. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
These Two Signs explain the true nature, 


foundations and make-up of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It was not to be of this World, 
nor to be founded on force, nor to be made 
up of the worldly multitudes; but it was to 
be a Spiritual Kingdom, founded on Jesus’ 
Sacrificial Death, and drawing its inspira- 
tion from Faith in Him. 

In this First Sign—in which Jesus, with 
five barley cakes and two little fishes from 
a lad’s lunch-basket, satisfied the hunger of 
a great multitude—it is suggested that He 
had in mind a Redemptive Purpose, the 
purpose of Manifesting Himself as the Son 
of Man, the Life of the World. 

“The point of time here described was 
that in which there was consummated in 
Galilee a crisis similar to that which oc- 
curred in Judea, with this difference, al- 
Teady indicated, that the unbelief in Judea 
is violent and aggressive, and can end only 
in murder, while in Galilee, where it pro- 
ceeds from a simple feeling of being de- 
ceived after over-wrought expectation, it 
occasions only indifference: there is no kill- 
ing, there is a going away and a going away 
not to return” (vv. 66, 67) (Godet). 

Study these Four Narratives with the Aid 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. That of Rev. 
John Kerr, published by The American 
Tract Society, uses the text of the Ameri- 
can Standard Revision. 


1. John sets forth briefly the Occasion of 
the Eucharistic Sign, connecting it with the 
Passover, and hinting that Jesus had a spec- 
ial Purpose in connection with it—Ch. vi. 
1-9. 

(1) Just when His success as a Healer, 
in His Galilean Ministry, was at its height, 
Jesus withdrew across the Lake with His 
Disciples followed by a great multitude, 
choosing the Passover Season for His 
Withdrawal (ch. vi. 1-8). 

a. Jesus’ success in awakening the super- 
ficial Faith of Miracles—which was not 
what He wanted (since it merely exhausted 
Him and His Disciples, Mark vi. 31)—ac- 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.—John vi. 53. 

Time.—Probably the Third Passover of 
Jesus’ Public Ministry, in the Spring of 
PAZ DE 20: 

If the Feast, to which the Healing of the 
Cripple and the Official Claim to be the 
Messiah, belong, be the Second Passover of 
Jesus’ Ministry, this Sign belongs to the 
time of the Third. In this event, the great 
year of Jesus’ Galilean Ministry intervened 
between the two chapters (v. and vi),—the 
record of whose activities fill Matthew v. 
I-xiv. 12; Mark iii. I-vi. 29; Luke vi. I- 
ix. 9 (the later Perean Ministry follows 
this). 

Why does John select this one fact, and 
this one only, from the multitude that fill 
this year’s ministry of Jesus in Galilee? 
“Tt is enough to go back to the idea which 
governs this whole part—that of the devel- 
opment of the national unbelief’. All Four 
Evangelists narrate this Miracle. 


Verse 1.—“After these things”etc. “This 
is one of the few points at which all the 
narratives of the Four Evangelists touch 
one another and meet” (Wordsworth). See 
Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; Luke ix. 
10-17. 

“Sea of Tiberias’.—The name that in the 
Greek world had replaced the Gennesaret 
and Galilee of the older Gospels. 


Verse 2—“Great multitudes followed”, 
etc. It was first of all the old multitude 
attracted by the miracle-worker. 


Verse 4—“‘The Passover”, etc. This 
statement (not in the other Gospels) hints 
at the purpose of Jesus, and the opportune- 
ness of the season and place. A great 
number of caravans of Passover Pilgrims 
were gathering and converging to that point 
on their way by the east shore to Jerusalem. 
These added to the multitudes from the 
neighboring cities and from Galilee helped 
to make up the assemblage of 10,000 or 
more. 
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counts for His Withdrawal and the Multi- 
tude following Him (vv. 1, 2). 

b. His seating Himself with His Disci- 
ples for rest and instruction, in the hill 
country East of the Sea of Tiberias, was 
providentially timed to synchronize with the 
Passover Season (vv. 3, 4). 

(2) John relates that when Jesus saw the 
Passover multitudes He had in mind an 
Unrevealed Purpose, in preparing to carry 
out which He put His Disciples to the Test 
(ch. vi. 5-9). 

a. His question was intended to bring out 
the hopelessness of attempting to make any 
human provision for so great a mass (vv. 
5; 6). i 

b. The answers of Philip and Andrew 
confirmed the hopelessness (vv. 7-9). 

What Jesus had in mind was revealed in 
the discussions of the following day. He 
was to present Himself as the Paschal 
Lamb, miraculously supplying their needs, 
and thereby furnish a Sign that could be 
made the basis for teaching the second es- 
sential Doctrine of Christianity, that there 
is no Salvation and Life possible except 
through Atonement by the Sacrificial Death 
of the Messiah, i. e., through the “lifting 
up” of which He had told Nicodemus, not 
to an earthly throne like Herod’s, but to 
the Cross. 


2. John narrates with equal brevity the 
Sign itself, with the significant Eucharistic 
Blessing—and the overplus from the Barley 
Cakes, a Basket-full for each of the Disci- 
ples,—symbolical of the fulness of the pro- 
vision of Gospel Grace.—Ch. vi. 10-13. 

This one miracle being recorded by all 
the Evangelists, it was not necessary for 
John to repeat the particulars as found in 
In Matthew, Mark and 
Luke it is recorded as a Miracle, a work of 
John’s additions are 


the Synoptics. 


Supernatural Power. 
such as to bring out its Redemptive mean- 
ing as a Sign. 

Study the Four Accounts in the Har- 


mony, noting the resemblances and the dif- 
ferences; and the Jewish, Roman, Greek 
and Christian touches. 

The Seating is less detailed (having, 


Explanatory ‘Notes and Suggestions. 

Verse 5—‘‘Seeing the multitudes”. The 
Passover Season and the hungry Multitudes 
were the occasion of Jesus’ new revelation. 

“Not being able to go to Jerusalem for 
the feast (vii. I), Jesus on seeing these 
multitudes hastening towards Him in the 
wilderness, recognizes in this unexpected 
circumstance a signal from the Father. He 
puts this concourse in comparison with the 
feast which is about to be celebrated in Jer- 
usalem, and He says for Himself, for His 
disciples, for the multitude: ‘We also will 
have our Passover!’ This is the thought 
which sets in its true light the following 
miracle as the discourses connected with it 
prove” (Godet). 


Verse 5— ‘A great multitude cometh”, 
etc. Matthew (xiv. 13) says “afoot”, i. e., 
around the north end of the Lake. There 
is a ford near Bethsaida. 


Verse 5.—‘Whence shall we buy?” An 
insoluble question “from the standpoint of 
natural resources”. ‘Two hundred penny- 
worth”. Gr. denarii, better translated shil- 
lings,—equal to 6 pounds, or 30 dollars, of 
our money. : 


Verse 6.— “Himself knew”, etc. Jesus had 
His well-defined plan of procedure, though 
unrevealed, and He prepared the Disciples 
for it. 


Verse 9—“There is a lad”, etc. Andrew’s 
good-natured, perhaps almost jocose, prop- 
osition, about the boy with the lunch- 
basket, is a striking contrast to the magnifi- 
cent display of power which Jesus had in 
preparation for them. 

Verse 10.—“About 5,000”. In addition to 
these ‘‘men” there were “the women and 
children” (Matt. xiv. 21), making perhaps 
10,000 in all. 

Verse 11—‘As much as they would’— 
rather “wished”. A triumphant answer to 
Andrew’s derisive answer. 

Verse 12. “Gather up’, etc. John alone 
gives this order, and the reason for it,— 
the touch evidently of an eye-witness (as 
is also the mention of the spring grass), to 
meet the omission by the Synoptics.—‘‘That 
nothing be lost’—lest they should under-— 
value the Eucharistic act which had pro- 
duced this abundance. 


Verse 13—“Twelve baskets”. Perhaps 
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however, one added touch, “there was much 
grass in the place’, verse 10); the “giving 
thanks” is in all the Gospels; John adds 
that the f-agmenis were gathered up at the 
command of Jesus (verse 12). 


3. John alone records the Immediate Re- 
sults of the Sign,—the recognition of Jesus 
by the multitudes as the Jewish Messiah, 
and their baffled Purpose to take Him and 
make Him by Force an Earthly King.— 
Ch, vi. 11-15. 

This was the one thing that Jesus desired 
to avoid. In this very Sign He made pro- 
vision for exposing on the morrow this 
deadly Jewish error, and showing them 
that the Kingdom was to be established 


not by earthly force on an earthly throne. 

John does not repeat what Matthew and 
Mark both say, about Jesus’ constraining 
the Disciples to take ship (indicating the 
enthusiasm of the Crowd); or that when 
Jesus withdrew into the mountain it was 
“to pray’. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
the travelling baskets of the Twelve; there- 
by giving them an object-lesson to stay 
with them for a little—‘The five barley 
loaves’”—to fix the identity of the frag- 
ments with the little cakes of the lad. 


The Immediate Results—in Faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah of Jewish Expecta- 
tion, and the attempt to Crown Him (per- 
haps to take Him with them to Jerusalem 
for that purpose)—furnish the key to the 
Purpose of Jesus. His withdrawal was the 
beginning of the crisis. 

“Jesus had received this multitude with 
open arms; He had made a feast for them. 
; But instead of rising to the hope 
and desire of such a spiritual banquet, the 
Galileans occupy their thoughts only with 
the material miracle, and in their exalted 
state see in it already the inauguration of a 
Messianic Kingdom such as they picture to 
themselves” (Godet). 

Compare John’s account of this Sign, 
with the records of the Miracle by Mat- 
thew (xiv. 22-33) and Mark (vi. 45-53), 
marking the agreements and differences. 


II.—Tue Seconp Sicn—The Stilling of the Storm—in which Jesus Manifested Him- 
self as the Almighty and Everlasting King, by taking control of the Forces of Nature and 
Rescuing His Disciples in the Night-Storm,—thereby pledging His Omnipotence for their 
Protection as the Future Founders of His True Kingdom.—Ch. vi. 16-21. 


1. The Fourth Gospel (omitting the de- 
tails given by Matthew and Mark) relates 
merely the fact of the Disciples’ Embarka- 
tion and Peril, as Symbolical of the 
Church’s Future Perils—Ch. vi. 16-18. 

The fury of the Storm, and the toiling 
and terror of the rowers, were familiar to 
the readers of the older Gospels. The Res- 
cue and the establishment of the Faith of 
the Disciples, were part of the preparation 
for their later Confession of Jesus as Mes- 
siah and His Confirmation of His Choice of 
them as the Founders of His Kingdom on 
Earth (see vi. 66-71). 


2. John rehearses the Rescue, as sym- 
bolical of the Future Deliverances of the 
People of God by Jesus, Jehovah, the “I 
am’, the Everlasting One, to the end of 
time.—Ch. vi. 19-21. 


By the First Sign Jesus had sought to 
indicate to the multitudes that He had not 
come to set up a Jewish Kingdom on earth 
by force. In the Second Sign He took His 
place as the Almighty King, Jehovah, the 
“IT am”, to begin the preparation of the 
Disciples to receive Him by Faith as the 
True King Who was to use them in setting 
up His Spiritual and Eternal Kingdom. 

As this miracle is found in three of the 
Gospels it should be studied with the aid of 
a Harmony, or some form of statement that 
brings them side by side for comparison. 
Note that in Matthew and Mark it appears 
as preeminently a work of power. Matthew 
groups it with two others, in which he sets 
forth Jesus as in Himself all-powerful, 
over the material world, over the spiritual 
world, and over the power of sin (Matt. 
viii. 23-ix. 8). 
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“He ever says, ‘It is I. I am He who 


always am, who ever remain; therefore 
have faith in me. And if we are rowing in 
the Apostolic Ship of the Church, doing 
our duty there in our respective callings, 
and if we desire to receive Christ into the 
Ship, He will not only quell the storm, but 
give us a fair breeze, and we shall soon be 
at the harbor where we would be—the calm 
harbor of heavenly peace” (Augustine). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 20—‘It is I”. One of the “I ams” 
of Jesus. The little boat in the Night- 
Storm on Tiberias has been ecclesiastically 
to the followers of Christ in all ages—what 
it was personally to those Disciples—an 
Object-Lesson of the Perils of the Church 
in this evil world, yet always under the 
protection of the Almighty King, Jesus, 
Who in the Old Testament is Jehovah, ““He 
Who will cause [the Purpose of God] to 
come to pass’. 


EicHtH Stupy.—THE GALILEAN CRISIS—CONCLUDED:—JESUS REVEALED 
HIMSELF, IN THE SYNAGOGUE AT CAPERNAUM, AS “THE LAMB OF 
Gop”, THE ONLY SACRIFICE FOR SIN, By His EXPLANATION OF THE 
EUCHARISTIC SIGN OF THE PREVIOUS DAyY,—PRECIPITATING THE CRISIS 
oF UNBELIEF.—Ch. vi. 22-71. 


I. Introduction to Jesus’ Teachings to Correct the False Notions of His Kingdom 
1. The People, Finding Jesus, are Rebuked for their False Notions of Messiah 


22. On the morrow the multitude which stood on the other side of the 
sea saw that there was none other boat [Gr, little boat] there, save one, and 
that Jesus entered not with his disciples into the boat, but that his disciples 
went away alone 23 (howbeit there came boats [Gr, little boats] from Tiberias 
ann” the place where they ate the bread after the Lord had given 
thanks ). 

24. When the multitude therefore saw that Jesus was not there, neither 
his disciples, they themselves got into the boats [Gr, little boats], and came 
to Capernaum, seeking Jesus. 

25. And when they found him on the other side of the sea, they said 
unto him, Rabbi, when camest thou hither? 

26. Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek 
me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. 27. Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall give unto you: for him 
the Father, even God, hath sealed. 


II. The Foundation of the True Kingdom is Faith in the Messiah’s Atoning Sacrifice 
Jesus’ Explanation of the Sign and Mission, in Fourfold Question and Answer 
(1) What shall we Do?—Faith in Him as Sent of God, the One Work 


Eager 
Search 


Pointed 
Rebuke 


First? 28. They said therefore unto him, What must we do, that we may work 
the works of God? 
One Work- 29. Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye 
Faith believe on him whom he hath sent [or, he sent]. 
30. They said therefore unto him, What then doest thou for a sign, that 
Moses’ we may see, and believe thee? what workest thou? 31. Our fathers ate the 
Sign manna in the wilderness; as it is written, He gave them bread out of heaven 
to eat. 
32. Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, It was 
God’s not Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven; but my Father giveth you 
Bread the true bread out of heaven. 33. For the bread of God is that which cometh 
down out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 
34. They said therefore unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 
35. Jesus saith unto them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
Salvation shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 36. But I 
by Faith said unto you, that ye have seen me, and yet believe not. 37. All that which 


the Father giveth me shall come unto me; and him that cometh to me I will — 
in no wise cast out. 

38. For I am come down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me. 39. And this is the will of him that sent me, that 
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Life of all. that which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it 

Assured up at the last day. qo. For this is the will of my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have eternal life; and I will 
raise him up [or, that I should raise him up] at the last day. 


(2) How could the Son of Joseph Come Down from Heaven?—He is the Son of 
God Incarnate, to give His Flesh for the Life of the World 
41. The Jews therefore murmured concerning him, because he said, I 
Second? am the bread which came down out of heaven. 42. And they said, Is not 
this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how doth 
eyo he now say, I am come down out of heaven? 
Faith is 43. Jesus answered and said unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. 
of Grace 44. No man can come to me, except the Father which sent me draw him: 
and I will raise him up in the last day. 
45. It is written in the prophets, And they shall all be taught of God 
[Isa. liv. 13]. Every one that hath heard from the Father, and hath learned, 
cometh unto me. 46. Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he which 
is from God, he hath seen the Father. 
; 47. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth hath eternal life. 
Jesus 48. I am the bread of life. 49. Your fathers did eat the manna in the wil- 
the Bread derness, and they died. 50. This is the bread which cometh down out of 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. 
Life by 51. I am the living bread which came down out of heaven: if any man 
His Flesh eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: yea and the bread which I will give 
is my flesh, for the life of the world. 


(3) How Can this Man give his Flesh to Eat?—By His Sacrificial Death for Sin 


52. The Jews therefore strove one with another, saying, How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat? 

Third? 53. Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in 

Life by yourselves. 

His Death 54. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and 
I will raise him up at the last day. 55. For my flesh is meat indeed [or, 
true meat], and my blood is drink indeed [or, true drink]. 56. He that eat- 
eth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him. 

57. As the living Father sent me, and I live because of the Father; so 

Sent by he that eateth me, he also shall live because of me. 58. This is the bread 

God which came down out of heaven: not as the fathers did eat, and died: he 
that eateth this bread shall live for ever. 

59. These things said he in the synagogue, as he taught in Capernaum 
[or, a synagogue]. 


(4) Who ee Hear this Saying?—Those to whom the Spirit of the Ascended 
Son of Man shall give Life and Faith 


Fourth? 60. Many therefore of his disciples, when they heard this, said, This is a 
hard saying; who can hear it [Gr, him]? 
61. But Jesus knowing in himself that his disciples murmured at this, 
The Spirit said unto them, Doth this cause you to stumble? 62. What then if ye should 
of Life behold the Son of man ascending where he was before? 63. It is the spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit, and are life. 
64. But there are some of you that believe not. For Jesus knew from 
Unbelief the beginning who they were that believed not, and who it was that should 
Foreseen betray him. 65. And he said, For this cause have I said unto you, that no 
man can come unto me, except it be given unto him of the Father. 


III. The Crisis Reached,—the Sifting for Founding the True Kingdom in Faith 


66. Upon this many of his disciples went back, and walked no more 
Desertion with him. 
67. Jesus said therefore unto the twelve, Would ye also go away? 
68. Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
Confession the words for, hast words] of eternal life. 69. And we have believed and 
know that thou art the Holy One of God. 
70. Jesus answered them, Did not I choose you the twelve, and one of 
Sifting you is a devil? 71. Now he spake of Judas the son of Simon Iscariot, for 
he it was that should betray him, being one of the twelve. 
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Jesus’ Explanation of the Two Signs—especially of the Eucharistic Sign of the Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand—in dispelling the False Messianic Expectations of the People, 
and His Initiatory Step in Founding the Free Kingdom. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Eighth Study is, 
Jesus’ Revelation of Himself at Capernaum, 
by His Explanation of the Eucharistic 
Sign of the Previous Day, as “the Lamb of 
God”, the Only Sacrifice for the Sin of the 
World,—thereby precipitating the Crisis of 

Unbelief in Galilee—Ch. vi. 22-71. 


In the Two Signs which John records in 
the opening verses of this Chapter (vi. 1- 
21), Jesus prepared the way for correcting 
the current False Notions concerning His 
Kingdom, and for setting forth its True 
Nature and Foundations. In the Scripture 
of this Study, which continues and con- 
cludes the Chapter, the record of the Evan- 
gelist presents: 

(1) An Introduction to the Teachings 
by which Jesus sought to correct the False 
Notions of People regarding the Messiah’s 
Kingdom (ch. vi. 22-27) ; 

(2) An abstract of the extended Discus- 
sion by which Jesus endeavored to Teach 
them that the Foundation of the True 
Kingdom is Faith in the Messiah’s Aton- 
ing Sacrifice as the Lamb of God (ch. vi. 
28-65) ; 

(3) The Preliminaries of the Founding 
of the True Kingdom, for which the Sift- 
ing of his Followers and the Second Sign 
had prepared,—made up of genuine Be- 
lievers in Him as “the Holy One of God” 
(ch. vi. 66-71). 


I. Introduction to Jesus’ Teachings to 
siah’s Kingdom.—Ch. vi. 22-27. 


I. John narrates the events that fol- 
lowed the Two Signs, and led up to the 
great Lesson of Jesus on His Atoning Sac- 
rifice, by which He sought to Correct the 
False Notions of the Messianic Kingdom, 
as held by the People.—Ch. vi. 21-27. 


(1) The People, intent upon their pur- 
pose to Crown Jesus, sought Him all night 
on the East Shore of Tiberias, and then 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Golden Text.——John vi. 51. 


Time.—The Day after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand. 


Place—On the West Shore of the Sea 
of Tiberias, at Capernaum or near it. 


A year before, when the Crisis of Jewish 
Unbelief was reached, it had become un- 
necessary for Jesus to set before the Jew- 
ish Authorities at Jerusalem the true Doc- 
trine of the Messiah and His Mission. 


The strenuous labors of Jesus and His 
Disciples in His Galilean Ministry — of 
which the older Gospels give the details— 
resulted in a widespread belief that He was 
the expected Jewish Messiah who had 
come literally to sit on the throne of David 
at Jerusalem. It was this conviction that 
led the multitudes who had been fed at the 
Third Passover Season, to make an enthu- 
siastic attempt to crown Him at once. This 
misguided attempt made it necessary for 
Jesus to teach the people the true Doc- 
trine of the Founding of the Messianic 
Kingdom,—through appropriation by Faith 
of the Sacrificial Death of the Messiah as 
the Lamb of God, in Atonement for the 
sin of the World. 


In this twofold Doctrine Jesus summed 
up the Essence of Christianity—making 
Chapters v. and vi. the great Chapters of 
the Gospel. 


correct the False Jewish Notions of the Mes- 


As already indicated John records the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, not as a 
Miracle merely, a Work of Power, but as 
a Sign for the lessons symbolically em- 
bodied in it. His next task, therefore, is 
to set forth the Teachings that Jesus drew 
from it concerning Himself as the Bread 
of Eternal Life. — 

Note the touches that show the eagerness 


of at least a part of the multitude to Crown 
Him. 
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followed Him the next day to Capernaum 
(ch. vi. 22-24). 

“The multitude, or at least the most 
zealous among them, had tarried over 
night on the hills , in order to 
await the return of Jesus from the moun- 
tains”. The morning convinced them that 
no other boat was there but that with 
which the disciples had gone away with- 
out Jesus,—from which they concluded 
that they could not expect Him to return. 


(2) When they found Jesus at Caper- 
naum, their Course and the Question asked 
implied that they were seeking Him in or- 
der to attain the fulfilment of their wish 
to Crown Him,—which Jesus understood 
and rebuked, setting before them the true 
aim of the Messiah (ch. vi. 25-27). 


“In the miraculous feeding they should 
have seen a divinely significant reference 
to the higher Messianic bread of life, and 
this ought to have led them to seek Jesus; 
but it was only the material satisfaction 
derived from the miraculous feeding that 
brought them to Him, as they hoped that 
He would further satisfy their carnal Mes- 
sianic notions” (Meyer). 

Jesus was now to bring out for them the 
meaning of the Sign, to expose their delu- 
sion and wickedness. It had been wrought 
for this very purpose. 

His rebuke exhibited their ignorance of 
His Kingdom and unfitness for it. 


a. He exposed the low and selfish motive 
with which they had sought Him, making 
the satisfaction of the wants of the perish- 
ing body a ground for demanding the sat- 
isfaction of their carnal Messianic Expecta- 
tions (v. 26). 

b. He taught them that the Eucharistic 
Sign they had witnessed was intended to 
reveal to them “His Mission from the 
Father” as the “Son of Man”, to give to 
them the “Bread of Life” to satisfy their 
undying souls (v. 27). 

This suggested the question, 

How is this Bread of Life to be ob- 
tained? 

Out of which arose the succession of 
questions that followed and led to its true 
answer. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


Verse 22—“No other little boat (ploi- 
arion). A hint of the greater danger of 
the Disciples in the Storm.— As Jesus had 
not gone in this only little boat, they re- 
mained all night on the shore watching 
for Him, feeling sure that they would yet 
be able to carry out their plot to Crown 
Him. 

Verse 23—“After the Lord had given 
thanks’. A hint of the Eucharistic char- 
acter of the Sign appearing here.— Jesus 
is here recongnized as Lord, i. e., Jehovah, 
and thereby connected with the Protevan- 
gel, the Covenant and the Covenant God. 

Verse 24.—“Saw that Jesus was not 
there”, etc. When convinced by their 
search that He was not there, they them- 
selves took “the little boats” that had come 
from the Capital, and went searching for 
Him in His customary haunts in the region 
of Capernaum. 

Verse 25.—‘Rabbi when camest thou 
hither?” The inexplicable way in which 
He had escaped them—He could not have 
come on foot the long distance round the 
Sea—seems to have borne in upon them 
the conviction that there was something 
miraculous about it. 

Verse 26.—“Verily, verily”, etc. They 
had come across, possessed still of their 
old notions of His Mission, intent on 
Crowning Him King over a false earthly 
Kingdom, thereby imperilling the true 
Kingdom of God which was to be set up in 
men’s hearts. The “double verily” of 
Jesus introduces the heroic measures that 
were necessary to prevent the carrying out 
of their evil purpose. 

Verse 27.—‘Work for the meat 
[should be food, so as not to confuse it 
with flesh] which abideth”’, etc. This the 
“Son of Man”, the Son of God Incarnate, 
will give them. God the Father, Who has 
the power and the right, has sealed Him 
for this mission by these Signs. 


The revulsion caused by this rebuke must 
have been very great; but so intent are 
they upon carrying out their notion, that 
they can even find a “straw” in Jesus’ use 
of the word “‘Work’’,—on which they base 
the Questions which Jesus answers in ex- 
posing their errors. 
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II. John records the Teachings of Jesus, in Explanation of the Eucharistic Sign, 
showing that as Messiah He is to carry out the Father’s Purpose of Redemption (not as 
a Conquering King by setting up a Worldly Kingdom, as the Jews imagined, but) by 
becoming the Bread of Life through His Sacrificial Death, as the Lamb of God, in Atone- 


ment for Sin.—Ch. vi. 28-65. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

The Teachings of Jesus in Explanation 
of the Sign of the Feeding—showing that 
His Sacrificial Death as the Lamb of God, 
is the only way of carrying out the Father’s 
Purpose of Redemption and becoming the 
Life of the World—may be conveniently 
studied under Four Questions and their 
Answers, as suggested in the Scripture of 
the Study as printed: 


I. First QUESTION AND ANSWER: What 
shall we Do to work the works of God?— 
Faith in Jesus as the Messiah, Sent of the 
Father, is the one only Work required by 
God, and this is the Gift of the Father.— 
Ch. vi. 28-40. 

This first phase is made up of two brief 
dialogues, each including a question of the 
People and an answer of Jesus. 

(1) In the first dialogue Jesus answered 
their first general question, affirming that 
Faith in Him Whom God has Sent is the 
fundamental requirement; the one divinely 
appointed and all-embracing Work is the 
work (the moral act) of Faith (ch. vi. 28, 
29). 

“The People perceive that a moral re- 
quirement is involved in Jesus’ statement ; 
they do not understand what; but they 
think (from their legal point of view) that 
Jesus means works which God requires to 
be done” (Meyer). 

(2) In the second dialogue, He met their 
question challenging Him for a Sign such 
as Moses gave, by affirming His superior- 
ity to Moses, and that the Faith required 
is Faith in Himself as Sent by the Father 
(ch. vi. 30-40). 

The Mission of Messiah, as the first es- 
sential of Christianity, Jesus had set forth 
the year before at Jerusalem; and He 
doubtless repeated the teaching here. To 
the multitude, with their dreams of earthly 
glory, this was a sore disappointment; but 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

“Our Lord had fed the multitude with 
bread; and in that miraculous Feeding He 
typified the distribution of the Bread of 
Life in the Holy Eucharist, even unto the 
end of the world; and He had thus pre- 
pared His hearers for His discourse on 
the Holy Eucharist in the Synagogue at 
Capernaum” (Wordsworth). 


“But the multitude is not willing to give 
up their notion. They, indeed, notice that 
He is demanding something of them in the 
name of God, and hope, that if they will 
do what He demands, He will satisfy their 
wishes also. Therefore they ask what the 
divinely intended works are, which He 
seemed to demand as a condition for this” 
(Weiss). 


Verse 29.—“Believe on Him”, etc. The 
only requirement was to believe on the 
Messiah whom God had sent to carry out 
the Purpose of Redemption. ; 

Verse 30.—‘What doest thou for a 
Sign”, etc. Their requirement of a Sign 
when but a day removed from the stupend- 
ous Sign of the Miraculous Feeding 
showed their unreasonableness and de- 
pravity. Jesus might have added a thou- 
sand Signs to no purpose. 

Verse 31.—In their challenge they point- 
ed to the fact that God had accredited 
Moses, “the first typical savior of the peo- 
ple’, by sending through him the manna in 
the wilderness, which in the Scriptures 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 24), is expressly called 
“the bread of life”. Jesus’ answer was, 
that the manna was not the real bread 
from heaven, but only typical of it; that 
the Father alone gives the True Bread 
from heaven (v. 32). 

Verse 33.—‘‘Giveth life unto the world”. 
This bread from heaven, which God “is 
giving” (continuously), is not for a narrow 
race, but “for the life of the world” of 
humanity, dead spiritually (v. 35) an 
eternally (vv. 39, 40). E 

Verse 35.—“I am the bread of life”, etc. 
To their eager and ignorant demand for 
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Jesus now made it plain to them that God 
demanded that they should believe in Jesus 
as His Messenger, and accept His further 
Teachings concerning His Sacrificial Death 
as the second essential, if they would attain 
to the Messianic Salvation. He gradually 
led up to this latter doctrine and made it 
the Test. 

a. He showed that His superiority to 
Moses appeared in the spiritual and eter- 
nal nature of the true Bread of God from 
Heaven, which He Himself is, of which 
the Manna was only a faint type,—leading 
them to ask it (superficially) as a constant 
gift (vv. 30-34). 

b. Then, advancing a step, He pointed 
out the necessity of Faith in Himself, as 
the Bread of life, since He had come down 
from Heaven to satisfy the hunger and 
thirst of the Soul (v. 35). 

c. Notwithstanding His Signs, and 
though “they had seen even Him “Who 
had come from heaven”, they believed not; 
still He had come down to carry out the 
Father’s purpose of grace, which was that 
all who should “behold” the Son and be- 
lieve on Him, should have everlasting Life 
(vv. 36-40). 


2. SECOND QUESTION AND ANSWER :—How 
could the Son of Joseph Come Down from 
Heaven?— He is not the Son of Joseph, 
but the Incarnate Son of God, Sent by the 
Father to give His Flesh, as the Lamb of 
God, for the Life of the World (ch. vi. 
41-51). 

(1) A murmur which arose in the as- 
sembly, because of His Teaching that He 
came down from heaven to do the Will of 
His Father, led to the Second Question, 
which forced Jesus to declare that their 
moral perversity made them incapable, 
without the drawing of the Father, either 
to understand or receive Him as having 
come down from heaven (ch. vi. 41-46). 


a. They scout His Claim to have come 
down from heaven as inconsistent with His 
well-known earthly descent, and therefore 
incredible (vv. 41, 42). 

By their question, “Is not this Jesus, the 
Son of Joseph?” they sought to discredit 
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the bread (v. 34)—which they still regard- 
ed “as a wonderful, but material food’— 
these words of Jesus were a dreadful dis- 
appointment. Nevertheless this was the 
goal to which they must be led: The one 
work that God demands is Faith in Jesus 
Himself as the Messiah, the Bread of Life. 

Verses 35-37——Coming to Him and be- 
lieving on Him are the one only sure way 
of satisfying eternally the hunger and 
thirst of soul. 

Verses 38-40.—Jesus explains His object 
in coming “down from heaven”, and be- 
coming incarnate——to “do the Father’s 
will’, i. e., to carry out His Purpose of 
Redemption, that through Him all believ- 
ers might attain Everlasting Life and the 
Resurrection of the just. 


The Son came down from heaven, not 
to do His own will, but the Father’s. Be- 
cause of this He could say: “The perfect 
harmony of purpose between me and my 
Father ensures to me that many shall come 
to me; and it ensures to them that all who 
come shall be welcomed by me, and raised 
both in soul and in body to the enjoyment 
of eternal life’ (Par. Bible). 


“Not His ascending a throne, as they 
expected and demanded, but the awaken- 
ing to a new life in the present, was the 
will of God as the condition for the com- 
pletion of redemption His audi- 
tors began to murmur, since He, whose 
earthly parents were so well known to 
them, could not have come from heaven” 
(Weiss). 


Verse 41—“The Jews”, etc. This mur- 
muring showed that “the crude half-faith 
of the Galileans was degenerating into un- 
belief”. John, therefore, immediately traces 
the cause of it to “the Jews who were 
always in his eyes the representatives of 
unbelief”, and who during the Galilean 
Ministry conducted a campaign against 
Jesus from Jerusalem. See Matt. v. 1; 
etc. 


“The Son of Joseph?” etc. To this in- 
sinuation against the virgin birth, as 
taught by Matthew and Luke, Jesus’ con- 
tention that He came down from heaven 
is a sufficient answer. 
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Him—forgetting all about the Sign they 
had witnessed but yesterday. 

b. Without replying directly to their ob- 
jection, Jesus pressed home the point He 
had been making: their murmurs showed 
that they had not been drawn by the 
Father to believe on the Son as the Author 
of eternal life; such faith the Scriptures 
affirm can come only as a result of special 
Divine teaching that reveals God to His 
children (Isa. liv. 13), though not with the 
full vision which the Son has of the Father 
(vv. 43-46). 

(2) Returning again to His main sub- 
ject, Jesus repeated, with a “Verily, ver- 
ily’, His affirmation that He is the Bread 
of Life, the only Source of Eternal Life 
through the giving of his Flesh for the 
Life of the World (ch. vi. 47-51). 

a. To this emphatic repetition He added 
the assurance that he who believed on Him 
already had everlasting life; contrasting 
Himself, the true Bread from heaven, with 
the manna that could not save their fathers 
from death (vv. 47-50). 

b. He will indeed give the “Living 
Bread”, i. e., the Bread possessing and 
giving life’, that Bread being His own 
Flesh (v. 51). 

This expression concerning His Flesh— 
which introduced to the more direct ex- 
planation of the Sign of the Miraculous 
Feeding, symbolical of His Sacrificial 
Death as the Lamb of God—resulted in 
Open Strife, and suggested the Third 
Question, this time coming from the Jews, 
probably emissaries of the Sanhedrin sent 
into Galilee to watch Jesus. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 44.—“No man can come”, ete. 
Jesus repeated the charge of carnal unbe- 
lief (see verses 26, 27; etc.), and inti- 
mated that in their case it had attained 
such a criminal degree that they had prac- 
tically placed themselves beyond the reach 
of salvation. Sin against light and love 
may be persisted in until the will of the 
sinner becomes fixed in evil. This is the 
lesson of Jewish History. 


“Except the Father”, etc. It is a mat- 
ter of common observation that in the 
highest Christian experience the sense of 
absolute dependence upon the grace of 
God for salvation is found along with the 
consciousness of freedom and_ responsi- 
bility. “The reconcilableness of God’s in- 
fluence upon the will with the free agency 
of man involves no practical difficulty; for 
man is distinctly conscious of his freedom. 
“Our Lord presupposes this; for He is 
blaming His hearers for rejecting Him.” 


Verses 45-46.—‘It is written”, etc. He 
argues from prophecy (Isa. liv. 13), that 
‘it is God Himself who, through the 
workings of His grace in His words and 
deeds, has taught men to recognize Jesus 
as His only begotten Son”. Yet the Son 
alone has had the perfect revelation that 
comes from seeing God; and God alone 
can teach one to find in the Son the per- 
fect revelation of God. 

Verses 47-50.—“Verily, verily, 

I am the bread of life’, etc. Jesus here 
returned to His main theme, and com- 
pared His own Mission from the Father 
with the giving of the manna. The very 
purpose of His coming was to effect what 
the manna could not do. 


3. THirD QuEsTION AND ANSWER:—How 
can this Man give His Flesh to eat?— He 
is not a mere Man, but the “Son of Man”, 
the Son of God Incarnate Who will give 
His Flesh for the Life of the World by 
His Sacrificial Death for Sin—Ch. vi. 52- 
59. 

(1) In answer to their question Jesus 
connected His Life-giving Power with His 
own giving up of His Life for the Life of 
the World, and affirmed that the Personal 


The unseemly and bitter strife of the 
Jews among themselves accounts for this 
teaching being addressed directly to them. 
This inexplicable claim not only dazed the 
Jews but angered them. What could He 
mean? This led Jesus to bring out an- 
other aspect of the Sign, namely, its rela- 
tion to Death through Sin: Bodily death 
is “the punishment of sin, and leads to 
eternal condemnation”, i. e., to the infin- 
itely worse thing spiritual death. The only 
possible deliverance from this is through 
His Sacrificial Death. 
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Appropriation of this Gift by Faith is the 
only way to individual Salvation (ch. vi. 
51-55). 

a. A violent altercation, showing two 
parties, followed this new and (to them) 
disappointing revelation (verse 52). 

b. The strife among the Jews led Jesus 
not only to reiterate His Claim, but to put 
it in the more concrete form, of eating His 
flesh and drinking His blood, and making 
this mysterious act the condition of life 
(vv. 53-55)- 

(2) He described the Transforming Ef- 
fect of this Appropriating Faith, as a vital 
Union between Himself and 
Believers, resembling that between the 
Father and Himself (ch. vi. 56-58). 

This explanation of Jesus brings out the 
full symbolical meaning of the Eucharistic 
Sign of the day before, in which He had 
put Himself in the place of the Paschal 
Lamb, and had at the same time foreshad- 
owed the subsequent institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


and eternal 


Verse 59 may indicate that this closed 
the discussions in the Synagogue (at Cap- 
ernaum?), and that what follows took 
place elsewhere. 


4. FourtH QUESTION AND ANSWER: — 
Who Can Listen to this Saying?—Those 
to whom the Spirit of the Ascended Son 
of Man shall give Life and Faith.—Ch. 
vi. 60-65. 

(1) Jesus met their questioning, when 
they expressed doubt of the possibility of 
any such thing, by a still more emphatic 
affirmation that there is no Salvation pos- 
sible except through spiritual Participation 
by Faith in His Atoning Sacrifice (ch. vi. 
60-63). 


(2) His concluding word, which led 
many to Forsake Him, was, that no amount 
of Evidence could convince the Unbeliev- 
ing and False; for there can be no Faith 
until the heart is changed and drawn by 


the Father (ch. vi. 64, 65). 
(Vol. viii—i2) 
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Verses 52, 53.—-The Jews rightly add 

“eat” (phagein), borrowing it from the 

preceding context; but show that they did 

not understand the enigmatical statement 

oi Jesus, ; 

“Instead of explaining the how of their 
question, Jesus sets before them the abso- 
lute necessity of their partaking, and 
pushes to an extreme the seemingly para- 
doxical requirement; for He now adds the 
drinking of His blood, in order thus to 
bring more prominently into view the ref- 
erence to His death, and its lite-giving 
power to be experienced by believing ap- 
propriation” (Meyer). 

Verse 55.—‘For my flesh is true food”, 
etc. ‘his is the reason why the partaking 
oi them is eternal life. 

“food and drink are not here mere meta- 
phors;—rather are our common material 
food and drink mere shadows and imper- 
fect types of this only real reception of 
refreshment and nourishment into the be- 
ing” (Alford). 

“By drinking through faith at the foun- 
tain of the expiation obtained by the blood 
of Christ, and by nourishing oneseli 
through the Spirit on the life realized in 
His flesh, we contract a union with Him 
through which His person dwells in us 
and we in it” (Godet). 


The discussion that follows took place 
with tiis many disciples (in the wide 
sense) in the region of Capernaum. The 
last declaration blasted all their false Mes- 
sianic hopes, and widened the breach be- 
yond possibility of repair. Who could 
even listen to so preposterous a require- 
ment? 

Verse 61.—‘Doth this thing cause you to 
stumble?” “Stumble” is here to be taken 
in its gravest sense. The question of 
Jesus, “What then?” may be resolved into 
either of two: “Will not your offence cease 
then?” or, “Will you not then be still more 
offended?” Would not His disappearance 
blot out all their false Messianic hopes? 

Verse 66.— ‘From that moment’, etc. 
“It was necessary to remove everything 
which, in this mass, was not decided to go 
with Him on the pathway of the crucifixion 
and towards a wholly spiritual kingdom” 
(Godet). 
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“Their pretended faith is, in its essence, 


in the case of some of them, as He mildly 
expresses Himself on purpose, only unbe- 
lief. For to regard Him as the Messiah, 
such as they desire Him, was certainly not 
the faith which He demanded, and which 
He had tried to implant in them” (Weiss). 
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The Teaching of Jesus, that He is the 
Sacrifice for the Sin of the World, brought 
the Galilean Crisis of Unbelief recorded in 
this Chapter; as the Teaching of the true 
Mission of the Messiah as the Son of God 
Incarnate, One with the Father in carrying 
out the Purpose of Redemption, had 
brought the Crisis a year before in Jerusa- 
lem (ch. v.). 


III. John closes this Scripture by recording Jesus’ Initiatory Step in the Founding 
of the True Kingdom, made up of Believers,—for which the Sifting of Jesus’ Follow- 
ers in Galilee, and the Second Sign, the Rescue of the Disciples in the Night-Storm, had 


prepared.—Ch. vi. 66-71. 


What to worldly vision had seemed to 
give promise of a Great Kingdom had thus 
suddenly vanished. Jesus then turned to 
His True Followers, now represented by 
the Twelve for whose Rescue and Con- 
firmation He had the night before put forth 
His Almighty Power. These were to con- 
stitute the Messianic Kingdom He _ had 


come to found. A 


John records Two Acts of Jesus in their 
preparation for founding the Kingdom: a 
Confession and a Sifting. 

I. Jesus began with the Test Question, 
“Will ye also go away?” to which Simon 
Peter responded for the Twelve in a Con- 
fession of Faith that gave strong expres- 
sion of Loyalty and Devotion—Ch. vi. 
66-69. 

He added the reasons for their adher- 
ence: (1) There was none other to whom 
they could go for that eternal life (v. 68) ; 
(2) They believed Him to be the Messiah, 
the Holy One of God (v. 69). 

2. Jesus ended with the Sifting; for the 
little band must be pure and consecrated.— 
Chayviv70,.70 

There was one among them, an adver- 
sary, Satan’s chosen instrument (see xiii. 
27), who must be eliminated. 


Nothing short of the profoundest faith 
in Jesus’ Messianic Mission and Creden- 
tials could fit them for the perilous task 
before them,—of which the Storm on the 
Lake was only a faint adumbration. 


“In consequence of these last declara- 
tions of Jesus, which had destroyed all 
the hopes of these people for their future, 
many of His followers turned their backs 
upon Him and hence gave up their 
former discipleship. In reality, this was 
the case with the great majority of the 
people, whom Mark (viii. 28) had shown 
; no longer regarded Jesus as the 
real Messiah Himself, since He refused to 
be the Messiah in their sense” (Weiss). 

Verse 68.—“Simon Peter”. The “Sim- 
on’, the unstable one of two years before 
(see i. 42), had begun to grow into the 
“Peter” of the Master’s prophecy. After 
the denial he is “Simon Jona” again (xxi. 
15-19). 

Verse 69.—“The Holy One of God”. The 
True Messiah, set apart, sent and accred- 
ited by the Father. 

Verse 70.—Mark the difference between 
those “chosen” and “drawn” by the 
Father, and “those who follow from mo- 
tives of curiosity”. 

Verse 71.—Judas”, etc. Notice that the 
traitor* was of Kerioth in Judea, the only 
native of Judea among the Disciples. The 
work of elimination began here, just after 
the symbolical Passover Feast on the Sea 
of Tiberias; it was completed in Jerusalem 
in the closing scenes of Jesus’ Ministry. 


“This Initiatory Step was prepared for 
by the Two Signs of this Study. The 
Founding of the Kingdom, the Building 
of the Church, took place later, after 
Jesus’ Withdrawal from Galilee; and is 
recorded by Matthew (xvi. 13.-20). The 
principles of historical criticism are against 
confounding the two, 
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The Conference of the Toronto Branch 


Abundant evidence has come to us across 
the borders that the recent Conference of 
the Branch in Toronto made a wholesome 
and profound impression upon the Cana- 
dian Christians. The Program, as printed 
in our February number, was evidently a 
strong one, and under the experienced 
leadership of the Chairman of the Branch, 
Rey. Dr. Elmore Harris, it was carried 


through successfully. Greatly to our re- 
gret, owing to severe sickness in their re- 
spective families, neither President Hall 
nor the Educational Secretary was able to 
attend the Conference and take the parts 
assigned them in the Program. We hope 
to be able to publish many of the able ad- 
dresses delivered during the three days’ 
session. 


The Educational Work of the League 


It has always been the purpose of the 
League to make its Educational Work the 
chief factor. Thus far, however, circum- 
stances have prevented it from adequately 
carrying out that purpose; but we are hop- 
ing for better things in the future. 

In his address on “Text-Books in our 
Theological Seminary’, etc., at the Con- 
ference of the Pittsburg Branch, Professor 
James I. Good directed attention to the 
present needs and suggested several things 
that, in his judgment, ought to be at- 
tempted. 

One of the needs indicated was for Swm- 
mer Schools such as they have in England 
and Scotland, where ministers who want 
to get up to date can come together and 
have presented to them, by the strong men 


of the nation and the world, the current 
vital issues in Biblical Science, Theology 
and Religion; where, indeed, they can be 
brought under influences strongly intellect- 
ual and educative as well as spiritual. The 
Professor remarked that in this country, 
“the only Summer School for them is Uni- 
tarian Harvard, where, like the Athenians 
of old, they are always seeking some new 
thing’. His suggestion was that the 
League would appropriately furnish “the 
central authority and point of union” to 
draw the conservative forces together. We 
may say that this has been in contempla- 
tion from the very origin of the League, 
and we look now for the early carrying out 
of the purpose recalled to mind by the sug- 
gestion of the Professor. 


Some Words for our Baptist Members 


To a recent inquiry by the President of a 
Baptist College, why our Baptist constitu- 
ency has so small a representation in the 
Magazine and in our Conferences, we were 
obliged to give as one answer, that the 
leaders were already overbusy with their 
own Church burdens; and as another, that 
the Magazine had been unable to make 
the acquaintance of the great mass of 
them through circulars, sample copies or 
otherwise. 


We are now trying to remedy this by 
sending out at the present time several 


thousand copies of the January issue to the 
Baptist ministers of the country. In these 
samples we are enclosing a leaflet giving 
estimates and commendations by some of 
the foremost Baptist leaders. We reprint, 
for the use of our Baptist members who 
may be willing to co-operate with us in 
this movement for extension, a part of this 
leaflet—the following letter, prepared, not 
in this office, but by Baptist brethren on™ 
their own initiative; which fact gives it 
special claim to consideration. 


“We have been glad to learn that a spec- 
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ial effort is being made to bring the work 
of The American Bible League to the at- 
tention of the Baptist Ministry. Whatever 
may be said of other denominations, it is 
peculiarly important that Baptists have 
sound ideas regarding the Scriptures. With- 
out full faith in their integrity and author- 
ity, our denomination has no ground of ex- 
istence. 

It is useless, however, to deny that today 
there are many influences, organized and 
unorganized, which are tending directly to 
undermine faith in the inspired Word. We 
should, therefore, welcome and support the 
work of The American Bible League, 
which seeks not only to confirm and 
strengthen faith in the Bible as the Word 
of God, but also to arouse an interest in 
its intelligent study and to bring light from 
every available source to bear upon it. 


Constructive Studies in John, 


Under this title the Gospel of John was 
taken up in the January issue of “The 
Bible Student and Teacher”, in a series of 
Studies for Teachers and Bible Classes, to 
be continued until the whole is completed. 
The object is to study the Gospel as a 
Unit in the light of the Purpose for which 
John wrote tt. 

The studies in the January and February 
numbers are ready in cheap pamphlet form 
for use in Bible Classes, especially for ad- 
vanced Classes in Churches, Schools, Y. M. 
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Experience has shown that the League, by 
its conventions and especially by its maga- 
zine, The Bible Student and Teacher, is 
well adapted to accomplish the work it has 
undertaken. 

Standing, therefore, as a safeguard of a 
‘eading denominational interest, the League 
is to be recommended to the thoughtful 
consideration of every Baptist’. 

Wayland Hoyt, Prof. of Religion and 

Science, Temple College, Phila. 
Franklin Johnson, Prof. of Theology in 

Chicago University. 

G. W. Lasher, Editor “Journal and Messen- 
ger’, Cincinnati. 
A. T. Robertson, Prof. in Southern Theol. 

Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Jesse B. Thomas, Formerly of Newton 

Theol. Institution, Mass. 


the Gospel for the Christian 
Cc. A. Associations, and Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

We have already received abundant evi- 
dence that such Natural and Constructive 
Study never fails to attract the mature 
minds, young and old, that have lost inter- 
est in the Sunday School methods in vogue 
for children. 

Notre.—These pamphlets “Constructive 
Studies in John” of 70 pages, are furnished 
at 10 cents each, postpaid, or in quanti- 
ties at the rate of $6 per hundred copies. 


A Word from the Business Management 


The Business Management of The Bible 
Student and Teacher is endeavoring to 
place the Magazine on a self-supporting 
basis. The many kindly and commenda- 
tory expressions as to the usefulness and 
helpfulness of the monthly have encour- 
aged us to believe that there is a deeply 
seated interest in its progress. 

Pastors who are in sympathy with the 
League and its principles can aid us in this 
effort for increasing the circulation by se- 
curing some one in their own congregations 
who would be willing to canvas for sub- 
scriptions, to whom a commission will be 
offered for such service. 

If friends who are interested will co- 
operate to enlist others, the subscription 
list will soon register 3000 new names 


which we are hoping to place on it this 
year. Sample copies, with other printed 
matter, will be forwarded on request. 


We have been somewhat embarrased by 
the delay in issuing the January and Feb- 
ruary numbers, caused by our change of 
place of printing. Added to this our Edu- 
cational Secretary and Editor has had to 
hear single-handed the burden of the Mag- 
azine, since the League has not been in 
financial condition to afford the proper as- 
sistance. Moreover, serious illness in his 
family, has interfered with the progress of 
his work. It is hoped that in the future 
these unfortunate delays may be avoided 
and the Magazine placed in the hands of 
our subscribers early in each month. 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


There are some strange misconcep- 

tions abroad regard- 

Without “the ing the relation of the 

Message’— teachings of the Bible 

i. e., “Theology”, and 
“Preaching”. Rev. Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll—the distinguished editor of 
the British Weekly, the discoverer 
and long-time exploiter and supporter 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell, the successor 
of Joseph Parker in the City Temple, 
London—found out and revealed to 
the world some time ago, that his 
protégé is as innocent of any accurate 
knowledge of the Bible and of theology 
and related subjects, as he is incap- 
able of doing any straight sound 
thinking. 

An editorial in the Saturday Re- 
view of the New York Times, in a 
notice of Mr. Campbell’s books, fully 
recognizes the facts in the case. It 
says justly and wisely: 

“Tt has preposterously come to pass in 
England that the phrase ‘New Theology’, 
means the theology of Dr. Campbell. Every 
one interested in the modern statement of 
theological doctrine should protest against 
this identification. For Dr. Campbell is 
not a theologian at all. His book on the 
‘New Theology’ is hastily written, bad in 
style, and based on a rough mixture of 
diluted Hegelianism and cheap Monism. It 
shows no insight into the meaning of doc- 
trine, and indeed its author says, ‘I am not 
conscious of owing one scintilla of my the- 
ology to any living man’. If he had owed 
the whole of it, the debt would not have 
been a large one”. 

(Vol. viii—13) 


Nevertheless the writer goes on to 
say: 

“But his more recent volume, ‘New The- 
ology Sermons’, is much better. He is 
evidently a preacher, and is doing his best 
to reconcile religion with modern thought 
and the demand of modern social problems. 
He will make many men think whom pro- 
founder theologians will leave untouched. 
On the other hand his ‘Christianity and the 
Social Order’ is not a success. He tries to 
show that Christianity and Socialism are 
the same. But he is as weak in economics 
as in theology. Dr. Campbeil is 
undoubtedly doing good. But his best 
work is as a preacher of religion. He is 
not a success as theologian or economist”. 


We confess our inability to follow 
the reviewer in his 
intellectual processes. 
To “preach is to dis- 
course publicly on a 
text of Scripture”, for the purpose of 
bringing out what is in it and making 
practical application of it to one’s 
hearers. “Discourse” implies connect- 
ed, coherent and correct thinking. The 
“text of Scripture’ furnishes the 
preacher’s message, and calls for care- 
ful exegesis and exposition to bring 
out what is in it. Is it not a little 
hard to see how a pulpiteer who ig- 
nores his message from the Bible, sets 
forth chiefly error on all the funda- 
mentals of theology, and devotes 
himself to rambling extemporaneous 
rhetorical flourishes, can either be a 
“preacher”, or “do good” by his so- 


And yet “a 
Preacher”! 
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called “preaching”? Skepticism is 


easy on this point. 
eo oe Se ce rene 
It is reported that at a recent meet- 
ing of a Club with 
“The Church “theatrical” procliv- 
Off the Track’? ities, the toastmaster, 
in introducing the 
speaker who was to discuss the ques- 
tion, “whether the Church is off the 
track”, announced that “he was a 
clergyman without a church, who 
earned his living in a more ‘reput- 
able’ manner than by preaching”. 
That was a promiseful introduction. 
Naturally, the preacher with the more 
“reputable” calling proclaimed his be- 
lief that the Church is decidedly off 
the track. It was switched to siding, 
he said, when it sought to save per- 
sons from landing in a warm place be- 
low after death. 


“What nonsense for the church to try to 
save people from hell. I don’t believe any 
man is worth saving from hell, if he is 
satisfied with his own salvation. Let him 
save a soul and his own soul will be saved. 
I do not believe in any hell except such as 
we manufacture ourselves”. 


That is doubtless the kind of 
preaching for which the “theatrical” 
people prefer to pay—a kind that will 
not do much towards saving them 
from “hell’’, that is, if there be such 
a place! One sentence, however, 
strikes one forcibly”: 

“I don’t believe any man is worth saving 


from hell, if he is satisfied with his own 
salvation”. 


As addressed to “theatrical” people 
that sentence might unduly cultivate 
the self-satisfaction that would keep 
them from feeling their need of sal- 
vation of any kind. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful if a man so saved in his self- 
ishness is a “Christian” at all, or 
stands any chance of escaping “hell”. 


There is no room for him in the 
Kingdom of God either here or be- 


yond. 


x Ok OK OK Ok ok x 


We were once led to define the ora- 
torical faculty as the 
The Oratorical faculty that enables 
Faculty one to tell ten times 
as much as he has 
seen or as he knows. It is a wonder- 
ful faculty, certainly, One of the 
Congressmen from New York City 
seems to be possessed of it and to 
exercise it freely. Only the other day 
he made a great speech on Insurance; 
in commenting upon which a fellow 
Congressman confirmed the correct- 
ness of our definition, and—what is 
more than we ever did—attempted 
a justification of it. In his tribute to 
the great “orator” he said: 

“We heard him with admiration and de- 
light, and although realizing an absence of 
facts we readily forgave him. We recog- 
nize that an orator is not to be hampered 
by such obstacles as facts; that to an ora- 
tor, like a poet, must be permitted the li- 
cense to exercise his imagination without 
limit”. ; 

The fallacy in the attempted justi- 
fication lies in confusing “imagina- 
tion”, in the sense of the phantasy, or 
picturing power, or power of illegiti- 
mate and limitless exaggerations, 
with the “constructive faculty”, which 
legitimately masses facts and truths 
in picturesque and overwhelming ar- 
Tay, sO as to sweep the listener off 
his feet. The failure of such oratory to 
produce permanent results is due to 
the fact, that what is really a false- 
hood leaves upon the mind of the list- 
ener the unconscious impression that 
it is a lie. A church built up on such 
oratory—even though it be num- 
erically the largest in the world—is 
likely to dissolve, when the orator 
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passes, as quickly as a fog-bank in the 
Summer morning sun. Facts and 
truths are the only basis of rational 
conviction, and, therefore, of the re- 


ligious life. 


KS ok EK KE Ek 


The problem of Theodicy is the re- 

conciliation of the fact 

Why Evil of the existence of 
Unrestrained? evil in the world with 

the fact of a righteous 
God on the throne of the universe. It 
was: the problem with which Habak- 
kuk wrestled when he saw the wick- 
ed Chaldeans, apparently unrestrained 
of God, wreaking their horrors upon 
the children of God. He cried out to 
the Holy One, the Covenant God: 

“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and canst not look on iniquity ; where- 
fore lookest thou upon them that deal 
treacherously, and holdest thy tongue when 
the wicked devoureth the man that is more 
righteous than he?” (Hab. i. 13). 

It would seem to be an insoluble 
problem; and yet there sometimes 
come hints towards its solution. Such 
a hint came to us just the other day, 
in a conversation between two worthy 
women: 

Mrs. Colin Early:—Do you ever permit 
your husband to have his own way? 

Mrs. Strongmind:—Oh! yes, now and 
then. It does no harm to let him make a 
fool of himself occasionally. 

The principle holds on the larger 
scale of the universe, and with others 
besides refractory husbands. Often 
there is no other way to take the 
“conceit”? out of one. 

SL oo ee Oe ee ee 

From the Harvard Divinity School 
issues the new “Har- 
vard Theological Re- 
view” which is to 
voice the Unitarian 
theology and the “Liberal” philoso- 


A New 
Departure 
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phy of that center of learning. 
Strange to say the “foreword” of the 
first number, by Professor Francis 
Greenwood Peabody—a representa- 
tive of the Unitarianism least antago- 
nistic to Christianity—is entitled “A 
Call to Theology”. Here are some of 
the true and timely things that he says, 
and that will bear a wide repetition, 
whether they bear any fruit in true 
theology and vital religion in Har- 
vard or fail to do so: 

“The only refuge from theology is to 
stop thinking about religion”. 

“It is suicidal to anticipate a revival of 
religion which shall be dissociated from a 
revival of theology”. 

“No preacher is safe from spiritual 
atrophy who does not habitually exercise 
himself in these intellectual athletics of 
his profession”. 

“The only permanent cure for wrong 
thinking is right thinking. The only way 
out of bad theology is through good the- 
ology”. 

In the hearing of these good and 
true words, the pessimistic hint just 
dropped may seem all too ungener- 
ous. The suggestion of skepticism 
regarding the outcome of the new en- 
terprise is, however, rooted in the 
knowledge of the history of Unitari- 
anism and Liberalism. “Revival of re- 
ligion”, without faith in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Divine Savior, the 
Son of God incarnate and crucified! 
Salvation from “spiritual atrophy” 
by “habitually exercising oneself in 
these intellectual athletics of his pro- 
fession”, without any regenerating 
power of the Holy Ghost! That may 
produce a resuscitation of Emerson- 
ism or Parkerism, but never a relig- 
ion that shall make Harvard a center 
of missionary energy and vital spirit- 
ual force in the world. There might 
have been a legitimate place for op- 
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timism, if the Professor had struck 
these “lost chords”, even lightly, in 
his “foreword” to the new “Review”. 


ACE eK EA PPC ek) Tees i te 


A resolution just introduced in the 
House of Represen- 
tatives, as it has been 
sent out purports to 
provide for the “de- 
termination of the standard weight of 
a cord of words in the District of Co- 
lumbia”’. It turns out to have been a 
misprint. And this provokes a con- 
temporary to say: “What a pity! If 
the Bureau of Weights and Measures 
could obtain regulative authority over 
Congressional oratory, many states- 
men might be taught to weigh their 
utterances”. What a lost legislative 
opportunity! And how beneficent, if 
it could have been extended to other 
spheres, so as to curb, for example, 
the promiscuous “spilling of the dic- 
tionary” that is flooding the domain 
of the literary and Biblical criticism 
and production, and of theology and 
philosophy! What a pity, indeed, 
that the law should be changed to 
read “woods” instead of words”! 


“Weighing 
Words’ 


* * * * * * * 


[In the article referred to by “A New 
Englander”, on “Tainted Sunday School 
Literature”, Dr. Flournoy quotes a remark 
made to him many years ago by Mrs. Rice, 
the widow of Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, the 
founder of Union Theological Seminary, 
now at Richmond, Va. He says: “When 
asked about the latter days of Dr. Nettle- 
ton, the great evangelist, to whom so many 
of the past generation in Virginia and 
elsewhere owed, under God, their conver- 
sion, she said that his later life was com- 
paratively unfruitful because he became 
engaged too deeply in religious contro- 
versy”. That this is a one-sided view is 
shown by the brief paper which follows. 
Dr. Nettleton turned aside from his work 
as a travelling evangelist, to found a The- 
ological Seminary that should train up 
men to preach the genuine Gospel,—there- 
by multiplying his own work many fold.— 
Editor.] 
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The remark quoted by my friend, 
Dr. Flournoy (Bible Student and 
Teacher, January, 1908, p. 13), in 
reference to Dr. Nettleton’s later 
days, will bear an explanation of 
which the author of the remark prob- 
ably was not aware. The wonderful 
success of Dr. Nettleton’s work was 
inseparable from his hold upon the 
great vital truths of the gospel. Hold- 
ing the Bible as the very Word of 
God with which the standards of the 
New England Churches were in har- 
mony, his preaching was in demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and with a 
power which it would be as life from 
the dead for New England and the 
country to feel again to-day. 

In the latter years of his life 
these great truths were called in 
question. Institutions founded to 
maintain them were undermining 
them. Nettleton believed that -the 
time had come when there must be an 
earnest contention for the faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints. The 
outcome of the contention was the es- 
tablishment at Nettleton’s home 
(East Windsor, Ct.), of the “Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut’, 
since transferred to Hartford. Its 
object was “to explain and defend 
against prevalent errors, the essential 
principles of the gospel”. He estab- 
lished the “Nettleton Professorship”, 
the condition of holding which would 
be interesting reading to-day. The 
Institute stood as a protest and a 
check to “prevalent errors” for many 
years. Of late, however, there seems 
to have been a thorough and, from the 
founders’ point of view, a most deplor- 
able revolution. These founders 
would have died before they would 
have laid the corner-stone of an insti- 
tution teaching such views as are ex- 
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posed in “The Bible Student and 
Teacher” for April, 1907.* 

Drs. Nettleton, Harvey, Hewitt and 
Calhoun were right in their day and 
in their work. The poor ministers of 
New England, with the hand-work- 
ing farmers and their wives, gave 
freely of their little property to estab- 
lish a seminary in defense of the Bible 


* The views referred to were expressed 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary 
Record, in a review of Professor Orr’s 
“Old Testament Problem”. They were ex- 
posed in The Bible Student and Teacher 
by Professor Orr himself, in a short paper 
entitled, ‘Professor Paton’s Review of 
Professor Orr’s Book”, and in an Editorial 
ata “Criticism According to Punch’s 

ule”. 
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and Evangelical truth. The teaching 
of the views referred to is, in our 
judgment, a criminal perversion of 
trust funds. It is hard to understand 
the morality of men who live on en- 
dowments consecrated to ends which 
they repudiate and oppose. But the 
facts stated may explain and perhaps 
justify the course of Dr. Nettleton in 
his later years. It was not his fault 
if his work and his gifts have been 
perverted. Let us hope for a turn in 
the tide when theological sciolism 
shall give place to an honest and man- 
ly faith in the Divine Word and its 
vital truths. 
A New Englander. 


*x* * * & * * * 


The Language of the New Testament in a New Light 


REv. PAarKE P. Fitournoy, D.D., Betnuespa, Mp. 


It must seem a strange thing to 
those who have doubts about Divine 
providence, that constantly increasing 
discoveries are now making the old- 
est book which we read the newest 
and freshest of all books—discoveries 
which are throwing new light on its 
meaning and its historical truthful- 


ness. To give a single instance, 
how remarkable it is that, just 
now, when radical critics have 
been proclaiming that the old 


Testament narratives in Genesis are 
purely mythical and its chronology 
absolutely unreliable, the rather radi- 
cal critic and Assyriologist of the 
British Museum, Leonard W. King, 
should find that Abraham and Ham- 
murabi (Amraphel) were contempor- 
aries after all, and should say: “The 
chronological order of the Priestly 
Writer, however artificial, was calcu- 
lated from data more accurate than 
has hitherto been supposed.” 


But it is the New Testament that 
has been growing newer of late, and 
that in a new way. A vast number 
of discoveries have been made in the 
last twenty-five years which have 
tended to establish the disputed date 
of the New Testament writings and to 
demonstrate the accuracy of its state- 
ments on many points; but the atten- 
tion of students is now drawn to an- 
other set of discoveries which throw 
new light on the language of the 
New Testament. All readers of the 
Greek New Testament know that this 
Greek is different from the classic 
Greek of Attic prose which is 
studied in preparatory schools and at 
college. The peculiarity of the 
Greek of the New Testament, (as 
also of the Greek Septuagint) was 
thought to be due to the influence of 
the Hebrew language. Of late years, 
however, a vast number of specimens 
of writing on momumental stones, on 
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ostraka, or pieces of broken pottery, 
but especially on papyrus, have clear- 
ly demonstrated that the great ma- 
jority of what have been called 
“Hebraisms” in Bible Greek are not 
at all confined to the Greek of the 
Bible. 

Prof. Adolph Deissmann, D.D., D. 
Theol., Heidelberg, in his lectures on 
“The Problem of Biblical Greek’ at the 
University of ‘Cambridge last sum- 
mer, and in a series of articles in 
The Expositor, has been showing that 
the Greek of the Bible was “internat- 
ional” or “cosmopolitan”, and that the 
number of “Hebraisms” is quite 
small. So universal has the peculiar 
Greek of the New Testament (i. e., 
once supposed to be peculiar) been 
found to have been, that the Greek 
lexicographer’s sphere has _ been 
greatly extended. As Deissmann ex- 
presses it: “His field is the world— 
that world which from the most an- 
cient seats of Greek culture in Hellas 
and in the islands, in the little coun- 
try towns of Asia Minor, and in the 
villages of Egypt, as well as from the 
cosmopolitan trading centres on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Black seas, presents us year by year 
with memorials of itself, i. e., with 
actual documents of the living lan- 
guage which was the missionary lan- 
guage of St. Paul.” 


Of course Christianity introduced 
some new words, and put new mean- 
ings into many more that were al- 
ready in use. 


The broad fact made clear by these 
discoveries is that the books of the 
New Testament are, in general, writ- 
ten, not in the language of the learn- 
ed, but in the language of the com- 
mon people, and the New Testament 
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was from the first, as it has contin- 
ued to be, the book of the people. 

Prof. James Hope Moulton, of 
Cambridge University, is now engaged 
in the preparation of a lexicon, or 
“lexical notes from the papyri,” 
which will doubtless be of great ad- 
vantage to New Testament students 
—a gigantic task which will probably 
require several years of hard work.* 
Interesting facts will be brought out. 
One already noted by him, in review 
of Abbott’s Johannean Grammar in 
the American Journal of Theology for 
January, 1907, is “the weakening dis- 
tinction between ‘whither?’ and 
‘where?’’’ (ets and en), The expres- 
sion in Acts viii. 40, “Philip was ~ 
found at Azotus” is an illustration of 
this. 


Another is the interchange of the 
conjunctions “so that” and “in order 
that” (éore and a). Several 
times it is stated that certain things 
were done “that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled” ; as if the things were done 
(for the purpose of fulfilling the 
Scriptures, where it is clear that 
some other great design was accom- 
plished. If, instead of “that” or “in 
order that,” it were allowable to read 
“so that”, the difficulty would be re- 
lieved. 

An interesting and important result 
of these discoveries is noted by Prof. 
C. M. Coburn in The Expositor and 
Current Anecdotes for February, 
1908. It is this: 

“The style and vocabulary of the 


* An indication of the greatness of this 
task is seen in the fact that though Profes- 
sor Moulton has contributed quite a num- 
ber of installments of his “Lexical Notes 
from the Papyri” to The Expositor, the sec- 
ond letter of the alphabet is not nearly 
reached in the February number of this year. 
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Synoptic Gospels would not have 
been possible in the second or third 
centuries without a miracle. All the 
evidences from these contemporary 
writings prove, even beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the New Testa- 
ment is a bundle of First Century 
documents, and much of the Nine- 
teenth Century scepticism must re- 
vise its argument once more, or lose 
the respect of all honest men who 
know the facts”. 

Another very important fact 
brought out by these papyrus docu- 
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ments of the First Century is, that 
the spelling is the same as is found in 
the earliest Uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament, a proof, as Profess- 
or Coburn thinks, that these manu- 
scripts were copied from First Cen- 
tury documents, since the forms 
found in both were entirely obsolete 
before the Fourth Century. 

Thus, it is clear that these discov- 
eries of First Century cosmopolitan 
Greek records are of no little interest 
to the student of the New Testa- 
ment. 


* * * K€ K K X 


Archeological Department: 


Notes from the Field* 


Rev. MELVIN Grove Kyte, D.D., Cartro, Ecypt 


Much is said in Bible study in 
these latter days about the historical 
imagination. And it is well said. For 
the ability to place oneself in the cir- 
cumstances and at the view-point of 
a writer is an absolutely necessary 
part of the equipment of an interpre- 
ter. And, for the historical imagina- 
tion, nothing is more important than 
the place of observation. Herein lies 
the importance of Oriental travel and 
research. No one, however well en- 
dowed with the gift of the historical 
imagination, can ever attain to so good 
a standpoint in the homeland as on 
the scene of the events described. 

Here I have been to the old city of 
Heliopolis. There is little there now to 
be seen, and therefore the place re- 
ceives but scant notice from passing 


* Rey. Dr. Kyle, who is spending the 
Winter in Egypt as a co-worker with the 
distinguished French archeologist, Profes- 
sor Naville, sends to The Bible Student 
and Teacher this first installment of ‘Notes 
from the Field”. Our readers have reason 
to congratulate him on the honor that has 
been done him, and themselves on being 
made sharers of the benefits——Editor. 


travellers, and scarcely more from ar- 
cheologists ; but when one stands be- 
side this beautiful obelisk upon which 
Abraham looked, which stood before 
the temple of that priest of On whose 
daughter, Asenath, Joseph married, 
and upon which and its fellow that 
great Premier of Egypt looked and 
between which he perhaps sometimes 
passed with his wife on her visits to 
the sanctuary within (for woman 
ever held an honored place beside 
her husband in that Old Egypt before 
Mohammedanism came in, with its 
degrading notions of womankind,)— 
it seems as though the long lines of 
intervening history were erased, and 
one might hear the cry “Abrek”, and 
see the chariot of Joseph with its out- 
riders dash up. But how is human 
greatness fallen! I could not find a 
single stone of the temple. This 
obelisk stands solitary in its outlived 
grandeur and sublimity. Only dim 
outlines mark the place of the walls 
of the ancient city. The only re- 
minder I could find of that Old 
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Egypt, which once shone resplendent 
here, is a little faiance amulet image 
of the god Shu lifting up the heav- 
ens from the earth, which a boy 
picked up out of a rubbish-heap and 
I secured as a memento of the place. It 
would require too great a stretch of 
the imagination of the reader, and of 
myself as well, to suppose that it 
ever belonged to that one maiden of 
the old Egyptian world most dear to 
us, but to some humbler one it was 
doubtless once very dear. But the 
part in the world’s history and the 
world’s redemption which Joseph 
played ever remains to attest the pur- 
pose and providence of God concern- 
ing this place and His revelation to 
men. 

The course of Egyptian discovery 
has been not less wonderful than the 
progress of it. When it has seemed 
that surely the great discoveries are 
all over, some great find is suddenly 
added which makes it clear that there 
is still more under the ground than has 
been uncovered; and when for years 
the course of discovery has been uni- 
form, revealing only the same kind of 
things again and again, it has been 
thought also that the course of dis- 
covery has been run, that only simi- 
lar things will continue to be found, 
and hope has almost died that any 
new departure will be made. Then a 
startling discovery, in an_ entirely 
new field of Archeological science, 
sets everybody guessing again. It is 
becoming dangerous to say, “We 
never expect to find such and such a 
thing in Egypt”. The whole world 
looked on in amazement when to the 
hieroglyphic material annually pro- 
duce was added the Cuneiform tab- 
lets of Telel-Amarna. And then a 
furor was created by the discovery of 
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the “Sayings of Jesus” in the Greek 
papyri of Oxyrhynchus. And now 
comes the not less wonderful Ara- 
maic papyri of Assuan uncovered 
sometime since, but only recently pub- 
lished to the world. . 

So much is being written in every 
direction by Semitic scholars on these 
remarkable documents, that it seems 
hardly worth while to give any ac- 
count of them here. But perhaps this 
may fall under the eyes of some who 
do not see the other accounts; while 
some thoughts which this discovery 
suggests may not be amiss. 


The discoveries were made at Ele- 
phantiné, under the ruins of houses. 
These manuscripts, like so many 
others, as Egyptologists so often have 
reason to regret, were gotten out of 
the country to be scattered in the 
Museums of Europe, instead of being 
all kept in one place. Now they are 
being published by Professor Sachau, 
of the Semitic department of the 
University of Berlin, with publica- 
tions in English also, by Prof. 
Driver of Oxford and M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. The documents are large- 
ly legal documents relating to the 
ownership of slaves, the renting of 
houses, and to marriage; the chief 
value of which is in the material they 
furnish for philological research, and 
through that for historical research 
such as the recent work of Professor 
Robert Dick Wilson, of which he 
gave so interesting a sketch at the 
recent Bible League meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, 

One short document, however, of 
thirty lines is of far greater historical 
value. It is a letter containing a 
petition from certain Jews of Assuan 
to Bagohi, the Persian Governor of 
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Judea, asking that their Temple at 
Assuan be restored, and promising 
that in case their petition be granted, 
they would offer sacrifices and pray- 
ers to Jehovah (the form of the name 
they use is Jahu). The document is 
of the time of Nehemiah. It men- 
tions also Jehohanan the Jewish High 
Priest and Sanballet the Governor of 
Samaria. The chief value of the 
document, however, is the revelation 
of the presence of a large, influential 
and devout community of Jews at 
Assuan at that period, with a Temple 
and a regular system of sacrifices. 
It seems to me, however, that, far 
beyond the direct historical value of 
this discovery, is the hope it raises 
that there may yet be found in Egypt 
copies of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures from the same age. That would 
be a find indeed, the hope of which 
had almost died. For heretofore all 
aaa x 


“ The Hexateuch ’’?—Is 
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traces of the Jews have been confined 
to the Delta, where the abundant 
rains and the consequent dampness of 
the soil has rendered the hope of the 
discovery of papyri almost impossible. 
But, now that it is known that the 
Jews were so firmly established even 
in the exercise of their religion in 
Upper Egypt, expectation is on tip- 
toe for the discovery of a copy of 
the Scriptures taken at first-hand 
from the autograph copy of Ezra. 
Other historical material bearing up- 
on Biblical questions 
within the range of possibility. When 
to this hope is added the expectations 
raised by the great excavations about 


is also quite 


to be commenced by Professor Petrie 
at Memphis, it can be said that the 
prospects of discovery in Egypt of 


material for Biblical Archeology 
were never brighter. 
oe Pe 


the Term Admissible ? 


Rev. T. McK. Stuart, D.D., GLippen, Iowa 


Who that is familiar with works on 
Higher Criticism is not familiar 
with the word. ‘“Hexateuch”’? It 
seems to be a sort of a universal fav- 
orite with divisive and destructive 
critics. We remember to have seen 
a statement somewhere in our read- 
ing as to who originated the term; 
but it has passed out of our memory, 
and we do not deem it to be of enough 
importance to make this fact a sub- 
ject of further investigation. Those 
who believe that the word stands for 
a valuable idea may consider the 
name of its author a matter of some 
interest, but to the writer its utility 
has never been manifest. 


We believe that a new term is 


properly required whenever a new 
idea, fact, or principle has been orig- 
inated or discovered that is of value 
to the world, adds to knowledge, or 
effects a better classification of it.* 
Judged by these criteria will the 
word “Hexateuch” find a justifica- 
tion for its existence and use? Is 


* This is substantially the first neoteristic 
canon, or rule governing the introduction 
of new words into the language. As drawn 
from the late Fitzedward Hall’s “Modern 
English”, and formulated in the Standard 
Dictionary under “Faulty Diction’, it reads 
as follows: “First of all, a new word 
ought to supply an antecedent blank; or 
else, on the score of exactness, perspicuity, 
brevity, or euphony, it ought to be an im- 
provement on a word already existing”. 
“Hexateuch” fails utterly when tested by 
this canon.—Editor. 
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there any call . for the redistribution 
of the Old Testament Scriptures as a 
literature under another classification 
than that which has existed for cen- 
turies, and been sanctified by associa- 
tions the most exalted, inspiring 
and holy? The “Hexateuch” classi- 
fication is an assumption of the very 
question in dispute. If the word has 
a meaning at all it is a meaning pe- 
culiar to the Document Hypothesis. 

Even those of us who have but a 
moderate acquaintance with the Old 
Testament Scriptures can see a very 
sufficient reason for the use of the 
term Pentateuch to define the first 
five books of the Bible. They are the 
books composing the ancient Hebrew 
division of the Scriptures called The 
Torah, or the Law, and by this dis- 
tinguished from The Prophets, and 
the Sacred Writings. This law from 
time immemorial was composed of 
five books—which were very properly 
called the Pentateuch. These books 
for centuries antedating the birth of 
the Savior were regarded as from 
Moses—not that every word found in 
them was written by him—but that 
they originated under his direction. 
Now there are Biblical dictionaries 
that contain extended columns of dis- 
cussion on the ‘“Hexateuch”’, and 
very little of anything on the “Pen- 
tateuch”. 

Why is “Hexateuch” such a favor- 
ite of the advocates of the Document 
Theory, and why is Pentateuch gener- 
ally ignored? The answer is not far 
to seek. Pentateuch can in no sense 
be made to harmonize with the theory 
of anonymous documents. ‘“Hexa- 
teuch” by implication eliminates 
Moses, and prepares the way for the 
anonymities, J, E, D, P, and R. It 
looks to an unsophisticated individual 
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as an attempt to capture the citadel 
of Orthodoxy with a newly invented 
term, which assumes much of the 
subject in dispute. Ought not those 
who contend for a historically reli- 
able Old Testament, and who repudi- 
ate the theories that make it a fraud 
concocted by designing priest, to in- 
quire whence and why this verbal 
evolution was projected into this con- 


troversy? 

Julius Wellhausen tells us, (4rt. 
Pentateuch, Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica) :—“The five books of Moses 


with Joshua form one whole; and it 
is not the death of Moses but the con- 
quest of the promised land, which 
forms the true close of the history of 
the patriarchal age, the exodus, and 
the wanderings in the wilderness; it 
is therefore more correct to speak of 
the Hexateuch than of the Penta- 
teuch”’. 
In what sense, on the basis of the 
Document Theory, do the “five books 
of Moses form one whole’? Did 
Wellhausen concede that there were 
any “five books of Moses’? Do the 
Critics of the Wellhausen type con- 
cede that there is extant any “history 
of the Patriarchal age”? “Hexateuch” 
means “six books”. What are these 
six books according to the theory? 
If each one of the anonymities, J, E, 
D, P, and R, is credited as an author 
of some part of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua, there are after all but five 
books. Now if we raise these anony- 
mities each to the second power, as 
many critics find it necessary to do, 
we have ten books; but by no con-— 
ceivable critical division and multipli- 
cation can we create a “hexateuch” 
from this view-point. If now, follow-— 
ing, the critics of latest date, we re- 
gard these cabalistic letters as stand- 
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ing for schools of ‘writers—i. e., the 
J school, the E school, the D school 
and the P school, we have immensely 
multiplied the books, and have utter- 
ly destroyed the style-argument, by 
which the “Hexateuch” professed to 
have been first discovered. For ex- 
ample, a J school of writers would be 
naturally expected to develop a con- 
siderable diversity of style as the 
years came and went; and how they 
could be redacted to produce one of 
these J books of the alleged “Hexa- 
teuch”’, is a proposition not easily 
solved. The Document theory leaves 
no place in critical terminology for 
“Hexateuch”, 

It avails nothing for these critics 
to claim that they find J, E and P 
writings in the book of Joshua. This 
supposed find does not help the mat- 
ter of numerical classification. Where 
are the six books, and what defines 
their limits? 

But it may be said that, ‘we, the 
critics, accept the present Biblical 
classification of the books of the 
Pentateuch, and add Joshua to them 
because of its literary characteristics 


and historical relations’. This is 
substantially Wellhausen’s meaning 
« * &* 
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in the quotation given above. But 
what, according to the critics, are the 
historical characteristics in this group 
of six books? The larger portions of 
the first, second and third were writ- 
ten from eight hundred to a thousand 
years after Joshua made the conquest 
of Canaan, and Deuteronomy was 
written six hundred years afterward; 
while two other portions of these 
books were written from the eighth 
century before Christ and forward. 
And this muddle of tradition, legen- 
dary material, and cunning invention 
is to be received as a ‘““Hexateuch”! 

We maintain with all candor that 
this term “Hexateuch” is a delusion 
and a snare, an invention to dethrone 
Moses from the place he occupies as 
the human author of the Pentateuch. 
It is misleading from the view-point 
of the Critics. They can not accept 
the first six books as a legitimate di- 
vision. Then why call them “The 
Hexateuch”? The Orthodox who 
believe in the five books of the Torah, 
certainly can accept no rearrange- 
ment or classification that ignores 
the great fact of Mosaic authorship 
and has its basis in the Document 
theory. 


* * 


The Moderate School of Higher Criticism—-An Explanation 


Rev. Dyson Hacue, M.A., Rector oF THE MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Lonpon, CANADA 


[The following letter was written to the 
Toronto Globe after the Bible League Con- 
ference. A prominent Methodist Clergy- 
man had challenged the writer to explicitly 
state whether Driver and the Smiths and 
others were safe guides, and whether the 
Bible League would take its stand with, 
them. The writer delivered an address at 
the Conference, entitled “The Story of the 
Development of the Higher Criticism”, the 
substance of which has been promised to 
The Bible Student and Teacher. The ad- 
dress had chiefly to do with calling out the 
challenge of the Globe.] 


Without any intention of prolong- 
ing a controversy, will you allow me 
in response to a repeated and earnest 
request to state the position of many 
of the more conservative defenders of 
the Bible with regard to the attitude 
of the so-called moderate school of 
higher criticism? 

Our position in brief is this: 
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In its origin the higher critical 
movement was frankly, confessedly 
rationalistic. From Spinoza, Astruc, 
and Eichhorn down to Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen, the originators, the lead- 
ers, the weavers and the manufactur- 
ers of the modern theories were ra- 
tionalists, if not agnostics. But their 
echoes, their retailers, especially those 
of the British-American School, were 
and are avowedly not rationalistic. 
They profess to be believers. But 
the serious part of it is this: They 
too handle the Old Testament as if it 
were ordinary literature, and they 
seem like plastic wax in the hands of 
these rationalistic molders. Their 
theory of inspiration is vague and 
equivocal, implying that there is 
merely a divine element in the Bible, 
and that the Bible is not the word of 
God but merely contains a revelation ; 
but practically it is a revelation, as 
one of the greatest of these modern 
scholars says, of no one knows exact- 
ly what, made no one knows how, 
and lying no one knows where, ex- 
cept that it is to be found somewhere 
between Genesis and Revelation, but 
probably to the exclusion of both. 
They question the Mosaic authorship 
of some of the first five books of the 
Bible, and admit that there may have 
been a large number of writers. And 
if so the question arises: If there 
were four, or six, or nine, why not 
fourteen, or sixteen, or nineteen? 
And, if there were manifest evidence 
of alterations and manipulations by 
an indeterminate number of unknown 
and unknowable redactors, the ques- 
tions arise who were these redact- 
ors, and how far had they authority 
to redact, and what is the guarantee 
of their inspiration? They suggest, if 
they do not, as some say, assert, that 


the narratives of the first five books 
of the Bible are partly mythical and 
legendary; that the miracles recorded 
were the exaggerations of a later 
age; that Psalms declared by the 
Lord Jesusto be written by David, 
were not written by David; and that 
the Book of Daniel was not written 
by Daniel at all. They allege that 
there are not only mistakes and er- 
rors, but all sorts of defective materi- 
al, if not falsified material; for, as 
Pusey in his great work on Daniel 
says, to write a book in the name of 
another, and to give it out to be his, 
is in any case a forgery, dishonest in 
itself, and destructive of all trust- 
worthiness. 

Now we maintain in opposition to 
all this, that it is impossible to hold 


such views without undermining 
faith in the Bible as the Word of 
God, and inevitably shaking the 


credit of the Bible in the mind of the 
And more, that it is 
impossible to circulate these views 
without shaking the juridic authority 
of the Word of God in the mind of 
the student. And further, and most 
serious of all, it seems to us impossi- 
ble to accept these views without de- 
stroying the authority and shaking 
the credit of the risen Saviour as the 
infallible judge and final Guarantor 
of the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

If we are asked the question, there- 
fore: Is criticism in the hands of 
such men as Davidson and Driver 
safe? our answer is: Yes, when they 


average man. 


follow the Lord Jesus Christ and His 


Spirit. But, when they are guided 
by the will-o’-the-wisp of German 
theorizing, and are led by their Ger- 
man bias to the conclusions of anti- 
supernaturalists, then they are not 
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safe guides. Gladly will we follow 
such a writer as George Adam Smith 
in many of his inspiring and sugges- 
tive researches in the Psalms, Isaiah, 
and other prophets; but when he 
builds up with great ingenuity a 
freakish theory of a second Isaiah, 
and admits not only one but many 
authors for the last twenty-seven 
chapters, then we consider him a 
most unsafe guide, and would prefer 
to take our stand with 2,000 years of 
scholarship and the great Laudian 
professor of Arabic at Oxford, who 
says, “Is there then nothing in the 
splitting theories? To my mind noth- 
ing at all”. 

But it is said that Driver and 
Briggs and others are experts in He- 
brew and philology, and their de- 
ductions as experts in language must 
be followed. Not so. There is no 
such difference in the Hebrew of the 
so-called original sources as some 
suppose. One of the greatest modern 
German scholars says that Cheyne 
and Winckler and Driver lack the first 
chief condition of success in linguistic 
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and stylistic Hebrew researches, “a 
thorough knowledge of the idiom”. 

We would simply say in conclu- 
sion : 

All Christians oppose Biblical criti- 
cism by rationalists ; because the Bible 
criticism of rationalists can neither be 
expert nor scientific. And many 
Christians oppose also the Biblical 
criticism of those who, while not ra- 
tionalists, are largely biased by ra- 
tionalistic theories; because they be- 
lieve that no expert scholarship can 
settle questions that demand above all 
things a humble heart, an unbiased 
judgment, and a childlike acceptance 
of the Bible as God’s word. While 
they may not believe with the great 
Professor Green of Princeton, the 
foremost Hebrew scholar of his day 
in America, it would be wiser for 
the so-called higher critics who avow 
the faith, to revise their ill-judged 
alliance with the enemies of evangeli- 
cal truth, and inquire whether 
Christ’s view of the Old Testa- 
ment may not be after all the true 
view. 
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The Virgin Birth and Tribal Relation of Jesus 


Rev. J. S. T. Mitrican, D.D., Pirrspurcu, Pa. 


The fact that both Matthew and 
Luke attribute the parentage of Jesus 
to Joseph, as the son of Jacob by the 
first, and of Heli by the second, has 
caused much controversy and elicited 
many conjectures in regard to why 
His relation to Joseph is so specific, 
and His tribal relation made clear, by 
relation to him; and why irf one record 
his Father is Jacob, and in the other 
Heli. 

Both records seem _ inconsistent 
with the matter of virgin birth; and 


His virgin birth inconsistent with his 
being of the tribe of Judah, and line- 
age of David. 

It has been generally taken for 
granted that Mary was of the tribe 
of Judah, and that one or the other of 
the records was of her parentage. 
The proof has not been conclusive as 
to which, or whether either, refers to 
her. The only data as to Mary’s 
genealogy is in Luke i. 36, where she 
is called the cousin of Elizabeth, “who 
was of the daughters of Aaron,” 
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which would make her of the tribe of 
Levi (Luke i. 5). 

This seems to be confusion worse 
confounded. Contrary records con- 
cerning Joseph’s father, and Mary the 
Savior’s link to humanity not by par- 
entage of the tribe of Judah nor of 
the lineage of David. Now are these 
contrary things really contradictory 
to the claim of Christ’s virgin birth, 
of the tribe of Judah and lineage of 
David? I think I have solved the 
problems, and can prove there is 
nothing contradictory in the records, 
nor at fault with the claims. 

The first fact is, that Joseph’s gen- 
ealogy is reckoned both through his 
Father and his Mother’s_ Father. 
Genealogies are not reckoned through 
the mother by more than one step. If 
a man’s mother is named it is as the 
daughter of her father. A few ex- 
ceptions strengthen this rule. 

The second fact is that the national 
and tribal relation of a betrothed or 
married woman is usually changed 
from that of her father, to that of her 
husband. Rahab of Jericho became a 
Jew of the tribe of Judah by marry- 
ing Salmon (Mat. i. 5); Bathsheba 
the Hittite, by marrying David; and 
Ruth of Moab by marrying Boaz. 
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This was true of those betrothed, 


which was the equivalent of mar-. 


riage; which espousing was not, for 
it lacked an essential element in the 
consent of the parties which obtained 
in betrothal. Mary was betrothed to 
Joseph (American Revision) not 
merely espoused, as in the Old Ver- 
sion; and this before conception, so 
that her tribe was changed by contract 
from that of Levi to Judah. That be- 
trothal was the equivalent of mar- 
riage is evident from Deut. xxii. 23, 
24, and from Matt. i. 20, where be- 
trothed Mary was called Joseph’s wife 
even “before they had come together” 
by any form. 

Her condition would have war- 
ranted a divorce, according to Deut. 
xxiv. I, had Joseph not condoned it 
by divine direction; but that condon- 
ing made him responsible for the 
character of the mother, and the par- 
entage of the child! 

This prepares for the third fact, 
that by adoption a legal relation is 
established; and this is why Joseph’s 
lineage is so fully recorded, for it 
brought Jesus into the tribe of Judah 
and house of David, and heirship of 
the throne of David’s House. 


x * k kK Kk k x 
Is it “ Kudomania’’? Or is it “ Microphobia ?” 


In the once famous Druce case, one 
of the witnesses upon whom Druce 
depended to prove identity with the 
late Duke of Portland, was a Miss 
Mary Robinson. She testified, ac- 
cording to the reports, “that she was 
a Virginia planter’s daughter [Vir- 
ginia planters still being as roman- 
tically exotic as Arizona cowpunchers 
to the readers of ‘tuppeny dreadfuls’] ; 
she averred that she has been brought 


from America by Charles Dickens, 
who, as the tale ran, seemed to have 
been conducting an intelligence office 
as a side line to literature, inasmuch 
as he secured for the witness the 
place of secretary to T. C. Druce, alias 
Duke of Portland; finally, the woman 
swore that her employer had confess- 
ed his double nature in 1871”. = 

When the case of the Portland 
claimant was shattered by the ex- 
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humation of the body of the father, 
or grandfather, and the discovery by 
the chief inspector of Scotland Yard 
that Miss Robinson’s father was a 
London “Bobby”, this “remodeller of 
History” hastened to send out to the 
world the admission, in detail, that 
she is “an unqualified and monu- 
mental liar”. 

Whereupon, says the New York 
Tribune, philosophizing on the inci- 
dent, it is natural to ask in some won- 
derment: 

“Why did Miss Robinson risk her répu- 
tation and freedom by spinning yarns un- 
der oath? And why, after the whole 
Druce affair had ceased to interest any- 
body, did she take the pains to get herself 
rated in the Munchausen class and bundled 
off to jail?” 

In answering its own question it 
reveals a marked characteristic of the 
age: disregard for fact and reality 
and supreme regard for appearance 
and sham. It says of Miss Robin- 
son’s case: 

“We incline to diagnose the case as acute 
kudomania, vulgarly known as the lime- 
light craze. But we will not be too sure, 
for that mental disease is frequently indis- 
tinguishable from microphobia, under which 
term an ultra-Hellenistic scientist might 
designate the dread of being an ordinary, 
insignificant citizen”. 

The two affections appear to be but 
obverses of each other; or rather, one 
may be regarded as the positive and 
the other as the negative aspect of the 
same thing. “Kudomania” is an in- 
sane desire for fame or glory 
(kudos and mania), i. e., to be some- 
thing or somebody worth while in 
the eyes of the world. “Micropho- 
bia” (from mikros, little and phobia, 
fear) is an insane dread of being 
nothing or nobody in the sight of the 
world. The former may, therefore, 


have something of virtue in it; while 
the latter is manifestly rooted in the 
vice of selfishness. 

Miss Robinson’s craze to get into 
print and before the world seems to 
us to be a clear instance of micropho- 
bia; although The Tribune diagnoses 
it as kudomania, and reasons thus: 

“Miss Robinson may well have argued 
herself into her supreme folly by reflecting 
that many women ruin their reputation for 
good taste by wearing sensational raiment, 
while many men (from Nebraska, South 
Carolina and elsewhere) destroy all confi- 
dence in their statecraft by springing on 
the public ‘woolly’ plans for government 
ownership of candy stores and the electro- 
cution of tip-taking barbers. If, reasons 
the kudomaniac, great people are willing to 
appear ridiculous or foolish in order to 
keep before the public eye, why should not 
an obscure but ambitious woman use the 
same method of making people look at her 
and mouth her name? If Miss Robinson is 
indicted for perjury let the jury bring in a 
verdict of ‘Not. guilty on the ground of 
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contagious kudomania’”. 


There is a moral to all this; for 
the aim of these paragraphs is to set 
some one thinking on an important 
practical question. 

What is the matter with our liter- 
ary folk and philosophers, who are 
overwilling, like a certain Congress- 
man’s wife, to discredit herself and 
her husband-appendage by writing 
novels advocating “Trial Marriages” ; 
or, like a certain prominent Univers- 
ity Professor, to advocate in brilliant 
rhetorical phrase the inanity of ‘‘Prag- 
matism’’; or, like Nietzsche, to de- 
vote his metaphysics to befogging 
poor humanity into substituting 
brutality for morality as the law of 
the Universe? Is it “kudomania’? 
Or is it “microphobia” ? 

When we run over the vast stream 
of literary, philosophical and theolog- 
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ical matter that is pouring from the the zeitgeist in this sensational age? 

press—most of which has never so And ought not all clear-thinking, 
much as a thought of conforming to 
fact and truih—there is an irresist- 


able inclination to account for it by ; ; hss 
microphobia—an insane dread of trash, vile and otherwise, by exhibiting 


passing for nothing or nobody. Is it to the world at its face value, i. e,, 


not that manifestly the inspiration of sero, or rather, as a minus quantity? 
x * * RK KH K 


A Historic Case of the Dry Rot of “ Liberalism ;? Or, “ Ropes of 
Sand Can Not Bind” 


straight-thinking, right-thinking peo- 
ple to combine to discredit such 


Rey. JAMes M. Bucxtey, D.D., LL.D., In THe CHRisTIAN ADVOCATE OF 
JANUARY 9, 1908 


All kinds of experiments to do It is the Plymouth Congregational 
away with the necessity for a belief in Society of the city of Rochester, 
the fundamental teachings of CHRIst which from time to time has attracted 
and the Apostles, as one of the requi- considerable attention in one way or 
sites of church fellowship, are in pro- another from the public and the re- 
gress. An increasing number of in- ligious world. Its career teaches 
dependent churches will admit per- several lessons. It was incorporated 
sons to membership if they believe in by the Legislature April, 1854, and 
Gop, without asking what they believe the fourth section of the act of incor- 
of Him; and in all denominations poration is in these words: 


there appear to be ministers quite “The property, real and personal, 
willing to receive persons, no matter ‘“‘which may be conveyed or which 
what they believe or do not believe. “may belong to the said corporation, 


We have watched the rise and fall of “shall be held as a place, or for the 
several of these and the disintegration “purpose of public worship, or other 
of others almost, but as yet not quite, “religious services of a CONGREGA- 


to the vanishing point. “TIONAL CHURCH AND Society hold- 
There are Methodist churches “ing doctrines in harmony with the 
having been not only without a re- “present articles of faith of the Gen- 


vival for many years, but without ‘“‘eral Association of the State of New 
conversions—at least conversions to ‘York, and for no other purpose”. 

which the supposed subjects were The Rev, JonatHan Epwarps, the 
ready to testify, or to exhibit any of first pastor, served the society from 
the signs on which the apostles de- 1856 to 1862. The Rev. Dwicut 
pended as proofs of regeneration; and kK. BarrLerr was called to the pas- 
others in which only the hymns have torate in 1865, and remained pastor 
the savor of the spirit or the truths until 1874. ; 
which made Methodism. We have His successor was the Rev. Myron 

taken the pains to investigate the his- ADAMs, who was installed in 1874. 
tory of one of the most notable of the He was of irreproachable character, 
failures in this line. personally attractive and of unusual 
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ability. 

It was he who first brought the 
church into public notice as a center 
of unsettling ideas and expressions. 
The next year after he came the 
Manual of the Church was revised, 
and the Confession of Faith used in 
the public admission of members was 
rewritten. As nothing ferments more 
rapidly than doubt when the germs of 
it are sown by the pulpit, the Act of 
Incorporation became an_ incubus 
which the people determined no long- 
er to tolerate; but they did not suc- 
ceed in its removal until the Legisla- 
ture of 1894, which passed an amend- 
ment to the Charter, striking out the 
words “holding doctrines in harmony 
with the present articles of faith of 
the General Association of the State 
of New York, and for no other pur- 
pose”’. 

The Church passed a non-theologi- 
cal “Bond of Union’, and the man- 
ual is an interesting composition. It 
holds itself to be an “independent 
religious body” and declares that 
Manual of the Church was revised, 
the evil and increase the good in the 
world”. “It will, therefore, cooper- 
ate with all those who are seeking 
these ends.” 

As respects the Holy Communion 
and Baptism, the following original 
statement is made: 

The communion shall be celebrated 
on the first Sundays in January, 
April, July and October, with the un- 
derstanding that it shall be for the 
benefit of those who desire it, but 
shall not be obligatory. 

Baptism will be administered to 
adults requesting it; to children whose 
parents desire it. The form will be 
determined by the preference of the 

(Vol. viii—14) 
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candidate. It is not to be regarded 
as binding on anyone, 

The “Bond of Union” is this: 

The objects of this church are: to 
promote that reasonable _ religion 
which Jesus taught and lived; to se- 
cure increasing recognition of the 
brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God; to discover truth and 
dispel ignorance and superstition, and 
to bring about improved social con- 
ditions. 

To the furtherance of these objects, 
in a spirit of mutual friendship, we 
pledge our earnest efforts, and prom- 
ise to devote to them, according to 
our ability, our time, money, and tal- 
ents. 

In 1855 this church had an edifice 
new and for that time elegant, the 
equal of any in Rochester, eligibly 
situated then as it still is. For the 
first twenty years it prospered as an 
evangelical church. When Dr. 
Adams took its pastorate it had a 
high rank among the churches in 
point of social position, culture and 
wealth of the members and adherents. 
This condition generally continued 
during the pastorate of Dr. Adams, 
though the number in the successive 
congregations declined, until his au- 
dience was chiefly a newspaper audi- 
ence. By “newspaper audience” we 
mean a collection of persons largely 
drawn by the effect of the publication 
of the teachings and spirit of the so- 
ciety—just such a concourse as would 
be attracted to a man with his senti- 
ments, rare culture, winning person- 
ality and high character. 

During his pastorate the church 
ceased to be classed as an evangelical 
church. 

At the close of his pastorate and 
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life, the Rev. Mr. Kerr Le, an effici- 
ent and able man, of moderate but 
definitely settled evangelical faith, 
was called to the pastorate. He did 
not long remain; and, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, it was generally un- 
derstood at the time that his resigna- 
tion was the result solely of the unac- 
ceptability of his conservative teach- 
ings. Shortly after his departure the 
congregation called the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, who had already vindicated 
his fitness, having been subjected to a 
heresy trial. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Brown 
the socially conservative elements of 
his congregation were gradually 
alienated, and for a time a social ele- 
ment of a different sort, made up 
largely from labor agitators and polit- 
ical socialists, formed his congrega- 
tion and became dominant in the gov- 
ernment of the church. 

During his pastorate a hard wood 
floor was put on the chapel for danc- 
ing purposes. When he left, the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society 
of New York took possession of the 
property, and the Congregational 
Church Building Society took a mort- 
gage for the accumulated debts, 
agreeing to return the property to the 
trustees in three years if they were 
prepared to pay the debt or satisfac- 
torily provide for it. 

Meanwhile the Congregational As- 
sociation placed a preacher in the pul- 
pit of the church and made an effort 
to gather a congregation, in the hope 
of restoring it to orthodoxy. This ef- 
fort appears to have failed and the 
trustees not long ago sold the furni- 
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ture at public auction, and the church 
was Offered for sale. 

We cannot be quite positive of 
some of the subordinate statements 
here made, but are strongly of the 
impression that the contributor of the 
major part of the funds for the erec- 
tion of Plymouth Church was a gen- 
tleman who gave at nearly the same 
time $10,000 to the Methodists to 
start four or five mission churches on 
the borders of the city. Though not 
a Methodist, and having his church 
home with the Plymouth congrega- 
tion, he believed that the Methodists. 
could do more good with that money 
than any one else. These churches 
have all been prosperous; one or 
more, unusually so. 


Organizations having an indefinite 
basis and a bond of union without any 
strong cementing principle are short 
lived. Every city of large size and 
considerable age can furnish instances. 
essentially parallel to this. 

‘Concentrated unity of spirit and 
fundamental faith are the sole source 
of active and general codperation. 


One evil effect persists in some de- 
gree in Rochester. Some, fearing 
that Mr. Adams was drawing away 
some of their members, relaxed their 
evangelical principles—a strategy 
which in a war with false doctrine or 
the rejection of all doctrine weakens 
almost to imbecility those who resort 
to it; and often persists in such con- 
gregations to the third and fourth 
generations. 
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How Can a Man Know God? 


REV. GRANGER W. SMITH, BAPTIST CHURCH, RIPON, WIS. 


Perhaps the most serious danger 
threatening the world today, is the 
danger that men lose God. Past his- 
tory of the human race clearly proves 
the possibility of such a thing. It is 
always true that if men seek him, he 
will be found of them; but if they 
forsake him, he will forsake them. 

Among nations that call themselves 
by his name and by the name of his 
Son, even among members of nomi- 
nally Christian churches, there is a 
sad tendency to lose hold upon God. 
It would seem that with comparative- 
ly few among us is God the reality 
that he used to be to the fathers. We 
smile at the simplicity of Luther, who 
imagined that. upon Pilate’s Sacred 
Staircase in San Giovanni in Laterano 
at Rome he heard the very voice of 
God, saying, “The just shall live by 
faith’! and to whom the Devil’s pres- 
ence was such a reality that he was 
contrained to throw his ink-bottle at 
the head of his Satanic Majesty. We 
think of our fathers as deluded re- 
ligious enthusiasts, who used to claim 
that they had met God face to face in 
the closet, and there wrestled and pre- 
vailed as did Jacob of old. With too 
many in our day unseen things are 
no longer real and eternal. 

It is an age when, with too many, 
the human is exalted to the supreme 
place. Everything must be brought 
to the test of the physical senses, or 
at least to that of human reason. 
With many it is an assumed maxim 
that the supernatural is impossible. 
Consequently no place is left for a 
revelation of God. 

A quarter of a century ago the pop- 


ular assumption of those who would 
combat Christian faith was that of 
agnosticism, the assumption that, 
while there may be or may not be a 
God, it is impossible for us to know 
anything about him. Of late these 
open enemies of Christian faith have 
been less outspoken and active in the 
promulgation of their bald tenets 
and have been content complacently to 
witness an approach to a position of 
practical harmony with themselves of 
a large wing of the nominal Christian 
Church. The existence of God is 
not denied; but he is not such as we 
have been accustomed to think him 
to be. The purported manifestations 
of God, and the declarations relative 
to his character and his will that have 
come down to us through the writ- 
ings that have been called sacred, 
are pronounced thoroughly wanting 
in historicity. God, therefore, is little 
better than a myth—at best a force, 
an influence, a vague personality— 
not a God to be known through his 
revelation of himself in his word, but 
a God evolved through the human 
consciousness, to which evolution it 
is to be admitted that the ancient 
Israelites, because of their peculiar 
genius for religion, have largely con- 
tributed. 

But to the average  unpreju- 
diced mind it seems clear that any 
positive knowledge of a supreme, 
personal and eternal God can come to 
us only through an immediate and 
positive revelation of himself. Knowl- 
edge of God must be the result of a 
divine reaching down to us, rather 
than of a human reaching up to God. 
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“Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection?” 
We may well believe that this is as 
impossible in our day as it was in the 
days of Job and his friends. 


“Tt is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol; what canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the 

earth, and broader than the sea”. 
So we may well acknowledge that, 


“Touching the almighty, we can not find 
him out”, 

We return, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that, if we are to come to 
know God, it must be because he re- 
veals himself to us. 

And he does to a degree reveal him- 
self in nature. This is repeatedly as- 
serted in the Scriptures. But all the 
history of the human race proves 
that such revelation is so dim and un- 
satisfactory as practically to have 
scarcely an appreciable power to dispel 
man’s dense ignorance of God. If it 
be suggested that some, as Socrates, 
for instance, seem to have gained cer- 
tain actual knowledge from this 
source, it must still be admitted that 
these are extremely exceptional cases. 
If it be claimed that amid the more 
intense intellectual and moral light of 
the twentieth century it is possible 
for moral consciousness to evolve a 
a clearer conception of God than has 
been common in the past; we are 
confronted with the fact that we have 
no standard of clear conception, and 
must expect, at the best, to have as 
many Gods as there are irdividual 
cases of evolution of moral conscious- 
ness. 

Evidently we have no _ positive 
knowledge of God unless we have 
some absolutely reliable standard of 
divine revelation. Such an absolutely 
reliable standard we have heretofore 
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believed that we possess in the Scrip- 
tures. Here we have what purports to 
be a clear and absolutely reliable rev- 
elation of the being, the character 
and the will of God. Many of us find 
it impossible to escape the conviction 
that to rob us of the trustworthiness 
of the Scriptures, is to rob us of God; 
that aside from this divine revelation 
it is absolutely impossible for us to ar- 
rive at any positive knowledge of 
God. 


When we study the history of that 
destructive criticism of the Bible that 
is becoming so aggressive in many 
quarters, we find that it has very 
largely had its genesis among those 
lacking the most essential qualifica- 
tion of a critic in this field. The hot- 
bed of destructive criticism is Ger- 
many where, in a State Church, a 
cold and lifeless ritualism has sadly 
obscured, if it has not obliterated, ex- 
perience or expectation of regenera- 
tion, wrought by the Holy Spirit on 
condition of personal repentance and 
faith in Jesus Christ, and resulting in 
divine life and light in the individual 
soul, 


Under these circumstances, the 
professional scholar has brought his 
keen intellectual powers to a hyper- 
critical analysis of the Scriptures, 
without that divine touch which - 
alone would put him into sympathetic 
and expectant and receptive relation 
to him who is seeking to reveal him-_ 
self to man through his word. Such 
a critic approaches the Scriptures 
much as a surgeon who has allowed 
his interest in the science of surgery 
to eclipse his interest in his patient 
may sometimes approach a subject 
upon the operating table. Two doc- 
tors met upon the street, and one said, 
“Well, it was a great operation”. 
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“Did the patient recover’? asked the 
other. “Oh, no; he died. But we 
found out several things that we 
didn’t know before. It was a brilliant 
operation”! The destructive critic 
frequently boasts of a brilliant 
operation, and may claim that he has 
found out several things that he did 
not know before; but too frequently 
it is all at the cost of the life of the 
Word. 

A critic of this class approaches a 
passage of Scripture much as a skill- 
ed mechanic might approach a piece 
of intricate mechanism the object of 
which is neither known to him, nor 
counted a matter of interest. A watch 
is of value as an accurate time-keeper. 
It is constructed solely to keep time. 
Now we can imagine a skilled me- 
chanic who has no conception of the 
relations of the earth to sun, moon 
and stars, and so no conception of 
time-keeping. He admires the beau- 
tiful chasing of the case that holds 
the watch, the delicate construction 
of its numerous wheels, the richness 
of its jeweled bearings, the accurate 
fitting of cog to cog. He may find 
great diversion in taking the watch 
to pieces. But he has no comprehen- 
sion of the constructive thought 
which found expression in the watch 
with which he began; and when he is 
through only the disconnected pieces 
of a wreck remain. 

As the spirit of man alone enables 
one to know the things of a man, even 
so the things of God none knoweth 
save the Spirit of God. To the natural 
man the things of the Spirit of God 
are foolishness,—to him they are un- 
knowable—because it is only spirit- 
ually, under the guidance of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God—that they are 
to be examined and judged. But it 
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is God’s will that all who desire it 
shall have within them this Spirit 
which is from God, that they may 
know the things that were freely 
given to us of God. 

I have imagined a blind man, 
educated and cultured, attempting to 
criticise a painting from a master 
hand. He runs his fingers over the 
canvas; his marvelously delicate 
touch enables him to detect every 
slightest variation in thickness, or 
breadth, or curve, or wave of color 
line. He may be able to detect even 
the chemical analysis of pigment, and 
to locate and name every color that 
has been used. But his blind eyes 
can never see the marvelous face that 
looks out from the canvas: indeed, he 
may mar or even destroy this in his 
process of examination and analysis; 
and be as far at the last from under- 
standing the picture as when he be- 
gan. 

It is an illustration of the fruitless 
and destructive work of all who, un- 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, at- 
tempt in their blindness the criticism 
of the Scriptures. Alas! in the case 
of so many in our day, as in the case 
of the children of Israel in the days 
of Paul, it is still true when the Scrip- 
tures are read, and especially the 
Scriptures of the Old Covenant, and 
more especially still when Moses is 
read, that there is a veil upon the eyes 
of mind and heart. If we only had 
eyes to see, we should detect the face 


of Jesus Christ shining out from 
every page of the Scriptures. “God 
having of old spoken unto the 


fathers in the prophets, by diverse 
portions, and in diverse manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken 
unto us in his Son’. In Jesus Christ 
God’s revelation of himself in all the 
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Scriptures is made plain. And this is 
the promise, “If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing”. 

Here then is the answer to our 
question——How can a man know 
God? God is known through the 


revelation of himself in the Scrip- 
* * x 
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tures, to those who seek for him under 
the enlightening and guiding influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that they may be- 
come obedient unto him; and is known 
especially and perfectly in the revela- 
tion of himself in the person of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


* * * * 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son 


THe Late Canon F. W. Farrar 


Never certainly in human language 
was so much—such a world of love and 
wisdom and tenderness—compressed 
into such few immortal words. Every 
line, every touch of the picture is full 
of beautiful eternal significance. The 


poor boy’s presumptuous claim for all- 


that life could give him—the leaving 
of the old home—the journey to a far 
country—the brief spasm of “enjoy- 
ment” there—the mighty famine in 
that land—the premature exhaustion 
of all that could make life noble and 
endurable—the abysmal degradation 
and unutterable misery that followed 
—the coming to himself and recollec- 
tion of all that he had left behind— 
the return in heart-broken penitence 
and deep humility—the father’s far- 
off sight of him, and the gush of com- 
passion and tenderness over this poor 
returning prodigal—the ringing joy 
of the whole household over him who 
had been loved and lost, and had now 


come home—the unjust jealousy and 
mean complaint of the elder brother, 
and then that close of the parable in a 
strain of music—Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine. 
It was meet that we should make 
merry, and be glad; for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found. 

All this is indeed a divine epitome of 
the wandering of man and the love of 
God such as no ear of man has ever 
heard elsewhere. Put in the one 
scale all that Confucius, or Sakya 
Mouni, or Zoroaster, or Socrates ever 
wrote or said—and they wrote and 
said many beautiful and holy words— 
and put in the other the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son alone with all that 
this single parable means, and can 
any candid spirit doubt which scale 
would’ outweigh the other in eternal 
preciousness, in divine adaption to the 
wants of man? 


* * kK ke ke k 
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The Relation of the Spirit of God to the Word 
of God: 


A Popular Exposition of 1 Peter 10-12 


Rev. JAMEs M. Gray, D.D., Moopy Institute, Cuicaco, ILt. 


Of which salvation the prophets have in- 
quired and searched diligently, who pro- 
phesied of the grace that should come unto 
you; searching what, or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify when He testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow; unto whom it was 
revealed, that not unto themselves, but 
unto us they did minister the things which 
are reported unto you by them that have 
preached the gospel unto you with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven.—1 Peter i. 
10-12. 


Peter had been speaking of the salvation 
to which believers on Christ have been be- 
gotten by the abundant mercy of God 
(verses 3-9), and he now says that of this 
salvation the prophets had “inquired dnd 
searched diligently”. The “prophets” were 
the same who had prophesied of the salva- 
tion, i. e., the writers of the Old Testament, 
and the particular matter they had “in- 
quired and searched diligently” about was 
“the manner of time” when the sufferings 
of Christ should occur and his subsequent 
glory. 

Although they had thus prophesied or 
“testified beforehand” of these things, the 
apostle says that after all it was not they 
who did it, but “the Spirit of Christ” (i.e, 
the Spirit of God) Who was “in them”. In 
other words, he says that the Spirit of God 
is the Author of the Word of God. 


I. This then, is the first proposition of 
the text, that the Spirit of God is the Au- 
thor of the Word of God. 

But this is not the only place in which 
Peter announces this truth. He repeats it 
in his second epistle, saying: “No prophecy 
ever came -by the will of man, but men 
spake from God, being moved by Holy 
Ghost” (2 Peter i. 21, R. V.). 

“Prophecy” means not merely the fore- 
telling of events, but the utterance of any 
word from God without reference to its 
relation to time; so that this remark of 
Peter covers the whole of the Old Testa- 


ment, from Genesis to Malachi, the histori- 
cal books as well as the prophetical so- 
called. 

And Peter is corroborated by Paul, 
when, in 2 Timothy iii. 16, he says, “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God”, 
or as literally rendered, “All scripture is 
God-breathed”. 

Finally, the Old Testament writers them- 
selves, when alluding to their messages, do 
so in language admitting of no doubt as to 
their inspiration. Two thousand times 
when describing the source of their revela- 
tion do they employ the following formula, 
or its equivalent: “Thus saith the Lord”; 
even as David testifies: “The Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and His Word was in 
my tongue” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). 


Of course, it is not presumed to say just 
how the Spirit of God did 
What these things, any more than 
Inspiration one would undertake to define 
Means how He regenerates sinners. 
We do not know the method 
He employed to speak by men of old time, 
but we know that He did it on the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures themselves which, 
on other and sufficient grounds, we accept 
as credible in their statements of fact. 

Nor should it be supposed, that in speak- 
ing of the inspiration of the Scriptures we 
are referring to the translations, but only 
to the original autographs, the records as 
they came from the hands of Moses, David, 
Isaiah, John or Paul, as the case may be. 

And this is not an academic question 
merely. No one should suppose, in other 
words, that it makes no difference whether 
the autographs were inspired or not, since 
we only possess translations of them. For 
as a matter of fact, these translations, the 
Revised Version of the English Bible, for 
example, are to all intents and purposes 
transcripts of those originals. The science 
of Biblical Criticism of which so much is 
thought in these days, assures us of this. 
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It does, indeed, raise a question mark here 
and there as to the accuracy of a given 
text; yet the result of all these question 
marks put together does not affect a single 
essential fact or doctrine in the whole 
Bible. 

It should be said furthermore, that the 

inspiration spoken of termi- 

Where nates on the record in the 
Inspiration Bible. It is sometimes asked 
Terminates for example, “Do you believe 

the Bible is the Word of God, 
or that it contains the Word of God?” The 
answer should always be, “It is the Word 
of God”. Not that every word in the Bible 
was one God Himself spake, but one He 
caused to be recorded. It is with God in 
this matter as with a human author. The 
latter has written a book and has quoted 
many others, sometimes for the purpose of 
agreement, and sometimes for that of dis- 
agreement; but whether it is for the one 
or the other, he is responsible for the ac- 
curacy of what he has recorded, and in that 
sense it is his word. 

In the Bible Satan speaks; Job’s friends 
speak, not always wisely nor well; the 
Pharisees speak and denounce Jesus as a 
blasphemer and demoniac. The record that 
these said so and so is God’s record, and 
in that sense God’s Word; although He 
denounces every one of them. 

Take Ecclesiastes as a case in point. It 
was presumably written by Solomon and 
inspired of God. But it contains some 
things that are not true, and several that 
are only partially so. How are we to ac- 
count for it and to square that circum- 
stance with the fact of its inspiration and 
inerrancy? Only as we apprehend the 
scheme of the book, which is to reveal the 
natural man at his best. 

Solomon is the speaker throughout, giv- 
ing his experiences in the search for happi- 
ness outside of, or apart from, God. He 
tells what he thought and how he acted in 
this circumstance and that, and how vain 
and profitless it all was. And God caused 
the record of these thoughts and experi- 
ences to be made for our learning; and 
great has been its value, notwithstanding 
that it is replete with conceptions and con- 
clusions quite at variance with God’s teach- 
ings in other parts of Scripture, and with 
the experience of the regenerated man. 


Does Ecclesiastes, then, contain the Word 
of God, or ts it the Word of God? We are 
bound to say the latter. As a matter of 
fact, it “contains” but few of the words 
spoken by God Himself; and yet the whole 
of it ts the Word of God. : 

And finally, in this connection, the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures must be under- 

stood as applying to its words. 

Inspired It will never do to say that 

Thoughts God gave the thoughts to men 

or Words? leaving them to express them 

in their own words; for if so, 
what guarantee have we that we possess 
His thoughts? 

There was once a stenographer and type- 
writist in a commercial office to whom his 
employer said: 

“Charles, take this note: Gentlemen, 
your communication is received and we 
will now fill your order”. 

Imagine his astonishment shortly after to 
have placed before him for his signature, 
the following: “Gentlemen, your commu- 
nication has been received and we will not 
fill your order”. 

What was the trouble in this case? Did 
not the employer give his “thought” to the 
stenographer? And did not the latter hon- 
estly intend to express it as it had been re- 
ceived? But he was human, and it is 
human to err. 

Now, the writers of the Bible were hu- 
man, and they too were liable to err. And 
unless God controlled them in the expres- 
sion as well as the reception of His truth, 
the efflux as well as the influx, to quote 
Dr. Chalmers’ phrase, what guarantee have 
we that what the writers give us is pre- 
cisely what He gave them? 

Of course there are difficulties in the way 
of a ready acceptance of such a view of in- 
spiration as this on the part of some who 
have never considered it, or have inherited 
a prejudice against it. But two things may 
be said about such difficulties, first, that 
they are not new, and secondly, that they 
are insignificant in comparison with the 
difficulty on the other side. 

The fathers have considered these diffi- 
culties, every one of them, and have an- 
swered them over and over again. More- 
over, put them all together, and what are 
they in contrast with the supreme difficulty 
of rejecting the Word of God in its testi- 
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mony concerning itself? 

Reject this, and your lot is cast with 
those who have neither chart nor compass 
to direct their course. These are they of 
whom the Scriptures speak: “tossed to and 
fro and carricd about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive” (Eph. iv. 14). 


II. But the Spirit of God is not only the 
Author, He is also the Revealer of the 
Word of God. 

“To the law and to the testimony”. What 
does this Scripture say? 


“Of which salvation the prophets have 
inquired and searched diligently’. . . . . 
“Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister 
the things which are reported unto you”. 

It is an unusually interesting and inform- 
ing picture we have here. These men were 
first moved by the Holy Spirit to write 
certain things concerning the sufferings and 
glory of Christ, and then applied them- 
selves to understand what they had written. 
Failing to accomplish this in their own 
ability, the Holy Spirit, Who had moved 
them to write, revealed to them the mean- 
ing of what they had written. It is He 
Who tells them, that “the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow” 
belonged not to their time but to ours. 

The situation justifies a recurrence to 
what has just been said about the inspira- 
tion of the words of Scripture. 

No postulate is more assailed than this 
in certain quarters, and much is made of 
the objection that it is too mechanical. 
“Why, it makes the human writer a mere 
machine”, it is said, “a mere pen in the 
hand of the Holy Spirit, a stenographer, 
nothing more, recording what He dic- 
tates !” 

Strange it is that some of us can not get 
alarmed over this calamity, try we never so 
hard. We can not help saying, “Suppose 
the writers were mere machines, what 
then?” Which were more desirable, an in- 
errant message or an independent messen- 
ger? Of which should we be the more en- 
amored, the free agency of man or an in- 
spired revelation from His Creator? 

But is such an alternative before us? 
Can not God give the words as well as the 
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thoughts to men without infringing on 
their liberty? Is that liberty located in the 
mouth of man, or in his mind? Is he free 
while God controls his thought, and bound 
when He controls the expression of that 
thought? 

But need we speculate? Is not the solu- 
tion of the problem in the text? Does not 
Peter’s language settle it, and curiously 
near the very postulate to which objection 
has been raised? These writers may not 
have been stenographers, but are they not 
at least pupils taking down a profound dis- 
course from their preceptor, and then lis- 
tening to his exposition and application of 
it afterward? The same Spirit Who in- 
spired them to write now reveals to them 
the meaning of what they had written. 

And this is perfectly accordant with 
Christ’s promises in John xiv. 26, and xvi. 
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“The Comforter, which is the Holy 

Ghost, Whom the Father will 

Corrobor- send in My Name, He shall 

ative teach you all things, and bring 

Scriptures all things to your remem- 
brance.” 


“He will guide you into all truth; 

. and He will show you things to come.” 

“He shall glorify Me; for He shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you”. 


And it is equally accordant with Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians: 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. But God hath revealed 
them unto us by His Spirit.—1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. 

He does not say God hath revealed them 
unto us by His Word, though they are in 
His Word; but by His Spirit through His 
Word. The revelation of the Spirit, in 
other words, is necessary to understand the 
revelation of the Word. And the reason 
follows: 


“For what man knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him? Even so, the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God”. 


And the Apostle continues : 


Now we (i. e., believers on Christ) have 
received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given as of 
God.—1 Cor, ti. 11, 12. 


It is then, simply impossible to know the 
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things of God in His Word except as we 
have the aid of the Holy Spirit to do it. 
Nor does this mean only that the natural 
man can not know them, which goes with- 
out saying (1 Cor. ii. 14), but that the 
spiritual man, the regenerate man, can not 
know them without that aid. 

In proof of this latter, take Paul’s prayer 
for the Ephesians (i. 17-19): 

He had been setting before them, by the 
inspiration of the Spirit, a revelation of 
their spiritual blessings in Christ. In one 
sense, nothing could be plainer than the 
language he employs, and yet when it is 
concluded, he exclaims: 


“Wherefore, I also make men- 
tion of you in my prayers; that the God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, 
may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of Him; the 
eyes of your understanding [heart] being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the 
hope of His calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of His inheritance in the Saints; 
and what is the exceeding greatness of His 
power to usward who believe”. 


To have these things recorded by the 
Spirit for their understanding was one 
thing, and to have them revealed to their 


understanding by the same Spirit was an- 
other. 


And is not this a matter of common 
Christian experience? Does 
A Common not every earnest Christian 


Experience know of passages in the Bible 
that are his in an intellectual 
sense, which he can even expound for that 
matter, but which he does not really pos- 
sess in the sphere of his spiritual being? 
And has he not had the experience again 
and again, of the Holy Spirit’s taking these 
things and showing them unto him so that 
they have become his by a kind of miracle? 
Andrew Bonar speaks of the difference 
between a minister’s getting his text from 
the Bible and getting it directly from God 
through the Bible; and the earnest Chris- 
tian, outside of the ministry, knows much 
of the same thing. 

Only the other day a well-known sen- 
tence in the book of Deuteronomy came to 
me in that way. I had read it more than 
a score of times, admired its pathetic 
beauty and applied it solely to the history 
of Israel as a nation. But that day, and 
without any occasion for it of which I was 
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conscious at the time, the Holy Spirit 
flashed it upon my memory, and seemed to 
say, “That means you, and it explains that 
experience through which you were called 
to pass twenty-five years ago”. Never had 
I seen the meaning of that experience as I 
saw it then. I had not been thinking about 
it, but ever shall I be profoundly grateful 
for the illumination thrown upon it; ever- 
more enriched not only in my Christian 
life but in my Christian ministry to other 
lives. 

A brother minister relates that he had 
never seen or known John xiv. 1-3 until 
the night his little baby died. He had 
learned the words at his mother’s knee, 
read them many a time and preached on 
them more than once. But that night when 
he left the death-chamber, and, going up- 
stairs, cast himself in anguish on his study 
floor, the Comforter took these words of 
Christ and made them his: 

“Let not your heart be troubled; Ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in Me. In My 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it 
were not so I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go to 
prepare a place for you, I will come again 


and receive you unto Myself; that where I 
am there ye may be also”. 


Consider the bearing of this truth upon 
the Church at large. We are 
A General in an atmosphere of criticism. 
Application The world complains of the 
Church, and the Church of the 
ministry. We need a Spirit-anointed pul- 
pit, it is said, and the evidence of it is ap- 
parent. Moreover, the text deals with that 
in the next phrase. But in vain almost, a 
Spirit-anointed pulpit without a  Spirit- 
anointed pew. Jesus was Spirit-anointed, 
surely, but there were places where He 
could do no mighty works because of their 
unbelief. 

We are not now discussing the question 
of evangelizing the unconverted, but that 
of preaching to and teaching the professing 
people of God. He has ordained that in 
stch a case the responsibility shall be at 
least shared between the teacher and the 
taught. 

“Touch my lips to speak”, is needed for 
the pulpit; but “Open my ears to hear” is 
needed for the pew. 

And consider its bearing on the question 
of Bible study. It will be said that much 
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of such study is being done; but how much 
in conscious, humble reliance on the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit? And does the 
absence of such reliance explain in any de- 
gree the lack of real interest and enthusi- 
asm in such study when compared with 
that of other literature? Does it account 
for the multifarious heresies that are 
afloat, each claiming the Bible as its sup- 
port? Does it give a reason for the many 
divergences of professing Christians who 
are alike redeemed by the same sacrifice 
and animated by the same hope? Bible 
study! Where is there a louder profession 
of such study than from the ranks of 
Christian Science; and where is there, on 
the religious side, a more soul-destroying 
error out of the pit? 

There is a Russian Baron in this country 
just now, who gives a refreshing testimony 
to his conversion to Jesus Christ. Living 
in infidelity, he first became interested in 
the Person of Jesus through reading the 
works of Tolstoi. Then he thought he 
would search the Gospels for himself to 
find out more about Him. 

He now, in consequence, became troubled 
about his sins, which had never seriously 
troubled him before: 

“If this Jesus is but a man”, he said, 


“then I am all right, but if He be God, 
I am lost!” 
Something within him said, “Pray, 


pray!” 

“But how can I pray when I do not be- 
lieve in God?” 

But the something 
pray !” 

And then he fell upon his knees and 
cried: 

“Tf there be a God above me, wilt Thou 
reveal to me whether this Jesus of Nazar- 
eth be Thy Son?” 

And then he tells how the revelation 
came, and how he went to the little peasant 
chapel on his estate, and confessed Christ 
among that people, and was baptized by 
one of them, and began to witness for the 
Savior Whom he had once decried. 

Here is the initial revelation of Christ to 
the seeking soul. It is a revelation through 
the Word by the Spirit; and a kind of type 
of every other revelation which may come 
to them who would “follow on to know the 
Lord”. 


still said, “Pray, 
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III. The Spirit of God is not only the 
Author and Revealer, but also the Preach- 
er of the Word of God. 

Listen to the same Scripture: 

“Unto Whom it was revealed, that not 
unto themselves, but unto us they did min- 
ister the things which are reported unto 
you by them that have preached the Gospel 
unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven’. 

A supernatural Gospel throughout! Writ- 
ten, revealed, and preached by the Holy 
Ghost. Its origination, explanation and 
proclamation alike divine. Peter preached 
it, the other Apostles preached it, the dis- 
ciples preached it; and yet it was the Holy 
Ghost Who preached it, or it was not 
preached. 

And is not this what Jesus promised?: 

“Ye shall receive power after that the 


Holy Ghost is come upon you and ye shall 
be witnesses unto Me” (Acts i. 8). 


Is it not the effect of Pentecost?: 


“They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance” 
(Acts ii. 4). 

Is it not the fruit of subsequent infillings 
of the same Spirit, since it is written 
again? 

“And when they had prayed the place 
was shaken where they were assembled to- 
gether; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they spake the Word of 
God with boldness. and with 
great power gave the Apostles their wit- 
ness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts iv. 31-33). 

And so the miracle continued. Twenty 
years later, Paul writes to the Corinthians: 


“T was with you in weakness, and in fear 
and in much trembling. And my speech 
and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and in power” (1 Cor. ii. 3, 4). 

He reminds the Thessalonians that the 
explanation of their “work of faith, and 
labor of love and patience of hope in the 
Lord Jesus Christ”, was, that— 

“Our gospel came not unto you in word 
only, but also in power and in the Holy 
Ghost” (1 Thess. i. 3, 5). 

And has the miracle ceased? Is preach- 

ing “with the Holy Ghost sent 

Modern down from heaven” no longer 

Examples known to men? Did the phe- 

nomenal end with the Apos- 
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tolic era. Ask Savonarola or the preach- 
ers of the Reformation period. Ask 
Wesley or Whitefield. Ask John Living- 
stone, or the brothers Haldane of Scotland, 
or Duncan Matheson. Ask the French 
Quaker, Stephen Grellet. Ask Christmas 
Evans, of Wales. Read the life of Spur- 
geon, or of our own Brainerd, or the biog- 
raphies of Charles G. Finney or Dwight L. 
Moody. Follow the footsteps of some of 
the preachers and evangelists of our own 
time. Familiarize yourself with the annals 
of modern missions. Does not the well- 
known story of John G. Paton, of the New 
Hebrides, answer the question as to 
whether the gospel is now preached “with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven’? 


Sometimes an anointing for this purpose 
comes upon a man simultaneously with his 
conversion, as in the case of Paul (Acts 
ix.) ; but sometimes it follows it after some 
delay, as in the case of Peter (Acts ii.). 
We have in Finney an example of the first 
class, in Moody an example of the second. 


As Finney evangelized from place to 
place whole communities were 
Finney’s thrown under conviction of sin 
Power at once. On his very first ut- 
terance the feeling would 
sometimes be so strong as to cause men to 
writhe on their seats. Hearers who were 
unable to suppress their emotions in public 
would break forth at home and fall on the 
floor wailing for their sins. Lyman Beech- 
er, a contemporary of Finney, estimates the 
fruit of one revival as the greatest work of 
God the world had ever seen in so short a 
time; 100,000 souls having united with the 
Churches as the result. 


What was the secret of this power? An 
intense personality, a strong will, a fearless 
courage, a fiery enthusiasm, is what the 
world would say. But as Dr. Gordon 
quietly remarks,* “Natural qualities can 
not account for supernatural effects”. Fin- 
ney himself accounts for it in another way. 
When converted he passed through power- 
ful spiritual exercises and immediately 
after, on October 10, 1821, while alone in 
his law office, he received what he describes 
as “a mighty baptism of the Holy Spirit”: 


*The Two-Fold Life. 
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“T could feel the impression like a wave 
of electricity going through and through 
me. It seemed like the very breath of God. 
No words can express the wonderful love 
shed abroad in my heart. I wept aloud. 
The waves of love came over me until I 
cried out: ‘Lord, I can not bear any more’, 
Thus I continued till late at night. When 
I awoke in the morning, instantly the bap- 
tism of the night before returned upon me 
in the same manner, and with a gentle re- 
proof of the Spirit, ‘Who seemed to say to 
me, ‘Will you doubt? Will you doubt?’ 

“Fle then cleared up the subject to my 
mind so much that it was impossible for 
me to doubt that He had taken possession 
of my Soul’.+ 


The year 1871 was a critical one in the 


career of D. L. Moody, who 
Moody's realized more and more how 
Spiritual little he was fitted by personal 
Crisis | acquirements for his work. An 


intense hunger and thirst for 
spiritual power were aroused in him by two 
women who used to attend the meetings 
and sit on the front seat. He could see by 
the expression on their faces that they 
were praying., At the close of the services 
they would say to him: 


“We have been praying for you”. 

“Why don’t you pray for the penton 
Mr. Moody would ask. 

“Because you need the power of the 
Spirit”, they would say. 

“T need the power! Why”, said Mr. 
Moody in relating the incident years after- 
ward :t 


“IT thought I had power. I had the 
largest congregation in Chicago, and there 
were many conversions. I was in a sense 
satisfied. But right along these two godly 
women kept praying for me, and their 
earnest talk about anointing for special ser- 
vice set me to thinking. 

“T asked them to come and talk with me, 
and they poured out their hearts in prayer 
that I might receive the filling of the 
Spirit. 

“There came a great hunger in my soul. 
I did not know what it was. I began to 
cry out as I never did before. I really felt 
that I did not want to live if I could not 
have this power for service. 

“Well, one day in the city of New York, 
—Oh, what a day! I can not describe it, 
I seldom refer to it; it is almost too sacred 
an experience to name. I can only say that 
God revealed Himself to me, and I had 
such an experience of His love that I had 
to ask Him to stay His hand. , 

“T went to preaching again. The ser- 


tAutobiography, PP. 20, 2 
tThe Life of D. ooaae Authorized Edition, 
Chapter xy. 
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mons were not different; I did not present 
any new truth, and yet hundreds were con- 
verted. 

“T would not be placed back where I 
was before that blessed experience if you 
should give me all the world—it would be 
as the small dust of the balance”. 


But need we limit our examples of Holy 
Spirit preaching to those who were built on 
so large a mould and whose sphere of ac- 
tivity was on so broad a scale? 

How many pastors for example, since 
Berridge and Venn, and Walker and 
Grimshaw, can testify to the same experi- 
ence as they: “Years of barren ministry 
and. meager congregations, then the anoint- 
ing of the Spirit, and crowded auditoriums 
and widespread harvests of souls”. 


Mention was made of our modern mis- 
sionary annals. So full are they of illus- 
trations of this same supernaturalism that 
Dr. Pierson aptly calls them, “The New 
Acts of the Apostles”. 

And then there are the humbler spheres 
of preaching, in personal dealings with in- 
dividuals, where this same exhibition of 
the Spirit’s power are seen. The Harlan 
Pages, and John Vassars and Henry Clay 
Trumbulls of our own day have won hun- 
dreds of single souls to Christ by the power 
of the Spirit. And what of the Jerry 
McAulays and Sam Hadleys and the host 
of Rescue Mission workers whom we all 
know, who have done and are doing, the 
same thing? The name of Catharine of 
Sienna is often recalled, that saintly woman 
of the fourteenth century, who used to talk 
with penitents all day without once stop- 
ping for food, and who was so filled with 
the Spirit that she could say, “I have meat 
to eat that ye know aot of”. But her type 
has not vanished from the earth. There is 
scarcely a Christian Workers’ Convention 
anywhere when like examples of godly and 
Spirit-endued women are not brought to 
the front. 

And shall we omit the preaching of the 
gospel with the pen as well as the tongue? 
Who can measure the spiritual usefulness 
of Doddridge’s “Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligion in the Soul”, or Baxter’s “Call to 
the Unconverted”, or Newman Hall's 
“Come to Jesus”, or the prose and poetry 
of Frances Ridley Havergal, or Hannah 
Whitall Smith’s “Secret of a Happy Life”, 
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or Andrew Murray’s “Abide in Christ” and 
its related volumes? Every one of these 
men and women is a witness that the gos- 
pel is still preached “with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven”. 


This is the theme for these times, the 
Relation of the Spirit of God 


The to the Word of God. The 
Theme Church needs to get back to 
forthe God. She needs to believe that 
Times she has a supernatural mes- 


sage, a supernatural interpre- 
ter, and a supernatural helper in its pro- 
mulgation. She needs to reverence and 
value the Holy Scriptures, and to rever- 
ence and value them in that sense that she 
shall make their exposition the staple of 
her ministry. “What is the chaff to the 
wheat?” 

She needs to do more. She needs to wait 
on God for the illumination of His Word. 
“The prophet that hath a dream, let him 
tell a dream, and he that hath My Word, 
let him speak My Word faithfully’ (Jer. 
xxiii, 28). Now, no man is speaking God’s 
Word faithfully who is interpreting it ac- 
cording to the fancy of his own brain. No 
man is preaching Christ, who is preaching 
his idea of Christ; and yet no end of men 
seem to be doing that to-day. It is the 
Christ of the Holy Scriptures we are to 
preach; and we need the constant aid of 
the Holy Spirit to see that Christ in those 
Scriptures. 

And when we have seen him ourselves, 
O preachers, and parents and Sunday 
School teachers, believe this: we need that 
same Spirit to set Him before the eyes of 
others. Sweetly does Brainerd say, almost 
with his dying breath: 


“When ministers feel the special gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, 
it wonderfully assists them to come at the 
consciences of men, and, as it were, to 
handle them; whereas, without these, what- 
ever reason or oratory we may employ, we 
do but make use of stumps instead of 
hands”. 

Here we have the key to Brainerd’s won- 

derful success, which even he 

What It himself looked on with aston- 

Costs ishment and awe,- as God 
seemed to bow the heavens 

and come down upon the hearts of the sav- 
ages to whom he preached. And the ex- 
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planation of the field is seen in the closet 
where he is praying whole days for the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit to come upon 
him, and praying with such intensity that 
his garments are wet with the sweat of his 
intercession. 

It costs much to obtain the power of the 
Spirit: self-surrender and humiliation and 
the yielding up of our most precious things 
to God. It costs the perseverance of long 
waiting and the faith of strong trust. But 
when we have the power, we find that 
whereas before it was hard for us to do 
the easiest things, it is now easy for us to 
do the hardest things. 

James Hervey, the friend of Wesley at 


“Some Aspects of the 


Oxford, describes the change which took 
place in Wesley through his anointing by 
the Spirit, thus :—that, while his preaching 
was once like the firing of an arrow, all 
the speed and force depending on the 
strength of his arm in bending the bow, 
now it was like the firing of a rifle ball, the 
whole force depending on the powder, 
needing only a finger-touch to let it off”. 

“Oh, Holy Spirit, come upon us in Thy 
fulness and teach us this secret of the irre- 
sistible might of weakness—of doing great 
things for God through the energy of that 
Spirit by Whom God does great things for 
us’.—“The Holy Spirit in Missions” (Gor- 
don). 


Modern Attack on the 


_ Miracles of Our Lord’’* 


Pror. WILLiAM JAckson, D.D., WESLEYAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


I. In the discussion of our topic let us first try to get a Clear Conception of the 
Terms used in the Gospels to describe the Miracles of Our Lord 


1. They are tépata—“wonders”. Here 
the event receives its name from the im- 
mediate impression it makes on the mind 
of the observer. It indicates the arrested 
attention of the onlooker; and is never 
used but in connection with some other 
term which refers to some more important 
aspect of the miracle itself, or to the high 
purpose it was intended to serve. We must 
not, therefore, interpret by this term alone. 

2. They are dnusta—‘“signs”. By this 
term the purpose a miracle was intended to 
serve is indicated. Every real miracle is a 
“sign” of the presence of God with, and 
an authentication of, the worker. 

3. They are dvvapets—“‘powers”’, “mighty 
works’, “miracles”. This term indicates 
that Divine power had been conferred upon 
the worker,—that God was operating im- 
mediately through the worker for wise and 
beneficent purposes. 

4. They are épya—“works”. 


II. But what is a miracle? 
Well, certainly not as we were taught to 
do in childhood—as “An event contrary to 


This term 


*An Address delivered at the Bible Conference of 
the Toronto Branch, January 15, 1908. 


is peculiar to St. John; and by it he means 
that the miraculous was the natural form 
of Christ’s working,—that they came from 
His word and touch with the ease and 
naturalness of light from the sun, rain 
from the clouds, or fruit from the vine. 

5. To these “wonders”, “signs”, “powers” 
and “works”, Christ frequently appealed as 
proofs that He was sent of God. The 
Apologists of the past have, of late, been 
severely censured for dwelling almost ex- 
clusively on this aspect of miracles. We 
must, however, remember that the points 
at issue in their day were entirely different 
from those which confront us at the pres- 
ent time. I imagine our fathers were right 
in emphasizing the evidential value of mir- 
acles as they did; and, though other ques- 
tions are in the front to-day, I do not 
think that miracles have lost one jot or 
tittle of their evidential value, or that they 
ever will. 


How shall we define it? 

the established course of nature”; “A sus- 
pension” of or “interference with the laws 
of Nature”. These definitions were never 
true. 


ied 


' 


~~ 
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Dr. Runolds defines it as, 


“Some creative manifestation of Divine 
power—not necessarily in matter, as mat- 
ter is generally known; but always in 


force and ¢o our intelligence. A miracle 
is a token of Divine Personal Existence 
and Presence in the world. It tells of 


Moral Being; of Power in, yet exceeding, 
the material order of things; and proves 
the truth of any statement so attested’’.1 
Dr. Thomson, in his admirable volume, 
“The Christian Miracles and the Conclu- 


sions of Science” (p. 28), defines as fol-, 


lows: 


“The Christian Miracles are effects from 
extraordinary as distinguished from_ordi- 
nary exercises, of the Personal and Divine 
efficiency immanent in nature; these extra- 
ordinary exercises of this efficiency being 
controlled by a wise and beneficent pur- 
pose”. 

There is no need to multiply definitions. 
The essence of a miracle lies in the fact 
that it is a definite, specific and extraordi- 
nary forthputting of Divine power for a 
great moral purpose. A miracle is not a 
greater manifestation of Divine power than 
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we witness in the ordinary operations of 
Nature; but—as Archbishop Trench said— 
it is a different manifestation—a manifesta- 
tion which demonstrates the immediate in- 
tervention of the hand of God; and which 
in no way indicates imperfection in the or- 
dinary modes of His operations. That 
word “extraordinary” may detain us for a 
moment. By that word we simply mean 
that—as we shall see presently—they can 
not be classified under any mode of opera- 
tion usually designated “Natural Law”. 
Both the ordinary and the extraordinary 
are equally modes in which the transcend- 
ent and immanent Jehovah manifests Him- 
self. It is on this ground that we join 
with Professor Smith in saying so emphat- 
ically, “Give up the Scripture miracles oe 
logically, you give up creation. : 
Miracles are the revelation of the super- 
natural in deed, as the Bible is in word, as 
Christ is in the Incarnation”.2 


We come now to the specific title of our 
subject. We take up first— 


III. The Modern Attack Upon the Possibility of Miracles 


It is said miracles do not happen to-day; 
and thence it is inferred they never did 
happen. Even if they ever did occur they 
can only be regarded as the correction of 
defects, or imperfections, or mistakes in 
Creation. 

The root out of which this conception 
sprang is in a single sentence of Spinoza. 
He says: “Miracles are impossible, there 
is no transcendental beginning; for God 
and nature are one, from eternity to eter- 
nity”. 

“Miracles are impossible” is a statement 
no man can prove until he becomes om- 
niscient. “There is no transcendental be- 
ginning” lands us in the bog of an unre- 
lieved Materialism. That Mind is behind 
Nature is the combined testimony of the 
Science and Philosophy, as well as of the 
Theology, of to-day. “For God and nature 
are one, from eternity to eternity” lands us 
in the blankest and baldest Pantheism, and 
is no more capable of proof than that “Mir- 
acles are impossible”. 

We claim that if Christian Theism gives 


1 ‘Theological Monthly”, Feb., ’99. 
2 ‘Apologetic’, p. 91. 


us a rational account of the universe, the 
possibility of miracles can not be rationally 
denied. 

I venture to think the position of the 
Christian Theist was never so strong or 
impregnable as in the opening decade of 
the twentieth century. Thanks to the able 
and heroic men who have stood in the 
breach and beaten back the foes who would 
fain have robbed us of God. Notwithstand- 
ing the fierce and oft-repeated attacks of 
Materialism on one side, and of Pantheism 
on the other, we may to-day postulate God 
as Personal with a confidence stronger than 
ever. As Mr. Seth has put it: “The ad- 
mission of real self-consciousness in God 
seems demanded of us if we are to be faith- 
ful to the fundamental principle of the 
theory of knowledge—interpretation by the 
highest category within our reach. The 
self-conscious life is that highest, and we 
would be false to ourselves if we denied in 
God what we recognize as the source of 
dignity and worth in ourselves”.* 

To deny the possibility of miracles from 


a theistic standpoint is to assume that God 


3 ‘* Hegelianism and Personality’’, p. 224. 
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can not or will not work them. The for- 
mer is to rob God of His Omnipotence; 
and the latter is an assumption which no 
man can prove. To say the least, what we 
know of God would lead us to regard them 
as highly probable. Beyond that we must 
not for the present go. Professor Banks 
says truly: “The position that miracles 
are possible only presupposes that the Cre- 
ator is free—that He does in a higher 
sphere what man does within the limits of 
law’. 

Planting our feet firmly on the postulate, 
that Christian Theism puts the denial of the 
possibility of miracles out of court, permit 
me to draw your attention to two or three 
points of detail. 

1. I do not think there is any need to 
qualify the position taken—as Professor 
Bruce did in his “Miraculous Elements in 
the Gospels”—to meet theistic writers of 
the type of Theodore Parker on one side, 
or the Evolution of Mr. Fisk and the 
school he represents on the other. For, as 
Professor Orr has shown at length, the 
theism of these writers is largely spurious, 
and so far as it is not spurious does not 
exclude miracles. And however it may 
have been when Professor Bruce wrote the 
volume just mentioned, no doctrine of evo- 
lution is valid to-day which does not leave 
us the essential elements of Theism; and 
thus make room for miracles. This is ad- 
mitted by writers like Tyndall, Huxley and 
Mill. I venture a brief quotation from the 
latter. He says :5 

“A miracle is no contradiction to the law 
of cause and effect; it is a new effect sup- 
posed to be produced by the introduction 
of a new cause; if it exist, there can be no 
doubt; and the only antecedent improb- 
ability which can be ascribed to a miracle 
is the improbability that any such being 
exists”. 

Such testimony from such a source is not 
only invaluable but unimpeachable. 

2. Then the possibility of miracles is a 
problem entirely outside the sphere of 
physical science, and can neither be judged 
nor determined by it. It deals with the 
transcendent and is, therefore, philosophi- 
cal and theological rather than scientific. 

Science has lost its vocation the moment 


4 ‘Man, Theology”, p. 39. 
5 “Logic’’, Ch. 25, Sec. 2, p. 376. 


we touch the question of God’s existence 
or His relation to Nature. For Science to 
undertake the determination of these ques- 
tions is to assume an office she has no qual- 
ifications to fulfil. Science is as much out 
of her sphere here as theology would be if 
she undertook to decide questions of Bi- 
ology. 

I venture further to say, that when a 
scientist ( ) denies the possibility of 
miracles, he is inconsistent with himself. 
Science admits events as unaccountable and 
as extraordinary as any of the Christian 
miracles. There is the origin of Nature; 
the era when life appeared in it; the birth 
of instinct in the animal, and of thought, 
consciousness and moral powers in man. 
All these Science admits. Whether they 
are ascribed to direct or indirect operation 
of Divine agency; or whether to other 
agencies; the agencies that produced them 
are recognized as adequate. None of the 
Christian miracles is more extraordinary 
than are the events just named. Has Sci- 
ence ever explained the origin of life by 
any of the laws of Nature known to it? If 
it has not, and yet admits the fact, I sub- 
mit it is inconsistent to deny the possibility 
of miracles. 

3. Even some Christian writers have 
claimed that while Christianity is super- 
natural tt is non-miraculous. 

In the Preface to his Oxford “Sermons”, 
Dr. Abbott goes so far as to say, “Christ 
was, perhaps, as incapable of working a 
physical miracle as He was of sinning”. It 
is exceedingly sad to trace the process by 
which Dr. Abbott reached this conclusion. 
He informs us that for years he rebelled 
against a miracle as “a suspension of the 
laws of nature”, and found relief only in a 
non-miraculous Christianity.6 This is tanta- 
mount to saying that miracles are a suspen- 
sion of the laws of Nature; and are, there- 
fore, impossible. Such a conclusion resting 
on such logic reminds me of a sentence of 
Professor Banks:7 “Nothing but a scientific 
commission, sitting in Jerusalem at the time 
and cross-examining the witnesses in the 
light of modern scientific and_ historic 
knowledge, would meet” the desires of ob- 
jectors of this kind. Such testimony can 
not be had, would be worthless if it could. 


6 “ Kernel and the Husk’. 
7 ‘Scripture and Its Witnesses’, p. 156. 
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Moreover, it is not needed; for other facts 
in history are received by this class of indi- 
viduals which have not a tithe of the evi- 
dence of their reality that the miracles of 
our Lord have. 

4. However anti-Christian theories may 
differ in their forms of statement, there is 
not one of them which docs not either beg 
the question at issue; or assume, without a 
shred of proof, the inherent impossibility of 
miracles. 

Such a method is arbitrary, and utterly 
without rational ground. It not only in- 
volves the denial of the supernatural, but 
also the denial of God. It undermines all 
knowledge; and, wittingly or unwittingly, 
lands its advocates in universal nescience. 
Of course it is impossible here to touch 
on the law of evolution on which most of 
the modern objections to the possibility of 


miracles is grounded. Permit me just to 
say that I know of nothing in Evolution 
which is necessarily anti-theistic or anti- 
supernatural. So long as there is a God 
who is Personal; so long as the supernat- 
ural is as real as the natural; so long as 
the spiritual is superior to the material; 
so long as God exercises a paternal gov- 
ernment over His intelligent creatures; and 
so long as fallen man is under a mediatorial 
economy, so long may miracles find a 
place in God’s operations. As Christlieb 
puts it,8 “The possibility of the miraculous 
rests upon the uninterrupted activity of a 
living God in the world. 
arises on the one hand from the Divine 
end and aim of the world, and on the other 
from the disturbance introduced into its 
development through sin’, 


Its necessity 


IV. The Objection to Miracles Grounded on Natural Law 


1. The first point to which we direct at- 
tention is the distinction between the 
Forces of Nature and the Laws of Nature. 

This point is important, for in the light 
of the highest scientific thought of to-day, 
they are recognized as different. We often 
hear it said that Natural Law has effected 
this or that; when it is meant that these 
effects have been brought about by natural 
forces. Natural law effects nothing. Hux- 
ley‘s definition makes this clear as noon- 
day. He says: 

“A law of nature in the scientific sense is 
the product of a mental operation upon the 
facts of nature which come under our ob- 
servation, and has no more existence out- 
side of the mind than color has. Laws of 
nature are a mere record of our experi- 
ence; upon which we base our interpreta- 
tion of that which has happened, and our 
anticipations of that which will happen”. 

From this definition it is evident that it 
is, in the highest degree, unscientific to 
speak of the forces in nature and of the 
laws of nature as if they were synonymous. 
Natural law is simply and only the ob- 
served method in which some force in 
nature operates. The different types of 
natural law arise out of the operation of 
different forces in nature. Further, in the 
light of our definition it is a mistake to 
speak of natural laws as if they were enti- 
ties capable of independent action. “Law 
is but a symbol summing up such facts as 


(Vol. viii—15) 


we have observed hitherto; and any new 
fact may require us to amend our symbol” 
(Gwatkin, I. p. 184). 

2. Now as natural laws are the observed 
phenomena of the operations of forces in 
nature, and exist only in the mind of the 
Observer, there can be no such laws until 
the same phenomena have been observed 
often enough to warrant the assumption 
that in the same circumstances, and under 
the same conditions, the same phenomena 
will continue to reappear. In other words, 
there would be no such thing as natural 
law but for the repetition, the succession, 
and the similarity observable in the oper- 
ation of the varied forces in nature. 

If this reasoning is sound, miracles are 
in a region which transcends natural law; 
for they are isolated in their nature, and, 
speaking generally, so unlike each other as 
to defy classification under natural law: 
and even in cases where there is a simi- 
larity to one another—the raising of the 
dead to life for instance—they are not 
numerous enough to bring them under the 
category of any natural law. But if the 
Christian Miracles can not be classed under 
natural law, it is manifest that they are 
brought about by forces at work on na- 
ture. Miracles can not be ascribed to 
what is generally spoken of as “natural 


8 ‘Modern Doubt and Christian Belief’’, p. 328. 
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forces” any more than to “natural law”. 
All the forces at work in nature are but 
the instruments by which the immanent and 
transcendent God works out His purposes. 

The philosophy and science of our day al- 
most universally admit that all force is the 
product of spirit. The scientific doctrine 
of the Conservation and Correlation of 
physical forces—which Professor Faraday 
affirms to be “The highest law in physical 
Science which our faculties permit us to 
perceive” — demonstrates that what are 
called “natural laws” are but the modes of 
the operation of forces which were planted 
in nature by Divine power,—and are per- 
petually upheld and controlled by Divine 
will. Martineau has a remark on this 
subject worth bearing in mind. He says 
(and note the allusion): “As all forces 
are convertible, and that, too, not by cul- 
mination into volition, but by reduction 
from volition, they are but God’s mask, 
and can never become His competitors”. 
The grand, majestic, profound Hooker has 
identically the same thought when he says :® 
“Those things which nature is said to do, 
are by divine art performed, using nature 
as an instrument; nor is there any such 
art or knowledge divine in nature herself 
working, but in the guide of nature’s work. 
Ae. Nature is therefore nothing but 
God’s instrument. But unto us 
there is one only Guide of all agents nat- 
ural, and He both the Creator and Worker 
of all in all, alone to be blessed, adored, 
and honored by all for ever”. 

3. The objection that miracles are a vio- 
lation of natural law derives all the 
strength it possesses from the assumption 
that the universe and its contents are 
purely and only physical and mechanical; 
which is absolutely false. 

Science as well as Scripture demon- 
strates the presence of Intelligence and 
Will at work in the universe. Anti-super- 
naturalists, adopting a high d priori meth- 
od, affirm miracles to be impossible be- 
cause they imply deviations from natural 
law; which laws are assumed to be im- 
mutable, chaining not only the universe 
but God to the wheels of an irrevocable 
fate. It is impossible to conceive of a 
more irrational attitude than this. I can 


9 ‘ Works’’, Vol. I. pp. 172-173. 
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not go into detail, but permit me to say 
that it wholly misconceives every import- 
ant term it uses: “Nature”, “Natural 
Law”, “Miracle”, “God”, “The Universe”. 

4. The denial of the possibility of mir- 
acles, on the one side, and the objection 
that miracles are the violation of natural 
law, and interferences with the order and 
uniformity of nature on the other, is 
grounded on the denial of the transcend- 
ence or immanence of God. 

I think I am warranted in saying that 
Christian Theism, reached by rigid scien- 
tific processes, puts God’s transcendence of 
nature, and His immanence in nature, be- 
yond all rational doubt. Pantheism denies 
the transcendence; the older Deists and 
many modern Rationalists deny the imma- 
nence. Widely as these schools of thought 
differ from one another, they are perfectly 
agreed that nature acts by laws inherent 
in itself, and neither needs nor will admit 
what they call “interference” with the uni- 
formity of its operations. This denial of 
either the transcendence or the immanence 
of God involves three fundamental mis- 
takes which bear directly on the Christian 
miracles: 

(1) It utterly misconceives the relation 
in which God stands to the world. 

By the transcendence of God we mean 
that He is, as a person, distinct from the 
world and independent of it. By the im- 
manence of God we mean that He is pres- 
ent in the world because by His will He 
is constantly energizing in it and by it. 
God is distinct from the world as opposed 
to Pantehism; in the world as opposed to 
the absentee God of the Deist. Grant the 
personality of God, that He is intelligent 
and free, and at the same time absolute; 
and you have admitted that what you call 
“natural law” and “the uniformity of na- 
ture” are but so many instances of God’s 
will energizing. And if in certain instances 
He chooses to energize in nature in modes 
unknown to us, is it not the most arrant 
presumption for any man to affirm that 
such modes of operation are impossible to 
God; or to affirm them violations of other 
modes of His operation? “With 7 
as Transcendent Spirit, Absolute and Eter- 
nal—“all things are possible”. 

(2) It utterly misconceives the world 
itself. 
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It assumes that the physical is the sum 
total of the world; whereas the spiritual 
is interlapped and interlaced with the 
physical. The physical is not only of a 
lower order than the spiritual; it exists 
only as the theater for the development 
and culture of the spiritual with which it 
is interlaced. Were there no spiritual there 
would be neither place nor purpose for the 
physical. Besides, the physical is the 
product of the spiritual and dependent 
upon it. 

Then, I venture to think that we are not 
without data for assuming that the physi- 
cal world in which we are environed was 
framed so as to provide for the contingency 
of sin in the spiritual. To forget the fact 
of sin in this discussion is a fatal omission. 
To account for the physical world as it is 
without the fact of sin seems to us im- 
possible. 

Further; any one who undertakes to ac- 
count for this world without regarding it 
as the theater of a redemptive economy is 
inevitably doomed to arrive at a one-sided 
and partial conclusion. And to forget that 
the miracles of our Lord are inseparably 
connected with that redemptive economy, 
would be to omit the most vital point in 
their discussion. As the theater of re- 
demption the world admits of the immedi- 
ate and direct agency of God as transcend- 
ent and immanent, working out the pur- 
poses of His unutterable love. Studied 
from this angle, instead of being violations 
of natural law, miracles are physical agen- 


cies by which God works out His high 
spiritual aims. 


(3) It utterly misconceives the real na- 
ture of a miracle. 


It assumes that miracles derange the nat- 
ural order of things, and persistently shuts 
out any other view. If you want to see 
how utterly groundless this assumption is 
you have only rigidly to test the miracles. 
of our Lord by it. When He Who hold- 
eth the waters of the earth in the hollow 
of His hand, and the winds in His fist, 
bade them be still; and the storm-tossed sea 
of Galilee was calmed in a moment, what 
natural order was deranged, what natural 
law was violated? If the natural forces 
which caused that storm originated in the 
Divine mind and will, was any law vio- 
lated when, in the exercise of His preroga- 
tive, the same mind and will commanded 
these forces immediately to cease their 
operation? 

There is no way of regarding miracles 
as interferences with the natural order of 
things, or as violations of natural law, 
which does not limit Almighty God— 
which does not deny either His transcend- 
ence or immanence, or both. It is only as 
we hold fast to God’s transcendence that 
we can steer clear of the narrow thought 
and the self-contradictory assumptions of 
Pantheism. It is only as we hold fast to 
the immanence of God that we can avoid 
the cold abstractions and the arid deserts 
of modern Rationalism. 


V. Miracles and Modern Criticism 


It was in the early decades of the last 
century that the attack on the Miracles of 
our Lord began to take a definite critical 
form. This aspect of our subject has been 
chameleon-like in the variety of the color 
it has assumed, and Proteus-like in the 
varied forms it has taken; but amid its 
changing colors and form its advocates 
have kept before them with unflagging 
fidelity their single aim of freeing man- 
kind from a belief in anything so super- 
stitious and untrustworthy as they con- 
clude the miracles of our Lord to be. We 
must take a brief survey of some of the 
more prominent forms by which Criticism 
has sought to discredit the miracles of 
Jesus Christ. 


1. First in order of time we have what 
we may designate the Naturalistic School. 

Paulus may be taken as the representa- 
tive of this school. They made no attempt 
to impeach the historic character of the 
narratives in which the miracles of our 
Lord are recorded; but they emphatically 
denied the reality of the Miracles them- 
selves. Paulus’ explanation is that the 
Miracles were purely naturalistic occur- 
rences. He makes no charge of wilful 
misrepresentation on the part of the wit- 
nesses or the writers; but he intimates 
that they did not understand the facts, and 
by superstition or credulity misinterpreted 
and distorted the facts. Thus we are told: 
“Christ did not heal an impotent man at 
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the Pool of Bethesda, but only detected an 
impostor; He did not turn water into wine 
at Cana, but brought in a new supply when 
that of the house was exhausted; He did 
not multiply the loaves, but, distributing 
His own and His disciples’ little store, set 
an example of liberality, which was quickly 
followed by others who had like stores, 
and in this way there was sufficient for all; 
He did not tell Peter to find a stater in 
the fish’s mouth, but to catch as many fish 
as would sell for that money; He did not 
raise Lazarus from the dead, but guessed 
from the description of the disease that he 
was only in a swoon, and happily found it 
as he had guessed”. 

At first this theory met with much favor, 
but its hold was short-lived. There are 
two reasons why no such theory could 
long maintain the field. First—as Profes- 
sor Fisher puts it—‘It made the apostles 
fools, and Christ a Jesuit”. Secondly, no 
theory based on such an outrageous viola- 
tion of the most palpable laws of interpre- 
tation could commend itself to reasonable 
men. Christians and unbelievers alike 
turned away from a system so cumbersome 
and unnatural; the former to a stronger 
faith, the latter to a more honest, if more 
thorough-going, unbelief. 

2. Next in order we have what may be 
called the Mythical theory. 

Of this school Strauss may be taken as 
a representative. The principle by which 
he was actuated is clearly stated in his 
Preface to his “Life of Jesus” (p. xviii.). 
He says: “The chief offence which the old 
system of religion necessarily gives to the 
spirit of our age is its superstitious belief 
in miracles”. It is to be carefully noted 
that the critical attack is grounded on the 
philosophical basis of Spinoza, “that mir- 
acles are impossible’. This fact in and of 
itself vitiates all his critical detail. With 
such a philosophical basis every miracle of 
Jesus was already judged and condemned. 
Each in turn must be got rid of; it is, 
therefore, resolved into a myth fabricated 
in the heated imagination of the disciples 
of Jesus. In the words of Archbishop 
Trench, Strauss causes “the Church, in 
fact, to make its Christ, and not Christ 
His Church”. 

3. Next in order we have what may be 


called the Hallucination theory. 


Rénan is its most prominent advocate. 
He states his own attitude thus:1° “It is 
an absolute rule of criticism to deny a 
place in history to narratives of miraculous 
circumstances. Discussion and ex- 
amination are fatal to miracles. . : . 
They only exist when people believe in 
them. Credulity on the part of the 
witness is the essential condition of a mir- 
acle”. “All supposed miraculous facts 
which we have been in a position to ex- 
amine have proved to be delusions or de- 
ceptions”. 

His method of accounting for the mir- 
acles of Jesus is as follows: They were 
hallucinations, attributable in some meas- 
ure to our Lord’s own exaggerated notions 
of His powers; but far more to the fan- 
tastic notions which His followers had 
formed of those powers. He represents 
Jesus as forced by His followers into a 
false position and yielding to it to save 
Himself from utter defeat in His mission. 


4. The most recent form of the Critical 
attack on the Miracles of Jesus is directed 
against the Historical Character of ° the 
Documents which record them. 


“The argument rests on the assumption 
that modern historical science has declared 
the Gospels unworthy of credence in so far 
as they contain accounts of miracles. It 
may be formulated thus: students of his- 
tory have fashioned trustworthy tests of 
the truthfulness of ancient narratives. 
Some of them have applied those tests to 
the Gospels, and claim to have found that 
those narratives are untrustworthy, at 
least in their ascription of supernatural 
powers to Jesus Christ”.11 


I have no time to go into detail and show 
in what straits some critics find themselves, 
or to point out the extremes to which 
some of them go in dealing with the Gos- 
pel narratives; as, for instance, when Well- 
hausen cuts out chapters i. and ii. of St. 
Matthew, and the account of the Nativity 
in Luke, in order to get rid of the miracle 
of the Virgin Birth. This is what Bishop 
Ellicott not inaptly called “the despairing 
hypothesis of interpretation”. == 


10 ‘* The Apostles”, pp. 37, 38. 
tr. ‘Andover Review? } une, 56. 
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VI. Our Answer to these Critical Theories is threefold 


I. We have the date of the Christian 


Scriptures containing the record of our 
Lord’s nuracles. 

In the most rigidly critical circles of 
to-day, the dates at which the Synoptic 
Gospels are admitted to have been written 
and circulated are from A. D. 60 to A. D. 
80. The Gospel of John never stood on 
firmer ground since modern criticism arose 
than it does to-day. To believe that a 
mythical conception of the miracles re- 
corded in the Gospels could have grown 
up in an interval of from 30 to 50 years, 
seems to us to make much larger demands 
on our credulity, than to believe that the 
miracles actually occurred as they are re- 
corded. The claim that the writers of the 
Gospels would palm off, either their own 
hallucinations or those of their friends, for 
facts, on the very people who resided in 
the places where these events are said to 
have occurred, seems to us absolutely in- 
credible. 


2. We have the Nature of the Gospel 
Records themselves. 

We venture to think it is impossible for 
any person of unprejudiced mind to con- 
template the simple straightforward nar- 
ratives in the Gospels, concerning the mir- 
acles of our Lord without realizing them 
to be calm récords of facts of which the 
writers had been eye-witnesses. So clear, 
unmistakable historical records as_ these 
Gospels are, containing the names of per- 
sons and places, and recording a series of 
events the most wonderful that the eye of 
man ever witnessed, could never have re- 
ceived credit in any age unless they had 
been the record of facts. To regard them 
as forgeries is to make a draft on human 
credence which we do not hesitate—in the 
circumstances—to pronounce it impossible 
to honor. Godet says: “It is even impos- 
sible to conceive to oneself how men could 
have dared to publish fictions of such a 
nature, so soon after the supposed event”. 
Godet also quotes Holtzmann as saying. 
“To have made it possible for such narra- 
tives to have been put into circulation and 
generally received, if they were mere fic- 
tions, it would have been necessary for as 
many decenniums to have passed away as 
there did in fact pass years, between the 


time of the life of Jesus and the composi- 
tion of our Gospels”. 


3. The miracles of Christ are inseparable 
from His teaching. 

To eliminate the miracles of the Gospels 
would be to eliminate very much of the 
teaching of Jesus also. We have no time 
for detail here, but any one may find this 
ready to his hand in Professor Godet’s 
volume on “The Defense of the Christian 
Faith”, pp. 115-119; also in Fisher’s 
“Ground of Theistic and Christian Belief”, 
pp. 183-188 (New Edition). De Pressensé 
says, “That as we follow the course of the 
Gospel narrative, the teaching and the mir- 
acle are so interwoven, the one with the 
other, that, unless we mutilate history in 
the most arbitrary manner, we find our- 
selves compelled to accept or reject the two 
together’.12, Ewald says, “Without the 
daily miracles of healing worked by Jesus 
Christ, there is no Gospel history left”. I 
have referred to Professor Holtzmann, 
who certainly is not troubled with excess- 
ive conservative bias. He does not believe 
John wrote the Fourth Gospel, or that 
Paul wrote the Colossian or Ephesian 
Epistles, or that Peter and James wrote 
the Epistles which bear their names. [ 
take it, therefore, that his testimony can 
not be in favor of Christianity. He says: 


“Accounts of miracles constitute the sub- 
stance of the synoptic narratives to such a 
degree that, when they are all taken away 
from it, the composition presents no recog- 
nizable plan, no intelligible delineation. To 
Ewald and Weisse, before all others, be- 
longs the credit of showing us the miracle 
as a daily task, and the Christ of the Evan- 
gelists as steadily giving Himself to this 
work; and of having made us see that a 
Messiah must have done just such daily 
work. Yes, He is presented to us in the 
Gospels as following this calling, and only 
in connection with it do we get the pecu- 
liar traits of character which these writ- 
ings ascribe to Him. If the original, 
sharply-outlined personality which we think 
we find in them is not an illusion, then a 
calm enquirer can not divest himself of the 
conviction that it is just the miracles, show- 
ing as they do Christ in His individuality 
of speech and conduct, which give us His 
character; or, to put it differently, that 
those very traits, whose surprising combi- 
nation in a single character presents the 


12 ‘Life of Jesus’, p. 373. 
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highest kind of historical evidence of the 
existence of that character, have only come 
to us in the closest, the most indissoluble 
connection with the account of miracles. 
The historian who thinks himself justified 
in indiscriminately rejecting the latter, and 
ascribing reality to the so clearly drawn 
portrait of Jesus, would pluck and enjoy 
ripe fruit from trees which he says do not 
exist. Such a one’s conclusions are less 
convincing than the more consistent nega- 
tions of those who put into fable-land not 
only the apples of Hesperides, but also the 
garden in which they grew. Unless daily 
miracles of healing are admitted, there is 
absolutely no Gospel history; he who re- 
moves these from the narrative takes away 
all the food from the table to which he 
invites guests, and leaves absolutely noth- 
ing more to be enjoyed”. 

It may be possible to discuss some as- 
pects of Christianity without coming in 
sight of miracles; but to deny that they 
are an integral part of the system is to 


utterly disqualify ourselves from the study 
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of Christianity at all; for as a late Hibbert 
Lecturer puts it,1% “If we leave them 
[miracles] out of it we shall not be dis- 
cussing Christianity, but some figment of 
our own”. 

The attacks on the miracles of our Lord, 
whether based on philosophy, on science, 
or on criticism, have done no harm to 
Christian truth. Indirectly the attack has 
led to the removal of accretions, to the 
modification of extreme views, and to the 
clarification of our conceptions of the 
meaning and purpose of the mighty signs 
and wonders wrought by our Lord during 
His earthly ministry. I venture to think 
that to-day the miracles stand stronger 
than ever before as bulwarks against which 
the foam-crested billows of unbelief harm- 
lessly hurl their ponderous weight. 


13 Gwatkin, Vol. I., p. 2. 
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Under this caption, Mr. Charles H. Heus- 
tis, Edmonton, Canada, in The Homiletic 
Review, of August, 1907, expresses the fear 
as to “What the effect will be upon the 
scholars of our schools when they wake up 
to the fact that they have been deceived; 
that they have been taught things about 
the Bible that the teachers themselves in 
many cases did not believe”. And, from 
his viewpoint, he has good ground for his 
fear. 


The Baseless Assumptions and False Plea 
of the New Liberalism 


He begins by saying that “the Sunday 
School certainly has much to do with 
higher criticism, since it can be said with- 
out much fear of contradiction that the 
conclusions—the great mass of them—of 
the modern critical study of the Bible are 
accepted by practically every Bible-student 
of repute to-day [italics mine], and will be 
the current thought of to-morrow”. 

As instances of the misleading teachings 
of the Bible he cites the story of Deborah 
and Jael, and Psalm cxxxvii. Of Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, he says, that she 


“commits what in our eyes is a dastardly 
act [italics mine], yet she is the subject of 
high peans of praise from Deborah, a 
prophetess of God, as ‘blest among 
women’”, And of Psalm cxxxvii..9, he 
says, that it should not be read “as a 
Psalm of David, but as the writing of a 
man who lived at the time of the exile, 
when the hearts of the people were filled 
with the deepest hatred for their heathen 
oppressors”. For then “we can under- 
stand the words as the purely human ex- 
pression of a man who felt deeply the 
wrongs that were done to his people. Put 
in that light, no boy or girl will have the 
slightest difficulty in understanding this 
and other like expressions in the book of 
Psalms”. 


Truly Mr. Heustis’ fear, as to the effect 
upon our Sunday School scholars, when 
they wake up to the fact that they have 
been deceived in their instructions in the 
Bible, is well grounded from his point of 
view. But is not this fear indicative of a 
lack of a true appreciation of the inner 
spirit of the Word of God? Is not the 
Word of God, according to the Bible, the 
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sword of the Spirit which is put into be- 
liever’s hands for self-defense against at- 
tacks of evil? And can a greater triumph 
be conceived on the part of an aggressive 
foe than the disarmament of his opponent? 
Or can a patriot render his country nobler 
service than to blunt the edge of the ene- 
mies’ swords, or take away their confi- 
dence in the weapons which they wield? 

Hence, let Christian people accept it, that 
the Old Testament abounds in “crudities 
and errors, inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions”; let Sunday School teachers teach 
their scholars that the Bible as a book 
praises Jael for an act which, in the esti- 
mation of our times is a dastardly act; let 
it be inculcated far and wide that the im- 
precatory Psalms are “the purely human 
expressions of a man who felt deeply the 
wrongs that were done to his people”; and 
what becomes of the appreciation of the 
Word of God as the sword of the Spirit, 
with which to oppose evil? To wield a 
defective weapon requires finer skill and 
larger courage than the average soldier can 
command. And the measure in which many 
of the conclusions of the modern critical 
study of the Bible are accepted and held by 
Christian people is the measure in which 
their estimation of the Bible as the Word 
of God is lowered, and their hold upon it 
as the sword of the Spirit weakened. 


The Bible’s Own Answer to the False 
Claims 


Let but the Bible, however, be its own 
interpreter. It is of age. It can answer 
for itself. Only let Scripture expound 
Scripture, and it will not be found defective 
either as a weapon for aggressive conquest 
over evil or as a standard to inspire high- 
est living. For the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment does not differ from that of the New. 
We have Christ’s Own word for it. Our 
blessed and holy Savior had diligently read 
and profoundly studied the Old Testament 
Scripture. And not only did He make no 
complaints about “crudities and errors, in- 
consistencies and contradictions’ found 
therein, but He neither scathed nor dispar- 
aged the spirit which it breathes. What 
He said in the Sermon on the Mount about 
the teachings of the ancients does not 
touch the spirit of the Old Testament as 
such. But He does say that it were better 
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for a man that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea (Matt. xviii. 6) than that 
he should shake one little one in his Chris- 
tian faith. 

And is not this the wrong which is done 
in our times to children, and to young peo- 
ple generally, by the teaching that the 
modern interpretations of life and the new 
standards of toleration and forbearance are 
in advance of and superior to those of the 
Old Testament Scripture? 1 Peter i. 11 
distinctly tells us that the Old Testament 
writers did not write of themselves; but 
that it was the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them which did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ. Why 
should not the Old Testament be read un- 
der the more vivid impression of this 
deeply significant statement? And why 
should not the grave meaning of it lie 
more clearly reflected in the Christian con- 
sciousness? If this were the case, Jael’s 
act would not be denounced by Christian 
lips as a dastardly act. Neither would there 
be felt grievance against David as an exile 
“whose heart was filled with the deepest 
hatred for heathen oppressors”. On the 
contrary, the most superficial reading 
would show how utterly the imprecatory 
Psalms disagree with David’s action to 
King Saul in the cave of Engedi; and how, 
moreover, the sufferings described in 
Psalm xxii. and the hatred expressed in 
Psalms cix., cxxxvii. and cxxxix. far out- 
strip anything that any Old Testament 
writer himself ever experienced or felt. 

This lies on the very surface. The suf- 
ferings which are there described and the 
fervor of feeling which is there expressed 
are no ordinary experiences. Such utter- 
ances as these, both of passionate grief and 
hatred, are not satisfactorily explained even 
by the more mercurial, emotional nature 
which distinguishes Eastern people from 
people of the West. But the writers of the 
Old Testament did not write of themselves. 
Their writings indicate an intensity of feel- 
ing and of grief which could not be their 
own. Hence the language they employed 
did not reflect the contents of their own 
consciousness. There were no stch con- 
tents there. Nor could there be. What 
they wrote is without parallel in all the 
broad ranges of the world’s literature. 
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Like prophecy, the imprecatory Psalms to- 
gether with the program of the sufferings 
of the Messiah are utterly unique to the 
Bible alone. What the Old Testament 
writers wrote were things “that have not 
entered the heart of man”. And the only 
key that turns the lock of this problem is 
that which is given us by the holy Apostle 
Peter: namely, that the Old Testament 
writers wrote not of themselves, but that 
“the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ”. 


“The Spirit of Christ’ Testifying 

This shifts the scenes, and changes the 
whole case mightily. This transfers it from 
human hands and places the whole re- 
sponsibility of it in hands that are divine. 
This takes the language out of human lips 
and refers it to the lips in which “was 
found no guile’. This dismisses from our 
sight the persons of these Old Testament 
writers and rivets our first attention solely 
and alone upon the person of Jesus Christ. 
For Christ is the speaker here. Christ is 
the inspirer of the Psalmist’s language. 
And a single suggestion or two will suffice 
to show how fit and congruous and conse- 
quent that language of the Psalms is in His 
holy lips. 

Jesus Christ cast in his lot with the 
righteousness of God as has not been done 
by any of the sons of men before or since. 
This renders him “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed and separate from sinners”. This 
gives him a vantage ground from which he 
has sights of God and sin which are en- 
tirely his own. The unqualified attitude of 
God is “love of righteousness and hatred 
of iniquity”. As Christ the man identifies 
himself with this divine attitude, the oil of 
gladness above his fellows is his anointing, 
and the consequent cup of sorrow is his 
portion. He was a man like unto our- 
selves in all things, sin excepted. Hence 
he was pure in heart. His was therefore 
the clear vision of the Father. He knew 
the Father as he is. He saw his majesty. 
He felt the thrill of his love. He saw the 
reason there was in the demand that his 
whole being should be presented “a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God”. And 
the consequent “sorrow unto death would 
pierce his soul with its seven wounding 
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swords at the thought that man—made in 
the divine image—should have ceased to 
dedicate his being to his God. But he did 
no sin. He alone “retained the intense 
whiteness of a sinless spirit”. Thereby he 
alone retained the power of mind and heart 
to appreciate the divine fellowship to the 
extent, that divine abandonment was to 
him “an unendurable despair and an agony 
bitter and fierce as death itself’. As Canon 
Scott Holland puts it (“Logic and Life”, 
p. 121), “Only the sinless heart would 
break in twain for grief at God’s forsak- 
ing. That broken heart knows what that 
God is at losing whom it so terribly des- 
pairs’. Christ died of a broken heart. 
The bitterest anguish of all he suffered 
found vent in the cry: “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” 


The Scriptures give Christ's View 

This appreciation of the infinite precious- 
ness of unbroken fellowship between God 
and man was the glass—the eye-piece, if I 
may so call it—through which the sinless 
man Christ Jesus had a sight of human 
sin, which is altogether his own. The ful- 
crum, the point whereon to stand outside 
of the earth which Archimedes longed for, 
that he might move the world, the sinless 
Christ occupied with reference to sin. 
Holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners, he could view it and estimate 
it wholly from without as no man can, 
since none save he is sinless. As an out- | 
ward, objective thing, utterly outside of 
himself, he could view sin. He could 
gauge it. He could examine its deadly 
nature. He could follow its operations 
and trace its dire effects till its latest in- 
stances. And he viewed it. All its naked 
hideousness lay open to his gaze. He be- 
held the whole process of sin’s assault and 
capture and sacking of the castle of Man- 
soul from start to finish. He gauged the 
past and peered into the future and com- 
prehended all the proportions of wretched- 
ness and misery and suffering and death 
which sin works in the world. The cry of 
the oppressed came up to him. In his great 
soul echoed back and forth the pitiful wail 
of the innocents slaughtered by cruel 
caprice; the cry of the widow and the 
moans of the orphan; the groans of the 
wounded and dying upon all battle-grounds 
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from the day the first weapon of war was 
formed until the latest destroyer of human 
life is invented. He heard the cry of every 
innocent victim of intemperance and vice 
and the demoniac laughter of every seducer. 
He saw how in highly civilized lands life 
would be crushed out from the child in 
shops and mines and mills that “the cost 
of production might be reduced”. And he 
beheld graves, like so many black stig- 
mas on the face of God’s fair creation 
throughout all time, together with the tears 
for the dead of whole generations of 
mourners. Yes, he beheld it all: the sin 
of the whole world; the havoc it works in 
every age and clime; the lives it blasts; 
the hearts it breaks; the reason it unset- 
tles; the suicides it provokes; the nameless 
crimes it perpetrates; the bitter sorrows it 
occasions; the despair it invites; the hatred 
it gives rise to; the cruel wars it brings 
about; the convulsive upheavals and bloody 
revolutions it hastens; and the final destiny 
it works which consists of the consumma- 
tion of the divine abandonment of human 
souls beyond recall. Christ saw it all. The 
mountains of human sin and woe loomed 
up one behind the other against the horizon 
of his unobstructed vision down to the end 
of time. And he recoiled from it. His 
whole nature, so finely strung, so exquis- 
itely balanced, enriched with every trait 
that is common to man and woman both, 
and which had never been jarred by a 
single note of discord in his pure and sen- 
sitive soul, his whole nature recoiled from 
the sight of human sin, and shrank back 
from its approach as from that of a deadly 
viper. “He suffered being tempted”. His 
horror of sin was uttermost. It was “com- 
mensurate with the ruin which severance 
from God works in the soul, and which can 
only be known by one who feels sin to be 
a very death”. 

Hence its presence was to Him alto- 
gether repulsive and loathsome and like the 
very breath of a vile and terrible plague. 
And in holy indignation at the sinfulness 
of sin, he gives vent to the feeling of aver- 
sion that can rack only the pure in heart, 
in the words of the imprecatory Psalm: 
“Do not I hate them, O God, that hate 
thee?” No one but He had seen sin as 
what it is. Hence no one but He can say 
this. No Old Testament writer, however 
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saintly, could ever do it. No Psalmist, 
however contrite of heart, could ever be 
the author of this language. Under the in- 
spiration of the Spirit of Christ which is 
in him, he may write: “The Sacrifice of 
God is a troubled spirit; a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not des- 
pise”. But such contrition to the point of 
heart-breaking grief is not common with 
us. Where—as the question is pertinently 
put—where is our abhorrence of sin? 
Where in our faces or in our hearts would 
God learn, that we feel the loss of His 
presence as a shadow of great darkness, as 
a terrible collapse, as a very stroke of 
death? “Sin renders us unsensitive to the 
mortal agony of such a regret: each in- 
crease of sin increases our callousness, our 
repulsion to God, our dislike of holiness”. 
Wherefore no Psalmist, however devout, 
no Old Testament writer, however saintly, 
could ever have employed such language as 
that of the imprecatory Psalms of himself. 
All he could do was to record his own sor- 
rows, and express the feelings of his own 
indignation at sin in himself and in others. 

But at these points the Spirit of Christ 
took him up and carried him out of him- 
self into regions of knowledge where he 
was as much a stranger as any one else of 
all his fellow-sinners until the end of time. 
This explains the contradiction between 
David the Psalmist and David the savior 
of his enemy’s life in the cave of Engedi. 
The imprecatory Psalms outline God’s un- 
qualified attitude of hatred against sin, and 
in the full measure in which Christ the 
Man shares this divine attitude, the impre- 
catory Psalms are the language of the 
Christ. He alone has the right to use it, 
as He and He alone has hated sin to the 
extent that, so far from making common 
with it in the least degree, either by Him- 
self or in company with others, He has 
freely sacrificed His very life to destroy it. 
And in the measure in which Jael’s act fur- 
thers the cause of Christ’s Kingdom in the 
earth, which is not possible save at the cost 
of His enemies’ blood, it is not dastardly 
but praiseworthy. 


The Real Significance of Jael’s Case and 
the Imprecatory Psalms 

But from the nature of the case neither 

Jael’s act nor the language of the impre- 
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catory Psalms call out a glad response from 
all human hearts. How were this possible? 
The passionate cry which in all secular 
poetry describes sorrow or joy evokes the 
grateful response from other hearts only in 
the measure in which, passing beyond the 
personal feeling of the writer, it expresses 
the universal human emotion. Carriére 
(Aesthetik, ii., p.568, Lpz., 1885) states it 
thus : 

“That which is entirely individual in 
lyric poetry obtains the consecration of art 
only as it sets forth what answers to the 
nature of man, and as it strikes the chord 
of something universally human whereby it 
is re-echoed in the hearts of others”. 

And that is it. Love of God and of 
righteousness, hand in hand with an equally 
intense abhorrence of sin, is not a some- 
thing which is universally human. Such 
singleness of heart is the effect of regener- 
ation by the Holy Ghost. Says Christ: Ye 
must be born again! Regeneration marks 
the difference that distinguishes man from 
man. As the lyric poet in the world’s lit- 
erature can not go down deeper or rise 
higher than the emotional life of fallen 
human nature, and thither all hearts readily 
follow him; so the lyric poet of divine 
inspiration, the Psalmist who writes not of 
himself but as directed by the Spirit of 
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Christ who is in him, moves along the en- 
tire range of the emotional life of regener- 
ated human nature and touches it at every 
point. Thither all renewed natures follow 
after. They who are regenerated share 
with the Divine Singer of Psalm xxii. the 
fear and horror of divine forsakenness. 
They who are in Christ share with him 
the abhorrence of sin which is the sine qua 
non of its utter expulsion from their own 
nature. They who are partakers of the 
Divine nature jubilate in the regal sway of 
the government of Christ the King before 
which as the last enemy death himself is to 
be destroyed. “But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned”. 

If indeed this Biblical aspect of the great 
matter of being a Christian in this world 
were more emphasized in Sunday-School 
teaching, and more faithfully taught young 
people in general, the fears of Mr. Heustis 
could readily be dismissed. And the 
chances would be fair that the next gener- 
ation would be less marked for its truant 
Sunday-School scholars who ought to be in 
the churches, and more significant for its 
men of strong Christian conviction, and 
the courage of it, in low places and in high. 


The Place of New Testament Exegesis in Theo- 
logical Study™ 


Rev. Pror. JoHN Maccteop, M.A., Free CHurcH CoLLece, EDINBURGH 


The course of study that our Church 
lays down for her theological students is 
intended to equip them for the satisfactory 
execution of their life work. It has always, 
ever since the Reformation, been the aim 
of the Reformed Church in Scotland to 
secure a well-trained ministry. The stress 
of necessity that specially called for this in 
her early history has not lessened with the 
passing years and if possible we might say 
that now less than ever should her dili- 
gence relax in seeking to maintain the 


*An Inaugural Lecture delivered on his induction to 
oo Nee of New Testament Exegesis, October 18, 
1906. 


standard of ministerial education. The liv- 
ing Church of Christ may reckon on con- 
flict. The enemies may change; their tac- 
tics may alter; the matters that call forth 
the defence of the truth may vary; but 
always there are enemies to contend with; 
there are errors that find a place in the 
church and must be resisted; and the de- 
fence of the truth must be adapted to the 
peculiar form of the assault to which it is 
exposed. In order that a good training 
may be given, the various subjects of the. 
curriculum have been so adjusted as to 
cover the different fields of knowledge that 
a scribe, well instructed in the things of the 
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kingdom, is supposed to be acquainted 
with. With all the other departments in- 


cluded in the course that of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis stands in close and inti- 
mate connection. Indeed, no one of the 
other subjects can be well said to be more 
central than it is, standing related as it 
does to Apologetics, Systematic and His- 
torical Theology, Old Testament Exegesis, 
Pastoral and Evangelistic Theology. 
Whether Apologetics be regarded as that 
which logically brings us to the New Tes- 
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tament Scriptures as the apostolic testi- 
mony to the Messiah, or as the formulated 
defence of a Christianity that has already 
been received through the blessing of 
heaven from these records, it stands close- 
ly connected with the subject of this 
Chair. In fact the questions of canonicity 
and inspiration that fall to be considered 
in this class may from one point of view 
be regarded as a continuation of Apolo- 
getic studies. The one discipline blends 
with the other, or they interlace. 


The Relations of Exegetics to Constructive Theology 


As the subjcet of Apologetics is thus 
closely connected with Exegetics, equally 
so is Systematic Theology, the crown of 
all theological discipline from the view- 
point of its orderly presentation of the 
facts and doctrines of Scripture in their 
mutual relations. The constructions of 
Systematic Theology, in order to be valid, 
are based on a careful induction of the re- 
sults of Scripture Exegesis—and System- 
atic Theology, as specifically Christian 
Theology, stands more closely connected 
with the New Testament and its words 
than it does with anything else. The exe- 
getical study of the New Testament and 
the arrangement of the materials it pro- 
vides are reciprocally useful. They, so to 
speak, work into each other’s hands. The 
New Testament is a book emphatically for 
the humble. It contains and conveys that 
Gospel which was preached to the poor, 
the simple and the unlearned and its main 
lines of teaching are so unmistakable that 
he who runs may read. These main lines, 
or the ordinary statements of Scripture, 
furnish the outline of apostclic teaching and 
every careful reader may ccquaint himself 
generally with the scheme «f truth that the 
apostles proclaimed. Now this initial Sys- 
tematic Theology exercises a determining 
influence in the interpretation of those parts 
of Scripture that are less clear. The clear 
is taken as a guide to the obscure. Per- 
haps this use of the outlines of truth 
makes sure in such cases rather what the 
hard expressions can not, or do not mean, 
than what they do, but this selfsame func- 
tion is one of great utility and it serves 
to indicate the reciprocal relations of Exe- 
getics to Dogmatics. The latter builds 
up into system and presents in well order- 


ed array the vast mass of material that the 
former supplies. And just as in any seri- 
ous construction of particulars from 
which deductions are made there must be 
the utmost care taken that the particulars 
proceeded upon have been definitely de- 
termined, that their meaning has been dis- 
covered and that their value has been duly 
appreciated, so the function of Exegetics as 
subsidiary to Systematic Theology is the 
important one of searching out the mind 
of the Holy Spirit in Scripture in order 
that any deduction made from His state- 
ments may be made from them, not as 
distorted in our understanding of them, but 
as properly understood. 

When the house is built the foundation 
passes out of sight but not out of use. Nay, 
only when the superstructure is erected 
does the foundation serve its intended pur- 
pose. A _ theology built on an ill-laid 
foundation must ever be insecure, and an 
appeal to the final and supreme standard 
must continually be open and not only be 
open, but must regularly be made in order 
that our human formulation of Divine 
thoughts and teaching may be in harmony 
with the thoughts and teaching that it en- 
deavours to formulate. Extremes are to be 
avoided, alike on the side of dogmatic pre- 
possession and of anti-dogmatic bias. There 
is much doctrine formally taught in Scrip- 
ture that supplies the warrant and the pat- 
tern of elaborate systematising, and at no 
period of the Church’s history has she been 
without some system that found accept- 
ance within her borders. At different 
times and in different places this system 
has been sometimes more and sometimes 
less Scriptural in its arrangement of Di- 
vine truth. With little intermission, op- 
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posing systems have contended in various 
parts of the field and the records of con- 
flict within the Church’s confines are to a 
great extent an account of the changing 
fortunes of these rival systems. It is to be 
expected from the imperfection of human 
nature on earth, even when sanctified, 
that the spirit of partisanship should oper- 
ate unfavorably on the exposition of Scrip- 
ture statements. Such has been the case. 
And as the result an undue opposition to 
dogmatic statement of Divine truth has 
been aroused. 

There is, however, no necessary con- 
nection between firm adherence to a 
scheme of doctrine and a biassed interpre- 
tation of the Word of God. Even those 
that are most prejudiced against what they 
call scholasticism in theology are not de- 
void of a scholasticism of their own. It 
is inevitable, if the student of Scripture 
thinks at all, that he must put the elements 
of truth that he finds in its pages in some 
collocation and as surely as in the field of 
nature there is room for science to classify, 
arrange and theorise upon the phenomena, 
there is room also in the field of supernat- 
ural revelation for an orderly setting forth 
of the thoughts of God presented in His 
Word in their mutual  inter-relations. 
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Hypothesis after hypothesis has found 
place in physical science and its progress 
has consisted in its attaining view-points 
from which it may survey in orderly array 
the various phenomena that its various 
branches take cognisance of. One hypoth-. 
esis gives place to another in the endeavour 
to secure a valid theory, and so with the 
various hypothetical constructions in theo- 
logy. Sacred science has to do with the 
facts of revelation. Ordinary science has 
to do with the facts of nature. It does not 
belong to the latter to square the facts with 
its hypothesis, but rather to adapt its 
hypothesis to the facts; and the analogy 
between the sacred and the secular holds 
good here. It belongs not to the theol- 
ogian to alter or modify the Word of the 
Living God so as to make it suit his con- 
ception of what is should say; rather is he 
called upon to conform his thinking to its 
norm, and, denying himself the indulgence 
of his speculative bent, to sit as a child to 
receive the message of heaven. When as 
a child he has received it, he has the facts; 
and if docility is called for in learning 
what they are, their comprehensive ar- 
rangement and statement may well call 
forth the powers of the most mature un- 
derstanding. 


Not in Conflict but in Cooperation 


If this is the relation, as we doubt not 
it is, of exegetical and constructive theol- 
ogy to each other it is clear that they by 
no means come into conflict. Each assists 
the other and is in turn assisted by the 
other. 

Underlying Unity of Scripture.—Under- 
lying this view of the subject there is the 
position that Scripture is a unity. Pro- 
ceeding as it does from one Author and 
that an Author who sees the end from the 
beginning and is changeless in His faith- 
fulness and veracity, Scripture from first 
to last is a unity and the fact that it is the 
Word of God, delivered through men does 
not permit any substantial discrepancy in 
its teachings. It is a historical organism. 
The progress of Revelation resembles the 
path of the just, that shines more and more 
unto that perfect day. When the first gray 
streak of dawn heralds the coming day it 
is the earnest of all that follows and so in 


sundry portions and at various times the 


Word of God was given. At times greater 
steps than others were taken in advance 
and possibly these might be followed by 
steps less than themselves, but every little 
step as well as every great step was a step 
in advance of all that had gone before. 
With the advent of the great Prophet of 
the church the full day came. The sun 
then arose. All supernatural revelation is 
summed up in His Person, work and word. 
New Testament Scripture is but the record 
of what He is, what He did, what He is 
doing, what He will do and what His 
will is with regard to His kingdom on 
earth. 

It is possible to consider the Biblical 
theology of any part of Scripture by itself, 
but the teaching of any single part is not 
to be isolated either from what went before 


it or from the teaching of the Word asa —_ 


whole. When carefully studied the theol- 
ogy of the Christian Church in its sources 
and in its original setting affords a useful 
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corrective to one-sided exaggerations and 
abuses or misuses of words that have de- 
veloped in the historical advance of sys- 
tematic theology. We may take the early 
books, or the Psalms, or the Prophets, the 
gospels or the epistles, or a single gospel 
or a group of gospels, or a single epistle or 
a group of epistles, and investigate their 
Biblical theology, their special view-point 
and their peculiar terminology; but injus- 
tice is done to the thinking of any of the 
sacred writers if it is detached from the 
whole of which it is but a part and to 
which it is only a contribution, or if it is 
regarded as the expression of his whole 
thinking, as though it were possible that 
deep-seated inconsistencies should occur in 
the teaching given by the commissioned 
exponents of the mind of the Spirit. 

The analogy of Scripture or the written 
Word, Divine yet human, and Messiah or 
the Personal Word made flesh may guide 
us in this matter. In Him there are no 
contradictions, though everything is mys- 
terious. In it as the Word that the Father 
gave Him and He by the Spirit has given 
us there is mystery throughout, yet there 
is no contradiction. The consentient testi- 
mony of Christendom as a whole is un- 


Rationalistic Biblical 


A wave of Rationalism has now for 
many years been sweeping over the Ke- 
formed Churches, and one of the ways it 
has taken to break down the old landmarks 
is to set Biblical theology in opposition to 
Systematic. 

When the Churches see what underlies 
much of the Biblical theology that has 
been pushed to the prejudice of their com- 
mon faith, when they see that it is based 
on a virtual rejection of the Apostles’ 
teaching as to what Scripture is and as to 
their own authority and functions as the 
organs of inspiration, when they see this 
they will be in a position to appreciate 
the yalue of those substitutes that are pro- 
posed for the faith that burned in the con- 
viction of Martyrs, Reformers, and Apos- 
tles. The Reformation was an appeal back 
from the fathers to grandfathers—back to 
Christ and His apostles. It accepted the 
apostles as the exponents of the teaching 
of the Lord and in accepting them it ac- 
cepted Himself. Theirs was the true 
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mistakable on this question. Here if any- 
where securus gudicat orbis  tcerrarum. 


Any contradiction in the original of Scrip- 
ture would be a contradiction to the Divin- 
ity of its origin. The voice of the Church 
is virtually at one with itself here: that de- 
fect in Scripture as originally given would 
render it impossible to accept it as of ab- 
solute Divine authorship. The only Christ 
that His Church knows is the Christ of 
the Gospels and His attitude to Scripture 
is for her final. It concludes the whole 
matter. She is no society of debating 
word-warriors, or free-thinking sophists, 
but the company of true believers. The 
wisdom of this world is not her crown or 
her rejoicing, but the wisdom from above 
is. Her characteristic attitude is that of 
Mary who sat at her Lord’s feet and heard 
His words and the childlike acceptance that 
He rendered to the finality of Old Testa- 
ment authority she renders to Old and 
New Testament alike. That species, then, 
of professed Biblical theology that rejoices 
to set the Apostles and Evangelists by the 
ears, proceeds fundamentally on a rejection 
of Scripture as a unity and a Divine unity, 
normative and formative of the faith of 
those that bow to its authority. 


Theology Untenable 


Christian attitude and in the measure in 
which the Spirit of God brings men to sub- 
mission to Christ will there be a cordial 
acceptance of this attitude. Attempts are 
made to get back of the apostles to their 
Master. They are made to get rid of the 
apostolic faith. But the only Christ we 
have is the Christ that the apostles depict 
for us; and if one part of His teaching is 
subverted or set aside the authority under- 
lying it all is set at naught. He made it 
plain as plain could be that His own au- 
thority was to accompany His chosen wit- 
nesses and as inen heard or rejected their 
words they heard or rejected His. He had 
much to say that must wait for its utter- 
ance until His work should be fulfilled. 
Only when the facts transpired was the 
time come for showing their full signifi- 
cance and when the time came the prom- 
ised Spirit was bestowed and the apostolic 
teaching is the Personal teaching of the 
Exalted Lord. The New Testament Rev- 
elation budded in His earthly ministry— 
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it blossomed in His heavenly. Any at- 
tempt to construct a doctrine of Christ 
without absolute dependence on His ac- 
credited ambassadors and witnesses, is, in 
plain words, a rejection of the only Christ 
that is worth knowing. Not only is the 
inspiration of the apostles thus evacuated 
but their veracity or their capacity is de- 
nied, and when these are thrown into the 
melting-pot, however scholarly the inter- 
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pretation of who and what Christ and 
Scripture are, may be, it is not Chris- 
tianity. The Gospel stands or falls with 
the inspiration of the New Testament and 
this inspiration is such as conveys Divine 


authority because of the Divine authorship — 


that it gives expression to. The Book is 
inspired because God speaks it and, in the 
words of Dr. Duncan, the penmen were 
the menpen of the Spirit. 


The ‘Naturalistic Trend Misleading and Dangerous 


If at one time the danger was that dogma 
should tyrannize over exegesis, the scales 
have recently inclined in the opposite di- 
rection; and the danger that an exe- 
gesis which contains naturalistic elements 
and is based on non-Christian assump- 
tions, shall deliver the Churches from 
“the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints”, The exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment thus shows itself related not only to 
the dogmatic presentation of the faith in 
which the various parts of Divine truth 
which it contains are embodied as a sys- 
tem, but also to fundamental assumptions, 
either, as the case may be, Christian or 
non-Christian. When alike as the result of 
regenerating grace we hear the voice of the 
Son of God in His Word and as the re- 
sult of our studies in the defensive state- 
ment of Christian verities, we come to the 
Scriptures of the New Testament as the 
authentic record of apostolic teaching, the 
teachers being the Spirit-filled and heaven- 
equipped witnesses of the Eternal Word, 
we come to them to hearken to their voice 
and yield submission to them in their vari- 
ous applications to human life and the 
church’s duty. An apologetic that gives us 
only a religious genius pre-eminent among 
his fellows and that is satisfied with Chris- 
tianity as merely the best of earthly relig- 
ions, may pass current in the church’s dark 
days and may be countenanced by those of 
whom other things might well be expected, 
but a heartily supernatural Christianity 
that is content to be in a minority with 
Christ and His Apostles, though for a time 
it may be set aside and discounted, will yet 
assert itself. The best of the past, the 
brightest days in the history of the king- 
dom of God on earth have been ours, and 
the future is ours. Taught from above to 


discern the Divine glory of Jesus of Na- . 


zareth, the Christ, the Son of God, recog- 
nizing the shining of Divine majesty and 
heavenly beauty in the Word that He has 
given, recognizing the function that the 
visible church fulfils as a custodian of the 
Word that has been committed to her 
trust, a trust committed to Israel of old, 
committed to their heirs and representa- 
tives now, we are not prepared to barter 
our birthright for any mess of pottage. 
There are tracts of ocean that seem to 
be the home and haunt of fogs and mists. 
Where a warm equatorial current brings 
with it an atmosphere saturated with the 
vapours that have risen from its surface 
into contact with a cold stream flowing 
from polar regions, the lowered tempera- 
ture induces condensation and fog is the 
result. In such regions the navigator is 
called upon to keep a constant lookout. 
Wearisome nights and wearisome days he 
spends in their dreary, desolate, dismal 
company. Even so is the case with the 
Evangelical Churches of our land. Inheri- 
tors of a goodly heritage of spiritual ex- 
ample and Gospel truth, they have been a 
warm current running throughout our 
land since the upheaval and revival of 
Reformation times. Occasionally in the 
past this current has been affected by cold, 
naturalistic thought; and darkness and 
gloom have shrouded to a great extent the 
face of the Church. Seldom, however, if 
ever in the past has there been such a be- 
fogging of the Christian people of Scot- 
land as there has been for twenty or thirty 
years by-gone. In times of spiritual 
warmth and prosperity the fog is lifted 
away and sailing is clear. When natural- 
ism so prevails as to do away with super-_ 
natural religion altogether, the way is. 
clear too. The full implications of natur- 
alistic thought are discerned; but when: 
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there is an unequal yoking together of 
evolutionary speculation with Christian 
profession it is small wonder, if the sim- 
ple-minded are led astray and even those 
that have their senses well exercised in the 
doctrines of the faith lose, to some extent, 
their bearings. When such a fog falls 
about us we must be more than ever care- 


ful as to our course, and while exercising 
the utmost precaution lest we make ship- 
wreck of the faith, we are called upon to 
be instant in prayer to God that He may 
dispel darkness and drive away cold, that 
so His Church may sail in heaven's own 
light and warmth, and steer straight for 
the haven of promised rest. 


New Testament Exegetics in Harmony with Old Testament Teaching 


If New Testament Exegetics are thus re- 
lated to Apologetic and Systematic Theol- 
ogy, they are no less related to the study of 
the Old Testament. The connection be- 
tween the two Testaments, the meaning of 
the Old with its foreshadowing in type and 
symbol, promise and prophecy, the fulfil- 
ment of the Old in the New and the atti- 
tude of the New to the Old—the influence 
of the Septuagint version on the quotations 
and general language of the New Testa- 
ment—all these things fall within our view 
in the pursuit of our subject. The testi- 
mony borne by our Redeemer to the Scrip- 
tures of Moses and the Prophets, and the 
method of interpretation adopted by Him- 
self and His Apostles are final for His 
disciples to the end of time. 

Abandonment of Christian Attitude to- 
ward the Old Testament—In connection 
with certain ideas that prevail in neo- 
critical circles which necessitate and aban- 
donment of the Christian attitude toward 
the Old Testament, an attempt has been 
and is being made to force on our theol- 
ogy a nineteenth century development of 
doctrine which was scarcely possible apart 
from the influence of a pantheistic meta- 
physic. The deifying of man, as virtually 
the supreme conscious expression of the 
universe, paved the way for the various 
kenotic explanations of the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Son. A marvelous metaphysic 
is postulated in order to ground this spec- 
ulation. When a substance exists apart 
from its attributes, or can even be imagin- 
ed so to do, then it is possible that these 
constructions may be warrantably accepted 
as valid. Meanwhile the question of un- 
derlying metaphysic pertains properly to 
the domain of apologetics, but at the same 
time its application is continually called 
for in other departments. Common sense 
will assert itself even in sacred criticism, 
and it is well that it does. For only when 


everything is nothing and nothing every- 
thing is it imaginable that a Divine Person 
can depotentiate Himself and get rid of 
that ommniscience that is, as surely as His 
omnipresence, His natural possession. The 
unchangeableness of God is one of the 
fundamental conceptions of a valid theism, 
and hypotheses that profess to conserve the 
Divine Personality of the Incarnate Word, 
while they deprive Him of His inalienable 
Divine perfections, are but a saying and an 
unsaying at one and the same time—a 
blowing hot and cold, a kiss and a betrayal 
---a halfway house on the way from Chal- 
cedonian Christology to blank Socinianism. 
The halfway house may be understood as a 
stage of progress when the starting point 
is Socinianism, and the movement is up- 
ward towards the Scriptural exhibition of 
Trinity in unity and an incarnation of the 
Eternal Word who is God of God; but 
when the starting point is orthodox Chris- 
tianity the halfway house will not long 
afford rest or entertainment on the road. 

The Evangelical Churches that give place 
to the leaven of kenoticism are nearer ab- 
solute apostasy from the faith than they 
imagine. When an opposing witness has 
to be discredited every effort is put forth, 
and doctrinal positions, that have been ar- 
rived at in order to set aside the otherwise 
insuperable evidence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, are proof only of how desperate 
the task is to attempt reconciling the mod- 
ern critical attitude towards the Old Tes- 
tament with the fundamental postulates of 
historical Christianity. In the last resort 
the attempt to re-state the doctrine of the 
incarnation in the terms of the kenosis 
must be tested by the exegesis of those 
passages on which the claim is founded, 
that during our Lord’s humiliation the ful- 
ness of His Divine knowledge was held in 
abeyance. There are passages of various 
kinds bearing on the different aspects of 
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the incarnation that constructive theology 
founds upon, and if the accepted Christol- 
ogy of the Church is called in question 
these passages fall to be considered, and 
thus exegesis has a controlling voice in 
deciding the question. Not, however, that 
it decides alone; the methods of Systematic 
Theology are called into requisition, and 
jointly with exegetical results these 


methods give us the finality of a truly” 


scientific Theology. The Chalcedonian 
doctrine that has been held by Catholic 
Christendom for well-nigh fifteen hundred 
years is not prepared to surrender at dis- 
cretion when its validity is challenged. It 
fears not investigation and it shrinks not 
from it. In the conflict our science plays 
a part, and thus in more ways than one 
the intimacy of its relations to the study of 
Old Testament problems is abundantly 
evident. 

The emphasis possibly for centuries may 
have been unduly laid on the presence of 
Divinity tabernacling in humanity, but a 
disposition so widely manifested to adopt 
a reading of the Theanthropic life that is 
virtually humanitarian, or that fits in with 
Socinianizing tendencies, is an undue em- 
phasizing of the true humanity of the In- 
carnate Word. The swing of the penda- 
lum carries it past the centre of rest; but 
the doctrine that does justice to the facts 
of the case does injustice neither to the 
perfection and entirety of our Lord’s hu- 
manity, nor to the unabated fulness of 
Godhead that is His as incarnate. 

A mistaken view has often found place 
with respect to the relations of the two na- 
tures in His Adorable Person, as though 
the omniscience of Godhead were pouring, 
as it has been put, “ceaseless and inevitable 
streams of light and knowledge into 
Christ’s human mind, and the omnipot- 
ence, streams of strength into His human 
frame. This is to maintain the unity of 
the Mediator’s Person at the expense of 
destroying the distinction of the two na- 
tures. But the distinction of the natures 
is as perfect as the unity of the Person, 
insomuch that, while the man Christ Jesus 
is the Eternal Son of God, whensoever 
light or power, or wisdom, or strength, or 
peace, or glory from the Godhead, only 
source of all good, shall be ministered 
from moment to moment to the human 
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nature of the Second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven is as much a matter for the Di- 
vine will to determine as in the case of 
the first Adam, or any or all of His chil- 
dren.” On Him rested the fulness of the 
Spirit and all His words were those that 
the Father gave Him. The Father that 
dwelt in Him did the works. He cast out 
devils by the finger of God. Herein was 
His voluntary assumption of a dependent 
place in a dependent nature. All His 
words were the Father’s and no attempt to 
get behind His words by minimising the 
indwelling of Divinity in His Person as in- 
carnate, can succeed. Though the doctrine 
of a kenosis of His Divine nature has 
been resorted to it is after all a clumsy and 
unsuccessful device to secure such an end. 
The testimony, as testimony uttered by 
One who is a Divine Person under the 
plenitude of the anointing, is the testimony 
of the Father who sent Him as His ser- 
vant. 

Central Place of Our Lord’s Testimony 
to the Old Testament.—The central place 
held by this subject of the interpretation 
of New Testament Scripture is manifestly 
ofthe greatest importance in this connec- 
tion as regards our Lord’s testimony to 
the Old Testament. We have seen some 
of the relations in which it stands to 
Apologetics, Systematic and Old Testa- 
ment Theology. We might in similar fash- 
ion take note of the bond that binds to- 
gether the doctrine of what the church is 
and the history of its founding with the 
gether the doctrine of what the Church is 
tory or the Church History of the Apos- 
tolic age is little else than an exposition 
of the historical materials that the New 
Testament Scriptures contain, and in like 
fashion when questions as to the ministry, 
its nature, grades and functions, the 
Church, its government, worship and disci- 
pline come to be discussed, they have all 
to be brought into the light that the careful 
exegesis of New Testament Scripture 
causes to converge upon them. Thus in 
their writings and in the writings accepted 
under their sanction the twelve Apostles 
are the enthroned judges of the New Tes- 
tament Church. They judge the tribes of — 
the extended Israel of Messiah’s kingdom. 
Whatever dangers assail the Church, what- 
ever heresies distress her, whatever 
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schisms rend her, whatever problems vex 
and try her, the controlling influence of 
our studies in this department is apparent. 

Almost beyond those of any other de- 
partment of our curriculum, they must be 
carried with us into the practical life-work 
of the ministry. The importance of our 
engagements in connection with the duties 
that this subject imposes upon ws can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Of all works 
the Lord’s work is worth doing well, and it 
is worthy of all the preparation that we 
can make for it. I venture to bespeak the 
enthusiasm and ardour of men in the 
flower of life who look forward to the 
most blessed and solemn of all offices as 
the sphere of their work. Much of the 
stamp of after life depends on the set that 
we get at the outset. The habits of study 
formed in early days are perhaps of more 
importance than any detailed information 
that we can here acquire: so I would ven- 
ture in special view of the influence that 
our present diligence and application will 
have on our future usefulness, to call for 
not only ardent enthusiasm at the start, but 
that patient continuance in facing the vo- 
luminous literature that must be mastered 
or assimilated to do justice to the various 
branches of the subject—a patient continu- 
ance that will reward him who practises it, 
and will habituate him to the meditation 
of that most excellent of all knowledge— 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. For He is the Sun in the firma- 
ment of revelation, and in the work that 
calls for our most earnest diligence He is 
ever before us in all His offices and in all 
His fulness. 

The ordinary Christian needs continu- 
ance in the Word of Christ in order to his 
growth and spiritual prosperity. All that 
he requires in his sphere, the candidate for 
the ministry needs too, and more along 
with it. All the diligence, the meditation, 
the prayer, the obedience, that the common 
Christian needs, in order to grow in grace, 
the preacher needs too. For only on this 
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line can the confirmation and establishment 
that come with mature experience in the 
Divine life be secured. Thus will there 
be communion carried on with God in His 
revealed thoughts, and so from the ful- 
ness of an overflowing heart will the 
preacher’s lips tell the story of redeeming 
love and of grace that bringeth salvation. 

Over and above the every-day Christian, 
the theologian is called upon to acquire a 
varied erudition that he may be a ready 
scribe in the law of his God, and be pre- 
pared to give an answer to gainsayers. 
The various branches that call for consid- 
eration are all intended to bear on the 
great end of the Gospel ministry, and as 
this is so, although at the stage at which 
some at least of the younger men have 
reached, the necessity or usefulness of 
such discussions may not quite appear, they 
may mot see many years pass over their 
heads before they discover their mistake 
if they fail to do justice to the opportuni- 
ties and privileges of their college days. 
That we may become well equipped theol- 
ogians is the end of our studies in this 
place. A good textuary is a good theolo- 
gian, and our aim is to become good text- 
uaries. The times call for men that know 
them and that know what Israel ought to 
do. It is no wise policy for the Church to 
imitate the hunted ostrich and hide her 
head from danger as though that sufficed. 
The course that Christian courage and 
confidence calls to is to face the currents 
of an unbelieving age and, faithful to our 
sheet-anchor principle of a Divine and in- 
fallible revelation mediated by a Divine 
and infallable Saviour, do justice to His 
Headship over the body, and His Lord- 
ship over the Church by seeking to carry 
out His revealed will in all its extent and 
in all its details. Thus living in Christ 
Jesus and on the resources stored in His 
grace, we shall live for Him, and in our 
humble sphere reflect His glory and bear 
our part in promoting the advance of His 
heavenly kingdom. 
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Progress of the Church in the United States 


[From the introductory portion of Rev. 
Dr. H. K. Carroll, in The Christian Advo- 
cate of January 23, entitled “Statistics of 
the Churches of the United States”, we ex- 
tract the following points which will be of 
interest to our readers. The paper of Dr. 
Carroll is very full, specific and satisfac- 
tory, the statistics of the Denominations 
covering three pages.—Editor.] 


The net gains in all denominations in 
1907 were 2,301 ministers, 4,214 churches 
and 627,546 communicants. The following 
shows the total net gains for each of the 
past five years: 


Ministers. Churches. Eo cnnieaats. 
19030 sce.s.covess 1,707 3.276 9,734 
ae 3,130 2,624 898,857 
TQOS. ven p esses 2,654 4,112 794,580 
HGOO se civssy Ssiciet 4,201 1,901 931,740 
TQO7a. vccecsecis 2.301 4,214 627,546 


It is necessary to give again the explana- 
tion of previous years concerning the sta- 
tistics of the Roman Catholic communi- 
cants. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS 


It should be understood that the figures 
standing for Catholic communicants are not 
the result of an actual count, as in most 
Protestant denominations. They are ob- 
tained in this way: First, there is an es- 
timate of “population” based on what are 
called the vital statistics—that is, the re- 
turns of the various dioceses for infant 
baptisms and deaths. These estimates are 
not made annually, at least in most cases, 
because the same figures appear several 
years successively in the column of “popu- 
lation”. Catholic “population” includes all 
persons baptized—old and young. The 
number of communicants is estimated on 
the basis of the estimates of “population”. 
The rule adopted by the prelates of the 
Church in making returns of communi- 
cants for the census of 1890 was to take 
eighty-five per cent. of the “population”. 
They deducted fifteen per cent. for infants 
and children not admitted to communion 
and others not entitled to commune and 
called the remaining eighty-five per cent. 
communicants. It is not necessary to say 
that this method of obtaining results is not 
according to statistical science. They are 


more or less valuable guesses—guesses at 
“population”, guesses at the percentage of 
communicants. Some years ago Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea, as editor of Sadlier’s Catho- 
lic Directory, dropped the column of “pop- 
ulation” as untrustworthy, insisting that it 
was better to have nothing than guesses; 
but apparently no advance toward a better 
method has been made since that compe- 
tent historian and statistician passed away. 


NET GAINS OF THE YEAR 


Next after the Roman Catholic Church, 
which reports 11,371,970 communicants, and 
which is, therefore, by far the largest single 
denomination in the United States, comes 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
3,036,667 communicants. The total Catholic 
gains—all branches—were 266,000; the to- 
tal Methodists—all branches—ro1,696. It 
is worth while, however, to call attention 
to the fact that Methodist Episcopal itin- 
erant ministers outnumber Roman Catholic 
priests as 17,861 does 15,693. The former 
know and number their flocks; the latter 
do not. The disparity in the number of 
churches is also great, the Roman Catholic 
Church having about 12,482 and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 27,965—more than twice as 
many. The three bodies of Regular Bap- 
tists gained in communicants about 103,342. 
Baptists of all names gained 103,358; alt 
Presbyterian bodies, 49,627. The Luther- 
ans added 65,172 to the number reported 
for 1906. The Disciples of Christ added 
20,365 members. 


We have only room for Table iv., which 
gives the numerical “Order of Denomina- 
tional Families” : 


Rank | Commu- {Rank | Commu- 

Denom. Fam. 1907 | nicants. | 1890 | nicants. 
Catholicyic2i pa am te I |11,645,495 I | 6,257,871 
MethodIst....... Ane 2 | 6,660,784 2 pigs he 
Baptist.... Ae 3 | 5,224,305 3. | 3,717,969 
Lutheran.. 4 | 2,022,605 5 | 1,231,072 
Presbyterian. 5 | 1,821,504 4 1,278,363 
Episcopal... 6 830,659 6 540, 
Reformed... sue 7 430,45 4 309,458 
Latter-Day Saints.. 8 ae 2 166,123. 
United Brethren....| 9 289,652 225,281 
Evangelical....... 10 173,641 | 10 133,31 
Jewight..i<. Svngeetes II 143,000} II 130 
Friends ‘ 12 122,081 | 12 107,208 — 
Duankardsicss ce cecns 13 121,70 13 731795 > 
Adventists.....c.0.05 14 rg 14 49 
Mennonites......... 15 61,600} 15 
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Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the 


Christian 
Rev. DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory to the Studies in Part Second 


In Part First (chs. i. 19—vi. 71), John 
records the Manifestations of the Incar- 
nate Word everywhere, as the Messiah, 
the only way of Salvation and Eternal 
Life through His Atoning Sacrifice,—result- 
ing in mingled Unbelief and Faith and the 
Sifting of His Followers. 

In this portion of his Gospel John testi- 
fies for the confirmation of the Chris- 
tian Faith, that Jesus taught from the very 
beginning (as did the Baptist before Him,) 
the Essentials of Christianity— (1) His 
Divine Mission as the Messiah sent from 
Heaven by the Father to carry out His 
Purpose and Promise of Redetnption; and 
(2) His Atonement for the Sins of the 
Whole World by His Sacrificial Death as 
the Lamb of God. By this teaching He 
sought to correct the false notions of the 
People, especially the Jews, concerning His 
Mission and His Messianic Kingdom. 


In Part Second (chs. vii. I—xil. 50), as 
stated in the January number (p. 58), 
John testifies to the Manifestations of the 
Incarnate Word in Conflict with the Hos- 
tile and Apostatizing Jews—in Occasional 
Visits to Jerusalem during the last Six 
Months of His Public Ministry,—resulting 
in the Mutual Rejection and Repudiation 
that led up to Jesus’ Judicial Condemna- 
tion of the Jews and His Sacrificial Death. 

It is the record of the Successive Self- 
Manifestations of Jesus in Jerusalem in 
His Final and Official Appeals to the 
Apostatizing Jews for Acceptance as Mes- 
siah, It opened to the Church Christians 
the inner history of the hostile movement 
that furnished the explanation of the Con- 
dition of Apostate Judaism, as standing 
apart from and antagonistic to the Chris- 
tians, at the time when John gave his Gos- 
pel to the Church. 

The record of this Death-Grapple may 
be conveniently treated in Three Sections 
of Two Chapters each. In these Sections 
are to be found as many successive Ap- 
peals of Jesus as Messiah to the Jews, Ap- 
peals backed by most convincing and thor- 


oughly authenticated Signs,—in all of 
which the hostile Jews appear impatiently 
hastening “the Hour’ of the final catas- 
trophe. 

In Section First John testifies of the 
Self-Manifestation of Jesus at ihe Feast of 
Tabernacles—Six Months before His last 
Passover—declaring and proving Himself 
the Only Fountain of Everlasting Life and 
the Founder of the Kingdom of God 
through Deliverance from the Bondage 
(not of Rome, but) of Sin (chs. vii. 1— 
viii. 59). 

Jesus on this occasion officially presented 
Himself to the Jews as Messiah, Sent by 
His Father, and later proclaimed Himself 
in His Messianic Offer the fulfilment and 
completion of the great Symbols of the 
Feast—as the Fountain of Eternal Life and 
the Light of the World. 

In Section Second John testifies that 
Jesus Manifested Himself as the Messiah 
by adding (probably immediately) to His 
former Signs, the most thoroughly and 
juridically authenticated one of all, the 
Healing of the Man Born Blind—from 
which He proceeded to teach the Jews that 
He was the only Healer of Spiritual 
Blindness, the True Shepherd, and the 
Messiah carrying out the Purpose of the 
Father (chs. ix. I—x. 42). 

In Section Third the Evangelist records 
the later Manifestations of Jesus in the Cul- 
minating Sign of His Career, in Raising 
Lazarus from the Dead,—whereby the way 
was prepared for His Triumphal Entry as 
Messiah into the City of David, and His 
Official Claim in His Father’s House to be 
the Messiah—which subsequently led to 
his Condemnation and Death at the hands 
of the Apostate Jews (chs. xi. I—xii. 50). 


Section First contains the Scripture for 
the Ninth and Tenth Studies; in the first 
of which Jesus makes His great Claim 
and Appeal for Acceptance as Messiah 
(ch. vii.), and in the Second of which 
(ch. viii.) He urges His Claim and Ap- 
peal by overwhelming Arguments. 
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NintH Stupy.—Jesus’ MEsstanic APPEAL TO THE JEWS:—THE SELF-MANI- 
FESTATION OF JESUS, DURING THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, IN HIs 
PROLONGED FINAL APPEAL TO “His Own” For ACCEPTANCE AS MEs- 
SIAH,—SETTING HIMSELF BEFORE THEM AS THE FULFILMENT OF THE 
MEANING OF THE FEAST IN ITS SYMBOLS OF REDEMPTION.—Chs. vii. I- 
Vili. I. 


I. The Historical Occasion of Jesus’ Going up to Jerusalem to the Feast, and His 
Claim,—with apparent Premonitions of His Coming Hour.—Ch. vii. 1-13. 


1. His Wandering Ministry, and the Unbelief and Worldly Ambition of His Brethren 
Ch. v. 1. And after these things Jesus walked in Galilee: for he would not 
walk in Judza, because the Jews sought to kill him. 
2. Now the feast of the Jews, the feast of tabernacles, was at hand. 3. 
His brethren therefore said unto him, Depart hence, and go into Judea, that 
Motives thy disciples also may behold thy works which thou doest. 4. For no man 
Urged doeth anything in secret, and himself seeketh to be known openly. [Some 
ancient authorities read, and seeketh it to be known openly]. If thou doest 
these things, manifest thyself to the world. 
5. For even his brethren did not believe on him. 
6. Jesus therefore said unto them, My time is not yet come; but your 
Reasons time is alway ready. 7. The world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, because 
for Delay I testify of it, that its works are evil. 8. Go ye up unto the feast: I go not 
up yet [some ancient authorvities omit yet] unto this feast; because my time 
is not yet fulfilled. 
g. And having said these things unto them, he abode still in Galilee. 
2. His later Going up to Jerusalem and the Eager Public Interest in Him 
10. But when his brethren were gone up unto the feast, then went he also 
In Secret up, not publicly, but as it were in secret. 
11. The Jews therefore sought him at the feast, and said, Where is he? 
Divided 12. And there was much murmuring among the multitudes concerning him: 
Opinions some said, He is a good man; others said, Not so, but he leadeth the multi- 
tude astray. 
13. Howbeit no man spake openly of him for fear of the Jews. 


II Jesus, at the Middle of the Feast, Officially Assumed the Messiah’s Place as an 
Authoritative Public Teacher in His Father's House,—which was followed by the Public 
Challenge of His Claims and the first Judicial Action of the Sanhedrin.—Ch. vii. 14-36. 


Challenged by the Jewish Rulers, Jesus Defended His Teaching and Conduct 
14. But when it was now the midst of the feast Jesus went up into the 
temple, and taught. 
1. Teaching of Jesus on the Origin of His Doctrine:—From Heaven—Its Tests 
15. The Jews therefore marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, 
Challenge having never learned? 
(1) Not His Own—to be Tested by Obedience—Self-confirming 
16. Jesus therefore answered them, and said, My teaching is not mine, 
but his that sent me. 
17. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
Teaching whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself. 18. He that speaketh 
of God from himself seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh the glory of him 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him. 
19. Did not Moses give you the law, and yet none of you doeth the law? 
Why seek ye to kill me? 
20. The multitude answered, Thou hast a devil [Gr. demon]: who seek- 
eth to kill thee. 
(2) Confirmed by His “Works”, Sanctioned by Scripture 
21. Jesus answered and said unto them, I did one work, and ye all mar- 
vel. [Or, marvel because of this. Moses hath given you circumcision.) 22. 
Sabbath For this cause hath Moses given you circumcision (not that it is of Moses, 
Law but of the fathers) ; and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man. 23. If a man 
receiveth circumcision on the sabbath, that the law of Moses may not be 
broken; are ye wroth with me, because I made a man every whit whole on 
the sabbath? ’ 
24. Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment. 
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2. Discourse on His own Divine Origin:—Sent by the Father 
25. Some therefore of them of Jerusalem said, Is not this he whom they 
seek to kill? 26. And lo, he speaketh openly, and they say nothing unto him. 
Rising Can it be that the rulers indeed know that this is the Christ? 27. Howbeit 
Doubt we know this man whence he is: but when the Christ cometh, no one know- 
eth whence he is. 
28. Jesus therefore cried in the temple, teaching and saying, Ye both 
Claim know me, and know whence I am; and I am not come of myself, but he that 
Renewed sent me is true, whom ye know not. 29. I know him; because I am from 
him, and he sent me. 
30. They sought therefore to take him: and no man laid his hand on him, 
Violence because his hour was not yet come. 31. But of the multitude many believed 
Proposed on him; and they said, When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs 
than those which this man hath done? 
Officers 32. The Pharisees heard the multitude murmuring these things concern- 
Sent ing him; and the chief priests and the Pharisees sent officers to take him. 
3. Discourse on His Departure to Him Who Sent Him:—Their Probation 
33. Jesus therefore said, Yet a little while am I with you, and I go unto 
“Going him that sent me. 34. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and where I 
am, ye cannot come. 

35. The Jews therefore said among themselves, Whither will this man go 
Warning that we shall not find him? will he go unto the Dispersion among [Gr. of] 
Derided the Greeks, and teach the Greeks? 36. What is this word that he said, Ye 

shall seek me, and shall not find me: and where I am, ye cannot come? 


III. Jesus, on the Last and Great Day of the Feast, Officially Offered Himself as 
the Messiah, the Fountain of Eternal Life—which was followed up by the utter Baffling 
of the Plot of the Sanhedrin.—Chs. vii. 37-viii. 1. 


Invitation to the Thirsting World—fulfilling Symbol of the Sinitten Rock 
37. Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
The Great saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. 38. He that 
Offer believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water. 

39. But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were 
to receive: for the Spirit was not yet given [some ancient authorities read, 
for the Holy Spirit was not yet given]; because Jesus was not yet glorified. 

1. The Results of the Messianic Offer with the Multitudes—Division and Indecision 

40. Some of the multitude therefore, when they heard these words, said, 

Who This is of a truth the prophet. 41. Others said, This is the Christ. But some 
is He? said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? 42. Hath not the scripture 
said that the Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the 
village where David was? 
Division 43. So there arose a division in the multitude because of him. 44. And 
some of them would have taken him; but no man laid hands on him. 
2. The Results with the Sanhedrin—Plan Miscarries, Breaking up their Session 
45. The officers therefore came to the chief priests and Pharisees; and 
Officers’ they said unto them, Why did ye not bring him? 46. The officers answered, 
Report Never man so spake. 

47. The Pharisees therefore answered them, Are ye also led astray? 
48. Hath any of the rulers believed on him, or of the Pharisees? 49. But 
this multitude which knoweth not the law are accursed. 

Defense so. Nicodemus saith unto them (he that came before, being one of them), 
of Jesus 51. Doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from himself and know 
what he doeth? 

52. They answered and said unto him; Art thou also of Galilee? Search, 
and see that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. [Or, see, for out of Galilee, 
etc. 

A [Most of the ancient authorities omit John vii. 53-viii. 11. Those 

Defeat which contain it vary much from each other.] And they went every man 
Ch. viii. unto his own house: 1 but Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

This Scripture opens with the Change 
of the Center of the Public Activity of 
Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem and the 
beginning of the Final and Fatal Con- 
flict of the Incarnate Word with Jewish 
Unbelief. John’s record of the Progress 
of this Conflict occupies Chapters vii.- 
Xil. 

The Themes of the Ninth and Tenth 
Studies—as set forth in the Analysis of 
the Scripture printed above—are offered 
to bring out more clearly the Progress of 
the Conflict in its Opening Stage: 


(1) Jesus’ Official Appeal to the Jews 
During the Feast, for Acceptance as Mes- 
siah (chs. vii. I-viii.1) ; 

(2) His Subsequent Public Defence of 


His Claims, before the Jewish Officials 


(chs. viii. 2-59). 
The Ninth Study takes up: 
(1) The Historical Occasion and the 


Reasons for Jesus’ Visit to the Feast (chs. 
Vii. I-13) ; 

(2) His Official Assumption, at the Mid- 
dle of the Feast, of Messiah’s Place as the 
Authoritative Public Teacher in the Tem- 
ple (chs. vii, 14-36) ; 

(3) His Official Offer of Himself, on the 
Great Day of the Feast, as Messiah, the 
Fountain of Everlasting Life (chs. vii. 
27-viili. 1). 

This furnishes the Natural Divisions of 
the Study. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The Discourse of Jesus on the Sign of 
the Miraculous Feeding (considered in the 
Eighth Study) furnishes the only ade- 
quate explanation of the Crisis in Galilee. 

The Transfer of Activities to Jerusalem, 
at the season of the Feast of Tabernacles, . 
was well-timed to meet the needs of Jesus’ 
Mission as the Messiah. This Feast—in 
commemoration of the Journey of Israel 
through the Desert, and of the ingathering 
of the First-Fruits— Josephus calls “the 
most holy and the greatest of festivals’. 
Its well-known Symbols furnished the most 
perfect means whereby Jesus was to make 
His Appeal to the Jews for Acceptance as 
their Messiah. 

From the conditions (as set forth in 
verse 1), the Transfer involved Conflict. 

The Opening Stage of the Conflict is 
narrated in Chapters vii.-viii., and centers 
in the Feast of Tabernacles, Six Months 
before the last Passover in Jesus’ Public 
Ministry. Godet suggests on this basis, as 
divisions for study: 

(1) The Occurrences before the Feast 
(ch. vii. I-13) ; 

(2) The Events during the Feast (ch. 
vii. 36) ; 

(3) The End and Results of the Feast 
(ch vii. 37-viii. 59). 

The Jerusalemites had been kept familiar 
with the wonderful success of Jesus’ Gali- 
lean Ministry, by their Official emissaries 
sent from Jerusalem and their resident 
friends in Galilee. Even the long absence 
of Jesus from the Feasts seems to have 
enhanced the interest in Him. 


I. John sets forth the Historical Occasion of Jesus’ Going up to Jerusalem to the Feast, 
and Pressing His Messianic Claim,—with apparent Premonitions of His Coming 


Hour.—Ch. vii. 1-13. 

Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The principal Ceremonies of the Feast 
explain the Scripture of the Study. They 
vividly recalled the Experiences in the 
Wilderness. “‘The City and its environs 
resembled a camp of pilgrims’. “A liba- 
tion which was made every morning in the 
Temple, recalled to mind the waters which 
Moses had caused to spring forth from the 
rock. Two candelabra, lighted at evening 
in the court, represented the luminous 
cloud which had given light to the Israel- 
ites during the night” (Godet). 


Exposition of the Scripture 
Golden Text.—John vii. 37, 38. 
Place——In Galilee and in Jerusalem in 

the Temple. 
Time.—The Eight Days of the Feast, in 
October, A. D. 29. 


If the Feast of Chapter V. was the 
Second Passover of Jesus’ Public Ministry, 
and He did not go up to the Third, there 
seems to be no record of His having at- 
tended the Feasts for a year and a half. 
The Galilean Ministry belongs in this in- 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
The Eighth Day was made the Great 
Day by combining these Symbols conspic- 
uously with the Burnt-Offering of the 
Daily Sacrifice. Jesus beheld in all this 
a Revelation of His Messianic Mission. 


1. John connects the Transfer to Jerusa- 
lem at the Feast of Tabernacles with the 
Wandering Character of Jesus’ Ministry, 
and the Unbelief and Worldly Ambition of 
His Brethern according to the Flesh.— 
Ch. vii. 1-9. 


(1) This Wandering Ministry had be- 
come ineffective in Galilee; in Judea both 
ineffective and dangerous (ch. vii. 1). 

(2) Because of this Crisis His Unbe- 
lieving Brethren urged Him to take advan- 
tage of the Feast of Tabernacles to trans- 
fer His Ministry from Galilee to Jerusa- 
len,—hoping that Publicity would result in 
a National Messianic Movement there, 
from which they themselves might profit 
Cole) vily 2-5). 

(3) Jesus declined to go up with them 
then, on the twofold ground: that the 
world hated Him; that the appointed Hour 
for such a movement had not yet come 
(ch. vii. 6-9). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
terval, ending with the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand. The Perean Ministry, or 
Ministry of Wandering, centers about, or 
begins with, the Crisis in Galilee. The 
Withdrawal to Cesarea Philippi, where the 
foundation of the Kingdom, initiated in 
Chapter vi. 67-71, was completed; the 
withdrawal to the Gentile World (Tyre 
and Sidon); the transfer around the Le- 
banon range to Decapolis; and most of 
the incidents recorded in Luke ix. 51- 
Xvili. 30, find their places here. 


Verse 1.—‘Walked in Galilee’. The 
verb is peripateo. The Ministry of Jesus 
had taken on this Peripatetic character in 
both Galilee and Judea, but in Judea only 
was He threatened with Death,—therefore 
He had continued to make Galilee the 
Center of His Activities. 


Verse 2.—‘His Brethren”, etc. Of the 
family of Joseph (James and Joses and 
Simon and Jude, see Matt. xiii. 54-56), 
who did not believe on Him at this time, 
although later, in Acts i. 14, they appear 
as believers. 


Verse 3—‘“Depart Hence’, etc. They 
urge that He is wasting His energies on 
Galilee, when unspeakable possibilities 
awaited Him in Judea. 


2. John records Jesus’ Going up to the 


Feast privately later, and portrays the 


eager Public Interest in Him, while He 
remained apparently concealed and cer- 
tainly incognito until the Middle of the 
Feast.—Ch vii. 10-13. 


(1) Jesus went up Privately, and as it 
were Secretly, for reasons connected with 
His Mission (it is not said that He re- 
mained concealed in Jerusalem) (ch. vii. 
10). 

(2) The eager Expectation of the Jew- 
ish Rulers, and the Murmurings and Dis- 
putings of the disappointed Crowds, showed 
that His precautions had been well taken 
(ch. vii. 11-12). 

(3) Nevertheless, dread of the Jewish 
Officials whose decree of Excommunica- 
tion hung over them, prevented any one 
from boldly and openly declaring for Jesus 
(ch. vii. 13). 


Jesus gave as His reason for not going 
with His Brethren, that the Hour for re- 
vealing Himself and entering upon His 
great final Conflict with Jewish Unbelief 
had not yet fully come. In the brief in- 
terval He no doubt received intimation 
from the Faher, on whose will He was 
waiting, that His Hour had come. 

Verse 8.—I go not up’, etc. Literally, 
“T am not (at present) going up”. 

Verse 10.—‘Not publicly’, ete. He 
avoided the great concourse of people that 
thronged the roads to Jerusalem (see 
Luke ii. 44) on their way to the Feast. 
The Twelve probably went up also (see 
ch. ix. 12), but perhaps in smaller groups. 

“Nothing was any longer said of His 
Messianic Character. He had declined to 
be what alone they could understand by 
the Messiah” (Weiss). 

Verse 13.—‘No man”, etc. True only of 
the favoring side; the others spoke openly 
and loudly enough. 
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II. Jesus, at the Middle of the Feast, Officially Assumed the Messiah’s Place as a Public 
Teacher in His Father's House,—which was followed by the Public Challenge of 
His Claims by the Sanhedrin and the first Judicial Action —Ch. vii. 14-36. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

This passage contains three Teachings, 
or Discourses, or Conversations, of Jesus, 
—interrupted and in part called forth by 
the remarks of his hearers’. They have 
to do with objections made to His Teach- 
ing, His Origin and His Announced De- 
parture. 


1. His First Discourse was concerning 
the Origin of His Teaching,—Refuting the 
Charge that it was His own, and Showing 
it to be from God.—Ch. vii. 15-24. 


(1) At the Middle of the Feast, Jesus 
took His place in the Temple, as the Mes- 
siah the One Authoritative Teacher from 
God (ch vii. 14-15). 

He proceeded to refute the implied as- 
sumption that He was a mere man and 
His teaching His own. 

(2) His Answer to the Rulers was that 
His teaching was not His own but like 
His Commission Divine; and that it ad- 
mitted of a Decisive Test (ch. vii. 16-18). 

It was to be tested experimentally, i. e., 
by obeying it as God’s requirement: and 
not by malignant hostility that would shut 
up the soul against it. 

(3) Taking up the Charge that He was 
a madman, Jesus proceeded to urge His 
“Works” as showing His Divine Mission, 
especially the Sign of the Healing of the 
Cripple, which He had before presented 
(see ch. v.) as His Messianic Credentials. 

He justified that Healing on the Sabbath 
day by the Mosaic Law, on the ground 
that it was not so much a violation of the 
Sabbath Law as their practice of Circum- 
cision on that day. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 14.—“And taught’. It was not 
as a private individual, but officially as 
the Messiah, that Jesus entered the Tem- 
ple and “taught there’, i. e., “was teach- 
ing’, making a business of it (vii. 14). As 
the Word He was the one only Revealer 
of God, the Light of the World. 

As the Incarnate Word He was the Re- 
vealer of Redemption, the Truth. He was 
the one Supreme Teacher whose teaching 
function culminated in His Mission as 
Messiah. He here authoritatively as- 
sumed His own Place in His Father’s 
House. 


Verse 14.—“The Jews”, i. e, the Rul- 
ers, knowing that Jesus had not received 
any Rabbinical teaching (Meyer), were 
astonished beyond measure by “the bold- 
ness and skill with which He handled the 
Scriptural declarations”. 


Verse 15—“How knoweth”, etc.? The 
question of the Rulers was, not only an 
expression of amazement, but also an 
Official Challenge. 


Verse 20—“Thou hast a demon”, etc. 
His answer to the Rulers involved a refer- 
ence to the Healing of the Cripple on the 
Sabbath, and their purpose at that time 
to kill Him (ch. v. 18); which led those 
who had come up to the Feast, and were 
not aware of the designs of the Rulers, to 
think Him a madman. 


Verse 24.—“Judge not’, ete. They 
should not judge superficially; a moral 
work like the Healing of the Cripple was 
infinitely more important than a mere 
ritual act. 


2. His Second Teaching was concerning 
His own Divine Origin, in which His 
Declaration that He Came from Heaven 
was so loud and emphatic, that the en- 
raged Sanhedrin at once sent Officers to 
Seize Him.—Ch. vii. 25-32. 

(1) “Such Freedom and Eclat in the 
Preaching of Jesus struck some of the 
dwellers in Jerusalem with surprise, and 
led them to Questioning and Doubt con- 
cerning His Origin (ch. vii, 25-27). 


Verse 25.—‘Of Jerusalem’, etc. Doubt 
concerning the Origin of Jesus was raised 
by some of the Jerusalemites (as distin- 
guished from the Country People), who 
knew the Designs of the Rulers and the 
reputed Origin of Jesus; but held the pre- 
valent notion that the Messiah ‘‘would ap- 
pear in an unexpected manner”, 

Verse 28.—“Jesus therefore cried”, etc. 
The Greek word expresses “ a high eleva- 
tion of the voice, which is in harmony 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

(2) Jesus’ emphatic Declaration was that 
He was the Messiah: “Come from the 
Father and sent by Him; Whom He knew 
but of Whom they were ignorant” (ch. 
vii. 28-32). 

The Sainedrin were enraged by the im- 
pression Jesus had made on the People 
whom they overheard murmuring (verse 
32), and determined to deliver them from 
His influence. 


3. Jesus’ Third Teaching was concern- 
ing His Speedy Departure: As the Mes- 
siah He is to go to the Father Who Sent 
Him; and Warns them to give Immediate 
Heed.—Ch. vii. 33-36. 


(1) He announced to the Sanhedrin 
His speedy Return to the Father, where 
He will be beyond their reach; but urges 
them as the representatives of Judaism to 
take advantage of the brief season of pro- 
bation (ch. vii. 33-34). 

(2) To this Appeal they have no direct 
Response, but only a derisive Discussion 
among themselves, “either misunderstand- 
ing or perverting His words” as referring 
to a flight from the country (ch. vii. 35, 
36). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
with the solemnity of the following de- 
claration. The words, ‘in the Temple’, 
call to mind the fact that it was under the 
eyes and even in the hearing of the Rulers 
that Jesus spoke in this way” (Godet). 

That He reached both the People and 
the Rulers is made plain, by the effort of 
the former to lay hands on Him, and the 
official sending of Officers by the latter in 
their rage to Seize Him (see verses 30-32). 


The Progress in this Threefold Teach- 
ing of Jesus is easily discerned. In the 
first, explaining the Origin of His Teach- 
ing, He is on the defensive; in the second, 
in declaring His Divine Origin, He pro- 
tests against the objection; in the third, 
on the occasion of the plan of the Rulers 
to Seize Him, in announcing to the Rulers 
His Departure, He utters a solemn warn- 
ing. 

Their question, “Will He go to the Dis- 
persion among the Greeks and teach the 
Greeks?”, was like the saying of Caiaphas 
(John = xviii. 14), an unconscious 
prophecy; which when John wrote this 
Gospel “was finding its accomplishment 
with respect to them in a striking and aw- 
ful manner before the eyes of the whole 
world” (Godet). 


III. Jesus, on the Last and Great Day of the Feast, Officially Offered Himself as the 


Messiah, the Fountain of Eternal Life, 


which was followed by the uttter 


baffling of the Plot of the Sanhedrin to Seize Him—Ch. vii. 37-viii. 1. 


1. John opens with a Rehearsal of Jesus’ 
Great Invitation to a Thirsting World, 


their Satisfaction to be accomplished 


through the Mission of the Holy Spirit— 
Ch. vii. 37-39. 

This was the Culmination and Consum- 
mation: Four Days unrevealed; Three 
Days of Official Teaching in the Temple; 
on the Eighth Day at the critical Hour, 
the Offer of Himself as the Savior of the 
World. 


2. John records the Results of the Mes- 
sianic Offer with the Multitudes,—Divis- 


ion of Sentiment and Indecision of Pur- 


pose.—Ch. vii. 40-44. 
3. The Evangelist relates the Results of 
the Offer with the Sanhedrin—in the Baf- 


Besides the Deliverance from the Bond- 
age of Egypt, which symbolized the Re- 
demption that Jesus came to work, the 
Feast of Tabernacles held up before the 
people in symbolic form the Water from 
the Rock in the Desert, for quenching their 
thirst, and the Pillar of Fire, for their 
guidance. Jesus here presents Himself as 
the Fountain of Living Waters fulfilling 
the first of these Symbols; and in Chapter 
viii. as the Light of the World, fulfilling 


the other. 


Verse 40.—“Some,”, etc. There was 
great diversity of Views. Some thought 
Him the Messiah; others would have taken 
Him; but no man laid hands on Him, for 
His Hour had not come. 

Verse 46.—‘‘The Officers answered”, etc. 
The impression had been absolutely over- 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
fling of their Plot to Destroy Jesus and the 
Dissolving of their Session.—Chs. vii. 45- 
Vili. I. 

(1) The Officers sent by the Sanhedrin 
to take Jesus were too deeply impressed by 
His Teaching to be able to lay hands upon 
Him; for which they were reproved by the 
Council—with an added Falsehood (ch. 
Vii. 45-49). 

(2) Nicodemus, one of their own num- 
ber, demonstrated their Assumption False, 
by volunteering a Defense of Jesus (ch. 
vii. 50-52). 

(3) Baffled in every purpose, the San- 
hedrin Dissolved, and Jesus, as was His 
wont, went for the night to the Mount of 
Olives (ch. vill. 1). 

The First Battle was ended. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
whelming. It was the Supreme Effort of 
the Incarnate Word to save the Jews from 
Apostasy and Doom. 

Verse 48.—‘Hath any of the Rulers’, 
etc? Their falsehood was insinuated, in 
the so common “fallacy of interrogation’, 
so as to avoid calling out the facts by a 
direct assertion. 

Verse 49.—‘But this multitude’, etc. 
The Rulers were accustomed to apply to 
the common people such expressions as 
‘people of the earth’, “vermin”, etc.; ex- 
pressing the contempt of the scholars of 
that day for the unlearned. 

Verse 53.—This passage (vii. 53-viii. 11) 
is bracketed as unauthentic in the Revised 
Versions; because it is not found in many 
of the best manuscripts. 


TentH Strupy.—APPEAL TO THE JEWS FOR ACCEPTANCE AS MESSIAH—CON- 
TINUED :—JESUS’ SUBSEQUENT PupBLic DEFENCE, BEFORE THE PEOPLE 
AND THE JEWISH OFFICIALS, oF His CLAIM TO BE THE MESSIAH, THE 
Lire AND LIGHT OF THE -WORLD,—RESULTING IN THE JUDEAN CRISIS 


oF UNBELIEF, 


WITH ATTEMPTS TO TAKE Him AND STONE HIM FOR 
BLASPHEMY, WHICH Hr Escarep.—Ch. viii. 


2-59. 


I. Jesus, Returning Early the next Morning to His Public Teaching as the Messiah 
in the Temple triumphantly Thwarted the Jews’ subtle Attempt to Entrap Him by their 
Problem of How to Deal with the Impure Woman.—Ch. viii. 2-11. 


1. The Morning Teaching in the Temple, and the Rulers’ Shrewd Scheme 


Ch. viii. 


{[2. And early in the morning he came again into the temple, and all the 


people came unto him; and he sat down and taught them. 
3. And the scribes and the Pharisees bring a woman taken in adultery; 


Council’s 
Piot 


and having set her in the midst, 4 they say unto him, Master [or, Teacher], 
this woman hath been taken in adultery, in the very act. 


5. Now in the law » 


Moses commanded us to stone such: what then sayest thou of her? 
6. And this they said, tempting [or, trying] him, that they might have 


whereof to accuse him. 


2. The Scheme easily Thwarted by Jesus, and the Enemies Overwhelmed 
But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground. 7. But 


when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said unto them, 
He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 


8. And again he stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground. 


9. And they, when they heard it, went out one by one fan old manuscript has, 
went out one by one’ A 


beginning from the 


eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, and the woman, where 


10. And Jesus lifted up himself, and said unto her, Woman, where are 


First 

Writing 

Second 

Writing “and they, when they read it, 
she was, in the midst. 

The they? did no man condemn thee? 

Verdict 


more.] 


tr. And she said, No man, Lord. And 


Jesus said, Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; from henceforth sin no 


IT. Jesus Officially Renewed His Claim to be the Messiah, in Two Addresses, to 
the Jews in the Temple, Manifesting Himself as the Light of the World, Commissioned 
by the Father to Teach and Judge them—awakening thereby a Half-Faith but also 


rousing Opposition—Ch. viii. 12-29. 


1. First Address:—Meeting Objection—His Witness of Himself Unsupported 
12, Again therefore Jesus spake unto them, saying, I am the light of the 


Light of 
the World the light of life. 


world: he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have 
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13. The Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou bearest witness of thy- 
self; thy witness is not true. 
14. Jesus answered and said unto them, Even if I bear witness of myself, 
Two my witness is true; for I know whence I came, and whither I go; but ye 
Witnesses know not whence I come, or whither I go. 15. Ye judge after the flesh; I 
judge no man. 16. Yea and if I judge, my judgment is true; for I am not 
alone, but I and the Father that sent me. 


Therefore 17. Yea and in your law it is written, that the witness of two men is true. 

Legal 18. I am he that beareth witness of myself, and the Father that sent me 
beareth witness of me. 

Sent by 19. They said therefore unto him, Where is thy Father? Jesus answered, 


the Father Ye know neither me, nor my Father; if ye knew me, ye would know my 
Father also. 
20. These words spake he in the treasury, as he taught in the temple: and 
Triumph no man took him; because his hour was not yet come. 


2. Second Address:—Their Rejection of His Claim due to their own Disabilities 


(1) In their Destiny:—He Was Going to the Father: They Could not Follow 
21. He said therefore again unto them, I go away, and ye shall seek me, 
and shall die in your sin: whither I go, ye cannot come. 
22. The Jews therefore said, Will he kill himself, that he saith, Whither 
I go, ye cannot come? 
(2) In their Low Nature:—‘From beneath’—Without Faith in Him Doomed 
23. And he said unto them, Ye are from beneath; I am from above: ye 
Faith, or are of this world; I am not of this world. 24. I said therefore unto you, that 
Death ye shall die in your sins: for except ye believe that I am he [or, IJ am], ye 
shall die in your sins. 
25. They said therefore unto him, Who art thou? 
Jesus said unto them, Even that which I have also spoken unto you from 
the beginning [or, How is it that I even speak to you at all]. 
(3) In their Impending Judgments:—From the Father and True; Explained 
Made 26. I have many things to speak and to judge concerning you: howbeit 
Judge he that sent me is true; and the things which I heard from him, these speak 
I unto [Gr. into] the world. 
27. They perceived not that he spake to them of the Father. 
28. Jesus therefore said, When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then 
The Five — shall ye know that I am he, and that [or, I am, or I am he: and I do] I do 
Claims nothing of myself, but as the Father taught me, I speak these things. 29. And 
he that sent me is with me; he hath not left me alone; for I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him. 


III, Third Address:—Jesus as Messiah, the Judge and Witness, Tested the Half- 
Faith of the “Believers” among these Jews, by Exposing their Errors and Apostasies, and 
Reaffirming His own Divine Nature and Mission from the Father,—thereby bringing the 
Judean Crisis of Unbelief—Ch. viii. 30-59. 

1. As Teacher and Judge He set forth the Truth and Condemned their Deadly Errors 

(1) First Error:—They Needed Freedom, not from Rome, but from Sin 
30. As he spake these things. many believed on him. 
Freedom 31. Jesus therefore said to those Jews which had believed him, If ye 
by Truth abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples; 32 and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
33. They answered unto him, We be Abraham’s seed, and have never yet 
been in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? 
34. Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every one that 
The Son  committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. 35. And the bondservant abideth 
Sets Free’ not in the house for ever: the son abideth for ever. 36. If therefore the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. 
(2) Second Error:—They are not true Children of Abraham—but Degenerates 
37. I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; yet ye seek to kill me, because 
Seek to my word hath not free course in you [or, hath no place in you]. 38. I speak 
Kill Him the things which I have seen with my Father: and ye also do the things 
which ye heard from your father [or, the Father: do ye also the things 
which ye heard from the Father]. 
39. They answered and said unto him, Our Father is Abraham. 
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Jesus saith unto them, If ye were [Gr. are] Abraham’s children, ye 
Not Like would do the works of Abraham [some ancient authorities read, ye do the 
Abraham works of Abraham]. 40. But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth, which I heard from God: this did not Abraham. 41. Ye do 
the works of your father. 
(3) Third Error:—They are the Children, not of God, but of Satan—A postates 
They said unto him, We were not born of fornication; we have one’ 
Father, even God. 
Their Treatment of Himself and His Teachings Proved His Charge 
Claims 42. Jesus said unto them, If God were your Father, ye would love me: 
False for 1 came forth and am come from God; for neither have I come of myself, 


but he sent me. 
43. Why do ye not understand [or, know] my speech? Even because ye 
cannot hear my word. 44. Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of 
Like Their your father it is your will to do. He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and stood [some ancient authorities read, standeth] not in the truth, because 
“Father” there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: 
for he is a liar, and the father thereof [or, When one speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own: for his father also is a liar]. 
The Truth hated because Truth, though backed by a Sinless Life, Proved tt 
45. But because I say the truth, ye believe me not. 46. Which of you 
convicteth me of sin? If I say truth, why do ye not believe me? 47. He 
that is of God heareth the words of God: for this cause ye hear them not, 
because ye are not of God. 


2. Jesus, Witness from the Father, Reaffirmed His Testimony,—bringing the Crisis 
(1) Reply to the Abusive Charge that He is a Heretic and Possessed by a Demon 

48. The Jews answered and said unto him, Say we not well that thou art 
a Samaritan, and hast a devil [Gr. demon]? 

49. Jesus answered, I have not a devil [Gr. demon]; but I honour my 
Father, and ye dishonour me. 50. But I seek not mine own glory: there is 
one that seeketh and judgeth. 51. Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death. 

52. The Jews said unto him, Now we know that thou hast a devil 


Truth 
Hated 


Had Not 
a Demon 


“Art Thou [Gr. demon]. Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest, If a 
Greater?” man keep my word, he shall never taste of death. 53. Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham, which is dead? and the prophets are dead: whom 

makest thou thyself? 
54. Jesus answered, If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing: it is my 
Father that glorifieth me; of whom ye say, that he is your God; 55 and ye 
Tested by have not known him: but I know him; and if I should say, I know him not, 
Conduct I shal! be like unto you, a liar: but 1 know him, and keep his word. 56. Your 


father Abraham rejoiced to see [or, that he should see] my day; and he saw 
it, and was glad. 
(2) The Messiah’s Claim to Preexistence led to Violence and Withdrawal 

57. The Jews therefore said unto him, Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham? 

58. Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham 
was [Gr. was born], I am. ; 

59. They took up stones therefore to cast at him: but Jesus hid himself, 
and went [or, was hidden, and went, ctc.] out of the temple. [Many ancient 
authorities add, and going through the midst of them went his way and so 
passed by.] 


Rejected 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Scripture of the 


Tenth Study has been stated to be— 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

It was necessary for the Pharisees to 
eradicate the impression made upon the 
People by these scenes and discourses at 
the Feast of the Tabernacle. Their efforts 


Jesus’ Subsequent Public Defence—be- and the way in which Jesus continued to 


fore the People and the Jewish Officials, 


in the Temple—of His Claim to be the 
Messiah, the Light of the World—result- 


ing in Attempts to Take Him and to 


Stone Him for Blasphemy, which He Es-~ 


caped (ch. viii. 2-59). 


press His Claims are recorded in ch. viii. 

In the Ninth Study (ch. vii.) Jesus made 
His Official Appeal to the Jews in the Tem- 
ple for their Acceptance of Him as their 
Messiah; in the Tenth, in Pressing His 
Claims, He exposed the Erroneous Views 
that prevented their Acceptance. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

Three Subjects present themselves for 
Study: 

(1) The Thwarted Plot of the Rulers 
to entrap Jesus through the Problem of 
the Woman caught in Adultery (ch. viii. 
2-I1); 

(2) Jesus’ Manifestation of Himself as 
the Messiah in a New Aspect, the Light of 
the World, Commissioned of the Father 
to Teach and Judge Them (ch. viii. 12- 
29) ; 

(3) Jesus’ Official Teaching in the Tem- 
ple, as Messiah, Judge and Witness, Test- 
ing the Half-Faith of “Believers”, by ex- 
posing the False Jewish Notions of the 
Messiah, and combatting the Objections of 
the Hostile Rulers (ch. viii. 30-59). 


Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the Christian 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The story of the Woman may profitably 
be included in this Study. Weiss, the 
great textual critic, remarks concerning it: 
“This evidently is not a portion of the 
Gospel of John but is doubtless taken from 
the older tradition, and reports what must 
have taken place during the last visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem”. The question of its 
authenticity may be regarded as not alto- 
gether closed. In any event we are in- 
clined to agree with the judgment of Go- 
det, that “the incident is in every point 
worthy of the wisdom, holiness and good- 
ness of Him to Whom it is attributed”. 
It seems to us, moreover, that a careful 
study of it shows it to be an essential part 
of the narrative and discussion. 


I. Jesus’ Returning early the next Morning to His Public Teaching as the Messiah in the 
Temple, Thwarted the Jews’ Attempt to Entrap Him by their wily Problem of 
How to Deal with the Impure Woman.—Ch. viii. 2-11. 


1. The Early Morning Teaching in the 
Temple brought the Coming of the Multi- 
tudes to Hear Him, and found the baffled 
and angry Sanhedrin of the night before, 
ready with a New Scheme for securing 
Grounds for His Judicial Condemnation.— 
Ch. viii. 2-6. 

(1) Although the Feast was ended, the 
Crowds were still in Jerusalem, and showed 
the sensation created by Jesus’ Teachings 
and Claims by all hastening to The Tem- 
ple to hear His further Teachings (ch. 
Vili. 2). 

(2) On their heels came the Representa- 
tives of the Sanhedrin, bringing a Woman, 
a most flagrant breaker of the Law of 
Moses, and demanding of Him what shall 
be done with her,—deeming that this would 
be for Him an Insoluble Problem (ch. viii. 
3-6). 

There was no possible doubt about the 
Sin; and none about the Mosaic Law appli- 
cable to it, the requirements of which they 
cited. They were sure that they had Him 
in their grasp. 

2. The Scheme of the Rulers was easily 
Thwarted by Jesus, and His Enemies ab- 
solutely Overwhelmed.—Ch. viii. 6-11. 

(1) Jesus’ first Writing on the Ground 
merely led to impatient and clamorous 
Repetitions of their Demand; which He, 
rising up, met with a Challenge to the 


Hengstenberg attributes this narrative to 
a believer who was an enemy of Judaism 
and wished to represent, under the figure 
of this degraded Woman, whom Jesus had 
yet restored, the Gentile World pardoned 
by grace. Others think that while it was 
in the original Gospel, it was omitted to 
placate the Jews. 

Verse 5.—“To stone such”, i. ec. “adult- 
eresses of this kind”. The law of Moses 
is clear; the facts could not be doubt- 
ed. “The adulterer, who in like manner 
was liable to death (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. 
xxii. 24), may have fled”. 

Verse 6.—‘Tempting Him”. Denoting a 
malicious tempting. “The insidious feature 
of the plan consisted in this: If He decides 
with Moses for the stoning, He will be 
accused before the Roman authorities; for, 
according to the Roman criminal law, 
adultery was not punishable with death. 
; But if He decides against Moses 
and against stoning, He will then be pros- 
ecuted before the Sanhedrin as an opposer 
of the (Jewish) law” (Meyer). 

Verse 7—“Without Sin’. The only use 
of this word in the New Testament. 
Whether it here refers to sin generally, or 
to the particular sin of licentiousness of 
which the Woman was guilty, is not indi- 
cated by the word, but may be suggested 
by the context. Jesus had pronounced the 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
Sinless Man among them to be the First 
to Cast a Stone at the Woman (ch. viii. 
6, 7). 

(2) Jesus again Wrote on the Ground, 
and the Accusers, “when they Heard It’. 
went out conscience smitten, One by One, 
leaving Jesus alone with the Woman in 
the midst of the People (ch. viii. 8, 9). 

The reading from the old manuscript, 
gives new meaning and force to the inci- 
dent, and strengthens the internal claim to 
a place in the Scripture. He knew and 
wrote down the sins of these Rulers; they 
read the record of their own lives; and 
their silent slinking out was confession thta 
His charges against them (Matt. xii. 20, 
etc.) were true. Just such a Sign was 
needed. 

(3) The Conclusion, worthy of the Mas- 
ter, was a Refusal to act as a Judge for 
the Rulers who had shirked their Duty, 
and a Command to the Woman to Reform 
and Repent (ch. viii. 10). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Jews a “wicked and adulterous generation” 
(literally, “race”) (Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4; 
Mark viii. 38). 


Verse 9— ‘When they heard it”. Some 
one read and reported to the bystanders. 
this unrecorded writing of Jesus. It was 
not the aimless scratching of a purposeless 
man. They learned what it was in this 
way; and it came home to them irresistibly. 


Professor C. René Gregory, of Leipzig, 
the great textual critic, mentions in The 
Biblical World an old manuscript which 
by a curious change of a single word in 
one of the sentences casts new light upon 
the story: “And they, when they read it, 
went out one by one”. The suggestion of 
Professor Gregory is, that “Jesus wrote on 
the sand the sins and crimes which these 
accusers had themselves committed”. It 
was thus a Messianic exercise of Omni- 
science; and therefore a Sign not to be 
gainsaid. 


II. Jesus, as He Continued Teaching in the Temple, Officially Renewed His Claim to be 
the Messiah, Manifesting Himself on this Occasion as the Light of the World, 
Commissioned by the Father to Teach and Judge them,—awakening thereby a 
Half-Faith but also rousing Opposition.—Ch. viii. 12-209. 


Jesus, in Manifesting Himself as the 
Light of the World, proceeded in Two Ad- 
dresses to meet the Objections to His 
Messianic Claims, made by the Pharisees 
and by the Jews generally. 


1. In His First Address, answering their 
Objection that His Witness concerning 
Himself was Unsupported, He Reaffirmed 
His Claims, in the Consciousness of His 
Divine Mission.—Ch. viii. 13-20. 

(1) He declared that His Testimony is 
confirmed by the Father Who sent Him; 
and being supported by Two Witnesses is 
therefore Legal by their own Written Law 
(ch. viii. 13-18). 

(2) He met their frivolous and impious 
Mockery—pretending not to know who His 
Father was, although He had told them so 
many times—by a Reply that unveiled the 
Reason why they put so wicked a ques- 
tion—They knew neither Him nor His 
Father (ch. viii. 19). 

(3) Uttered “in the Treasury”, in the 
very ears of the Sanhedrin, it silenced these 
adversaries (ch. viii. 20). 


Jesus here presents Himself as the Ful- 
fillment of the Second Great Symbol of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, translating it as it 
were, into His own person. He is the Life 
and Light of the Prologue. 


Verse 13—‘The Pharisees”, etc. The 
Pharisees, as the representative and ruling 
element in the Sanhedrin, urged this old 
objection which Jesus had fully answered 
long before (see ch. v. 30-47). He appeals 
to His Father’s Testimony, and to His own 
Divine Consciousness of His Mission; 
making the Two Witnesses required by the 
Law. 


Verse 19.—“‘Ye know neither me”, ete. 
The reason for their unbelief He finds in 
their own ignorance of God and their 
moral obliquity. 


Verse 20.—‘In the Treasury”, etc. The 
Treasury was so near the meeting-place of 
the Jewish Council, that His teaching must 
have been overheard. The “historical re- 
frain”, “no man took Him”, is a sort of 
triumphal close (see viii. 20). 


on 
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2. In a Second Address to the Jews— 
perhaps on a later occasion—Jesus ex- 
plained their Inability to Accept His Claim 
and Offer, by their own Disabilities which 
made vast Differences between them and 
Himself.—Ch. viii. 21-20. 

(1) In Reference to their Destiny: He 
was going to the Father, to Whom they 
could not go (ch. viii. 21-22). 

(2) In Reference to their Low Nature: 
They were “from Beneath”, He “from 
Above”—which shut them out from Faith 
in Him, and assured their Dying “in their 
Sins 4) (ch. vill. 23, 24): 

To their mocking question, “Who art 
thou?”’, He declared that He was what He 
had always told them (ch. viii. 25). 


(3) In Reference to the Judgments 
awaiting them: These were from the 
Father and according to Truth; which 
they should understand when they had 
Crucified Him (ch. viii. 26-29). 

Judgments against these Apostates were 
many and inevitable. 


Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the Christian 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

In His Second Address to the Jews, 
Jesus proceeded to explain why they re- 
jected His Claims as Messiah. The diffi- 
culty was in themselves, their character 
opening an impassable gulf between them 
and Him. 


Verse 21.—‘I go away”, etc. They would 
wish Him back again (see. ch. vii. 34), but 
in vain. They must then perish and be 
eternally separated from Him (ch. xiii. 33). 


Verse 23.—“Ye are from beneath”, etc. 
Jesus’ reply was that their earthly charac- 
ter showed that they already belonged to 
that world and must perish. 


Verse 26—“Many things ... . to 
judge”, etc. “These judgments are part of 
the message of Him who is true. They 
must therefore be spoken, painful though 
they may be”. 

Verse 28.—‘When ye have lifted up”, 
etc. When it was too late they would 
learn by having crucified “the Son of 
Man”, the saving truths connected with 
His Sacrificial Death, which they now re- 
fuse to hear. 


Ill. Third Address:—Jesus as Messiah, the Judge and Witness, tested the Half-Faith 
of the “Believers” among these Jews, by Exposing their Errors and Apostasies, 
and Reaffirming His own Divine Nature and Mission from the Father,—thereby 
bringing the Judean Crisis of Unbelief—Ch. viii. 30-59. 


In this Third Address of Jesus, which 
may have been delivered somewhat later 
than the others, He appears in two Mani- 
festations: 

(1) As the Messianic Teacher and Judge, 
dealing with false “believers”, by Expos- 
ing and Condemning them (ch. viii. 30-47) ; 

(2) As the Messianic Witness Sent from 
the Father, who meets their Abuse by Re- 
affirming His Testimony of His own Pre- 
existence and Divine Dignity (ch. viii. 48- 
59). 


In His successive Addresses, in the ex- 
position and defense of His Messianic 
Character and Claims, Jesus naturally took 
up the subjects discussed from various 
points of view. In the bare abstracts that 
John gives of the discourses, it is also 
natural that he should bring out the points 
of difference instead of repeating what he 
has already reported. 

In this Third Address Jesus, as Teacher 
and Judge and as Witness, undertakes to 
set the so-called “believers” right, in order 
to save them from destruction by their 
False Faith. 


1. It was as Messiah, the Teacher and 
Judge, that Jesus set forth the truth and 
condemned their deadly Errors,—seeking 
thereby to open the eyes of these mistaken 
“Believers” and to correct their False No- 
tions of the Messiah’s Kingdom.—Ch. viii. 
30-47. 


Verse 30.—“Many believed”, etc. It is 
evident that there was a daily increase in 
the numbers of those who called them- 
selves the Disciples of Jesus. As Weiss 
has said, “The faith awakened was essen- 
tially a faith in Him as that Messiah who 
was to fulfil their earthly and_ political 
hopes and deliver them from the Roman 
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In this capacity Jesus set before them 
Three Errors, which indicated the False 
Elements of their “Belief”: 

(1) First Error:—They Believed in Him 
as having come to Deliver them from 
Rome; He taught them that what they 
needed was, not Freedom from the Domin- 
ion of Rome, but Freedom from the Slav- 
ery of Sin, which He had come to bring 
them through His Redemptive Truth (ch. 
Viii. 30-36). 

He offered them the True Freedom, 
which comes through abiding Faith in the 
Essential Truths He has been Teaching 
them (ch. viii. 30-32). 

As Sinners they were the Slaves of Sin; 
from which only the Son of God could 
give them the True Liberty (ch. viii. 33- 


36). 


(2) Second Error:—They were claiming 
the Privileges of the Sons of Abraham, 
although they had repudiated the Messi- 
anic Faith of Abraham; Jesus taught them 
that they are not the True Children of 
Abraham—but Degenerates (ch. viii. 37- 
41). 

As Messiah, He had come, not to de- 
liver them from the dominion of the 
Roman, but from the spiritual bondage to 
Sin, which is the only Slavery from which 
Heaven is interested in saving men, and 
deliverance from which frees from every 
other form of bondage, i. e., gives True 
Freedom. 

This announcement struck at the Self- 
righteousness which claimed sinlessness 
through man-made requirements, while 
cherishing the licentiousness they had been 
forced to confess. 

Their formal relation to Abraham as his 
children by natural descent—they had sev- 
ered the spiritual bond to Abraham as was 
shown by their unlikeness to him—was of 
no avail for that to those who had broken 
the Abrahamic Covenant. 

(3) Third Error:—They claimed to be 
the Chosen People of God, and rested their 
Hopes on that baseless Claim; He taught 
them that they were the Children, not of 
God, but of Satan—Apostates (ch. viii. 
41-47). 

a. Their treatment of Himself and His 
Teachings proved them the Children of 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
yoke, which was felt in the capital city 
more than elsewhere. Jesus was com- 
pelled, as He had done in Galilee, to de- 
stroy these empty hopes”. 

Verse 32.—“If ye abide’, etc. It is only 
through appropriating and conforming to 
His Word that one is made a true disciple. 
The truth—that is, the Essentials of Re- 
demption—which He taught, would free 
them from the Slavery of Sin in which 
they were held, by bringing them to obedi- 
ence to Him as Lord, thereby restoring 
“the Reign of God” in them. 

Verse 34.—“Verily, verily”, etc. With 
the emphasis of His “double verily”, He 
assured them of the universal truth that 
“every one that committeth Sin is the bond- 
servant of Sin”; and can be made truly 
free only through redemption by the Son. 


The Second Error of the Jews was their 
perversion of the Divine Religion. The 
leaders had so far departed from its true 
teachings that Jesus often justly addressed 
them as “hypocrites”, men wearing masks 
and playing a part. They had no real in- 
terest in the Abrahamic Covenant, in ful- 
fiment of which, with its Promise of 
blessing to all the World, Jesus had come 
from the Father. 


Verse 37—“Yet ye seek to kill Me”, etc. 
His teachings found no place in them. 
They hated the truth as truth, and hated 
Him because He uttered it. They are His 
followers only for the hour, in the hope 
that He will fulfil their earthly expecta- 
tions; He foresees that they will speedily 
be changed back into deadly enemies by 
the disappointment of these hopes. 


Verse 39.—“If ye were Abraham’s chil- 
dren”, etc. His condemnation was, that if 
this were so they would emulate Abra- 
ham’s example; whereas their deeds showed 
that they had another “father”. 


Their Third Error affected their rela- 
tions to God. Far from being the Children 
of God, they had apostatized from the 
Covenant with Jehovah, and were the chil- 
dren of Satan; as shown by their conduct. 

In their attack upon Jesus, and rejection 
of the spiritual truths of Redemption that 
the Father had sent Him to teach, they 
were acting the part of Satan’s agents. 
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Satan, the original liar and murderer (ch. 
viii. 42-44). 

One of the strongest evidences of the 
utter perverseness of these Jews, Jesus 
found in the fact that they hated Him be- 
cause He told them the truth. There was 
no room left in them for the truth He 
had taught them, concerning His Mission 
as Messiah from the Father, and concern- 
ing His Atoning Sacrifice for Sin. 

b. Their hatred of His Truth as Truth, 
even though brought from the Father and 
backed by Jesus’ own Sinless Life, proved 
it (ch. viii. 45-47). 


2. Jesus, as the Witness from the Father 
—in meeting the Anger and Abuse called 
forth by His Arraignment as Teacher and 
Judge—Reaffirmed His Claim to Preexist- 
ence and Divine Dignity as the Messiah.— 
Ch. viii. 48-50. 

(1) To the Abusive Charge, that He 
was a Samaritan and a Demoniac, Jesus 
presented Himself and His Credentials as 
an answer (ch. viii. 48-55). 

a. To the Charge that He had a Demon, 
He replied that if He had He would not 
be striving to Honor His Father at the 
cost of His own Dishonor, and be offering 
Eternal Life to all who will Obey His 
Teaching from the Father (ch. viii. 48-51). 

b. To the Charge that His Promise to 
Exempt His Followers from Death as- 
sumed that He was Greater than Abraham 
and the Prophets, He replied, (a) that 
that honor was given Him of His Father, 
Whom they claimed as their God but 
Whom they neither knew, loved nor 
obeyed; and (b) that if they had really 
loved God, they would have rejoiced in 
Him as God’s Son, even as Abraham did 
in Messianic foresight (ch. viii. 52-56). 

These Errors constituted Apostasy from 
the True Faith, and cut off all hope from 
a Spiritual Messiah as Jesus claimed to be. 

(2) Their Rage Culminated in Violent 
Rejection, when Jesus closed with the bold 
and distinct Claim of Eternal Self-Exist- 
ence,—the scene ending in His (miracu- 
lous?) Withdrawal (ch. viii. 57-59). 

(Vol. viii—17) 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 44.—“For he is a liar’, etc. Satan, 
the original liar and murderer, who had 
deceived Adam and Eve and destroyed 
them, and had instigated Cain to murder 
Abel (see 1 John iii. 10-15), was the origi- 
nal liar and murderer, and the occasion of 
these evils in the World. 

Verse 46.—“Which of you convicteth Me 
of Sin?”’, etc. This was a challenge to 
them to prove Him guilty. That His life 
was sinless was proof that His words were 
truthful. Not even the worst of infidels 
has ever challenged this Claim of Jesus to 
sinlessness. 


The Results of the terrible arraignment 
of the Jews, by Jesus as Teacher and 
Judge, for corruption and apostasy, justi- 
fied the act. These “believers” were im- 
mediately transformed into “murderers”. 

Verse 48.—“‘Say we not well”, etc.? The 
first manifestation of their rage was in a 
torrent of abuse poured out upon Him for 
disappointing their hopes. He was a 
heretic and a demoniac! They wanted 
nothing of a spiritual Messiah; nothing of 
deliverance from Sin; nothing of a Heav- 
enly Kingdom. 

Verse 49.—“I have not a devil’, etc. The 
disinterestedness of the life and work of 
Jesus completely disproved their charges: 
He was honoring the Father and giving 
life to men. 

Verse 51.—“If a man keep My word”, 
etc. This universally important statement 
Jesus emphasizes with the “double verily”. 
He offers eternal exemption from death. 
This is an anticipation of what He taught 
a little later at the Raising of Lazarus 
(see John xi. 25, 26). 

Verse 52—“Now we know”, etc. This 
claim of power to exempt His followers 
from death completed their estrangement. 
Even Abraham and the Prophets were 
dead! Who is this that makes such prom- 
ises? 

Verse 56.—‘“‘Rejoiced to see My day”, 
etc. Through prophetic vision Abraham 
was filled with joy at the prospect of His 
coming. 

Verse 58.—“Before Abraham was born, 
I am”, etc. This is one of the “I ams” of 
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The Preexistence was taught so clearly 
and emphatically that there was no escap- 
ing it. It was this that angered them and 
drove them to violent measures. Jesus 
escaped from them through the crowd. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Jesus, referring to the name taken by 
Jehovah (Exod. iii. 14) to express His 
eternal Self-Existence. The people under- 
stood it so, and hence prepared to stone 
Him for blasphemy. 


Introductory to the Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Studies 


In Section Second of Part First of his 
Gospel (chs. ix. 1-x. 42), John records the 
further Self-Manifestation of Jesus prob- 
ably at the Feast of Tabernacles, and later 
at the Feast of Dedication—in Pressing 
upon the Jews, Officially and in the Tem- 
ple, His Claim to be the Messiah: 

(1) By the most thoroughly Authenti- 
cated of all His Signs, the Healing of the 
Man Born Blind, as the Light of the 
World—giving the Story of its Judicial 
Testing and Confirmation by His Enemies 
in the Sanhedrin, and their Excommunica- 
tion of the Man (ch. ix. 1-34)—the Theme 
of the Eleventh Study; 

(2) By His Subsequent and Consequent 


Revelation of Himself to the Excommuni- 
cated Man and the People, as the True 
Shepherd laying down His Life for the 
Flock,—in contrast with the False Shep- 
herds the Jewish Rulers (ch. ix. 35-x. 21) 
—the Theme of the Twelfth Study; 

(3) By His decisive Answer —Two 
Months later at the Feast of Dedication— 
in reply to the Violent and Unreasonable 
Demand of the Rulers for Immediate and 
Unmistakable Credentials,—ending in their 
Futile Attempt to Capture and Stone Him 
for Blasphemy, from which He (miracu- 
lously?) escaped and Withdrew into Perea 
(ch. x. 22-42)—the Theme of the Thir- 
teenth Study. 


ELEVENTH StTupy.—AT THE Feast oF TABERNACLES STILL:—JESUS’ SUBSE- 
QUENT CONFIRMATION OF His CLAIM TO BE THE MESSIAH, THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD, IN THE HEALING OF THE Man Born BLIND,—a SIGN 
JUDICIALLY TESTED AND CONFIRMED BY THE SEARCHING INVESTIGATION 
oF His ENEMIES IN THE SANHEDRIN, AND ENDING IN THE EXCOMMUNI- 


CATION OF THE Man.—Ch. 


ix. I-34. 


I. John carefully records the Facts and Setting of the Sign, giving It marked Promi- 


nence.—Ch. ix. I-12. 


1. The Place of the Man Born Blind in God’s Plan and Jesus’ Work 


2. And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who did sin, this man, or 


3. Jesus answered, Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: but that the 


4. We must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 


Ch. ix 1. And as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his birth. 
Who Did his parents, that he should be born blind? 
Sin? 
works of God should be made manifest in him. 
God’s 
Purpose 


light of the world. 


night cometh, when no man can work. 5. When I am in the world, I am the 


2. The Unusual Mediate Healing, and Hints of the Reasons for it 
. When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the 


Faith and 
Healing 
interpretation, Sent). 


spittle, and anointed his eyes with the clay [or, with the clay thereof anointed 
his eyes], 7 and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by 


He went away therefore, and washed, and came seeing. 


3. The Discussion among his Neighbors and his Identification 
8. The neighbors therefore, and they which saw him aforetime, that he 


The Home 
Inquiry 


was a beggar, said, Is not this he that sat and begged? 9. Others said, It is 
he: others said, No, but he is like him. He said, I am he. 


10. They said therefore unto him, How then were thine eyes opened? 


The Man’s 
Story 
and I received sight. 


11. He answered, The man that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes, and said unto me, Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went away and w: 


12. And they said unto him, Where is he? He saith, I know not. 
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II. John records in detail the Judicial Investigation of the Sign by Jesus’ Enemies, 
the Jewish Leaders, absolutely Confirming It,—leading them in impotent Rage to Excom- 
municate the Man.—Cnh. ix. 13-34. 

In Seeking to Discredit the Sign the Rulers Bring Out Incontestible Proofs 
1. The First Appearance of the Man before them and his convincing Direct Testimony: 
(1) The Facts, the Opening of the Case, and the iMan’s frank Answer 


The 13. They bring to the Pharisees him that aforetime was blind. 

Charge 14. Now it was the sabbath on the day when Jesus made the clay, and 
opened his eyes. 

The 15. Again therefore the Pharisees also asked him how he received his. 

Proof sight. And he said unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and do see. 

(2) The Divisions among the Pharisees, and the Verdict of the Man 

Judges 16. Some therefore of the Pharisees said, This man is not from God, be- 

Differ cause he keepeth not the sabbath. But others said, How can a man that is a 
sinner do such signs? And there was a division among them. 

The.Man’s 17. They say therefore unto the blind man again, What sayest thou of 


Verdict him, in that he opened thine eyes? And he said, He is a prophet. 
2. Futile Attempt to make use of the Mans Parents to discredit the Sign 
18. The Jews therefore did not believe concerning him, that he had been 
Parents blind, and had received his sight, until they called the parents of him that had 
Examined received his sight, 19 and asked them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say 
was born blind? how then doth he now see? 
20. His parents answered and said, We know that this is our son, and 


Prudent that he was born blind: 21 but how he now seeth, we know not; or who 
Evasion opened his eyes, we know not: ask him; he is of age; he shall speak for 
himself. 


22. These things said his parents, because they feared the Jews: for the 
Dread of Jews had agreed already, that if any man should confess him to be Christ, he 
Decree should be put out of the synagogue. 23. Therefore said his parents, He is of 
age; ask him. 
3. Recall of the Man, his Baffled Cross-Examiners, and his Excommunication 
(1) The Pharisees’ Vain Efforts to Browbeat and Confuse the Man 
Cant and 24. So they called a second time the man that was blind, and said unto 
Falsehood him, Give glory to God: we know that this man is a sinner. 
25. He therefore answered, Whether he be a sinner, I know not: one 
thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 
26. They said therefore unto him, \What did he to thee? how opened he 
thine eyes? 
Will Not 27. He answered them, I told you even now, and ye did not hear: where- 
Repeat fore would ye hear it again? would ye also become his disciples? 
(2) They Reviled him for his Reply, but are Overwhelmed by his invincible Logic 
28. And they reviled him, and said, Thou art his disciple; but we are dis- 
Reviling ciples of Moses. 29. We know that God hath spoken unto Moses: but as for 
this man, we know not whence he is. 
30. The man answered and said unto them, Why, herein is the marvel, 
that ye know not whence he is, and yet he opened mine eyes. 31. We know 
The Man’s that God heareth not sinners: but if any man be a worshipper of God, and do 
Reply his will, him he heareth. 32. Since the world began it was never heard that 
any one opened the eyes of a man born blind. 33. If this man were not from 
God, he could do nothing. 
(3) Baffled and Silenced the Pharisees formally Excommunicated the Man 
34. They answered and said unto him, Thou wast altogether born in sins, 
and dost thou teach us? And they cast him out. 


Exposition of the Scripture Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
The Theme of the Eleventh Study is— Golden Text.—John ix. 4, 5. 
Jesus’ further Confirmation of His Claim Time.—Probably immediately after the 
to be the Messiah, the Light of the World, close of the Feast of Tabernacles, and as 
in the Healing of the Man Born Blind— He was escaping from the Jews who were 


a Sign Judicially Tested and Confirmed by about to stone Him. This seems to be in- 
the searching Investigation of His Ene- dicated by the expression, “And as He 
mies, the Jewish Rulers, leading to the passed by”, i. ¢, when He was passing 
Excommunication of the Man. along through the crowd. 
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Exposition of the Scripture © 
The Topics for guidance in the Study 
will be found in the analysis of the Script- 
ure printed above. 


The Study is confined to the Working 
and Testing of the Sign, reserving the les- 
sons with which Jesus followed it up for 
the Twelfth Study. 

There are Three Points to be consid- 
ered: 

(1) The Facts and Setting of the Sign 
that give it its marked Prominence among 
the Signs in this Gospel (ch. ix. I-12). 

(2) The Thorough Judicial Investigation 
of the Sign by the Jewish Rulers, unin- 
tentionally placing the Facts “beyond rea- 
sonable doubt” (ch. ix. 13-34). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Place.——Probably near the Temple, to 
which the man quickly repaired after the 
healing. 

As the Light of the World, the Messiah 
would give the Jews yet one more Sign, 
the reality of which should be so thor- 
oughly attested that only blind and mali- 
cious perversity could escape its evidencing 
force. This new Sign was to be in keep- 
ing with and to illustrate more fully His 
late proclamation, “I am the Light of the 
World”. 

The conclusiveness of the evidence was 
immensely enhanced by the fact that the 
Investigation was conducted entirely by His 
Enemies, Jesus not being at all brought 
into it directly. 


I. John Carefully records the Facts and Setting of the Sign that give it such marked 
Prominence among the Signs in his Gospel_—Ch. ix. 1-12. 


Three things in the Narrative success- 
ively call for attention and study: 


(1) The Incident in God’s Plan; 

(2) The Narrative of the Sign itself; 

(3) Identification of the Man by the 
Neighbors. 


1. John records the Explanation of the 
important Place of the Man Born Blind in 
God’s Plan and Jesus’ Work of Redemp- 
tion.—Ch. ix. I-5. 

(1) It seemed a mere Accident, and the 
Disciples of Jesus were inclined to find in 
it only an occasion for a Question in Jew- 
ish Casuistry (ch. ix. 1, 2). 

After their long training the immediate 
Disciples of Jesus seem still to be slow to 
apprehend the great Messianic issues. 

(2) Nevertheless, Jesus, in answering 
their unimportant Question, pointed out its 
Place in the Plan of the Father, which He 
was carrying out in His Mission as Mes-~ 
siah, and found in it an Impulse to imme- 
diate and earnest Work (ch. ix. 3-5). 

It was in the Plan of God that this 
Man should be born blind and should be 
encountered at that very moment, in order 
that Jesus might have just this Opportu- 
nity for a great and convincing Sign of 
His Supernatural Power (ch. ix. 3). 


“The history of the man that was born 
blind, shows that the attempts of the op- 
ponents of Jesus to make his adherents 
unfaithful were as fruitless as were the 
attacks made on him” (Weiss). 

This is a remarkable instance of provi- 
dential preparation for the future. 


Verse 1—“And as he passed by”, ete. 
The question whether this “passing by” 
was in His escape from His enemies 


(vili. 59), or on a later occasion, has an 


important bearing upon the significance 
and force of the Sign. If the former, the 
Healing was a most impressive Climax to 
the stormy scenes in the Temple during 
the Feast, and an added Challenge to the 
hostile Rulers. 


Verse 2—“Who did sin?” Referring to 
a past act, a special sin. That sin produces 
suffering is a fact; but it does not follow 
that suffering always proves some special 
personal or ancestral sin. Jesus had dealt 
with this question (see Luke xiii. 1-5). 


Both this man and his parents were sin- 
ners, but the reason, in the Plan of God, 
why he was born blind was to furnish 
Jesus the Occasion for this decisive Sign. 


Verse 4.—“We must”, etc. The neces- 
sity, the divine impulse from the Father, 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
So powerful upon Jesus was the im- 
pulse from the Father, that, as the Light 
of the World, He could not defer the 
Healing until the Sabbath (see verse 14) 
was over, but Must Work it that day (ch, 


ix. 4, 5). 


2. John briefly relates the Facts in the 
Working of the Sign, Hinting at the Rea- 
sons for it as an instance of the Mediate 
Miracle.—Ch. ix. 6, 7. 


(1) The whole unusual process, while 
an appeal to the Man’s Faith, seems to 
have been preparatory to his being Sent 
Away (so that he might not see and know 
his Healer until after the Investigation 
(verse 35) by the Rulers) (ch. ix. 6). 


(2) It was after he had obeyed the com- 
mand of Jesus, the “Sent” of the Father, 
and washed in Siloam (Sent), that he 
came Seeing, and able to know his Bene- 
factor (ch. ix. 7). 


3. The Evangelist summarizes the Ex- 
citement and the Discussion of the Man’s 
Case among his Neighbors and Acquaint- 
ances; which prepared for his subsequent 
Identification before the Council—Ch. ix. 
8-12. 

(1) These Friends, who had been the 
Eye-witnesses of his Sitting there and Beg- 
ging, came to the general conclusion that 
he was the Identical Man; which Healed 
Man himself confirmed (ch. ix. 8, 9). 

(2) To their Inquiry how it came about, 
the Man stated, as a simple matter of fact, 
what had happened, venturing no Explana- 
tion (ch. ix. Io, II). 

(3) To their Inquiry concerning Jesus’ 
whereabouts, he could only confess ignor- 
ance (ch. ix. 12). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
was upon Him; by which He had justified 
the Healing at the Pool of Bethesda (ch. 
v. 19, 20).—‘““While it is day’.—That hour, 
en that Sabbath, was the golden oppor- 
tunity—not to be missed—for manifesting 
Himself as “the Light of the World”. 


The brevity with which John narrates 
this so important Sign—in two verses— 
emphasizes the relative value, in his view, 
of the outward facts. 

Verse 6—“Spat on the ground”, etc. 
There was no healing efficacy in these; the 
healing virtue was in Jesus. He could heal 
with a word; with a touch (Matt. xx. 34; 
Mark x. 46); or with His saliva (Mark 
Wil33)y Vill, 23) 

It seems that, by this process and the 
sending away, the Blind Man was to be 
kept ignorant of the personality of Jesus, 
so that Jesus might not be brought into 
the Investigation by the Rulers. 

Verse 7—‘“Sent”. The pool symbolized 
the power of the Sent of God. 


Verse 8—“The neighbors”, etc. A most 
natural dramatic description—with a brev- 
ity never found outside the Scriptures—of 
the effect produced by the blind man’s re- 
turn to his home. Those who had been 
accustomed to see him begging join in the 
discussion. 

Verse t1—“The man that is called 
Jesus”, etc. The well-known prophet, of 
whom the man had heard although he did 
not know Him. The man did not see 
Jesus until after the Investigation was 
over and he had been excommunicated. 

All the parties doubtless, even those who 
had inclined to be skeptical, joined in the 
inquiry how the man had been healed. The 
man’s answer was intelligent and judicious, 
clearly stating the facts but adding no in- 
ferences. 


II. John records in Detail the Judicial Investigation of the Sign by Jesus’ Enemies, 
the Jewish Leaders, absolutely Confirming It—leading Them in impotent Rage to Ex- 


communicate the Man.—Ch. ix. 13-34. 

The Neighbors and Acquaintances of the 
Man had evidently questioned him so 
closely, in order to report him as a Sab- 
bath-breaker to the Pharisees. 


The coming of this Extraordinary Sign 
on the top of the Manifestations of Jesus 
as Messiah, in the Temple during the Feast 
of Tabernacles, brought the Pharisees into 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

The Pharisees as a Corporate body, or 
as the representatives and leaders in the 
Sanhedrin, took up the case Judicially with 
the object of Discrediting the Sign. John 
records the Three Stages of the Process: 

(1) The First Appearance of the Healed 
Man and his Direct Testimony (ch. ix. 


13-17) ; 

(2) The Examination of the Man’s Par- 
ents( ch. ix. 18-23) ; 

(3) The Recall of the Man and his 
Cross-examination (ch. ix. 24-34). 


1. John narrates the First Appearance of 
the Man before the and his 
positive and conclusive Direct Testimony.— 
Ch. 1x. 13-17. 

(1) The record starts out with the Un- 
disputed Facts, the Opening of the Case, 
and the Man’s frank Answer to the inquiry 
of the Pharisees (ch. ix. 13-15). 

The admitted Facts were, that the Man 
had been brought before the Pharisees by 
his Neighbors; and that Jesus had broken 
the Sabbath Law by making and applying 
the Clay-Ointment (ch. ix. 13, 14). 

The Case was opened by a simple ques- 
tion, about how his sight had been re- 
stored; to which the Man gave a frank 
Answer, testifying that Jesus had made 
and used the Clay as charged (ch. ix. 15). 

(2) As the Proved Facts did not settle 
the case, but caused Divisions, the Judges 
finally appealed to the Man, who avowed 
his belief that Jesus was a Prophet (ch. 
axXg010, 17). 


Pharisees, 


2. In their Dilemma and Unbelief, the 
Pharisees Called the Man’s Parents with 
the purpose of Discrediting the Sign, who 
for fear of Excommunication referred 
them back to their Son—Ch. ix. 18-23. 

(1) The parents acknowledged that the 
Man is their Son, and that he was Born 
Blind; but denied knowledge of how he 
had received his sight, and referred the 
Judges to the Son himself for informa- 
tion (ch. ix. 18-21). 

(2) This evasive Course was taken be- 
cause the Jewish Rulers had decreed Ex- 
communication against anyone who should 
Confess Jesus to be the Messiah (ch. ix. 
220 23))\. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
desperate plight. This Sign must be dis- 
credited, by whatever means. The blind 
superstition of the Neighbors of the Man, 
who felt it their duty to bring charges 
against him for Sabbath-breaking, fur- 
nished the Rulers the occasion they de- 
sired. 

Providential preparation had been made 
for eliminating the personality of Jesus 
from the Investigation. 


Their Investigation and their Discom- 
fiture may be profitably studied in the light 
of the legal Principles of Evidence. 


Verse 13.—“They bring to the Phari- 
sees’, etc. That his Neighbors felt con- 
strained to bring the man before the Phari- 
sees, shows the prevalence and power of 
superstition. “The Pharisees”, the ruling 
element in the Sanhedrin, were the repre- 
sentatives and advocates of these false no- 
tions of the Sabbath. 

Verse 14.—“Jesus made the clay”, ete. 
Both in mixing the clay and in applying it 
on the Sabbath, Jesus had gone counter to 
their false notions of the Law. Against 
the same charge Jesus had defended Him- 
self on a previous occasion (see ch. v.). 

Verse 15.—“He put clay upon mine eyes”, 
etc. The man’s testimony proved the 
charge made. Nevertheless the Pharisees, 
though all enemies of Jesus, and claiming a 
breach of law, were in a dilemma. Some 
said: How can a law-breaker work a mir- 
acle? Admitting the miracles of Jesus, 
others asked, How can a sinner do such 
miracles? The healed man’s verdict was: 
He is a Prophet—one who speaks for God. 


Determined not to believe that the man 
had been born blind, the Pharisees ap- 
pealed to his Parents, who placed the facts 
—that he was their Son, that he had been 
born blind, and that he had been restored 
to sight—beyond dispute. Concerning the 
main questions—how he had come to see 
and who had opened his eyes—they main- 
tained a cowardly silence. 

Verse 22—“The Jews had agreed al- 
ready”, etc. On these points the parents 
were silent; “because in the Sanhedrin it 
had already been decided (ch. v. 22), to 
exclude from the synagogue communion 
all those who recognized Jesus as the Mes- 
siah”. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
3. Having failed once more, the Phari- 


sees recalled the Man for Cross-examina- 
tion, and, in their Rage at being foiled, 
Excommunicated Him.—Ch. ix. 24-34. 


(1) They began with a futile Effort to 
Browbeat and Confuse Him (ch. ix. 24-27). 

With Pharisaic Cant they bid him 
give the glory to God, assuring him that 
they know that this despicable Man Jesus 
was a Sinner; which the man declared 
was proved false by his Restoration to 
Sight (ch. ix. 24, 25). 

When they required him to Repeat 
his Testimony and Explain his Healing, 
he refused with the maddening question, 
involving his Confession of Faith: “Would 
ye also become His Disciples?” (ch. ix. 26). 


(2) When they Reviled him, declaring 
themselves Disciples of Moses and repudi- 
ating this “unknown fellow’, the Man 
baffled and silenced them by an absolute 
demonstration of the Claims of Jesus to 
be from God (ch. ix. 27-33). 

(3) There was nothing left for them in 
their impotent Rage but to Excommunicate 
the Man (ch. ix. 34). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The Pharisees, now in greater straits, re- 
call the man himself and seek to subject 
him to a remorseless cross-examination, in 
order to shake his Faith in Jesus. 

Verse 24—‘We know’, etc. Setting 
themselves up as the representatives of 
theological knowledge in Israel, they de- 
clare ex cathedra that this man is a sinner, 
and a miracle by him impossible. Against 
their theology and false logic he brings the 
fact that he sees. 

Verse 27— “Would ye also become his 
disciples?” In his maddening irony he 
makes confession of faith in Jesus. 

It will be well to throw the argument 
into syllogistic form in order to see how 
unanswerable it is, in its pressing of estab- 
lished facts and eternal principles against 
their baseless dogmatism. 

The man said in effect: The greatest 
miracle is, not that I have been cured, but 
that you should not know whence this man 
is (verse 30). We plain Jews know that 
God heareth not sinners (verse 31). 

Verse 34—“‘They cast him out”. Cast 
out by these false shepherds, the man 
needs to find the Good Shepherd. 


TwetrrH Stupy.—AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES STILL:—JEsuS’ MANI- 
FESTATION OF HIMSELF TO THE EXCOMMUNICATED MAN, AND TO THE 
JewisH RULERS, THE FALSE SHEPHERDS THAT HAD CAST HIM OUT, AS 
THE TRUE SHEPHERD SENT BY THE FATHER, WHO Lays Down His 
Lire ror His SHEEP,—ENFORCED BY A THREEFOLD ALLEGORY.—Chs. 


te 35-s. 21. 


I. Jesus Sought and Revealed Himself as the Messiah to the Man who had been 
Unrighteously Excommunicated,—Confirming his Faith, and following this up with an 
Official Rebuking of his Jewish Persecutors.—Ch. ix. 35-41. 


1. Jesus’ Interview with the Man, and the Man’s Confession and Worship f 
35. Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and finding him, he said, 


[Many ancient authorities read the 


30. He answered and said, And who is he, Lord, that I may believe on 


Seeking Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 
the Man Son of Man.] 
him? 
Revealing 
Himself eth with thee. 


38. And he said, Lord, I believe. 


37. Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and he it is that speak- 


And he worshipped him. 


2. Jesus’ Judgment and Rebuke of the Man’s Persecutors 
_ 39. And Jesus said, For judgment came I into this world, that they which 
see not may see; and that they which see may become blind. 
40. Those of the Pharisees which were with him heard these things, and 


Wilfully 
Blind 


said unto him, Are we also blind? ; 
41. Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye would have no sin: but + 


now ye say, We see: your sin remaineth. 
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II. Continuing the Conversation, Jesus Revealed Himself to the Man and the Jews, 
in a Threefold Allegory, as the True Shepherd of His People, in Contrast with the False 
Shepherds, the Jewish Rulers——Ch. x. 1-18. 


1. The Shepherd—Contrast of Jesus with the Robbers (Jewish Rulers) 
h. x. 


Cc 1. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by the door into 
The the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and 
Thief a robber. 

2. But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd [or, a shepherd] 
The of the sheep. 3. To him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear his voice: 
Shepherd and he calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 4. When he 
hath put forth all his own, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: 
The for they know his voice. 
Sheep 5. And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers. 
6. This parable [or, proverb] spake Jesus unto them: but they understood 
not what things they were which he spake unto them. 
2. The Door—Contrast of Free Access (by Jesus), and Exclusion (by the Pharisees) 
7. Jesus therefore said unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The Only Iam the door of the sheep. 8. All that came before me are thieves and rob- 
Door bers: but the sheep did not hear them. 
g. I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and go out, and shall find pasture. 
to. The thief cometh not, but that he may steal, and kill, and destroy: I 
Contrast came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly [or, have abund- 
ance]. 
3. The Good Shepherd—Contrast of the Ideal Shepherd and the Selfish Hireling z 
(1) The Good Shepherd Lays Down His Life for the Sheep; the Hireling Flees 
11. I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd layeth down his life for 
the sheep. 
12. He that is a hireling, and not a shepherd, whose own the sheep are 
Hireling not, beholdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the 
Jews wolf snatcheth them, and scattereth them: 13 he fleeth because he is a hire- 
ling, and careth not ‘for the sheep. 
(2) Because the Father Loves Him for Giving His Life, the World the Fold 
14. I am the good shepherd; and I know mine own, and mine own know 
me, I5 even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father; and I lay 
down my life for the sheep. 
16. And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
The Other bring [or, lead], and they shall hear my voice; and they shall become one 
Sheep flock [or, there shall be one flock], one shepherd. 
17. Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I may take it again. 18. No man taketh it away [some ancient authorities 
Life His read took it away] from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
Gift lay it down, and I have power for, right] to take it again. This command- 


ment received I from my Father. 


IIT. Resulting Division among the People——Calling for further Evidence—Ch. x. 
19-21. 
19. There arose a division again among the Jews because of these words. 
20. And many of them said, He hath a devil [Gr. demon], and is ma 
why hear ye him? 21. Others ‘said, These are not the sayings of one pos- 
sessed with a devil [Gr. demon]. Can a devil [Gr. demon] open the eyes of 
the blind? 


Exposition of the Scripture 

The blinded Jewish Rulers had been per- 
mitted to carry through their Investiga- 
tion, by which they had vainly sought to 
discredit indirectly this most important 
Sign, in which Jesus had manifested Him- 
self as the Light of the World. 

John shows how Jesus further mani- 
fested His gracious Condescension and 
stern Condemnation, as Messiah, the Sav- 
ior and Judge, while holding up to the 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

This Scripture is just the continuation 
of the discussions started by the Healing 
of the Man Born Blind, carried on through 
Chapter ix., and now kept up as far as 
Chapter x. 21. The Chapter-division should 
have been at ix. 35, as is shown by the 
unity of the narratives, there being nothing 
at Chapter x. 1 to indicate a division. The 
Allegories of Chapter x. are still addressed 


to the Jews of the Audience of Chapter ix. | 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
light the corruption and tyranny of these 
False Shepherds—as seen in the Twelfth 
Study, the Theme of which is— 


Jesus’ Manifestation of Himself to the 
Excommunicated Man, and to the Jewish 
Rulers, the False Shepherds that had Cast 
him Out, as the Messiah, the True Shep- 
herd, Who has been Sent by the Father 
and Who Lays Down His Life for His 
Sheep,—set forth in a Threefold Allegory. 
—Chs. ix. 35-x. 21. 


Two distinct Points appear in John’s nar- 
rative: 


(1) Jesus’ Revelation of Himself as the 
Messiah to the Man who had been excom- 
municated, and His Official Rebuke of the 
Jews who had cast out the Man (ch. ix. 
35-41). 

(2) His Revelation of Himself as the 
Divine Shepherd, Who is to Save the 
World by Laying Down His Life for it,— 
in contrast with the False Shepherds—set 
forth in Three Allegories (ch. x. I-21). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The Jewish Leaders, as the Appointed 
Shepherds of Israel, had utterly discred- 
ited themselves, as hireling and brutal 
Robbers of God’s Sheep, as shown es- 
pecially in the Trial and Excommunication 
of the poor Blind Man. 

Jesus, Who had kept in the shadow in 
order that their discomfiture might appear 
as entirely their own work, now came for- 
ward and resumed His Public Conversa- 
tions. 

As the Water of Life and the Light of 
the World Jesus had already fulfilled the 
great Symbols embodied in the Feast of 
Tabernacles. In so presenting Himself 
He had come into Conflict with the Phari- 
sees and the Jewish Rulers, the recognized 
Shepherds of Israel; and has just been 
made aware of their excommunication of 
the man born blind. 

This furnished the Occasion for His 
manifestation of Himself in a new Messi- 
anic aspect, that of the Shepherd of His 
People. It is the old Faith of Israel: 
“Jehovah is my Shepherd” (Psalm xxiii. 
1); i. e, “Jehovah” who became incarnate 
in “Jesus Christ”. 


I. John records Jesus’ Revelation of Himself as the Messiah to the Man who had 
been excommunicated, and His Official Rebuke of the Jews who had cast out the Man.— 


Ch. ix. 35-41. 

1. Jesus, having heard of the man’s ex- 
communication, Sought him out and re- 
vealed Himself to him as the Messiah, 
whereby the man was led to make Confes- 
sion of his Faith in Jesus and to Worship 
Him.—Ch. ix. 35-38. 

(1) When Jesus found the man and 
sought to call out an expression of Faith, 
He discovered in him a sincere Inquirer 
feb) 2x.35, 36). 

(2) Jesus’ declaration that He is the Son 
of God was met with a prompt Expression 
of Faith and an act of Worship (ch. ix. 


38, 39). 


2. Jesus then proceeded to rebuke the 
Jews who had cast out the man, namely, 
the Pharisees who were present and over- 
heard what He had said, for their wilful 
Blindness and Corruption.—Ch. ix. 39-41. 


This incident introduces the contrast be- 
tween Jesus and the Jewish Rulers. 

Verse 35.—‘Finding him”, etc. Jesus 
finds His poor man, a lost sheep, out of 
the fold, by seeking him out, in order to 
reveal Himself to him and call him to 
Faith in the Son of God. As Messiah, 
Jesus must be acknowledged to be the 
Son of God, and must be believed on as 
such. That was the essence of Gospel 
Faith. 

Our Lord sought the man that had been 
put out of the synagogue. He had been 
put out by the authorities in an attempt to 
force him to accept their false doctrine. 


Verse 37——‘“Thou hast both seen Him”, 
etc. The appeal to his faith was through 
the miracle by which his sight had been 
restored. It was irresistible, and the man 


responded forthwith. 
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In dealing with the Pharisees Jesus acted 
as Messiah the Judge. He had come into 
the world to reveal to men the truth; but 
“the truth which enlightens and sanctifies 
the most ignorant and wicked who receive 
it, becomes the means of hardening and 
blinding the obstinate and_ self-sufficient, 
who reject and pervert it”. Compare 2 
Cor. ii. 16. This had been its effect on 
these blind Pharisees. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

In speaking of these facts concerning the 
healing of the man, Jesus illustrated both 
the direct purpose and the happy fruit of 
His coming into the world,—a purpose and 
fruit of grace and blessing. The Pharisees 
by their perverseness had transformed the 
grace into judgment. 

Verse 40—“Are we also blind?” The 
very knowledge they professed and in a 
slight degree possessed made them guilty. 


II. John proceeds to relate how Jesus Revealed Himself to the Man and to the Jews, 
as the Divine Shepherd, who is to save the World by Laying Down His Life for it, in 
Contrast with the False Shepherds, the Jewish Rulers——Ch. x. tA 


Jesus now set before them the Contrast 
between Himself, the True Shepherd and 
these False and degenerate Shepherds who 
had been destroying the Flock; making use 
of Three Parables or Progressive Pictures, 
or Allegories, which would serve as Object- 
Lessons to fix the differences in their 
minds: 

(1) First Allegory, that of the Shep- 
herd (ch. x. 1-6); 

(2) Second Allegory, that of the Gate 
(ch. x. 7-10). 

(3) Third Allegory, that of the Good 
Shepherd (ch. x. 11-18). 


1. The Allegory of the Shepherd con- 
trasts Jesus with the Jewish Rulers who 
had shown themselves to be hirelings and 
Robbers.—Ch. x. 1-6. 

(1) The Pharisees having charged Jesus 
with being an impostor (ch. ix. 24), He 
set forth the difference between Thieves 
and true Shepherds, by the way in which 
they entered the sheepfold (ch. x. I, 2). 

The dreadful condition into which these 
Robber Shepherds had brought Israel is 
set forth in Matt. ix. 35 f., as the reason 
why Jesus called and organized the Twelve 
to supersede them. 

(2) He showed Himself to be the True 
Shepherd by his way of Handling the 
Sheep,—which teaching the Jews failed to 
understand (ch. x. 2-6). 


2. The Allegory of the Door contrasts 
Jesus as the way of Free Access to the 
Fold of God for even the poorest and 
humblest, through His Sacrificial Death, 
with the exclusive methods of the tyran- 
nical Pharisees.—Ch. x. 7-10. 


By this threefold object lease the sub- 
ject of the relation of these appointed 
rulers in the Old Testament Church to 
Jesus the Head of the Church is presented 
from every essential point of view. 


The Pharisees had excommunicated the 
man for confessing Christ (ch. ix. 34), 
showing thereby that “they had become 
hireling shepherds and idol pastors (Ezek. 
xxxiy. 2; Jer. xxiii. 1; Zech. xi a7)ewenad 
from this act of theirs our Lord takes oc- 
casion to show that they had excommuni- 
cated themselves”. 


Verse 1—“Entereth not by the Door”, 
etc. The true Door of entrance for the 
Messiah was by the way of the Messianic 
office. and work as set forth in the Old 
As He had shown before, it 
involved especially His mission from the 
Father and His Sacrificial Atonement. 

Verse 2—“A shepherd”, etc. The word 
is here without the article, as the Allegory 


deals with the Office of Shepherd in gen- 
eral. He knows how to deal with the 
sheep. He enters the fold, the sheep hear 
his call, he knows them by name and 
they are ready to follow him. A stranger, 
the sheep, i. e., the true children of God, 
will not follow but will flee from him. 


Testament. 


In the Allegory of the Shepherd, “on 
the occasion of the violent expulsion of the 


man born blind, Jesus sees the true Mes- — 


sianic flock separating itself from the Is- 
raelitish community and grouping itself 
around Him” (Godet). In the Allegory 
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(1) Jesus is emphatically the Only Door, 
the only entrance alike for sheep and for 
shepherds,—all others who have laid claim 
to this place, including the Jewish Hier- 
archy, being Destroyers of the Flock (ch. 
os tee 

(2) Entering by Him as the Door they 
enjoy the Safety and Blessedness of the 
Fold (ch. x. 9). 

(3) The vocation of the Thief is to De- 
stroy; but that of Jesus is to give Life 
and Abundance (ch. x. Io). 
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of the Gate Jesus described the high pre- 
rogatives and the blessedness of this true 
flock of God, “in contrast to the cruel fate 
reserved for the ancient flock” under the 
false Jewish teachers and rulers. 

Verse 7—“I am the Door”, etc. He was 
this by His Mission and Atonement. In 
sharp contrast with this was the mischiev- 
ous work of the Jewish rulers whose de- 
structive and tyrannical methods have just 
been illustrated by their dealing with the 
blind man. 


3. The Allegory of the Good Shepherd 
contrasts Jesus as the Ideal Shepherd Lay- 
ing down His Life for the sheep with the 
hireling Pharisees who care nothing for 
the sheep.—Ch. x. 11-18. 

There are here indicated the traits of the 
Good Shepherd, to which attention should 
be given. 

(1) The Good Shepherd shows his self- 
devotion by Laying down His Life for the 
sheep while the hireling flees from danger 
and leaves them unprotected to be devoured 
and scattered (ch. x. 11-13). 

(2) As the Messiah the Good Shepherd 
He is one with the Father; and because 
the Father loves Him for voluntarily lay- 
ing down His life for the sheep, He is to 
gather the world (of Jews and Gentiles) 
into the Fold as one flock under one Shep- 
herd (ch. x. 14-18). 


In the third Allegory Jesus himself ap- 
pears as the Good Shepherd, which desig- 
nation, as furnishing the dominant note in 
this Scripture, deserves special Study. 

Jesus here again presses upon the Jews 
the idea of Sacrificial Atonement as the 
way of Salvation—to which they had 
shown such repugnace: “I lay down my 
life for the sheep”. This is John’s ex- 
pression, used here and in his First Epistle. 

Verse 11—“I am the Good Shepherd”, 
etc. Good here is Kalos, beautiful. The 
Gospel transformed a word for merely 
worldly beauty and filled it with the con- 
ception of moral and spiritual beauty. 

Verse 17—“I lay down my life”, etc. 
Jesus emphasizes the purely voluntary 
character of His Sacrifice. The Son was 
as free in laying down His life, as the 
Father was in Sending Him. 


III. John records the Final Outcome in the Resulting hopeless Division among the 
People, calling for further Evidence of the Claims of Jesus.—Ch. x. 19-21. 


4. The Evangelist concludes his record 
with an account of the Divisions among 
the People and the violent Dissensions over 
these Teachings,—evidently calling for fur- 
ther urging of the Claims of Jesus.—Ch. x. 
19-21. 


The exasperation of His enemies in Jer- 
usalem was so great that He was not per- 
mitted to complete the discussion of these 
questions but must leave them to be taken 
up on a future visit to the Capital at the 
Feast of Dedication. 


THIRTEENTH STupDy.—DESPERATE ATTEMPT OF THE JEWS TO Force THE HaNnpD 
oF Jesus:—Two MONTHS LATER, AT THE GREAT PATRIOTIC FESTIVAL, 
WHEN THE JEWISH RULERS URGENTLY DEMANDED OF JESUS THAT HE 
SHOULD PUBLICLY TAKE His PLAcE or LEADERSHIP AS THEIR FALSE 
MesstAH, His IMPERATIVE REFUSAL AS THE TRUE MESSIAH RESULTED 
IN VIOLENCE THAT Drove Him FROM JERUSALEM.—Ch. x. 22-42. 


I. Jesus met the Demand of the Jews, to assume the place of their False Messiah, 
with Refusal; making plain to them the Reason why they had not Accepted His abundant 
Credentials as the True Messiah—whereupon they started to Stone Him. 


1. The Historical Occasion and Motives of this Renewed Demand 


Ch. x. 


22. And it was the feast [some ancient authorities read At that time was 


[March 


it was winter; 23 and Jesus was 
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the feast] of the dedication at Jerusalem: 
Art Thou walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch. 


the Christ? 


24. The Jews therefore came round about him, and said unto him, How 
long dost thou hold us in suspense? 


lf thou art the Christ, tell us plainly. 


2. His Credentials Given but not Accepted, Because They were not His Sheep 


25. Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believe not: 
I do in my Father’s name, these bear witness of me. 
because ye are not of my sheep. 
them, and they follow me: 28 and I give unto them eternal life ; and they 
shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my hand. 


Credentials 
Refused 


the works that 
26. But ye believe not 
27. My sheep hear my voice, and I know 


29. My Father, which hath given them unto me [some ancient authorities 
read That which my Father hath given unto me], is greater than all; and no 
one is able to snatch them [or, aught] out of the Father’s hand. 


30. I and the Father are one. 


31. The Jews took up stones again to stone him. 


II. Jesus thereupon Challenged the Rulers to Pause in their Act of Violence, to Con- 
sider the ample Credentials He had already given as the True Messiah—which was fol- 
lowed by an attempt to Seize Him that Drove Him from Jerusalem, and ended His 
long-continued effort to secure Official Acceptance as Messiah by the Jews. 

1. Jesus’ Challenge to Pause, and the Charge of Blasphemy and Reply 

32. Jesus answered them, Many good works have I shewed you from the 


for which of those works do you stone me? 


33. The Jews answered him, For a good work we stone thee not, but for 


blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God. 


34. Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 


Challenge Father; 
Charge 
gods? 35. If he called them gods, 
Twofold 
Reply 


said, I am the Son of God? 


37. If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. 
them, though ye believe not me, believe the works: 


unto whom the word of God came (and 


the scripture can not be broken), 36 say ye of him, whom the Father sancti- 
fied [or, consecrated | and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 


38. But if I do 
that ye may know and 


understand that the Father is in me, and I in the Father. 
2. Results of the Reply, Rejection, attempted Seizure, and Withdrawal to Perea 


39. They sought again to take him: 


and he went forth out of their hand. 


4o. And he went away again beyond Jordan into the place where John 


Winning 
Faith 
of this man were true. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

The discussion of Jesus with the Rulers, 
at the Feast of Dedication, was a continua- 
tion of the Discourses begun and carried 
on during the Feast of Tabernacles (ch. 
vii.-ix. 20), in which Jesus had presented 
His Divine Credentials and sought Accept- 
ance by the Jews as the Messiah. This 
was the great final effort. 

The Jewish authorities, taking advantage 
of their chief national and patriotic Festi- 
val, urgently—almost violently—demanded 
that Jesus should publicly declare Himself, 
and take the Leadership in a popular move- 
ment as their False Messiah,—His declin- 
ing to do which brought to an end His 
efforts to secure their Acceptance as the 
True Messiah and drove Him from Jeru- 
salem. 

This is the theme of the Thirteenth 
Study. Two Stages in the discussion de- 
mand attention: 


was at the first baptizing; and there he abode. 
and they said, John indeed did no sign: but all things whatsoever John spake 
42. And many believed on him there. 


41. And many came unto him; 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text—John x. 37, 38. 

Time.—In December, A. D. 29, the win- 
ter season in Judea. This was about two 
months after the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Where Jesus had spent this time, the Evan- 
gelist does not inform us. It may be re- 
garded as a part of the Perean period of 
His ministry.” 

The connection of this visit with the 
Feast of Dedication was not an accident, 
to be passed over without consideration; 
indeed, it furnishes the key to this whole 
passage. 

The Feast of Dedication was the yearly 
celebration of the Reconstruction of the 
Temple (165 B. C.) by Judas Maccabeus 
after its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes, 


and therefore marked a great National 


Deliverance from their Enemies. It was a 
time of patriotic rejoicings and demon- 
strations, and the illumination of the c 
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(1) The Call of the Rulers for Jesus to 
Declare Himself and take the Leadership 
as the False Messiah, and the Way in 
which Jesus met it,—culminating in the 
Threat of Violence (ch. x. 22-30) ; 

(2) Jesus’ prompt Challenge to the Rulers 
to Pause in their Violence, and take an- 
other look at the Credentials of the True 
Messiah,—resulting in an attempt to Seize 
Him that drove Him from Jerusalem (ch. 
X. 31-42). 
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during its eight days’ continuance led to its 
being called the “Feast of Lights”. 

This Feast was therefore peculiarly suited 
to rouse the Jewish hopes of a similar 
political deliverance from the Romans; for 
the fulfilment of which many were looking 
to Jesus and because of which they had 
before attempted to Crown Him. It was 
natural therefore, as Westcott has sug- 
gested, that the Rulers should take advant- 
age of this patriotic occasion to demand of 
Jesus that He should undertake this task 
which they had set for their False Messiah. 


I. Jesus met the Demand of the Jews, to assume the place of their False Messiah, 
with Refusal, giving them the plain Reason why they had not accepted His abundant 
Credentials as the True Messiah,—whereupon they started to Stone Him.—Ch. x. 22-31. 


1. The Evangelist opens his account of 
this incident by giving the Historical Oc- 
casion of the new Movement of the Rulers, 
and indicating the Motive back of their 
demand.—Ch. x. 22-24. 

(1) The Occasion selected was the great 
Patriotic Feast of the Jews; the Time, the 
winter, when the cold made it necessary 
for Jesus to carry on His discussion in the 
sheltered Porch of Solomon, within easy 
hearing of the Jewish Officials (ch. x. 22, 
23). 

(2) The Jews threateningly Encircled 
Him, and demanded that He should De- 
clare Himself and unmistakably, and pub- 
licly take the Place they had marked out 
for Him (ch. x. 24). 


2. In Response to their urgent Demand, 
Jesus Refused to comply with their Re- 
quest; but declared that He had already 
sufficiently established His Claims, and set 
before them the Reason why they had not 
been Accepted, because they were not of 
His sheep,—whereupon they started to 
Stone Him.—Ch. x. 25-31. 


(1) The Reply of Jesus was, that, al- 
though He had already set before them 
His Credentials as the True Messiah, es- 
pecially the Works from His Father, yet 
they did not believe (ch. x. 25). 

(2) He added the Reason of their Unbe- 
lief—that they were not of His sheep, and 
therefore knew not His voice; but that the 


That this was in fact a last desperate at- 
tempt of the Jewish Rulers to force the 
hand of Jesus seems to be indicated by the 
record. It mattered little what the out- 
come might be. If He should lead a suc- 
cessful revolt their Jewish notions would 
be justified; if He proved unsuccessful 
They would be rid of Him. 


Verse 22.—“The feast of the dedication”, 
etc. This was clearly the one occasion for 
bringing about a popular outbreak such as 
they sought, and Jesus by His presence 
gave them the opportunity desired. 

Verse 24, etc—“How long”? Surround- 
ing Him in a threatening manner, they de- 
manded that He should declare Himself 
and without further delay take the place 
He claimed. 


Since Jesus had already so often argued 
His Claims before these very Rulers, and 
they had not dared to deny the Signs He 
had wrought, it was certainly impertinent 
in them to repeat their demand for His 
Credentials. He refused to comply with 
their demand, on the ground that His ex- 
perience with them had shown that it 
would be useless to comply. 


Verse 26—“But ye believed not, be- 
cause”, etc. The reason given for their 
unbelief was what maddened them—“they 
were not of His sheep”. Jesus contrasted 
their conduct with that of His true disci- 
ples and with “their blessedness and se- 
curity under the care of the Shepherd who 
is one with the Father”. 
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Father knew the True Sheep, and they 
were safe in His hand from the attempts 
of enemies to draw them away (ch. x. 26- 
20). 

(3) Jesus added His old Claims, to 
Deity and that He was carrying out the 
Father’s Purpose of Redemption, on which 
Claims they had based their former charges 
of Blasphemy,—whereby they were again 
enraged (ch. x. 30, 31). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 29.—‘No one is able to snatch”, 
etc. No adversaries such as they were 
would be able to tear away the true disci- 
ples from allegiance to Jesus and from His 
protection and guidance which was also. 
the Father’s. 

Verse 30—“I and my Father are one”. 
The Jews did not doubt that this was a 
claim of Jesus to possess Divine attributes 
(see verse 33). 


II. Jesus thereupon quickly Challenged the Rulers to Pause in their Act of Violence, 
to consider the ample Credentials He had already given as the True Messiah,—which was 
followed by an attempt to Seize Him that Drove Him from Jerusalem, and ended His 
Supreme Effort to secure Official Acceptance as Messiah—Ch. x. 32-42. 


I. Jesus arrested them in the Act of 
Stoning by demanding for which of His 
many good Works they were stoning Him; 
to which they replied that it was not for 
any Good Work but for Blasphemy,—from 
which charge Jesus defended Himself.— 


Ch. x. 32-38. 

(1) In seeking to prevent their stoning, 
He appealed to His well-known signs 
which the Father had given Him as the 
Credentials of His Mission (ch. x. 32). 

(2) The Jews ignoring His Miracles, 
which they could not question, plied their 
old charge of Blasphemy, affirming that He, 
a mere man, was making Himself God (ch. 


mana). 


(3) To this Charge Jesus had a Twofold 
Answer: the first based on their Scripture, 
and the second on the Works from the 
Father (ch. x. 34-38). 

a. The Reply from the Scripture was, 
that in their Law, which could not be set 
aside, it had been declared of men, “Ye are 
Gods” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6) ; there was therefore 
no Blasphemy in His calling Himself “the 
Son of God” (ch. x. 34-36). 

b. His Answer from the Works was, 
that these many “signs of unparalleled 
(ch. ix. 32) power and beneficence, showed 
His Oneness with the Father, and com- 
manded Belief in the Works even though 
they would not believe Him (ch. x. 37-38). 


Verse 32.—“Many good works”, etc. To 
those who refused to believe His words He 
brought forward the evidence of His many 
works from the Father—the reality of 
which none of them could deny—as proof 
of His claim to be one with the Father. 

Verse 33.—“Because that thou, being a 
man”, etc. This was their absolute denial— 
against all evidence—of His Deity. 

“The Jews understood the expression in 
verse 30 to refer to essential unity, and in 
their tumultuous and angry excitement 
would even stone (Lev. xxiv. 10 f.) the 
blasphemer; the overawing impression, 


however, produced by Jesus’ reply was 
powerful enough to restrain them” 
(Meyer). 


Verse 34.—“I said, Ye are gods”, etc. 
The appeal is to Psalm Ixxxii. 5, where the 
term gods is applied to Judges, because 
they were appointed to act for God upon 
earth. Much more is He to be called “the 
Son of God” who is the Father’s repre- 
sentative upon earth in the Mission of Re- 
demption. 

Verse 38—Believe the works”, etc. The 
marvel was that, though the works were 


so numerous, they disregarded the proof in 
the same way as they ignored His claim,— 
and were soon again found ready to seize 
and stone Him. 
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2. The Anger that followed this Reply 


and Appeal led to an Attempt of the Rulers 
to Seize Jesus; followed by His Escape and 
Withdrawal beyond the Jordan, where He 
continued His Work for a season with en- 
couraging Results.—Ch. x. 39-42. 


(1) The renewed Attempt to Seize Jesus 
gave occasion for one of His mysterious 
Escapes (ch. x. 39). 

(2) His Withdrawal to the old place of 
John’s baptism, beyond the Jordan, opened 
the way for His successful prosecution of 
His Teaching, during the brief remaining 
period of His Public Ministry (ch. x. 4o0- 
42). 

Their attempt to use Jesus for carrying 
out their false Messianic notions had been 
a desperate one; it had proved a desperate 
failure. Their rage at the outcome was 
unbounded. They sought at once to seize 
Jesus in order to make an end of Him. He 
escaped from their clutches—probably by 
the use of His miraculous power—as on 
some other occasions. 

This was the Culmination of the Judean 
Crisis of Unbelief, in the Rejection of 
Jesus by the Rulers because He would not 
permit Himself to be Forced into the Place 
of their False Messiah; hence they drove 
Him out of Jerusalem. 


From the day of their Rejection of Jesus, 
the Jews have been a People without a 
Mission. Their whole past history had 
pointed to the Coming Messiah; Jesus Re- 
jected left them without a Future,—save 
as the Grace of God may manifest itself in 
some extraordinary way. 
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His Credentials were those of a Spiritual 
Messiah; in Whom they had no interest. 


The long-continued effort of Jesus, be- 
gun in the midst of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, to secure the Recognition as the 
True Messiah, now came to an end in a 
Mutual Rejection. There remains the Lay- 
ing Down of the Life. 


Verse 40.—‘‘And he went away again”, 
etc. Going away to the old place where 
John had given his testimony to Him as 
the Messiah, He found many who—influ- 
enced by John’s testimony and by His own 
life and teachings—believed on Him. The 
simple-minded and candid people found 
convincing evidence of ,His Messiahship 
there, although the prejudiced Rulers in 
Jerusalem could find none. 


Jesus had exposed the False Notions, 
Corruption and Apostasy of the Chosen 
People. They had forsaken the Abrahamic 
Faith, corrupted the Mosaic Religion, op- 
pressed and harassed the People they were 
sent to protect and cherish and broken the 
Covenant with Jehovah. Jesus, as the 
Messiah, rejected them. 


The Rulers had been disappointed in 
Jesus. They rejected Him because He so 
completely disappointed their False Messi- 
anic Notions: He offered them a spiritual 
Kingdom only, one founded on Faith and 
not on Force, and on Faith in Himself 
not as Conquering but as Dying; Children 
of Satan, the unconscious Slaves of Sin, 
they cared for no such Deliverer. 
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League Wotes and Points 


Progress in the Southern California Branch 


We learn through a letter just received 
from Prof. J. C. Gordon, D.D., President 
of the Southern California Branch of the 
Bible League, that great progress is being 
made by that enterprising organization. 
There is only room to state one or two 
facts. 

“The Bible Institute of Los Angeles” is 
to be formally opened on March to in the 
splendidly equipped quarters at 260-264 
South Main street, Los Angeles. The pur- 
pose of the Institute will be the training of 


men and women in practical Christian work 
in any field of Christian service. 

The Southern California Branch held a 
successful and inspiring Conference in the 
First United Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, March 2 and 3, 1908. 

Perhaps the most encouraging fact is that 
the Bible Institute has secured, for a term 
of years, the entire floor of a large build- 
ing conveniently situated for carrying on 
their work. In this the Branch League is 
to have its regular quarters. We con- 
gratulate the California Brethren. 


Encouraging Outlook for the Magazine 


Although, owing to circumstances beyond 
the control of the management, we have 
had to crave the indulgence of our readers 
for the delay in issuing the recent numbers 
of “The Bible Student and Teacher”, yet 
it is gratifying to note that such delay has 
not lessened the value of the magazine as 
a herald of truth, nor diminished the ap- 
preciation and esteem of our constituents. 
There are received daily assurances that 
there is no other religious periodical that 
meets a felt want as does “The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher”, which is recognized as 
giving the most up-to-date results of schol- 
arly research in refutation of the shallow 
pseudo-scholarship and false assumptions 
of the advanced critics. 


The following kindly words recently re- 
ceived—and we may say in passing that 
hardly a mail comes in without bringing 
cheering letters of like encouragement— 
will, we feel sure, be interesting to our 
readers. 

“Our Letter Box” has been crowded out 
of late by the exigencies of space, but these 
few letters show that the work and influ- 
ence of The League is being felt in large 
measure by thoughtful and earnest Chris- 
tians throughout the world. 

“T find it more valuable and informing 
on all Bible questions than any other mag- 


azine I have seen”. 
Rosedale, Calif., Feb. 18, 1908. 


“T can not get along without The Bible 
Student and Teacher. It is next to the 
Book it stands for”. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 26, 1908. 


“The Bible Student and Teacher is do- 
ing a grand work. I would like to see it 
in the hands of every missionary in China. 
What puzzles me is, how many mission- 
aries come out here to preach a gospel they 
only half believe in’. 

Kashing, China. 


“It is to me the most valued of any peri- 
odical I receive”. 
Winchester, Ky., March 5, 1908. 


It is my most welcome literary visitor, 
and I find it not only interesting but edu- 
cating in a high degree. You are doing a 
most necessary work and doing it well. In 
view of the tremendous energy put forth 
to occupy all educational and literary chan- 
nels with the new views, so that they shall 
enter all minds and preoccupy them, it is 
high time that those who hold to the old 
faith should wake up and try to show the 
reason for the faith that is in them. I am 
glad you are succeeding so well in this 
worthy enterprise”. 

Gananoque, Ont., March, 1908. 
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There seems to be a strong ten- 
dency in these days 
to efface the dis- 
dinctions between 
the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian views of Jesus and the 
Scriptures. There is, however, an es- 
sential and ineffaceable difference. 
The one accepts the Deity of Jesus 
Christ, and regards Him as author- 
ized to speak for God the Father, Who 
in the olden time declared from Heav- 
en: “This is My Beloved Son. Hear 
Him”. The other denies the Deity of 
Jesus, and rejects His authority as 
teacher, whether that teaching 
given in the Gospels written by the 
four Evangelists or in the Epistles 
written by inspired Apostles. The 
Christian Register, in a sketch of 
“Some Unitarian History”, brings out 
the difference clearly in an anecdote 
relating to a discussion between Rev. 
Rufus Ellis, of the First Church of 
Boston, and Rev. E. H. Sears, of 
Weston, concerning the authority of 
the words of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Sears said, “Without further 
question, whatever Jesus said, I re- 
ceive as true, because He said it”. 

To which Mr. Ellis replied, “I can- 
not say that”. 

The response of Mr. Sears, marked 
by sadness, was, “Then, there we part 
company”. 

A contemporary 

(Vol. viii—18) 


The Real 
Difference 


: 
ig 
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journalist _re- 


marks: “There could be no clearer 
statement of the difference between 
not only the older and the advanced 
Unitarianism, but also the evangelical 
understanding of Jesus and_ those 
views which have departed from it. 
It is precisely at the point of our con- 
ception of Jesus and his word and 
deed that we part company with many 
who honor and revere him, but do not 
see in him the absolute Way, Truth, 
Life”. 
fei ak ere he Oe ee 

Several months ago, by Executive 
order of the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States, the motto, 
“In God We Trust” 
was expunged from the American 
coins on which it was found. The re- 
port now comes that, by a vote of 255 
to 5, the House of Representatives 
has decided to restore the motto. It 
has been obvious from the outset, that 
the removal of the motto was in viola- 
tion of a fundamental logical princi- 
ple. The prsumption is always in 
favor of existing institutions, and 
against change. That they exist pre- 
supposes that they have a right to 
exist. “The burden of proof” always 
lies on the other side. As neither new 
nor cogent reasons were given for the 
removal of the motto, its speedy re- 
storation is quite the natural thing. 
There is quite too little recognition of 


“In God 
We Trust’ 


Sti, 
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God by our American people, whether 
in the Constitution or out of it. 

The incident illustrates the futility 
of attempts to settle things by arbi- 
trary decree. The Emperor, who, in 
presiding over one of the early 
Church councils, made use of a singu- 
lar Latin verb with a plural subject, 
or the contrary, and, when criticized, 
decreed from his royal seat that it 
should henceforth be in accordance 
with his incorrect and ignorant usage, 
failed to accomplish anything by his 
decree. In spite of his decree the 
Latin grammar prevailed. 

ni ais ate he ake Mam 

The Central Presbyterian, in its is- 
sue of March 18, 
devotes considerable 
space to the address 
of) Drgeijames: ~I. 
Good,—delivered at the Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Branch of the League, 
and printed in the December number 
of “The Bible Student and Teacher” 
—on “Text Books in our Theological 
Seminaries, Colleges and Public 
Schools”. Dr. Good suggested that 
The American Bible League was spec- 
dally qualified “to become sponsor for 
a series or system of text-books, com- 
mentaries and encyclopedias”. 

There is also in the same number of 
The Central Presbyterian, a communi- 
cation from Rev.R. H. Fleming, D.D., 
calling attention to the same address; 
the point of which the writer empha- 
sizes by an extract from the Pros- 
pectus of a one-volume edition of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
soon to be issued from the press of 
one of our leading publishing houses. 
He says: 

Under the head “Adam” there is this 


statement: “The creation of man is related 
twice—i. 25-27 (Genesis) (P), and ii. 7 


New Bible 
Dictionaries 


(J). The former passage is the result of 
a philosophical and theological reflection of 
a late date, which had taught the writer 
that man is the climax of creation because 
his personality partakes of the divine (and 
in v. 3 this prerogative is handed on to his 
offspring) ; but the latter is written from 
the native and primitive standpoint of leg- 
endary tradition, which dealt only with 
man’s reception of physical life. . . . 

“The Fall’ Gen. ii. 16f.—iii. (T). But 
there came a point in human evolution 
when man became conscious of a command 
—the earliest germ of a recognition of an 
“ought” (ii. 16f. iii. 3), and this at once 
caused a stress and strain’ between his 
lower animal nature, pictured as a serpent, 
and his higher aspirations after obedience. 
‘ : Man, in his primitive condition, 
was far from being morally or socially 
perfect; he was simply in a state of sav- 
agery, but from a moral standpoint inno- 
cent, because he had not yet learned the 
meaning of right and wrong”. 

Let him who will, buy this book; but let 
him understand what he is giving currency 
to. It is hoped that Professor Good is 
right in saying that there is a tremendous 
opportunity for the sale of books of our 
(i. e., conservative) type just now. 

Would that some men to whom God has 
given wealth would so endow our institu- 
tions that men selected from our theologi- 
cal seminaries might have time in which 
to put in printed form the truth which - 
alone can deliver from the bondage of 
error. 


The conclusion is, that there is in 
these suggestions food for earnest re- 
flection that should lead to prompt 
action on the part of some of those to 
whom God has entrusted large wealth. 

> & ie bk Gee 

In the last issue of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher, 
Dr. Flournoy called 
attention—in a note 
on “The Language 
of the New Testament in a New 
Light”—to the monumental work en- 
tered upon by Prof. Adolph Deiss- 


Pe 


A Far Cry 
Lexically 


1908] 


mann of Heidelberg, in his “Lexical 
Notes from the Papyri’’, in which he 
has undertaken to prepare a lexicon, 
or “lexical notes from the papyri” 
which have been recently discovered. 

Prof. Camden M. Coburn, from 
whom Dr. Fluornoy quoted, has also 
a paper on the same general subject, 
in the March number of The Homi- 
letic Review, which he entitles “The 
Greatest Recent Discovery Concern- 
ing the New Testament”. After urg- 
ing various conclusions, Professor 
Coburn closes with the following par- 
agraphs, the last of which challenges 
dissent : 


This leads to the second conclusion, 
which is that no argument from the vari- 
ous spellings of proper names or from 
minute changes in phrase in different parts 
of a New-Testament book can hereafter be 
taken to prove the presence of a “redactor” 
or different author. The papyri are equally 
indifferent to symmetrical literary form or 
unified spelling. 

This leads also to the condemnation of 
all theological arguments which seek to 
find some deep and spiritual meaning hid- 
den in prepositions and tenses and other 
minute variations of the text. Dr. Moul- 
ton points out that in the papyri ‘‘ ey’ 
is not a translation of the Hebrew “in”, 
but can have many meanings, interchang- 
ing freely with e/s, etc., all of which shows 
that the supposed differences scholars have 
found between being baptized “in” or “into” 
Christ, or between believing “in” or “on” 
Him, and all the elaborate arguments built 
upon minute vowel-changes are worthless 
in the light of this new knowledge. As a 
wise man has just written to me, 

“The day of building whole theologies on 
Greek or Hebrew prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and punctuation-marks is past. Let 
it pass. The Church will be driven to the 
bigger things of the Gospel and to its cen- 
tral fact, Jesus Christ”. 


This is obviously a summary way 
of putting out of existence much of 
the best results of the best thought 
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and scholarship of the past, together 
with the very foundations of knowl- 
edge. That this sweeping conclusion 
is entirely unjustified might, we think, 
readily be made clear. 

It ignores the logical perfection of 
Greek thought, language and litera~ 
ture. It is difficult to see how one 
who has any knowledge of the Greek 
foundations could possibly give ex- 
pression to such a view. 

The conclusions are drawn from 
imperfect, provincial or foreign Greek 
productions, from a refuse-heap, so 
to speak; but applied to what belongs 
to genuine Greek thought and litera- 
ture. This strikes one as being quite 
as absurd as would be the attempt to 
judge what belongs to genuine liter- 
ary English and to decide how it is to 
be interpreted, by the use and force of 
language in the Yorkshire dialect or 
by the speech of the “mountain 
whites” in this country. 

In this age of loose thinking, men 
need to be brought back to the signif- 
icance of definite thought and expres- 
sion, as illustrated by the works of the 


‘master-minds in literature and theol- 


ogy. The trouble with the average 
classical professor is that he has never 
even heard of the principles of phil- 
osophical syntax embodied in such 
great grammatical works as those of 
Kiihner, or even of his teacher Rost. 
The wise saying of the Professor’s 
“wise man” does not seem to us to be 
overwise. It illustrates a popular 
style of loose talking that smacks of 
uncertain thinking that leads any- 
where but to definite and positive 
results. We have never known any 
one to “be driven to the bigger things 
of the Gospel and to its central fact, 
Jesus Christ,” by that method or 
along that road. 
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The secular newspapers state that 
Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary has 
just been united 
with the Theologi- 
cal department of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Commenting editorially on this 
fact in its issue for Sunday, March 
15, the New York Tribune says: 


The Passing 
of Andover 


“After a long struggle against adversity, 
caused by changing conditions of American 
life and thought, famous old Andover The- 
ological Seminary has finally succumbed to 
a fate which everybody save her older 
graduates will doubtless consider an ex- 
ceedingly happy one. Next September the 
seven instructors, twelve students and 
fifty-six thousand library books will be 
caught up in the great academic world of 
Cambridge, where the traditions and iden- 
tity of the old Andover will swiftly disap- 
pear, in spite of the endurance of the pres- 
ent faculty and organization. There is 
something tragic in the passing of a school 
which once played such an important part 
in the history of American theology. But 
if one looks forward instead of backward, 
tragedy is displaced by hope. In moving 
to a great center of intellectual work and 
population the seminary is furnishing a 
striking illustration of some profoundly sig- 
nificant tendencies in American religious 
life”. 


We are sorry to be unable to join 
in the gratulation here indulged in 
over what is declared to be a happy 
end to a difficult situation. It is not 
easy for one who has any knowledge 
of American Church history to feel 
very jubilant over such an outcome. 
Andover came into existence as a pro- 
test against the defection of Harvard 
University from the original orthodox 
Congregationalism to the then new 
Unitarianism. We have before us, 
therefore, in this event, the proof of 
the final and complete collapse of a 
great Evangelical movement. The 


Seminary goes back to Cambridge to 
be affiliated with a Theological School 
that is Episcopal in name, and the 
Harvard Divinity School supposedly 
rationalistic and Unitarian, and along- 
side of a Swedenborgian Seminary. 


The averment is that “Andover 
Seminary” passes 

Reasons “because in its 
Given present location it 

can not attract stu- 

dents. With an endowment of $850,- 


ooo in productive funds and with fine 
buildings and equipment, the school 
has been able to secure only two or 
three students for each class”. 

The Tribune finds three contribu- 
tory causes that “stand out promi- 
nently, and that, in its view, explain 
not only Andover’s change of base, 
but also the general scarcity of can- 
didates for the Protestant ministry”: 
The rising generation’s dissatisfaction 
with “traditional theology”; the prac- 
tical American temperament which 
carries college students into sociolog- 
ical and other movements, instead 
of into the ministry, and the employ- 
ment by secular charities of “hun- 
dreds of noble-minded workers who, 
with an oldfashioned education, would 
have chosen the Church as a means 
of realizing true altruism’; and, as 
against Andover and other rural 
seminaries, the influence in favor of 
metropolitan seminaries, “all of which 
offer limitless opportunities for prac- 
tical work among the poor, the suffer- 
ing and the criminal”. The last is 
emphasized as the chief cause. 

* * x ok kee 

Not long since Dr. Lyman Abbott 
gave his explana- 
tion of the present 
condition of things, 


The Real 
Reasons 
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which we had occasion to con- 
sider in an editorial note in “The 
Bible Student and Teacher”, of 
February, 1907 (p. 144), entitled 
“Lame Facts and Limping Logic of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott illustrated”. Dr. 
Abbott had found that students avoid 
the straight-laced Theological Semi- 
naries, “lest they be repressed or co- 
erced into orthodox”. Now, as Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary is the one 
institution in which theological 
thought is free as air—not to say “hot 
air’—this explanation certainly will 
not apply to the state of things at An- 
dover. The real facts are that just 
such Seminaries as Andover—where 
the atmosphere is burdened with free- 
dom—are almost destitue of students; 
while the great Theological Seminar- 
ies that have never been accused of 
the slightest taint of liberalism 
are well supplied with young men 
studying for the ministry. Princeton 
Theological Seminary, the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, and the Theological School 
of the Lutheran Missouri Synod, for 
example, do not seem to be infected 
with the Andover blight. The real 
trouble with Andover—as was 
shown in “Critical Notes on the An- 
dover Question”, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for January, 1907, by Rev. Wil- 
liam Edwards Park, son of the great 
Professor Park of Andover—has 
been loss of Biblical Faith. It has 
entirely departed from the faith which 
it was founded to defend and promul- 
gate; so that the proposal “that An- 
dover Theological Seminary should 
affiliate with the body whose persecu- 
tion called her into life” is the logical 
thing in the premises. As Dr. Park 
pertinently remarks: “When we re- 
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member how the Church property of 
the Orthodox was seized in repeated 
instances by Unitarian Cliques in the 
societies during the former genera- 
tion, the plan of moving Andover 
Seminary to Cambridge seems like a 
possible effort of Jonah to go back 
into the mouth of the whale, because 
the situation did not sutt him in Nin- 
eveh!”’ With its present faith—or no 
faith—Andover has absolutely no 
message of vital power with which to 
send out its students for the ministry 
to preach to lost men. Naturally, stu- 
dents who want such a message keep 
as far as possible from such a Semin- 
ary, and—its class-rooms are empty! 
* * * *K *K K 


The defect of Andover is not, how- 


ever, peculiar to 

Andover's itself; it is the de- 
Defect fect of modern 
New’ England. 


Since New England accepted Emer- 
son as its prophet and substituted 
Emersonism for the Gospel, there has 
been a powerful tide away from Evan- 
gelicalism and from genuine Bible re- 
ligion. A generation ago Professor 
Edwards A. Park—whose_ genius 
made Andover such a center of influ- 
ence and power in his day—had al- 
ready begun to anticipate what has 
since been realized. He asked the 
writer of this note—as one whose 
connections had given him some 
knowledge of things inside and out- 
side of the land of the Puritans—to 
state what he conceived to be the 
reasons for the periodical defections 
in New England Churches in the di- 
rection of Universalism and Unitari- 
anism. In reply, two reasons were 
given: 

First, the false ethical principle of 
utilitarianism was generally accepted. 
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The people were being taught that 
benevolence is the supreme attribute 
in God, and that God’s chief end in 
carrying on the world is man’s well- 
being, which was held to mean his 
comfortable being, rather than his be- 
ing right. If that be so, the road is 
plain and short tnto Universalism or 
semi-Universalism, and multitudes in 
every generation will naturally and 
inevitably travel that road. 

Secondly, the lack of any logical 
training, in the colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries, adequate to enable 
men to grapple with the great sub- 
jects of Theology and Philosophy, in 
discussing which the New England 
fathers were so much at home. Ow- 
ing to this lack, preachers and people 
were liable to be carried away by Em- 
ersonism or any other wind of doc- 
trine. That condition of things still 
exists and has doubtless been accen- 
tuated with the lapse of time. 

Professor Park endorsed the diag- 
nosis as being in his judgment cor- 
rect. 

These influences have absolutely 
taken possession of the whole Ando- 
ver plant, and left it without any mes- 
sage for the lost world, since it no 
longer recognizes it as being a lost 
world in any such sense as to need a 
Divine Savior from sin and perdi- 


tion. 
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But the worst count that lies 
against the Institu- 

Moral tion is one that 
Bankruptcy makes it hard to 


see how it can con- 
tinue to exist with such a burden 
upon it. It was founded to defend 
and propagate the Orthodox Evangel- 
ical Faith. Such men as Dr. Leonard 
Woods did their best to safeguard it 


against any departure from _ that 
Faith. Its instructors were required 
to profess that Faith and pledge them- 
selves to maintain and propagate it, 
on taking up their office, and were 
required, periodically, to repeat that 
pledge. And yet they have attacked 
every doctrine they have vowed to de- 
fend, and have given themselves to 
teaching its contrary or contradic- 
tory. That would seem to indicate 
nothing less than moral bankruptcy 
on the part of the men implicated in 
it. Not long since, Bishop Potter of 
New York put his emphasis upon this 
point, when he said‘ 


“Tt is impossible in the minds of the peo- 
ple who hold fast to the principles of com- 
mon honesty, to respect either the consist- 
ency or the integrity of one who eats the 
Church’s bread, accepts the Church’s dig- 
nities, enjoys the Church’s honors, and im- 
pugns the Church’s Faith”. 


In “The Bible Student and Teach- 
er’, for February, 1906 (p. I4f), 
Professor McPheeters has this per- 
tinent comment on the moral quality 
of such conduct: 


“Tt is further certain, that, if these men 
were to take their practical ecclesiastical 
ethics with them into any political party, 
and treat their party obligations and 
pledges as they treat their ecclesiastical 
vows, they would be read out of the party 
as traitors; if they carried their practical 
ecclesiastical ethics with them into any fra- 
ternal order, and treated their fraternal 
obligations as they treat their solemn ordi- 
nation vows, they would be expelled from 
the order as traitors; if they carried their 
practical ecclesiastical ethics with them 
into the army, and treated their oaths of 
allegiance as they treat their ministerial 
vows, they would be court-martialed and 
shot as traitors. And yet, strange to say, 
while keenly alive to what they are pleased 
to regard as the defective ethics of the Old 
Testament, for example, it never seems to 
have even occurred to them that their own 
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The experience of Andover has 
been teaching a lesson concerning the 
possibility of preventing, in any way, 
the perversion of funds that may be 
given by Christians for the mainten- 
ance and propagation of the Truth of 
God’s Word. There seems to have 
been nothing in the laws of Massa- 
chusetts that could reach the case. 
When the “Andover Case” was be- 
fore the Courts, Rev. Drs. Wellman 
and Landfear prepared an elaborate 
and overwhelming argument in favor 
of the only common sense and mor- 
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ally correct view of 
the issues involved. 
It was printed in 
book form, but, we understand, was 
never given a hearing. The valuable 


Practical 
Problem 


property has been forever alienated 
from the objects to which the original 
donors devoted it. There was no re- 
course. Other Theological Semin- 
aries have since been hastening to add 
illustrations of this same danger, due 
to the acceptance of the same so- 
called moral principles. 
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Some Issues in Criticism: 


“The Bible Under Trial’’* 


PROFESSOR JAMES OrR’s REPLY TO PROFESSOR ZENOS 


Proressor ZENOS, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, in an 
article in the November number of 
THe Homiretic ReEvIEWw (1907), 
subjects my book, “The Bible Under 
Trial”, to a friendly, but serious criti- 
cism, a few points in which, both in 
my own interest, and in the wider in- 
terest of the truth on the present situ- 
ation in criticism, seem to call for 
some remarks on my part. Dr. Zenos 
is a man for whom and for whose 
opinions I have sincere respect. I 
thank him for the measure of his 
agreement with my book, and for his 
appreciation of what he thinks good 
in it. I have no fault to find with his 
criticisms, except that I think that 
some of them are beside the mark, 
and not according to fact. I am con- 
scious enough of defects in my work; 
and am glad to have real faults point- 


*This paper is reprinted by permission 
from The Homilitic Review for November, 
1907. With Professor Orr’s help our 
readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves of the character of the attack made 
upon Professor Orr's book.—Editor. 


ed out. Dr. Zenos himself does not 
accuse me of being over-narrow in 
my standpoint, or unwilling to make 
such concessions as “strict scientific 
standpoint and method require’. He 
would seem to be moderate, or at 
least cautious, in his opinions, though 
one desiderates a slightly more defi- 
nite avowal of where he exactly 
stands in this discussion. 


Nevertheless, he has some fairly 
severe strictures to make upon the 
spirit and method of my book. He 
regretfully finds that I do not do jus- 
tice to the cause I represent, to the 
Bible I defend, and to those whom I 
group together as opponents. My 
book, therefore, “fails to meet the 
temper and attitude of the present-day 
lay mind. For it is not love of con- 
troversy that that mind delights in, 
but the search for and discovery of 
the truth, and it will not be satisfied 
with anything less than the facts”. 
My method of procedure unfortu- 
nately produces an impression the op- 
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posite of this. I shall not dispute 
about “impressions”, but shall go on 
to ask what grounds are advanced by 
Dr. Zenos to justify the “impression” 
which he evidently shares. I would 
only remark, in passing, that I am 
not supremely concerned about “the 
temper and attitude of the present- 
day lay mind”. I am concerned just 
about what Dr. Zenos thinks me in- 
different to, the ‘‘facts”. I have no de- 
light at all in controversy for its own 
sake—am often sick and weary of it 
—but when one believes that vital is- 
sues are at stake, he is bound to 
speak out fearlessly in defense of the 
truth as he understands it. If “con- 
troversy” in this sense is incompati- 
ble with love of truth, I fear that 
prophets and apostles, the Lord Him- 
self, in fact all, nearly, who have 
ever made any impression on the faith 
of the world, are in the same con- 
demnation. Truth to them, whatever 
it may be to “the present-day lay 
mind’, was no mere academical con- 
cern, not worthy of vigorous defense 
when contradicted or assailed. It 
comforts me a little to reflect that, 
judging by the testimonies I have re- 
ceived, “lay minds”, not a few, have 
received some needed help, even from 
my imperfect performances. 

But then, Dr. Zenos declares, I do 
not reason fairly, and strain facts to 
“gain my point”. It is that averment 
I wish to test by looking at the in- 
stances he adduces in support of it. 

I take first a definite case. Dr. 
Zenos gives as an example of my 
“zeal to drive the argument as far as 
possible” the following statement on 
Pp. 57 of my book: “Prof. G. B. Fos- 
ter, of Chicago University, declares, 
with the indorsement of that body, in 
his recent book on ‘The Finality of 
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the Christian Religion’ that... ‘a 
miracle can not be admitted’”. He 
says flatly—‘this is not true”. He 
states that there is “no commitment 
either of the University or of any in- 
dividual member of it to the particu- 
lar opinions expressed in any of the 
publications of the series”. 

This is a question of “fact” which 
admits of being brought to an easy 
test. I shall simply quote the state- 
ments in the beginning of the book, 
and leave the reader to form his own 
“impression” as to whether or not 
the University assumes any responsi- 
bility for a work which throughout 
(not in any isolated passage) is a 
reasoned attack on the idea of mir- 
acle. 

The book appears in an opening 
title-line as one of “THE DECENNIAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Cuicaco”. This is explained in 
a statement on the next page. There 
we read: “THE DECENNIAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS issued in commemoration of 
the Completion of the First Ten 
Years of the University’s Existence. 
Authorized by the Board of Trustees 
on the Recommendation of the Presi- 
dent and Senate. Edited by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate’— 
eleven names are given. And on yet 
a third page—‘“These Volumes ' are 
Dedicated [1. e., by the University] 
to the Men and Women of our Time 
and Country”, &c. 

“Tssued in commemoration”— 
“Authorized by the Board of Trus- 
tees”—“On Recommendation of Pres- 
ident and Senate’—‘“Edited by a 
Committee” of eleven members— 
“Dedicated” to the men and women 
of the country :—if these expressions 
do not justify my very moderate 
statement, and imply a degree of re- 
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sponsibility for the general opinions 
of the book, I confess I do not know 
what the English language means. I 
am quite willing to believe that many 
in the Univesity really did not know 
what they were committing them- 
selves to. 


I take next the point later on in 
the article, which Dr. Zenos regards 
as my “greatest mistake both as an 
apologist and as a philosophical stu- 
dent of the problems presented by the 
Bible and its religion”, viz., “my pre- 
supposition that the theory of Old- 
Testament criticism which is generally 
known under the name of Wellhausen 
is subversive of true Christian faith”. 
He points to the creed and life of the 
men who have committed themselves 
to this theory, and holds that, ‘“what- 
ever its merits may be, judged by 
purely historical and __ philological 
standards, the theory has subverted 
the faith of no one worth naming, and 
can scarcely be called subversive”. 

I do not accuse Dr. Zenos of mis- 
representing me, but his statement at 
least requires a little emendation. 
There is a distinction to be made be- 
tween questions of literary criticism 
and the theory of Israel’s religious de- 
velopment, which is the chief and 
characteristic thing in Wellhausenism. 
Dr. Zenos himself is witness that I 
have not laid the main stress on 
“questions regarding the authorship 
and date of the books of the Bible’; 
what concerns me is the theory of 
religious development, wrought out 
on the lines of a purely naturalistic 
evolution, in the school of Graf, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen. This, I be- 
lieve, holds in itself logically the sub- 
version of our Christan faith, and I 
fai] to see how any one can read the 
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works of the acknowledged masters 
of the school, and doubt it. I observe, 
too, that many of the critical results 
of the school depend on this theory 
as their premise, and, so far as they 
do, I challenge their competency. The 
fact that many more or less believing 
scholars—able and excellent men in 
every sense—have adopted the out- 
lines of this theory, with the critical 
results dependent on it, and try to 
work them into harmony with beliefs 
in supernatural revelation and inspir- 
ation, does not one whit alter my 
opinion of its essential nature. The 
more I see of its working in the 
hands even of believing men, the 
more I am convinced that its logical 
issue is the utter disintegration of the 
Bible, and serious ultimate modifica- 
tion in the faith of both teacher and 
student. I differ, therefore, in toto 
from Dr. Zenos as to its innocuous 
character. I have seen too many il- 
lustrations of its influence in my own 
experience to enable me to take this 
optimistic view of its effects. The 
church must come back to a very dif- 
ferent and more believing view of its 
Scriptures if it is to regain its lost 
hold on the minds and consciences of 
men. 

I might appeal to many authorities, 
both negative and positive, in support 
of this view of the type of criticism 
I refer to, but it may be sufficient if 
I quote a writer whom Dr, Zenos can 
not well object to—himself. His re- 
marks recalled to my mind an excel- 
lent little text-book of his own on “The 
Elements of the Higher Criticism’, 
which [ reproach myself for not hay- 
ing made more use of in my works. 
It was published in 1895 by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, and struck me 
then, as it does still, as highly sensible 
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and discriminating in its remarks. In 
ch. vii, of that work, on “Postulates 
in the Use of the Higher Criticism”, 
Dr, Zenos shows very justly that pre- 
suppositions are indispensable in all 
forms of inquiry, and illustrates the 
effects of different kinds of postulates 
—and first, of the naturalistic postu- 
late of the impossibility of the super- 
natural. “The miraculous, anywhere 
and under any conditions, is incred- 
ible”. The Bible, he shows, ‘“accord- 
ing to the critics of this standpoint, is 
neither more nor less than the col- 
lection of the records of a people in 
its infancy, and must be treated like 
all the earliest records of other peo- 
ples ... Most critics of this stand- 
point make no secret of their ap- 
proaching the task with presupposi- 
tions of this sort” (he illustrates from 
Baur and Kuenen). Results attained 
by the employment of the criticism on 
the basis of these assumptions can 
not have the value which results 
reached by the use of purer critical 
methods possess”’. 

Chapter seven of this work goes 
yet more vitally into the subject in 
discussing the “Doctrinal Aspects of 
the Higher Criticism”. The power of 
the Bible, he again justly says, de- 
pends on what men think of it and of 
its origin, The question is then 
raised: “How does the application of 
the Higher Criticism affect the be- 
liefs of men regarding the Bible”? 
“The mere statement of [its] objects 
will suffice to show that change of view 
on any of them will, at least indirect- 
ly, change men’s view of the Bible . . 

. It is idle to assert that the Bible 
will hold the same place in the esti- 
mation of men, whatever the results 
of criticism may be as to its origin”. 
Still more, he goes on to say, does the 
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religious value of the Bible depend on 
its historical trustworthiness. “It is 
extremely difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, so to dissociate these two as- 
pects of the value of a book as to 
preserve the religious value unim- 
paired while giving up _ historical 
If the Biblical au- 
thor intentionally falsifies records, 
misrepresents facts, and “doctors” ac- 
counts, no matter how good his mo- 
tive, his credit goes. “To say then 
that the findings of the Higher Criti- 
cism should not affect the religious 
faith of men is to use language loose- 
ly, or else to take a superficial view 
of the case.... The rTeligiaisaes 
doctrinal bearing of the Higher 
Criticism can not be a matter of indif- 
ference to the man, no matter what 
he may think as a scholar’, The 
Higher Criticism claims to have a 
message on the validity and value of 
the sources of faith. ‘When the mes- 
sage is heard, it is found that it con- 
sists in assertions inconsistent with 
the authoritativeness of the sources”. 
He returns to the rationalistic school 
with its naturaltstic explanation of the 
miraculous, and assertion of the su- 
premacy of reason in the treat- 
ment of the Bible, and includes here 
“the school of Kuenen and Wellhau- 
sen”. “This rationalism consists’, he 
says, “in disregarding the religious 
character of the Bible”. 

There is much more, but this will 
suffice to indicate the strain of the 
book. I heartily concur in its views. 
Dr. Zenos may have moved since 1895; 
I do not know if he has. But if he 
has, there is no reason why I should 
follow, when all the facts remain as 
they were, only accentuated by the 
yet more destructive extremes to 
which the criticism is carried. I do 
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not suppose that Dr. Zenos will deny 
that the current criticism lays great 
part of the history in ruins, and 
abounds in wholesale imputations of 
invention, alteration, doctoring, and, 
if Wellhausen, Kuenen, and others 
are to be taken as the authorities, in 
many cases of deliberate fraud. 


It is surely a bit of hypercriticism 
when Dr. Zenos finds a case of “over- 
statement” creating “a reaction of 
thought” against myself in my asser- 
tion: “It is admitted to be hardly 
possible to distinguish between them” 
(i. e., J and E as documents underly- 
ing the Pentateuch). Why, then, Dr. 
Zenos asks, if the fact is “admitted”, 
“take so much trouble to demonstrate 
the flimsiness of the work of criti- 
cism’? Surely the answer is very 
easy. Dr. Zenos does not challenge 
my statement that the “admission” is 
made; yet the attempt is also made 
to carry through the separation, and 
the distinction of J and E is included 


among the “settled results”. Am I 
not justified in exhibiting the 
grounds, drawn from the critical 


theory itself, on which such a dis- 
tinction seems to be untenable? 

“The same fault of overstatement”, 
says Dr. Zenos, “characterizes Dr. 
Orr’s treatment of ‘settled results’ in 
Biblical criticism”. In ‘opposition, he 
affirms that no one familiar with the 
last fifty year’s work “can fail to see 
the fact that, so far as the present 
state of opinion is concerned, it 
(criticism) is practically unanimous 
on some cardinal points, as for in- 
stance the documentary analysis of 
the Pentateuch into the sources J, E. 
D, P, as to the order of the appear- 
ance of these sources in history, as to 
the composite authorship of Isaiah”, 
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etc. If any one will do me the favor 
of looking into the chapter of my 
book referred to, or into my larger 
work, he will speedily see for 
himself, I believe, how illusory 
is the talk about unanimity, even on 
the four documentary sources and 
their history. It is to me well-nigh 
demonstrable (and the later history of 
criticism tends to prove it,) that there 
never existed any such four separable 
documents, woven as time went on 
into one. Is it a “detail” that “docu- 
ments” have been resolved into “‘ser- 
ies’ of writers, and these into 
“schools”? that dates have been low- 
ered from the eighth or ninth century 
till below the exile for some of these 
“schools”? that the P writing has 
been made wholly postexilic, and 
again carried back in part by others 
to preexilic and even pre-Deuter- 
onomic times? that Deuteronomy it- 
self has been variously divided and 
subdivided, and had different ages as- 
signed to its parts, and that now a 
new division crossways is proposed, 
setting aside all the preceding? Still, 
let dates and authorships be what 
they will, I have never sought to 
make more of them than the evidence 
demands. I have certainly never said 
that difference of opinion on such sub- 
jects was subversive of Christian 
faith, I concede, however, to Dr. 
Zenos, that the effect of my books 
must be “‘to create distrust in the work 
of criticism’, as at present generally 
conducted; and I certainly do not 
think that a sound apologetic will 
ever be reached till many of the as- 
sumptions which govern that criticism 
are discarded. 


I end by remarking that it is char- 
acteristic of this, as of many other 
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criticisms passed on my books, that, 


while offering general objections, 
they do not condescend to challenge 
¥ ak oe 
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or discuss any of my statements in 
detail. JI could have wished it were 
otherwise. 


* * * * 


Ex-President Andrew D. White, and His Books* 


Rev. JoHN McDowett Leavitt, LL.D., Ex-Presment oF 


LEHIGH 


In Christendom Theology is the 
knowledge of God systematized from 
Scripture. Science is the knowledge 
of laws derived from phenomena. 
How can these war? Both are chil- 
dren of peace in the image of their 
Almighty Father. Bible and Science 
are eternal brothers. Had our author 
defined his terms we would have been 
spared his book. He spins a spider- 
line through the centuries, strings on 
it facts which have no connection, 
records them with an air of patron- 
izing philosophy and a magisterial 
scholarship always evincing a mind 
ignorant\of its own limitations. 

By his peculiar chemistries for his 
special purpose, Dr. White colors 
into Theology and Science all the 
medieval struggles, civil and social 
and religious, between all knowledge 
and all ignorance. Plainly he paints 
for the multitude. He will not de- 
ceive scholars who should have form- 
ed the audience of a college President 
and an Oxford Doctor, 

Before the Reformation Science 
had no existence, and could wage no 
war, while Scripture was hidden in a 
few pious hearts. Was the Aristo- 
telian Logic Science? Was the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy Science? Was As- 
trology Science? Was Alchemy Sci- 


* A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom. 

Autobiography of Andrew 
White, with portraits. 


Dickson 
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ence? Was Divinity Science? There 
was no astronomy: there was no 
chemistry: there was no geology: 
there was no induction. Hence there 
was no Science. Dr. White trans- 
mutes historic facts into imaginary 
battles. Greek and Latin fathers were 
superstitious. Councils were turbu- 
lent. Sects were fanatical. Human- 
ity was a giant struggling in chains 
and midnight. For neither Theology 
nor Science, but for gold and power, 
Popes began their own war when 
they assaulted the liberty of Peter 
Waldo. 


A harmless and undesigned error 
might pass unnoticed. But on the 
book of Doctor White is a blot. The 
multitude mistakes his theology for 
Christianity. In their view he dis- 
credits Christianity with war on all 
advancing knowledge. He identifies 
Christianity with persecution. Was 
this his object? If he were a 
mere scholar we would defend him 
with an emphatic—No? But he de- 
clares that his chosen vocation would 
have been a newspaper reportership. 
He was politician as well as Presi- 
dent. Had his heart been wholly in 
his work he would never have left the 
shades of Cornell for the most brilli- 
ant association with dons and prelates 
and nobles and kings and czars and 
emperors. We sometimes fear that 
his ambitions as a statesman colored 
his mind as philosopher and author, 
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and sent him in chase of the bubble 
popularity. 

The Reformation led Europe into 
that liberty which made Science pos- 
sible. Who emancipated humanity? 
Who created our new era of Free- 
dom? Who pointed the world to- 
wards universal enlightenment? Luth- 
er, a theologian, supported by Me- 
lancthon a theologian, aided by con- 
verted monks and university profess- 
ors, each a theologian. After the 
Reformation the theologian was the 
apostle of progress. Cranmer and 
Latimer and Ridley were more than 
martyrs for their faith. The fires 
that burned their bodies liberated our 
race, 

Who proclaimed those immortal 
principles of induction which are the 
life of all Science? Bacon, a Chris- 
tian. Who told the world that our 
earth and her sisters revolved about 
the sun? Copernicus, a Christian. 
Who proved the planetary orbits to 
be ellipses with the king of day at 
their foci? Kepler, a Christian. Who 
confirmed these discoveries, demon- 
strated gravitation, decomposed light 
and revolutionized mathematics? 
Newton, a Christian. Ever since, 
in the van of all progress in Science 
in every nation, have been men dis- 
tinctively Christian. Luther ignor- 
antly denounced Copernicus. His 
eyes witnessed sun and moon and 
stars seemingly revolving around our 
earth. The mathematics of Coper- 
nicus he could not grasp. But is it 
fair to magnify his mortal infirmity 
and becloud his splendid achieve- 
ment? 

Our author has made a popular im- 
pression time only can efface. He has 
ransacked the libraries of the world, 
and scavengered the scum of centu- 
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ries and hurled the foul mass against 
Theology by name, and Christianity 
in fact. Well might he have painted 
out mortal individual error and ex- 
hibited his Bible as the sun of all 
truth, the source of all liberty, and 
the spring of all progress. 

Dr. White has the unusual honor 
and pleasure of painting his own por- 
trait. No other artist could have 
drawn the lines and dashed the colors 
to better advantage. He will need no 
posthumous eulogist. Our author pic- 
tures himself in every stage of his 
life. We see him photographed a 
handsome boy: a whiskered man: a 
decorated doctor. In his autobio- 
graphy there is slight reserve. It 
draws the curtain and shows ths Doc- 
tor among foreign and domestic liter- 
ary magnates: among diplomats and 
statesmen and generals: among 
nobles and kings and queens and em- 
perors. Now he presides over Cor- 
neil and now at the Hague. Only 
some great gift could have admitted 
him to these high and shining places 
of the earth. 

But he is best satisfied with himself 
as the successful organizer of a noble 
and flourishing institution. Here his 
merit is incontestible. Yet we doubt 
whether the educational revolution he 
claims to have wrought is wholly 
beneficial. We acknowledge the ad- 
vantages of the system of instruction 
under undenominational boards and 
lay presidents. It is not to be judged 
by its unfledged electives, its uproar- 
ious athletes, its crowding males and 
females who presume that they are 
collegians. 

Enormous advances have been 
made, if not in mental discipline, yet 
in extended knowledge. But we fear 
that while the stream is fast and wide 
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and noisy, it is not so deep as former- 
ly. What education has gained in ex- 
pansion it has lost in accuracy. Even 
its teachers exhibit a laxity of thought 
and statement. At an alumni dinner, 
I heard a professor of our most popu- 
lous university declare that all the 
greatest mathematical discoveries 
had been made during the nineteenth 
century. Rising before me is our 
dingy old college lecture-room. I see 
the glowing face and animating ges- 
tures of our brilliant young professor. 
Nearly seventy years since, in an in- 
stitution under sectarian trustees and 
a clergyman president, we were 
taught that Newton and _ Leibnitz 
and Descartes and Euler and La 
Place and La Grange were the cre- 
ators of modern mathematics long be- 
fore the vaunted nineteenth century 
was born. 

But let us test the clerical and lay 
systems by the men they have pro- 
duced. As our author thinks he has 
killed and buried the old, we will 
compare it with the new. In three 
relations we will make him the repre- 
sentative figure. 

Dr. White, the Statesman 

His autobiography depicts him as 
legislator, commissioner and ambas- 
sador. Now let him summon around 
him the most illustrious of his politi- 
cal contemporaries! Let him call 
them from the House: from the Sen- 
ate: from the Supreme Court! Let 
him add to the brilliant assemblage 
all the presidents of his own times! 
Let him bring over the ocean the 
most splendid diplomats who have 
represented our republic in Russia and 
France and Italy and Germany and 
England! From these let him select 
the most shining men educated in col- 
leges, which, like Girard, repudiated 


the clerical president! We oppose to 
these an assemblage from the past. 
Before us are venerable yet familiar 
faces and forms. Now we recognize 
the twenty-nine collegiate graduates 
who formed that Constitution which 
Mr. Gladstone pronounced the great- 
est monument of political genius ever 
erected by man. We will add Hamil- 
ton, trained, not graduated by Co- 
lumbia. The wisest of these match- 
less statesmen were educated under 
clerical presidents. In the sun-splen- 
dor of Hamilton and Madison and 
Jay and Ellsworth and their collegi- 
ate compatriots, we may estimate 
planets which are now the guiding 
lights of our Republic. 

Dr. White as Cornell President 

To organize a great university re- 
quired immense energy: versatile 
gifts: practical wisdom, and patient 
persistence. Our author sees around 
him proofs of a splendid success. 
Cornell is his monument and will 
give his name to future ages. But on 
his pedestal he should not regard 
with disdain venerable institutions 
which molded the youthful and im-_ 
mature years of our Republic. His 
flings are not justified. Here again 
we will make a comparison. We will 
surround Dr. White with his contem- 
poraneous lay presidents from Har- 
vard: from Yale: from Princeton: 
from Columbia: from Michigan and 
Chicago and Wisconsin and Califor- 
nia. A distinguished assemblage! 
We give these lay educators honor. 
Now we invoke giants from the shad- 
ows of the past. What a majestic 
company of clergyman-presidents! 
Immortal their work! What piety: 
what learning: what wisdom: what 
power! From their colleges went out 
streams of moral and intellectual in- 
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fluence which fructified our land. 
Contrasting the past with the present 
we feel a painful consciousness of 
loss, as if a beneficent river has sud- 
denly dropped from view into a noisy 
and turbulent abyss. Our author may 
well doubt when from the heights of 
Cornell he remembers Edwards and 
Dwight and Witherspoon and Alex- 
ander and Wayland and Hopkins and 
Porter and Woolsey. 
Dr. White as an Author 

His most laborious work is his 
treatise on an imaginary war between 
Theology and Science. His crown- 
ing labor is his minute and extended 
Autobiography. His prolific genius 
has also produced numerous tractates 
which he carefully names. Let our 
author blow his trumpet! Its brazen 
blast is answered! Around our Doc- 
tor stand the writers of his times! 
Choose those who crown his elective 
methods under lay presidents! Blaz- 
on them into the gasoline brilliance of 
the most expensive and elaborate ad- 
vertising! Flash over them all the 
electricities of our scintillating age! 
Its most costly illuminations will 
never dazzle into obscurity Bryant 
and Longfellow and Prescott and 
Motley and Holmes; and, towering 
majestically over all, our kingly Web- 
ster! 

We are now brought to one sen- 
tence of Dr. White which needs 
special reply. He says: “Moreover 
in my varied reading I came across 
multitudes of miracles attributed to 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church 
—miracles for which myriads of 
good men and women were ready to 
lay down their lives in attestation of 
their belief, and if we must accept one 
class of miracles I could not see why 
we should not accept the other.” 
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We propose to press this premise 
of Dr. White to its conclusion. 

Xavier was a Spanish nobleman. 
He became an oriental Jesuit mission- 
ary. During his career he claimed 
no miracles, After his death his ad- 
mirers began to multiply prodigies. 
His whip lashed out disease. His 
cross-sign made salt water fresh. His 
touch or word or will healed the sick: 
raised the dead: transfigured him- 
self: commanded earthquake and vol- 
cano: and called fire from heaven. 
Xavier was recommended by the con- 
clave and canonized by the pope with 
all the magnificence of the Roman 
Church. By the same process pon- 
tiffs have made many saints for the 
worship of their people. All are in- 
cluded in their lives by Alban Butler. 
Two thousand have the certification 
of infallible popes. Ultimately on 
their authority all saint-miracles are 
to be believed. And this authority, 
our Doctor asserts, equals the author- 
ity of Jesus Christ. That is, the 
prodigies of Alban Butler have evi- 
dence as convincing as the evidence 
of the Gospels. Here we join issue! 

In what is practically and popular- 
ly a Roman Bible, Popes testify that 
after his decapitation Saint Denis 
walked carrying in his hand his 
severed head. Raymond spread his 
cloak on the sea, stepped on the float- 
ing garment, and in six hours sailed 
over the waves from Majorca to 
Barcelona. Crispin is saint for shoe- 
makers: Clement for tanners: Joseph 
for carpenters: Nicholas for _ sail- 
ors: Anthony for grocers: Blaise 
for wool-combers: Catharine for 
spinners: Eloy for blacksmiths: 
Francis for butchers: Gutman for 
tailors: Gore for potters: Hilary for 
coopers: John for booksellers: Leo- 
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daga for drapers: Peter for fish- 
mongers: Sebastian for pin-makers: 
Stephen for weavers: Hubert for 
bakers: William for hatters: Ger- 
trude for rat-catchers. 

The process of canonization origin- 
ates in the Bishop. He sends his 
sealed sentence to the Roman Con- 
gregation of Rites. It examines and 
refers to the conclave. On the 
recommendation of the cardinals the 
pope canonizes. His act assures 
that three essential conditions have 
been fulfilled—Orthodoxy, piety and 
two miracles. Thus in Alban Butler 
we have three witnesses for the prodi- 
gies he records— 

Bishops, Cardinals and Popes. 

Also for Bible miracles we have 
three witnesses— 

Prophets, Apostles and Christ. 

In his autobiography Dr. White 
asserts that the testimony of Bishops, 
Cardinals and Popes is as creditable as 
the testimony of Prophets, Apostles 
and Christ, and that Alban Butler is 
true as Scripture. 

We do not think that this conclu- 
sion is creditable to his scholarship 
or his intellect. But we leave him to 
the comfort of his theologies. To 
ourselves, wide as the centre of the 
universe from its circumference, and 
far as man from God, is the differ- 
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ence between Alban Butler and Holy 
Scripture: between human puerilities 
and divine revelations: between su- 
perstition and salvation: between 
bishops and cardinals and pontiffs, 
many of whom blot the Roman Cal- 
endar, and Prophets and Apostles, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
immaculate character is the adoration 
of Heaven and who is the infallible 
witness to his own miracles. Does 
President White think that his mir- 
acles mar his life? Would he im- 
prove Jesus by explaining away his 
miracles? Just as well might he try 
to separate its shells from a rock 
fused, cycles since, in the fires which 
girdled our world. His hand will 
never undo Omnipotence. In his 
Apocalypse the Almighty represents 
the names of the Apostolic witnessés 
to the Resurrection of our Lord as 
engraven on the imperishable gems in 
the everlasting foundations of the ce- 
lestial City. Our author can never 
repeat Jericho and trumpet down 
the throne of his Creator. When the 
books of the President of Cornell have 
faded from human memory, those 
in all climes and ages and tongues, — 
apocalyptic stones, testifying the 
Resurrection, will be teaching the 
Church of God the glortes of Salva- 
tion. 


* * * ££ * kK * 


Old Testament Criticism: 


The Present Situation*® 


PROFEssOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., AuBuRN, N. Y. 


Certain recent editorials say that 
the critics who follow Wellhausen 
have receded from some of their 
positions, and that there is a prospect 
that the controversy between them 


* Reprinted by permission from the Au- 
burn Seminary Record for January 10, 1908. 


and their orthodox opponents will 
come to an end. If this tendency ex- 
ists, it has escaped my observation. 
Recent articles and books, by men 
competent and incompetent, largely 
repeat the same types as in past years. 
There are the men who set up a cari- 
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cature of the orthodox view, and at- 
tack it as if it were that view itself. 
There are the men who are so eager 
to defend orthodoxy that they defend 
the caricature instead. There are the 
men, on the one side and the other, 
who have made some wonderful dis- 
covery in exegesis or archeology, 
the result of which, they think, will 
be to convince all persons that the 
contestants on the other side are hope- 
lessly in the wrong. There are the 
men who begin by disclaiming any 
expert knowledge in the premises, 
and then verify their disclaimer by 
being many fold more dogmatic 
than the experts would dare to be. 
Phenomena like these are _ not 
conducive to hope, and press one 
strongly toward a cynical view of the 
situation. 

Fortunately, however, there are di- 
rections in which the outlook is both 
more interesting and more hopeful. 

First, there is an anti-revolution- 
ary revolution progress. The Well- 
hausen movement was itself a 
revolution, but for a quarter of 
a century it has held a tra- 
ditionary position. One might have 
been sure that in due time there would 
be a revolt among its adherents, and 
now the revolt is on, and has manifest- 
ed itself in many places. I think that 
I can best give an idea of, it by quot- 
ing the accounts, which Dr. Hinke 
has been so kind as to hand me, of 
two pamphlets recently published in 
Germany. 

“The movement is led in part by 
Professor Br. Bantsch of Jena in a 
very thoughtful monograph entitled 
Altorientalischer und _ Israelitischer 
Monotheismus (xii, 1, 20, Titbingen, 
Mohr, M. 2. 40), in which he turns 
especially against the current views 
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of the origin of the Israelitish 
monotheism. The level from which 
Moses started in his legislative 
work was not’ the primitive 
level of the Bedouins, but the high 
level of Babylonian religion. There 
were, he argues, in Babylonia, Egypt 
and Canaan, men who represented 
monotheistic tendencies. Abraham is 
an example. Jehovah, the God of 
Sinai, was recognized even before 
Moses as the highest God. On 
the basis of this theoretical monothe- 
ism Moses founded a religious and 
practical monotheism. The signifi- 
cance and importance of the pamphlet 
lies in the recognition of three things. 
First, of the religious experience of 
Moses, the reality of God’s revelation 
to him being emphasized. Second, of 
Moses as the founder of the Israelit- 
ish religion, and of the belief in a 
universal God, the prophets having re- 
stated this position of Moses. Third, 
of Abraham as a forerunner of 
Moses, and a_ historical person- 
age. To have from an adherent 
of the Wellhausen school such admin- 
sions is certainly remarkable.” 

“This movement, however, has its 
real representative in Professor 
Winckler of Berlin. His little pam- 
phlet, Religions geschichtlicher und 
geschichtlicher Orient (pp. 64, Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs, M. 0, 50), rejects the 
reconstructed Bedouin religion or 
Marti, and insists that the Canaanite 
and Israelite ‘peasant religion’ occu- 
pied a much higher level than is as- 
signed it by the Wellhausen-Marti- 
school. Priests, prophets, princes, 
leaders of the people, are all influenced 
by a Babylonian view of the world. 
Prophets and Law are not consecu- 
tive but contemporaneous. In the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament he distin- 
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guishes between a biblical and a pop- 
ular religion. The former was a unit 
not subject to development, but from 
beginning to end essentially the same. 
It was taught by the prophets. The 
people meanwhile adhered to their 
popular Canaanite cult. The pro- 
phetical teaching is not something pe- 
culiarly Hebrew, but a great world 
movement, taken up by the prophets, 
intensified and spiritualized by them. 
The founder of the religion is not 
Moses the Israelite, but Abraham the 
Babylonian.” 

One must not be too confident that 
utterances like these indicate a return 
to the older views concerning the Old 
Testament. It is true that they deny 
the most fundamental propositions of 
the so-called Modern View, and affirm 
those which conservative scholars 
have been accustomed to affirm. It is 
true that these ideas are widely 
spread, and that the general accept- 
ance of them would annihilate the cur- 
rent anti-orthodox critical schemes. 
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But it does not yet appear how far 
they will be accepted, or whether the 
theories based upon them will please 
evangelical men any better than the 
theories which they displace. 

A more surely hopeful sign is the 
seriousness of purpose manifested in 
a good deal of the recent work done 
on the Bible. I have no space for de- 
tails. But think of the great works 
on the Old Testament text by Gins- 
burg and others. Think of the high 
character of many recent volumes 
and articles by conservative scholars. 
And yet more significent is the grow- 
ing tendency among the ablest adher- 
ents of the Wellhausen tradition to 
give their strength to actual personal 
research rather than to the elaborating 
and propagating of their tradition. A 
man who does this does not renounce 
the tradition which he has accepted, 
but he puts himself in the way of 
outgrowing whatever in it is false 
and narrow. 


x * * * & * x 
“Tsrael’s Laws and Legal Precedents”*—A Review 


Harotp M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., BARRIstER-AT-LAw, LINcCOLN’s INN, 
LONDON 


* Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. 8vo. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1907. 

This article is an extract from an ex- 
tended paper in “The Bibliotheca Sacra” for 
January, 1908, which gives a detailed ex- 
posure of the astonishing blunders in the 
pretentious book of the Yale Professor. 
The author, who is a master in this special 
department, has just issued a book entitled 
“Studies in Biblical Law”. 

We commend the entire paper to our 
readers. “The Bibliotheca Sacra”, while 
opening its pages for wide discussion, is 
making itself indispensable as a defender 
of the Evangelical faith of Christendom.— 
Editor. 


Unber the title of “Israel’s Law 
and Legal Precedents”, Dr. Charles 
Foster Kent, Woolsey Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Yale University, 
has published a portly volume setting 
forth the views of the Wellhausen 
school on the origin of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation. The size and char- 
acter of the work are such that it can 
hardly be allowed to pass unnoticed 
in this review, but the task of dealing 
with it is of such a nature that brevity — 
is unfortunately out of the question. 
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Although he has made himself re- 
sponsible for a big book on Isrealitish 
law, Dr. Kent, like the other members 
of his school, is entirely devoid of any 
tincture of legal knowledge or train- 
ing. He cannot distinguish a freeman 
from a slave, a house from an altar, 
tape from seduction, a yearly tax 
from a single ransom for souls. He 
has no acquaintance with legal litera- 
ture. He does not even know the 
meanings of the ordinary English 
legal terms that he uses. He resem- 
bles his friends, too, in another par- 
ticular. No reliance can be placed on 
any statement made by him! His rep- 
resentations may in any particular 
case turn out to be true or they may be 
false: but there is no a priori proba- 
bility, one way or the other: indeed, 
from our study of the work, we are 
not certain that we ought not to go 
further, and say that the false state- 
ments on matters of fact probably 
greatly outnumber those that are 
true. Perhaps some instances of this 
should be given at once. 

On page 10 we read the following 
amazing sentence: “The Old Testa- 
ment itself, as is well known, does not 
directly attribute to Moses the literary 
authorship of even a majority of its 
laws”. This statement is of course 
false on the face of it: so Dr. Kent 
pauses to the extent of a semicolon, 
and then proceeds to contradict it 
thus: “the passages that place them 
in his mouth belong to the later edi- 
torial framework of the legal books”. 
Now, first, “the later editorial frame- 
work”, if any, is part of the Old Tes- 
tament; but, secondly, it is not true 
that the passages in question all be- 
long to what Dr. Kent regards as 
“later editorial framework”. Take, 
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for instance, Deuteronomy xii. Such 
passages as “to the place which the 
Lorp your God shall choose out of all 
your tribes”, etc., “for ye are not as 
yet come to the rest and to the inher- 
itance”’, “thither shall ye bring all that 
I command you”, and so on, indicate 
the literary authorship attributed as 
clearly as possible. And Dr. Kent 
himself says as much a few pages 
later when treating of Deuteronomy. 
“The whole’, he writes (pp. 31-32), 
“is presented in the form of a farewell 
address in the mouth of Moses. In 
him, as their first great representative, 
the prophets are made to rise above 
the temporal and local conditions that 
called them forth, and to proclaim, 
with divine authority and in specific 
terms, the principles, humane, politi- 
cal, social, ethical and religious that 
underlay all their teachings”. This, 
being interpreted, means that, in the 
view taken by Dr. Kent on these par- 
ticular pages, all the laws of Deuter- 
onomy and most of the rest of the 
book are attributed to Moses—albeit 
by a literary forgery. Or turn to 
Numbers xxxv. and read the provis- 
ions contained therein. Phrase after 
phrase is intelligible only on the hy- 
pothesis that the children of Israel 
have not yet entered the land of prom- 
ise. Nor does Dr. Kent attempt to 
dispute these facts. He prints these 
passages and others like them without 
any attempt to suggest that the in- 
numerable phrases in question are not 
integral portions of the laws as orig- 
inally drafted. 

Here is another. instance of Dr. 
Kent’s statements of fact. According 
to the Law (Lev. xxiii. 34; Num. 
xxix. 12), the first day of Tabernacles 
falls on the fifteenth day of the sev- 
enth month. Now, in common with 
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the rest of his school, Dr. Kent makes 
these passages late, and wishes it to 
be believed that during the earlier 
period the date was not fixed. Un- 
fortunately for him there is a passage 
in the first book of Kings which dis- 
poses of this theory. “Jeroboam”, we 
read, “ordained a feast in the eighth 
month, on the fifteenth day of the 
month, like unto the feast that 1s in 
Judah . . and he went up unto 
the altar which he had made in Bethel 
on the fifteenth day in the eighth 
month, even in the month which he 
had devised of his own heart” (1 
Kings xii. 32-33). The meaning is 
not obscure. Jeroboam held his feast 
on the right day of the month, but 
“in the month which he had devised 
of its own heart’, i. e., precisely one 
month later than the then date of the 
feast in Judah. How does Dr. Kent 
deal with this? On page 261 he 
writes of Tabernacles: “Its date is left 
indeterminate in the pre-exilic codes. 
ea Int Kings xi a2 at as-stated 
that Jeroboam arranged that this feast 
should be observed in Northern Is- 
rael in the eighth instead of the sev- 
enth month, as was the custom in 
Judah”. The exact date in 1 Kings 
(fifteenth day), it will be observed, is 
here ignored. On the next page 
(262), under the heading “The Sa- 
cred Calendar of the Post-exilic Hier- 
archy”, we are told of the great festi- 
vals that “exact dates were now* fixed 
for each”, the passage in Kings hav- 
ing been forgotten. On page 272 
we get yet another account—or rather 
two other accounts—in a delightfully 
self-contradictory sentence. “Ezekiel 
was the first to fix the feast of taber- 
nacles on the fifteenth day of the sev- 


* Our italics. 
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enth month, xlv. 25, although the ref- 
erence in I Kings xii. 32, if it is pre- 
exilic, would indicate that this date 
was already established in Judah”. 
How Ezekiel could be the first to fix 
a date if it had been already estab- 
lished is not explained. Nor are we 
told how if Ezekiel had been the first 
to fix a date which was already es- 
tablished, it was possible later for a 
post-exilic writer now, i. €., appar- 
ently for the first time, to fix this ex- 
act date. As to the suggestion—if Dr. 
Kent really intends it—that 1 Kings 
Xil, is not pre-exilic, it should be no- 
ticed what this implies. It means that 
somebody deliberately invented the 
whole story about Jeroboam’s festival, 
well knowing that there was not a 
word of truth in it. It need scarcely 
be added that there is not a particle 
of foundation for any such position. 
Some more instances may be taken 
from Dr. Kent’s other remarks about 
Tabernacles on page 261: “At first it 
was apparently celebrated for only a 
day or two and at the local sanctuar- 
ies, cf. Judge xxi. 19, 1 Samia 
but the Deuteronomic lawgivers ex- 
tended it to a week and transferred it 
to the temple at Jerusalem. . . . Thus 
Solomon chose it for the dedication of 
his temple, 1 Kings xiii, 2, 65”. This 
passage contains more than one blun- 
der. In the first place, “the local 
sanctuaries” is due to Dr. Kent’s ina- 
bility to distinguish between an altar 
and the House of the Lord. Both his 
references (Judge xxi. 19; I Sam. i. 
3) are to Shiloh, the House where the 
Ark was situated, which, at the dates 
to which he refers, was the religious 
capital of Israel. Secondly, when Dr. 
Kent says that Tabernacles “was ap- 
parently celebrated for only a day or 


two”, he really means that there is 
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no evidence at all to justify this idea, 
but that it is what he chooses to be- 
lieve. Thirdly, when he writes that 
the Deuteronomic lawgivers extended 
it to a week, he is contradicting lis 
own reference to I Kings vili. 65, 
which runs as follows: “So Solomon 
held the feast at that time, and all 
Israel with him, a great congregation 
from the entering in of Hamath unto 
the brook of Egypt, before the Lorn 
our God, seven days and seven days, 
even fourteen days’. The extra days 
were due to the dedication, but it is 
abundantly clear that there was no 
room for anybody, who lived after 
Solomon, to extend the festival to 
seven days. And, fourthly, this chap- 
ter of Kings proves that a transfer to 
the Temple at Jerusalem would have 
been equally impossible for a lawgiver 
who lived subsequently to Solomon, 
inasmuch as in his days the festival 
was already celebrated there by all Is- 
rael ‘‘from the entering in of Hamath 
unto the brook of Egypt”. 

These examples have been taken al- 
most at random, and could be multi- 
plied indefinitely; but so many in- 
stances of Dr. Kent’s unreliability in 
matters of fact will come before us in 
the course of this article that it is un- 
necessary to insist upon it further at 
this moment. We proceed to consider 
some of his other characteristics. 

In the appendix at the end of the 
book there is something which Dr. 
Kent calls a “Selected Bibliography”. 
The principles (if any) of the select- 
ion are not at all clear; but it is not 
with this matter that we would deal. 
One portion of the bibliography is 
headed “Other Ancient Codes”. Now 
nobody who has any acquaintance 
with, for example, the Roman law, to 
which a number of the items in Dr. 
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Kent’s bibliography relate, could be- 
lieve, after reading his book, that he 
has studied these works. At one time 
we were of opinion that he might 
perhaps be acquainted with their cov- 
ers: but a curious blunder affords 
some evidence that in one instance, at 
any rate, Dr. Kent has penetrated a 
portion of the title-page. There is an 
excellent edition to Justinian’s Insti- 
tutes, by Dr. Moyle, and Dr. Kent de- 
sired to include this in his “Selected 
Bibliography”. The date he gives is 
1890, which, though he does not say 
so, is the date of the second edition 
of the book. Our own copy belongs 
to the third edition, and the only copy 
of the second edition we have been 
able to consult is no longer in its orig- 
inal cover. But it is not likely that ina 
point of this kind there is any differ- 
ence between the different editions. 
Now, on the cover, the third edition 
bears the legend “Imperatoris Justi- 
niani Institutiones’’, but the title-page 
has the fuller inscription “Imperatoris 
Justiniani Institutionwm Libri Quat- 
tuor’, Dr. Kent, who either knows 
no Latin or else handles the language 
with the recklessness that character- 
izes his biblical work, appears to have 
looked at the title-page, and, finding 
the first three words of the title in 
larger type than the rest, has taken 
them to be an adequate desig- 
nation of the book. Accordingly he 
prints ‘“Imperatoris Justiniani Institu- 
tionum”’, a genitivus pendens, which 
is neither Latin nor English. 
However, whether or not that be 
the correct account of the appearance 
of this remarkable title in the “Select- 
ed Bibliography”, we must point out 
that, coresponding to this portion 
“Other Ancient Codes”, there are a 
number of sentences scattered about 
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the book in which Dr. Kent appears to 
assume an acquaintance with legal 
literature which he does not possess. 
Thus he writes (Preface, p. vi.): 
“Nowhere in all legal literature can 
the genesis and growth of primitive 
law be traced so clearly as in Israel’s 
codes thus restored”. If and in so 
far as this may be intended to be a 
statement of fact, it is untrue, and 
would have been seen by Dr. Kent 
to be untrue had he taken the trouble 
to acquire some acquaintance with 
the literature relating to ancient law: 
if and in so far as it may be intended 
as an expression of opinion, it is un- 
sound, and would have been recog- 
nized by the Doctor as unsound in 
the like event: if and in so far as it is 
intended to be a mere puff, compar- 
able to the commendations that auc- 
tioneers bestow on the goods they sell, 
it is out of place in a book that should 
be scientific. In any case it inevitably 
produces a painful impression, which 
is deepened by such sentences as that 
which follows the one we have just 
quoted: “They [i. e., Israel’s codes 
thus restored] also represent the most 
important corner-stones of our mod- 
ern English laws and institutions and 
therefore challenge and richly reward 
the study of all legal and historical 
students”. What exactly Dr. Kent 
may intend to convey when he calls 
something the corner-stone of a law 
or institution, we cannot pretend 
to know: but from his remark about 
all legal and historical students he ap- 
parently means that English law is in 
some way founded on the Hebrew 
codes. If this be his meaning, the 
statement is utterly false. The influ- 
ence of the Pentateuchal legislation 
on English laws and institutions has 
been exceedingly slight. . 
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Again, on page 12, weread: “In the 
light of these studies, and of analog- 
ies among other kindred peoples, it is 
thus possible to trace definitely the 
processes by which Israel’s individual 
laws came into being”. This sentence 
is almost true if it be read in the op- 
posite sense to that intended by Dr. 
Kent. It is, in fact, the case that, in 
the light of legal studies and by the 
help of the comparative method, it 
is possible to go a long way to- 
wards tracing the origin and growth 
of Israelitish law: but that origin and 
growth are entirely different from 
what Dr. Kent conceives them to have 
been. In point of fact, legal studies 
render the Mosaic authenticity of the 
Pentateuchal legislation a matter of 
scientific certaimty. A very good in- 
stance of the way in which the growth 
of the law is made plain by compara- 
tive legal studies is to be found in the 
law of homicide, and accordingly we 
shall deal with this in some detail 
later on; but for the moment we 
would draw attention to another re- 
sult of Dr. Kent’s lack of legal knowl- 
edge. It constantly happens that he 
fails to detect passages that are of 
importance in legal history. The 
plan of his book is to collect the rel- 
evant materials on each separate 
legal topic, but it is astonishing how 
seldom he succeeds in doing so. He 
deals with murder, but he omits the 
case of Cain, with its important in- 
stances of outlawry as the punish- 
ment; with rape, but Dinah and the 
blood feud, so well attested all the 
world over, may be sought in vain; 
with adultery, and he leaves out all 
the instances in Genesis; with theft, 
but Rachel’s action and Benjamin’s 
alleged offense have never occurred to 
him; with tithes, but he says nothing 
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of Genesis xxviii. 22; with the in- 
struction of children, but he does 
not notice Exodus xiii. 8, 14, 15— 
and so on almost ad infinitum! 

After what has been said it will oc- 
casion no surprise if we add that, on 
reading the book, we have been led 
to think that in many cases Dr. Kent 
had not the vaguest understanding of 
the laws on which he professed to be 
commenting. This is the more ob- 
vious as, for some obscure reason, he 
has often printed his own paraphrase 
in the text in preference to a trans- 
lation. 


[These are but instances of the kind 
of criticism applied to Prof. Kent’s 
work through thirty more large oc- 
tavo pages, to which we refer the 
reader in The Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
in which he will find Mr. Wiener’s 
contentions amply sustained. The 
summation of the critic’s conclusions 
may be given in a paragraph or two. 
—Editor. | 

On page 125, pausing for a little 
in his argument, he says: 

“We have shown so fully that there is 
no topic related to Hebrew (or any other) 
law on which Dr. Kent is qualified either 


by his abilities or by his attainments or by 
his methods to express any opinion what- 
x x * 
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ever, that we should be prepared to close 
this review here: but the intrinsic interest 
and importance of the questions handled 
tempt us to touch upon some of them. 

“To undertake to tackle any question of 
Israelitish law without legal training, and 
access to the comparative material, is like 
attempting to demolish a first-class modern 
fortress with no more potent weapon than 
a pea-shooter”. 

His closing words are: 

“And here we must take our leave of Dr. 
Kent and his disgraceful publication. We 
have sought to set forth his leading char- 
acteristics impartially, without exaggera- 
tion, but also without extenuation; for in 
a case like this the plainest language is 
also the best. The exposure of errors 
which are likely to mislead the public is, 
sometimes, a duty which must be resolutely 
undertaken”. 


As the work in question is sent out 
with a taking title and with much 
laudation, we have made these citations 
in order to put our readers on their 
guard against being taken in by such 
empty pretensions. The same quali- 
ties are prominent here that have been 
shown, in this magazine, to character- 
ize the contents of Professor Kent’s 
voluminous works on the “Old Testa- 
ment”. Apparently his lack of knowl- 
edge of facts is surpassed only by his 
disregard of them and inability to in- 
terpret them.—Editor. 


* *e *k * 


The Age of Buried Cities—Miscalculations* 


“THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER ” 


Ud-nun, recently unearthed, is said 
to be as old as 8,000 B. C. On what 
fact is this claim founded? Chiefly 
the fact that the ruins lay below the 
ruins of other cities, so that shafts 
were sunk through eleven metres of 
earth below the piece of gold that be- 
longed to the age of Naram-Sin. It 
is assumed as certain that these lay- 


ers of earth and débris must have 
taken thousands of years to pile up to 
that extent. But how does the ex- 
plorer know how long such an ac- 
cummulation of sand and soil would 
require for its deposit? 

We are reminded of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s scientific calculation of the age 
of the Nile Valley. Because a piece 
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of pottery was found beneath thirty- 
nine feet of Nile mud, and because 
the annual deposit of Nile mud in 
Lyell’s day was three-thousandths of 
a foot, the great geologist calculated 
that it must have taken thirteen thou- 
sand years for this layer to form 
over that piece of pottery. Therefore 
man had lived and labored in Egypt 
thirteen, possibly sixty, milleniums 
ago. But an English engineer, Sir 
Robert Stephenson, went about eigh- 
teen feet deeper and was unkind 
enough to discover a brick bearing 
the stamp of Mahomet Ali, of the 
year 1818. How a guess crumbles 
before a fact! 


The same eminent authority in the 
realm of geology estimated that it 
must have required one hundred thou- 
sand years for the Delta to form at 
the mouth of our great Mississippi 
River. How much older must the 
earth be! But the United States Gov- 
ernment engineers, after repeated and 
careful measurements, found that the 
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Delta forms as much as 262 feet in a 
year. The whole might, therefore, 
have been formed in four thousand 
years. 


*In the case of buried cities, we have 


had occasion to show that at least two 
fatal assumptions enter into all the ex- 
treme conclusions concerning the extreme 
antiquity of Babylonian ruins of cities and 
temples: the baselessness of the date as- 
signed to the age of Naram-Sin which is 
made a point of departure; the lack of en- 
during quality in the material, sun-dried 
bricks, which went back to dust or mud 
sometimes in less than a generation. 

The elements in the illustrative instances 
of the Nile valley and the Mississippi delta 
are equally uncertain. When the book re- 
ferred to above, Lyell’s “Antiquity of 
Man”, first came out, we had the privilege 
of going over it critically with that emi- 
nent “Authority”, the late Arnold Guyot; 
and were shown what extensive conclusions 
were drawn from the slenderest premises. 
The case of the brick in the Nile illustrates 
the ease with which so-called scientific men 
make such miscalculations when—they wish 
to. The main question asked in this in- 
stance should have been, not, “How long 
will it take the Nile to deposit so many 
feet of alluvium over a piece of pottery or 
a brick?” but, “How long will it take a 
brick to sink so many feet in a quagmire?” 
Caution in inference, as well as careful ob- 
servation of facts, is requisite in order to 
pir grep Lig ths2 results”.—Editor. 


Professor C. R. Gregory’s Book on the New Testament 


In a brief Book Notice in our Feb- 
ruary issue (p. 96), Professor A. T. 
Robertson called attention to Dr. 
Gregory’s work on the “Text and 
Canon of the New Testament”. The 
notice emphasized the “learning” of 
the author; but had nothing to say of 
his Biblical and theological stand- 
point which, as is well known to 
those acquainted with his writings, 
or who heard his lectures when he 
was in this country several years ago, 
is not that of “conservative” American 
scholars. 

Our attention has been called to the 
fact that the notice referred to is 
liable—owing to its brevity and its 


omissions—to lead to a misapprehen- 
sion of the attitude of the book in 
question towards the Scriptures, and 
perhaps to an undervaluation of the 
information it contains. We _ there- 
fore take occasion to add some para- 
graphs that will shed light on these 
two points. 

1. The View-point of the Book.— 
This is the substance of some “Notes” 
sent to the Editor by a subscriber. 


To the Editor: 
Prof. Robertson’s criticism of Cas- 
par René Gregory’s Canon and Text 


of the New Testament gave me so 
high an opinion of the book that I 
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have borrowed it, and begun its ex- 
amination. The Canon does not in- 
terest me, and I have not glanced at 
that part, the Text being the part that 
claims my special attention. 

I think after a hurried examination 
that the critic rates the Professor too 
high on the score of soundness. He 
says that, excepting Gregory’s views 
of 2nd Peter, “one can commend the 
work of the learned Leipsic professor 
with great heartiness’. As this lies 
in your line rather than mine, who 
have no calling to review books, I 
beg leave to call your attention to 
what I fear is a high rating of a 
work that is thoroughly rationalistic 
—and which carries with it the com- 
mendation of The Bible Student and 
Teacher. My impression of the book, 
after an initial and cursory examina- 
tion which I began hopefully, is that 
the man does not believe in the in- 
spiration of Scripture at all, and is 
in full accord with the general tone 
of “The International Theological Li- 
brary’. He speaks of seven disputed 
books as declaratively endorsed by 
the Protestant Churches, one of 
which is the Song of Songs, of course. 


I can not lay my hands on a few 
notes I made; but that does not mat- 
ter, as I wish simply to call your at- 
tention to a tainted volume that goes 
out with the God-speed of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, excepting only 
the doubts about Second Peter; and 
which The American Messenger for 
February or March (Dr. Lewis, I 
suppose) enthusiastically commends, 
with the sole caveat, that “with some 
of his opinions there will be dissent”. 
Indeed, Lewis commends it so very, 
very highly, that I should have 
strained a point and bought it, except 
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for the price. So I borrowed it from 
Dr. H—. I think it is doubtful 
enough to require looking into. 

My impression, thus far, is that the 
book is one that will sadly undermine 
the faith of half the men, the young 
men especially, who read it. Of 
course our Seminary students will be 
likely to be advised to buy it. I am 
sure it has not the ring of evangelical 
truth about it. For instance, the au- 
thor says that the Book of Revelation 
ts a Jewish Dream-book, to which a 
Christian hand put a beginning and 
an ending. And his mode of pro- 
cedure is like that of Ernest Rénan: 
to set out modestly with a plausible 
supposition, which ere long he as- 
sumes for truth. I greatly fear that 
it is a book that “will overthrow the 
faith of some’—or rather many— 
not by direct assault, or by assault of 
any kind, but by plausible supposi- 
tions adroitly and takingly put for- 
ward, Please look into it. I beg you 
to do so, while intending to do so 
myself. It is not a book I should rec- 
ommend to the uninitiated. 

Yours Sincerely. 


2. Suggestions of the Valuable In- 
formation and Learning of the Book. 
—These are taken from the Saturday 
Review of the New York Times, for 
February 22, 1908. The secular 
critic, of course, does not have much 
to say on the attitude of the Author 
towards the Bible, which may pass 
for “conservative” in Germany, but 
not in America. On that point the 
subscriber who writes to us is evi- 
dently correct. Bearing in mind this 
consideration, the extracts from the 
Times will be helpful. 

“As to scholarship, Dr. Gregory, 
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Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the University of Leipsic, an Ameri- 
can by birth, is in the first rank of 
New Testament scholars. No man 
living knows more than he in his 
special field. As to style, German 
scholarship and German _ residence 
have not injured its clearness. It is 
simple, luminous, often humorous, 
and always interesting. The book will 
not only attract the scholar, but should 
interest every intelligent man who 
wants to understand the process by 
which the New Testament was form- 
ed, and the process by which it has 
been handed down to us to-day. 

“The work is in two parts, the di- 
vision being indicated in the title. 
The first part deals with the forma- 
tion of the ‘“canon’—that is, with the 
process by which the several books 
were brought together, and accepted 
as “Scripture”. Prof. Gregory’s main 
contention is that, strictly speaking, 
there never was a real ‘“‘canon’’; that 
is, there never was a positive rule or 
an ecclesiastical decision by which the 
canonical right of the various books 
was determined. They gradually 
forced their way, and were slowly ac- 
cepted. The list or canon can hardly 
be said to have been finally closed un- 
til the period of the Reformation. Yet 
the authentic character of nearly all 
the writings can be firmly established. 
With very few exceptions they date 
from the first century. 

“Especially valuable is Dr. Greg- 
ory’s discussion as to the value of tra- 
dition, and its ability to cover long 
periods of time. He points out a case 
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the lives and testimony of two men 
covered a period of one hundred and 
seventy-two years. Such connections 
abound in the early Church, and give 
us firm ground for accepting the gen- 
uineness of nearly all the New Testa- 
ment writings. 

“Scarcely less interesting is the dis- 
cussion of the text, and its preserva- 
tion. We are told about early meth- 
ods of writing and of bookmaking, 
about papyrus, and about the parch- 
ment copies which were afterwards 
made. Then the age and character of 
all the existing ancient copies are 
clearly discussed. The result is most 
reassuring. A flood of light exists as 
to the original text. The doubtful 
passages are very few. The author 
agrees thoroughly with Dr. Hort’s 
opinion that the substantial variations 
“can hardly form more than a thou- 
sandth part of the entire text”. Of 
a New Testament of five hundred 
pages about half a page will contain 
all the variations that are of any seri- 
ous importance”. 


For the profitable reading of this 
book—as is the case with most of the 
theological works imported from Ger- 
many—there is required a large meas- 
ure of mental maturity, a thorough 
grounding in the Evangelical view of 
the Scriptures and a wide acquaint- 
ance with that special department of 
Biblical knowledge. One without this 
preparation is likely to be swept off 
his feet by the positive assertions of 
such strong and “learned” men, e. g., 


as Harnack and Weiss. 
* * x 
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Christianity and the Resurrection of Christ* 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. Warrietp, D.D., LL.D., Princeron, N. Te 


The opening verses of the second chapter 
of the Second Epistle of Timothy are in 
essence a comprehensive exhortation to 
faithfulness. The Apostle Paul was lying 
imprisoned at Rome, with expectation of 
no other issue than death. The infant 
church had fallen upon perilous times. False 
teachers were assailing the very essence of 
the Gospel. Defection had invaded the in- 
nermost circle of the Apostle’s companions. 
Treachery had attacked his own person. 
Over against all these dreadful manifesta- 
tions of impending destruction, he strenu- 
ously exhorts his own son in faith, Timo- 
thy, to steadfast faithfulness: faithfulness 
to himself, faithfulness to the cause he had 
at heart, faithfulness to the truth as he 
preached it, faithfulness to Jesus Christ, 
their common Redeemer and Lord. 

The temptations to unfaithfulness by 
which Timothy was assailed were very 
numerous and very specious. Many good 
men had fallen and were falling victims to 
them. The perverted teachings of the er- 
rorists of the day were urged with great 
show of learning and eminent plausibility. 
And they were announced with a fine 
scorn which openly declared that only dull 
wits could rest in the crude ideas with 
which Paul had faced the world—and lost. 
The sword of persecution had been ruth- 
lessly unsheathed, and sufferings and a 
cruel death watched in the way of those 
who would fain walk in the path Paul had 
broken out. It seemed as if the whole 
fabric which the Apostle had built up at 
such cost of labor and pain was about to 
fall about his ears. 

Paul does not for a moment, however, 
lose courage, either for himself, or for his 
faithful followers. But neither does he 
seek to involve Timothy unwittingly in the 
difficulties and dangers in which he found 
himself. He rather bids him first of all to 
count the whole cost. And then he points 
him to a source of strength which will sup- 
ply all his needs. We called the passage 


*Some of the closing paragraphs of this article 
are repeated, in substance, from an article printed 
several years ago in The Homiletic Review. 


an exhortation. We might better call it, 
more specifically, an encouragement. And 
the encouragement culminates in a very re- 
markable sentence. This sentence is preg- 
nant enough to reveal at once the central 
thought of Paul’s Gospel and the citadel of 
his own strength. Amid all the surround- 
ing temptations, all the encompassing dan- 
gers, Paul bids Timothy to bear in mind, 
as the sufficing source of abounding 
strength, the great central doctrine,—or 
rather, let us say, the great central fact— 
of his preaching, of his faith, of his life. 
And he enunciates this great fact, in these 
words: Jesus Christ raised from the dead, 
of the seed of David. 

It is of course to the glorified Jesus that 
Paul directs his own and Timothy’s gaze. 
Or, to be more specific, it is to the regal 
lordship of the resurrected Jesus that he 
points as the Christian’s strength and sup- 
port. The language is compressed to the 
extremity of Greek conciseness. It is diffi- 
cult to convey its full force except in di- 
luted paraphrase. Paul bids Timothy in 
the midst of all the besetting perplexities 
and dangers which encompassed him to 
strengthen his heart by bearing constantly 
in remembrance, not Jesus Christ simplici- 
ter, but Jesus Christ, conceived specifically 
as the Lord of the Universe. And, again, 
not as the Lord of the Universe simtpliciter, 
but as the Lord of the Universe who has 
been dead, but now lives again and abides 
forever in the power of an endless life; as 
the royal Seed of David ascended in tri- 
umph to His eternal throne. It is not from 
the exaltation of Jesus alone, let us observe, 
that Paul draws and would have Timothy 
draw strength to endure in the crisis which 
had fallen upon their lives. It is to the 
contrast between the past humiliation and 
the present glory of the exalted Lord that 
he directs his eyes. He does not say sim- 
ply, “Bear in mind that Jesus Christ sits 
on the throne of the Universe and all things 
are under His feet”, although of course it 
is the universal dominion of Jesus which 
gives its force to the exhortation. He says, 
“Bear in mind that Jesus Christ has been 
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raised from the dead, of the seed of David 

that it is he that died, who, raised 
from the dead, sits as eternal King in the 
heavens”. No doubt a part of the Apos- 
tle’s object in this allusion to the Resur- 
rection of the exalted Lord is to institute 
a connection between Jesus Christ and his 
followers, that they may become imitators 
of Him. They, the viatores, may see in 
Him, the consummator, one who like them 
had Himself been viator, and may be ex- 
cited to follow after Him that they too 
may in due time become consummatores 
But the nerve of the exhortation, obvi- 
ously does not lie in this, as the very lan- 
guage in which it is couched sufficiently 
avouches. How could Timothy imitate our 
Lord in being of the Seed of David? How 
could he imitate Him by ascending the 
throne of the Universe? Fundamentally 
the Apostle is pointing to Christ not as our 
example but as our almighty Savior. He 
means to adduce the great things about 
Him. And the central one of the great 
things he adduces about Him is that He 
has been raised from the dead. 

It is not to be overlooked, of course, that 
Paul adverts to the resurrection of Christ 
here with his mind absorbed not so much 
in the act of His rising as in its issues. 
“Bear in mind”, he says, “Jesus Christ, as 
one who has been raised from the dead”; 
that is to say, as one who could not be 
holden of the grave but has burst the 
bonds of death, and lo! He lives for ever- 
more. But neither can it be overlooked 
that it is specifically to the resurrection, 
which is an act, that he adverts; and that 
he adverts to it in such a manner as to 
make it manifest that the fact of the resur- 
rection of Christ held a place in his Gospel 
which deserves to be called nothing less 
than central. The exalted Christ is con- 
ceived by him distinctly as the resurrected 
Jesus; and it is clear that, had there been 
no resurrection of Jesus, Paul would not 
have known how to point Timothy to the 
exalted Christ as the source of his strength 
to face with courage the hardships and 
defeats of life. From this great fact, he 
derives therefore the very phraseology with 
which he exhorts Timothy, with rich refer- 
ence to all that is involved in Christ our 
Forerunner, to die with his Lord that he 
might also live with Him, to endure with 


Him that he might also reign with Him. 
To Paul, it is clear, the resurrection of 
Christ was the hinge on which turned all 
his hopes and all his confidence, in life and 
also in death. 


Now, there is a sense in which it is of 
no special importance to lay stress on the 
place which the resurrection of Christ held 
in Paul’s thought and preaching. In this 
sense, to wit: that nobody doubts that it 
was central to Paul’s Gospel. It would 
seem impossible, in fact, to read the New 
Testament and miss observing that not 
only to Paul, but to the whole body of the 
founders of Christianity, the conviction 
of the reality of Christ’s bodily resurrec- 
tion entered into the very basis of their 
faith. The fact is broadly spread upon the 
surface of the New Testament record. Our 
Lord Himself deliberately staked His whole 
claim to the credit of men upon His resur- 
rection. When asked for a sign He point- 
ed to this sign as His single and sufficient 
credential (Jno. ii. 19; Matt. xii. 40). The 
earliest preachers of the Gospel conceived 
witnessing to the resurrection of their 
Master as their primary function (Acts i. 
22; M1. 323. iv. 333 x. 423) Xvi elope 
lively hope and _ steadfast faith which 
sprung up in them, they ascribed to its 
power (1 Peti i. 3, 203 i. 2i)oeebaune 
whole Gospel was the Gospel of the Risen 
Saviour: to His call he ascribed his Apos- 
tleship; and to His working all the mani- 
festations of the Christian faith and life. 

There are in. particular two passages in 
Paul’s epistles, which reveal in an almost 
startling way, the supreme place which 
was ascribed to the resurrection of- Christ 
by the first believers in the Gospel. 

In a context of very special vigor he de- 
clares roundly that “if Christ hath not been 
raised” the Apostolic preaching and the 
Christian faith are alike vanity, and those 
who have believed in Christ lie yet unre- 
lieved of their sins (1 Cor. xv. 14-17). 
His meaning is that the resurrection of 
Christ occupied the center of the Gospel 
which was preached alike by him and all 
the Apostles, and which had been received 
by all Christians. If, then, this resurrec- 
tion should prove to be not a real occur-— 
rence, the preachers of the Gospel are con- | 
victed of being false-witnesses of God; the 
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faith founded on their preaching is proved 
an empty thing; and the hopes conceived 
on its basis are rendered void. Here Paul 
implicates with himself the whole Christian 
community, teachers and taught alike, as 
suspending the truth of Christianity on the 
reality of the resurrection of Christ. And 
so confident is he of universal agreement 
in the indispensableness of this fact to the 
integrity of the Christian message, that he 
uses it for his sole fulcrum for prying back 
the doctrine of the resurrection of believers 
into its proper place in the faith of his 
sceptical readers. “If dead men are not 
raised, neither hath Christ been raised”, is 
his sole argument. And he plies this argu- 
ment with the air of a man who knows 
full well that no one who calls himself a 
Christian will tolerate that conclusion. The 
fact that Christ has been raised lay firmly 
embedded in the depths of the Christian 
consciousness. 

In some respects even more striking are 
the implications of such phraseology as 
meets us in a passage like Phil. iii. to. 
Here the Apostle is contrasting all the 
“gains” of the flesh with the one great 
“gain” of the Spirit—Christ Jesus the Lord. 
As over against “the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, his Lord”, he 
declares that he esteems “all things” as but 
refuse,—the heap of leavings from the feast 
which is swept from the table for the dogs, 
—if only he may “gain Christ and be found 
in Him”; if only, he repeats, he may “know 
Him, and the power of His resurrection, 
and the fellowship of His sufferings, be- 
coming conformed unto His death; if by 
any means he may attain to the resurrec- 
tion from the dead”. The structure of the 
sentence requires us to recognize the very 
essence of the saving efficacy of Christ as 
resident in “the power of His resurrec- 
tion”. It is through the power exerted by 
His resurrection that His saving work 
takes effect on men. That is to say, Paul 
discovers the center of gravity of the Chris- 
tian hope no less than of the Christian 
faith in the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ. And of the Christian life as well. 
From the great fact that Christ has risen 
from the dead, proceed all the influences 
by which Christians are made in life and 
attainment, here and hereafter, like Him. 
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In the face of such evidence, spread 
broadcast over the New Testament, no one 
has been able to question that the founders 
of Christianity entrenched themselves in 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection as the cen- 
tral proclamation. We do not need to lay 
stress, therefore, on its implication in 
such a passage as 2 Tim. ii. 8, as if we 
were seeking proof for a doubtful or even 
for a doubted fact. The importance of 
our laying stress on its implication there 
and its open assertion throughout the New 
Testament, is that we may be able to esti- 
mate the real significance of a very wide- 
spread tendency which has arisen in our 
own time to question the importance of this 
event on which the founders of Christianity 
laid such great emphasis, and to which 
they attached such palmary conseqtience. 
If nobody doubts that the first preachers 
of the Gospel esteemed the resurrection of 
Christ the foundation-stone of their procla- 
mation, the chief stay of their faith and 
hope alike; there are nevertheless many 
who do not hesitate to declare roundly that 
the first preachers of the Gospel were 
grossly deceived in so esteeming it. This 
is an inevitable sequence, indeed, of the 
chariness with respect to the supernatural 
which so strongly characterizes our mod- 
ern world. The “unmiraculous Christian- 
ity’ which has, in one or another of its 
modes of conception, grown so fashionable 
in our day, as it could scarcely allow that 
the most stupendous of all miracles really 
lay at the basis of Christianity in its his- 
torical origins, so can not possibly allow 
that confidence in the reality of this. stu- 
pendous miracle lies to-day at the founda- 
tion of the Christian’s life and hope. To 
allow these things would be to confess that 
Christianity is through and through a su- 
pernatural religion—supernatural in its ori- 
gin, supernatural in its sanctions, super nat- 
ural in its operations on the world. And 
then,—what would become of “unmiracu- 
lous Christianity” ? 

Accordingly we have now, for more than 
a whole generation, been told over and 
over again, and with ever increasing strid- 
ency of voice, that it makes no manner of 
difference whether Jesus rose from the 
dead or not. The main fact, we are told, 
is not whether that body that was laid in 
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the tomb was resuscitated. Of what relig- 
ious value, we are asked, can that purely 
physical fact be to any man? The main 
fact is that Jesus—that Jesus who lived in 
the world a life of such transcendent at- 
tractiveness, going about doing good, and 
by His unshaken and unshakable faith in 
providence revealed to men the love of a 
Father God; this Jesus, though He under- 
went the inevitable experience of change 
which men call death—yet still lives. 
Lives! Lives in His Church; or at least 
lives in that heaven to which He pointed 
us as the home of our Father, and to which 
we may all follow Him from the evils of 
this life; or at least lives in the influence 
which His beautiful and inspiring life still 
exerts on His followers and through them 
on the world. This, this, we are told, is the 
fact of real religious value; the only fact 
upon which the religious emotions can take 
hold; by which the religious life can be 
quickened; and through which we may be 
impelled to religious effort and strength- 
ened in religious endurance. 

The beauty of the language in which 
these assertions are clothed and the fervor 
of religious feeling with which they are suf- 
fused, must not be permitted to blind us to 
the real issue that is raised by them. This 
is not whether our faith is grounded in a 
mere resuscitation of a dead man two 
thousand years ago, or rather in a living 
Lord reigning in the heavens. It is not 
the peculiarity of this new view that it 
focuses men’s eyes on the glorified Jesus 
or bids them to look to Him for their in- 
spiration and strength. That is what the 
Apostles did, and what all since the Apos- 
tles, who have followed in their footsteps, 
have done. Paul did not say to Timothy 
merely, “Remember that Jesus Christ, when 
he died, rose again from the dead”,—al- 
though to have said that would have been 
to have said much. Directing Timothy’s 
eyes to the glorified Jesus, reigning in 
power in the heavens, he said: “Remember 
Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, of the 
seed of David’. It is not, then, the pecu- 
liarity of the new view that it has discov- 
ered the living and reigning Christ. The 
living and reigning Christ has always been 
the object of the adoring faith of Chris- 
tians. It is its pecularity, that it neglects 
or denies the resurrected Christ. 
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It does not pretend that in neglecting or 
denying the resurrected Christ it does not 
break with the entirety of historical Chris- 
tianity. It freely allows that the apostles 
firmly believed in a resurrected Christ, 
and that, following the Apostles, Christians 
up to today have firmly believed in a 
resurrected Christ: and it freely allows that 
this firm belief in a resurrected Christ has 
been the source of much of the enthusiasm 
of Christian faith and of the success of the 
Christian propaganda through all the ages. 
But it hardly affirms that this emphasis on 
the resurrected Christ nevertheless involves 
gross confusion—no less a confusion than 
that of the kernel with the husk. And it 


stoutly maintains that the time has 
come to shell off the husk and keep 
the kernel only. Religious belief, we 


are told, cannot possibly rest on or be 
inseparably connected with a mere oc- 
currence in time and space. What others 
have seen in a different age from ours— 
what is that to us? That Jesus rose from 
the dead two thousand years ago and was 
seen of men—how can that concern us to- 
day? All that can possibly be of any sig- 
nificance to us is that He was “not swal- 
lowed up in death; but passed through suf- 
fering and death to glory, that is, to life, 
power and honor”. “Faith has nothing 
to do with the knowledge of the form in 
which Jesus lives, but with the conviction 
that He is the living Lord”. 

Here now is a brand-new conception of 
the matter, standing in express contrast, 
and in expressly acknowledged contrast, 
with the conception of the founders, and 
hitherto of the whole body of the adherents 
of Christianity. It is the outgrowth, as has 
been already hinted, of a distaste for the 
supernatural. To get rid of the supernat- 
ural in the origins of Christianity, its en- 
tire historical character is surrendered. 
The Christianity now to be proclaimed is 
to be confessedly a “new Christianity’—a 
different Christianity from any which has 
ever heretofore existed on the face of the 
earth. And its novelty consists in this, 
that it is to have no roots in historical oc- 
currences of any kind whatever. Religious 
belief, we are told, must be independent of 
all mere facts. We must not forget that. 
the professed purpose of this new determi- 
nation of the relation of Christianity to 
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fact, is to save Christianity. If Christian- 
ity is independent of all historical facts, 
why, it is clear that it can not be assailed 
through the medium of historical criticism. 
Let criticism reconstruct the historical cir- 
cumstances which have been connected with 
its origin as it may; it can not touch this 
Christianity which stands out of relation 
to all historical occurrences whatever. 
Doubtless it would be a great relief to 
many minds to be emancipated thus from 
all fear of historical criticism. But it is 
certainly a great price we are asked to pay 
for this emancipation. The price, indeed, 
is no less a one than Christianity itself. 
For the obvious effect of the detachment 
of Christianity from all historical fact, is 
to dismiss Christianity out of the realm of 
fact. And Christianity is a “historical re- 
ligion”. 

A “Christianity” wholly unrelated to his- 
torical occurrences is, in a word, just no 
Christianity at all. Religion—yes, man 
may have religion without historical facts 
to build upon, for man is a religious ani- 
mal and can no more escape from religion 
than he can escape from any other of his 
persistent instincts. He may still, by the 
grace of God, know something of God, and 
the soul, moral responsibility and immor- 
tality. But do not even the heathen know 
the same? And what have we more than 
they? We may still call by the name of 
“Christianity” the tattered rags of natural 
religion which may be left us when we 
have cast away all the facts which consti- 
tute Christianity—the age-long preparation 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God, the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, His aton- 
ing death on the Cross, His rising again on 
the third day, and His ascension to heaven; 
the descent of the Spirit on the Pente- 
costal birth-day of the Church. But to do 
so is to outrage all the proprieties of hon- 
est nomenclature. For “Christianity” is 
not a mere synonym of “religion”, but is a 
specific form of religion, determined in its 
peculiarity by the great series of historical 
occurrences which constitute the redemp- 
tive work of God in this sinful world; 
among which occurrences the resurrection 
of Christ holds its substantial and in some 
respects the key position. 

The impossibility of sustaining anything 
which can be called “Christianity” without 


embracing in it historical facts may be il- 
lustrated by the difficulty which is found 
by men who talk of freeing Christianity 
from its dependence on facts, in carrying 
out their program. For do they not bid us 
to abstract our minds, indeed, from that 
imagined resuscitation that occurred in 
Palestine (if it occurred at all) two thou- 
sand years ago, but to focus them never- 
theless on the living Jesus, who has sur- 
vived death and still lives in heaven? Do 
they forget that when they say “Jesus”, 
they say “history’? Who is this 
“Jesus” who still lives in heaven, 
having passed through death, is to be 
our inspiration? Did he once live on 
earth? And living on earth, did he not 
manifest that unwavering faith in provi- 
dence which reveals the Father God to us? 
Otherwise what is it to us that He “still” 
lives in Heaven? To be free from the en- 
tanglements of history, to be delivered 
from the assaults of historical criticism, it 
is not enough to cease to care for such 
facts as His resurrection. We must cease 
to care for the whole fact of “Jesus”. 
Jesus is a historical figure. What He was, 
no less than what He did, is a matter of 
historical fact. When we turn our backs 
on historical facts as of no significance to 
our “Christianity”, we must turn our backs 
as well on Jesus—any “Jesus” we choose 
to rescue for ourselves from the hands of 
historical criticism. He who would have a 
really “unhistorical Christianity” must have 
no “Jesus” whether on earth or in heaven. 
And surely a Christianity without a “Jesus” 
is just no Christianity at all. 

Christianity then stands or falls with the 
historical facts which, we do not say merely 
accompanied its advent into the world, but 
have given it its specific form as a religion. 
These historical facts constitute its sub- 
stance, and to be indifferent to them is to 
be indifferent to the very substance of 
Christianity. In these circumstances it is 
a dangerous proceeding to declare this or 
that one of them of no significance to the 
Christian religion. Especially is it a dan- 
gerous proceeding to single out for this 
declaration, one in which the founders of 
Christianity found so much significance as 
they found in the resurrection of Christ. 
When Paul says to us, not “Remember 
Jesus Christ enthroned in heaven”, but 
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“Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead, of the seed of David”, we surely may 
pause to think a moment before we allow 
ourselves to say, shortly, “It is of no im- 
portance whether He rose from the dead 
or not”. 


And if we pause and think a moment, we 
certainly shall not fail to set our seal to 
Paul’s judgment of the significance of His 
rising from the dead to the Christian relig- 
ion. For once let us cast our minds over 
the real place which the resurrection of 
Christ holds in the Christian system, and 
we shall not easily escape the conviction 
that this fact/is fundamental to its entire 
message. It will in any event repay us to 
recall in rapid survey the various ways in 
which it evinces itself as lying at the basis 
of all our hope and of all the hope of the 
world. 

It is natural to think, first of all, of the 
place of this great fact in Christian apolo- 
getics. Opinions may conceivably differ 
whether it would have been possible to be- 
lieve in Christianity as a supernaturally 
given religion if Christ had remained 
holden of the grave. But it is scarcely dis- 
putable that the fact that He did rise again, 
being once established, supplies an irre- 
fragable demonstration of the supernat- 
ural origin of Christianity, of the validity 
of Christ’s claim to be the Son of God, 
and of the trustworthiness of His teaching 
as a Messenger from God to man. In the 
light of this stupendous miracle, all hesita- 
tion with respect to the supernatural ac- 
companiments of the life that preceded it, 
or of the succeeding establishment of the 
religion to which its seal had been set,— 
nay, of the whole preparation for the com- 
ing of the Messenger of God who was to 
live and die and rise again, and of the 
whole issue of His life and death and res- 
urrection—becomes at once unreasonable 
and absurd. The religion of Christ is 
stamped at once from heaven as divine, 
and all marks of divinity in its preparation, 
accompaniments and sequences become at 
once congruous and natural. From the 
empty grave of Jesus the enemies of the 
cross turn away in unconcealable dismay. 
Christ has risen from the dead! After two 
thousand years of the most determined as- 
sault upon the evidence which demonstrates 


it, that fact stands. And so long as it 
stands, Christianity, too, must stand as the 
one supernatural religion. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ is the fundamental apologeti- 
cal fact of Christianity. 

But it holds no mere fundamental place 
in Christian apologetics than in the revela- 
tion of life and immortality which Chris- 
tianity brings to a dying world. By it the 
veil was lifted and men were permitted 
to see the reality of that other world to 
which we are all journeying. The whole 
relation they bore to life and death and 
the life beyond death, was revolutionized 
to those who saw Him and companied 
with Him after He had risen from the 
dead. Death had no longer any terrors for 
them; they no longer needed to believe, 
they knew, that there was life on the other 
side of death; that the grave was but a 
sojourning place and, though their earthly 
tent-dwelling were dissolved, they had a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. And we 
who have come later may see with their 
eyes and handle with their hands the Word 


of Life. We can no longer speak of a 
bourne from which no traveller ever 
returns. The resurrection of Christ has 


broken the middle-wall of partition down 
and only a veil now separates earth from 
heaven. That He who has died has been 
raised again and now lives in the com- 
pleteness of His humanity is the funda- 
mental fact in the revelation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of immortality. 


Equally fundamental is the place which 
Christ’s resurrection occupies relatively to 
our confidence in His claims, His teach- 
ings and His promises. The Lord of Life 
could not succumb to death. Had He not 
risen, could we have believed Him when 
He “made Himself equal with God?” By 
His resurrection he set a seal on all the 
instructions which He gave and on all the 
hopes which He awakened. Had the one 
sign which He chose failed, would not 
His declarations have all failed with it? 
Is it nothing to us that He who said 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest’; 
who has promised to be with those who 
trust Him “always, even unto the end of 
the world”; who has announced to us the 
forgiveness of sins; has proved that He 
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had power to lay down his life and to take 
it again? Whether is it easier to say 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee’, or, “to say, 
Arise and walk’? That He could not be 
holden of death but arose in the power 


of a deathless life gives us to know that: 


the Son of Man has power to forgive sins. 

And there is a yet deeper truth: the 
resurrection of Christ is fundamental to 
the Christian’s assurances that Christ's 
work is complete and redemption is ac- 
complished. It is not enough that we 
should be able to say, “He was delivered 
up for our trespasses’”. We must be able 
to add, “He was raised for our justifica- 
tion’. Else what would enable us to say, 
He was able to pay the penalty He had 
undertaken? That He died manifests His 
love, and His willingness to save. It is his 
rising again that manifests his power 
and his ability to save. We can not 
be saved by a dead Christ, who un- 
dertook but could not perform, and 
who still lies under the Syrian sky, an- 
other martyr of impotent love. To save, 
He must pass not merely to but through 
death. If the penalty was fully paid, it 
can not have broken Him, it must needs 
have been broken upon Him. The resur- 
rection of Christ is thus the indispensable 
evidence of His completed work, of His 
accomplished redemption. It is only be- 
cause He rose from the dead that we 
know that the ransom He offered was 
sufficient, the sacrifice was accepted, and 
that we are His purchased possession. In 
one word, the resurrection of Christ is 
fundamental to the Christian hope and the 
Christian confidence. 

It is fudamental, therefore, to our ex- 
pectation of ourselves rising from the 
dead. Because Christ has risen, we no 
more judge that “if one died for all, then 
all died”, “that the body of sin might be 
done away”, than that having died with 
Him “we shall also live with Him’. His 
resurrection drags ours in its train. In 
His rising He conquered death and pre- 
sented to God in His own person the first- 
fruits of the victory over the grave. In 
His rising we have the earnest and pledge 
of our rising: “for if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
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also that are fallen asleep in Jesus, will He 
bring with Him”. Had Christ not risen 
could we nourish so great a hope? Could 
we believe that what is sown in corruption 
shall be raised in incorruption; what is 
sown in dishonor, shall be raised in glory; 
what is sown in weakness, shall be raised 
in power; what is sown a body under the 
dominance of a sinful self, shall be raised 
a body wholly determined by the Spirit of 
God? 

Last of all, to revert to the suggestion 
of the words of Paul with which we began, 
in the resurrection of Christ we have the 
assurance that He is the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, whose right it is to rule and in 
whose hands are gathered the reins of the 
universe. Without it we could believe in 
His love; He died for us. We could be- 
lieve in His continued life beyond the tomb; 
who does not live after death? It might 
even be possible that we should believe in 
His victory over evil; for it might be con- 
ceived that one should be holy, and yet 
involved in the working of a universal law. 
But had he not risen, could we believe 
Him enthroned in heaven, Lord of all? 
Himself subject to death; Himself the help 
less prisoner of the grave; does He differ 
in kind from that endless procession of the 
slaves of death journeying with Him 
through the world to the one inevitable 
end? If it is fundamental to Christianity 
that Jesus should be Lord of all; that God 
should have highly exalted Him and given 
Him the name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, and every tongue confess Him Lord; 
then it is fundamental to Christianity that 
death too should be subject to Him and it 
should not be possible for Him to see cor- 
ruption. This last enemy too He must 
needs, as Paul asserts, put under His feet; 
and it is because He has put the last 
enemy under His feet that we can say with 
such energy of conviction that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord,—yea, not even 
death itself,—and that nothing can harm 
us and nothing take away our peace. 
Surely for death-smitten men it were well 
to “remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead, of the seed of David”! 
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Rev. J. M. Witson, D.D., WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SEAT- 
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The problem of the Christian Church in 
one sense is already solved. The Head of 
the Church has redeemed it and will pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 
He shall reign from sea to sea and from 
the River unto the ends of the earth. The 
kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. 

In another sense, however, the problem 
of the Christian Church is one of deepest 
solicitude. The last days have come, and, 
according to the Apostles, these are to be 
perilous times, days in which false teachers 
shall bring in destructive heresies, denying 
the Lord that bought them, ungodly men, 
turning the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness and denying the Master and Lord, 
Jesus Christ. At this present time there 
are foes within the Church, many of whom 
flare very professed friends; and there are 
foes without who are entrenched and 
threaten the very extermination of the 
Christian religion. The indifference of 
professing Christians, the anti-Christian 
sentiments expressed by followers of Christ, 
and the prevalence of graft and Sabbath 
desecration, of materialism, pantheism and 
anti-Christian socialism, are a part of the 
irrepressible conflict against the Kingdom 
of God. 

It is therefore becoming, in inducting you 
into these two important professorships, to 
be leaders in Christian education and par- 
ticularly in fitting young men for the Gos- 
pel ministry, to urge upon you the Apos- 
tolic exhortation, “Contend Earnestly for 
the Faith”. Enter upon and perform your 
duties as the athlete in the arena, or the 
soldier on the battle-field. Contend for 
that faith, the great essentials of Christian- 
ity once for all delivered to the saints and 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

First of all, Contend Earnestly for the 
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Historic Facts contained in the Word of 
God. 

More than one-half of Sacred Writ is 
history. The Primeval period covers the 
creation, and apostasy of man, the deluge 
and the dispersion; the Patriarchal period 
dwells upon the lives of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph as the progenitors of the 
Israelitish people; the Theocracy is taken 
up with Israel’s Emancipation, organiza- 
tion and location in Canaan; the Monarchy 
with the rise, division, decline and captivity 
of Israel; the Provincial, with the nation 
as a province under Asiatic and European 
masters; and the Gospels and the Acts, 
with the life of Christ and the founding of 
the Christian Church. The climax is 
reached in the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead’ and his conversion of St. Paul. 


These events are recorded as true his- 
tory by the writers in both the Old and 
New Testaments; and, to the average read- 
er, they commend themselves as actual oc- 
currences and in the order in which they 
are recorded. Abraham, Moses, David and 
all the others mentioned are intensely real 
personages. 

The facts as_stated in the Old Testament 
were received by the Hebrew people in each 
successive generation as the record of their 
nation’s history; and the Gospels and the 
Acts were accepted from the hands of the 
writers by the Christians of the early 
Church. The number of these disciples 
was very large, and many of theme were 
contemporaries of the writers and actors, 

Upon the basis of the facts of emancipa- 
tion under Moses, the people of Israel were 
organized and developed into a nation; and 
on the basis of Christ’s work and resurrec- 
tion the Christian Church came into exist- 
ence and has taken its place in history. The 
natural and supernatural were alike a part 
of the history and equally believed by the 
people. Indeed, the theocratic character 
of both the Old and New Testament 
Church is one of the most fundamental and 
all-pervasive facts. 
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Running through the history under both 
covenants is also one unswerving purpose, 
that of Redemption; and one Redeemer 
who stands as the most commanding figure 
in the whole drama. Christ alone would 
force the acceptance of Biblical history. 

And wherever the monuments and tab- 
lets have spoken, they have testified to the 
truthfulness of the history. The recent dis- 
coveries in Chaldea place Genesis xiv. be- 
yond dispute. The Code of Hammurabi 
shows that five hundred years before Moses, 
a written system of laws was in existence 
and very likely in operation in Canaan; 
and the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets give us a 
picture of civil conditions and civilization 
in Palestine one hundred years before 
Moses, such as he and Joshua found at the 
time of the conquest. So likewise the dis- 
coveries in Roman and Grecian archeology, 
wherever they touch the record, confirm 
the New Testament history. 

Professor Sayce, that most distinguished 
archeologist, says, “I have come to disbe- 
lieve thoroughly in the so-called critical 
views of the composition of the Pentateuch. 
I believe that substantially it belongs to the 
age, and I see no reason why it should not 
have been written by Moses”. 

The Scripture history is fundamental as 
regards the doctrines of sin and grace, of 
God and man, of revelation and inspiration. 
We receive the history as we do Green’s 
Short History of the English People; and, 
starting with these records of facts, we 
formulate our doctrines. We see that holy 
men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and we move on to receive the 
Psalms, Prophets and Epistles as given by 
these inspired men. 

Contend earneetly, therefore, for Biblical 
history, and send forth young men from 
this Seminary, from both the Old and New 
Testament departments, who will never 
have a doubt of the Scriptures being the 
Word of God, the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice. What the world needs 
to-day, and is clamoring for, is not doubts 
but certainties, and these you have in the 
facts of Bible history as recorded in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Secondly, Contend Earnestly for the Sys- 
tem of Sound Philosophy underlying Scrip- 
ture. 

The Bible does not teach philosophy di- 
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rectly; but is the most philosophical book 
in literature. It does not hesitate to ex- 
plain the existence of things by assuming 
an omnipotent and all-wise, personal Cre- 
ator, separate from and above all his 
works, and yet immanent at every point 
and in every event. The same Word de- 
clares that man was created of the dust of 
the ground, so far as his physical frame is. 
concerned, and in the image of God in his. 
spiritual nature. Man is a distinct, intelli- 
gent and responsible being. This same 
Word records the creation of the material 
world as a separate entity and likewise the 
creation of animal and plant life. 

The philosophy underlying the Bible is 
the philosophy which men act upon in busi- 
ness and commerce and war; and whatever 
their theories their actions speak louder 
than their words. Mr. Harriman in his 
railroad building and Mr. Mellen in his 
New England Railroad management act on 
a practical, common sense, every-day phi- 
losophy. It is the same philosophy which 
Thomas Reid and James McCosh taught 
and which is known in history, especially 
as embodied in Scottish philosophy, as 
Natural and Theistic Realism. 

This philosophy permits God to act ac- 
cording to the law of evolution or any 
other law; but forever excludes material- 
ism, naturalistic evolution, monism and 
pantheism. When the heretical teachings 
mentioned in history are surveyed, what 
do we find as their animating principle? 
Simply a false philosophy at their base. 
Wherever Neo-Platonism, rationalism, de- 
ism, pantheism and naturalism have been 
held, they have meant a perversion of 
Scripture truth. 

To-day three marked errors are abroad. 
The first is so-called Christian Science, or 
better Eddyism, whose philosophy is ideal- 
istic pantheism. God is all things, accord- 
ing to this cult, and hence we are a part of 
God; and hence no responsibility, no sin 
in the sense of guilt, and no atonement; 
and God only comes to consciousness in us. 
He is simply an impersonal principle. 
The second error is embodied in the 
“New Theology’ of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, of London, as set forth in 
his book with that title He  fol- 
lows the philosophy called idealistic mon- 
ism. It is hard to see the difference be- 
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tween this one-substance philosophy and 
pantheism. The results as manifested in 
this book are that the author considers 
that we are a part of God and so was 
Christ, and that Christ had only a little 
more divinity than we. Sin is only a de- 
fect or negation; atonement for sin is a 
myth, and the Bible is no more God’s Word 
than are Macaulay’s essays. The third er- 
ror is evident in the realm of Biblical Criti- 
cism in the destructive form as held by 
Wellhausen, which is simply the application 
of naturalistic evolution to Bible history 
and literature. 

Without doubt there is a higher, or 
rather an internal, literary criticism, and, 
under the guidance of a safe and sane phi- 
losophy, it has helped to master the mean- 
ing of the sacred text; but when it takes 
the form of that of Wellhausen and his 
school, it means confusion, elimination of 
the supernatural from Scripture and the 
destruction of the whole fabric of Scripture 
history and literature. Its “Assured Re- 
sules” are, as Dr. James Orr of Glasgow 
terms them, “assured uncertainties”. The 
New Theology as held and taught in some 
of our higher seats of learning is simply 
the application, in greater or less degree, of 
naturalistic evolution to religion. 

The great upheaval which has taken 
place in Biblical study, since the introduc- 
tion of evolution into the scientific world, 
needs the most careful supervision and 
regulation, like the gigantic corporations in 
the commercial world. The assumption 
that naturalistic evolution prevails every- 
where, contradicts both the natural and su- 
pernatural facts of Scripture; and in the 
scientific world outside of Scripture is be- 
ing modified to conform to the creative 
facts which are evident there. The speaker 
is truly thankful that he received his philo- 
sophical education under Dr. McCosh and 
Dr. Patton, and would urge you to uphold 
the traditions of this Seminary and of the 
Presbyterian Church, and send forth a min- 
istry rooted and grounded in true Christian 
philosophy. And may the returning tide 
of -philosophical thought, as represented 
by the late Lord Kelvin, help sweep the 
Church back to her original moorings! 

Thirdly, Contend Earnestly for the sound 
inductive Study of both Scripture and His- 
tory. 


When Roger and Francis Bacon intro- 
duced induction into the study of science, 
they emancipated the human mind, in its 
search after truth, from the fetters of cen- 
turies of scholasticism, and opened the 
door-way of modern scientific knowledge, 
invention and achievement. In this glori- 
ous renaissance, Biblical interpretation has 
had its part; for the proper method of 
Scripture study is the inductive. 
terpretation which Christ used was of this 
kind, although known by the names of 
Hagaddah and Halacha, the Jewish meth- 
ods of his day. Afterwards there was a 
large commingling of the traditional, alle- 
gorical and mystical. In the Reformation, 
however, a large advance was made, and, 
in the outline of Francis Roberts, a Pres- 
byterian Puritan of that day, we have al- 
most the steps of sound induction as prac- 
tised to-day; and in John Calvin and Mar- 
tin Luther we see the great pioneer cham- 
pions of correct Biblical interpretation. It 
is for this reason chiefly that the Institutes 
of Calvin endure, and that the Systematic 
Theology of Charles Hodge will always be 
a standard work. 

Those steps in interpretation are Gram- 
matical, Rhetorical, Logical, Historical, 
Comparative, Experimental and Practical 
Exegesis. When followed rigidly they be- 
come an exegetical habit, a most important 
factor in a minister’s life; they stimulate 
originality in research, beget confidence in 
results and store the mind with the most 
valuable Biblical knowledge. They are as 
mighty a weapon against the traditions of 
the Roman Catholic Church, as Christ’s 
methods were against the Pharisaism of his 
day; and are a sea-wall against the peril 
of Protestant creeds degenerating into dead 
orthodoxy such as has submerged the 
Greek Catholic Church for centuries. 

The inductive method applied to history 
is largely that of the Old Testament Proph- 
ets in their fulminations against the sins 
of their times. They knew how to apply 
the law of cause and effect. Green’s study 
of English History is an application of this 
principle, and makes history a university of 
instruction to the modern reformer and 
preacher. Dr. Philip Schaff did for Church 
History what writers such as Green have 
done for history in general. 

Nor is anything else so destructive ee 
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heresies as to show how these heresies have 
worked themselves out in history, as, for 
instance, Pantheism in India; and nothing 
confirms our faith in the Gospel more than 
to see it operating in the history of the 
world as the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God. Dr. Richard S. Storrs did a 
great service to Christianity, when he 
traced its divine origin as evidenced in its 
beneficent effects in the moral, intellectual 
and social life of the world; and Dr. J. S. 
Dennis performed a similar task in his 
great work Modern Missions and Social 
Progress. 

Dr. John DeWitt of Princeton Seminary 
has noted the dearth of historic references 
in the modern sermon, and has pointed out 
the incalculable value of discussing such 
a man as Athanasius in connection with 
the doctrines of Christ’s Divinity and the 
Trinity. He says that, as he, on one occa- 
sion, discoursed on these in connection 
with this ancient champion of orthodoxy, 
his auditors sat spellbound and drank in 
these profoundest of Christian truths. 

Stand firm therefore for these methods 
of investigating the facts of Christian his- 
tory and interpreting Divine truth. Stand 
firm as Wellington commanded his falter- 
ing squares at the battle of Waterloo, and 
the victory will be equally certain and 
glorious. 

Fourthly, Contend Earnestly for the 
- Study of the Bible itself First and Chiefly, 
rather than Books about the Bible. 

Teachers of science know the value of 
the laboratory method over the simple lec- 
ture or text-book. Tissot’s investigations 
in Palestine revolutionized his ideas of 
Bible characters and scenes, and his own 
spiritual life as well. The works of nature 
and the works of history shine by their 
own light. So is it with God’s Word; and, 
if one part is obscure, it may be interpreted 
by another part which is plain. 

So important is this fact, that our Con- 
fession of Faith, Chap. I, Section 9, lays 
down this principle, “The infallible rule of 
interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture 
itself: and, therefore, when there is a ques- 
tion about the true and full sense of any 
Scripture (which is not manifold, but one), 
it may be searched and known by other 
places that speak more clearly’. And the 
Confession goes on to say (Section 10), 


“The Supreme Judge by whom all contro- 
versies of religion are to be determined, 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and pri- 
vate spirits, are to be examined and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scriptures”. 

It behooves us, therefore, to come to 
close quarters with the Word of God, that 
we may behold his face and hear his voice. 
The prayer of Moses should be our prayer, 
“Show me thy glory’; and if we search 
the Scripture, and especially the life of 
Christ, we shall see him as he passes by 
and proclaims himself, his righteousness 
and mercy. As we read and reread his 
truths, he brings us into his banqueting- 
house and his banner over us is love. A 
prominent Sunday-School Superintendent 
recently gave this testimony: “On one oc- 
casion I read the Book of Esther through 
ten times, and it became to me the most 
wonderful book in the whole Bible. It be- 
came a fountain of missionary inspiration”. 
Baxter’s “Saint’s Everlasting Rest” and 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” were both 
the offspring of a simple study of God’s 
naked Word. Moody’s matchless ministry 
was a ministry of the Word of God. In 
too many of our pulpits to-day there is a 
famine, not of literary knowledge or scien- 
tific truth, but a famine of the Word of 
God. Spurgeon’s mighty philippics and J. 
Campbell Morgan’s searching applications 
of divine truth might well engage our at- 
tention as modern models of power. Our 
Sunday-School teachers and scholars might 
dispense with their quarterlies until they 
have done their best themselves to find out 
the literary and spiritual meaning of the 
Sacred Word; and the people might be 
taught more than they are how to practice 
the great Reformation principle, “the right 
of private judgment”. 

In reviewing history, it will be found that 
the English Bible lodged in the hearts of 
the English people was not only what 
brought about the revolution under Crom- 
well, but what saved England from an- 
archy and led her safely through to orderly 
government under William and Mary. 
France lacked this knowledge, and when 
the Revolution came the infidel tenets of 
Rousseau and the Encyclopedists were no 
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substitute to steady the nation, but rather 
fuel to the lurid flames of confusion and 
bloodshed. It took Napoleon, the colossus 
of tyranny, to quell by force the mob of 
Paris and hold the turbulent masses under 
restraint. Russia can not hope for civil 
and permanent liberty until the truth of 
God’s Word permeates the popular mind. 

When Pilgrim came near the Palace 
Beautiful, he saw a man of a stout coun- 
tenance ready to enter; but foes stood to 
oppose him at the gateway. Requesting 
the scribe to write down his name, he drew 
his helmet down upon his head and his 
sword from its scabbard, and, cutting right 
and left, he fought his way into the palace. 
Some such resolution will not only be re- 
quired of you to enter and keep entering 
the palace of truth yourselves, but also to 
lead these young men to follow you val- 
iantly. 

Fifthly, Contend Earnestly for Obedience 
to the Faith Once for All Delivered to the 
Saints. 

The purpose of Scripture is the trans- 
formation of character. First comes re- 
demption, then consecration. The Church 
and our educational institutions, as well as 
the state and the home, are not ends in 
themselves, but agencies for the produc- 
tion of citizens of the kingdom of heaven 
and for service. 

The Captain of our Salvation himself 
was but a fulfiller of the law, and came 
to do the will of him that sent him. In the 
manifesto of his kingdom, the Sermon on 
the Mount, he said, “Your righteousness 
must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees”, and he is the wise 
man and builds on the rock who both hears 
and does these sayings of mine. And does 
he not go still deeper when he says, “You 
must will to do God’s will, if you would 
know my doctrine as divine’? It would 
seem, therefore, that he puts self-surrender 
to God’s will before the learning of the 
schools, as the condition for knowledge in 
the Divine mysteries. 

This Seminary was founded for the glory 
of God and to promote the Redeemer’s 
“kingdom”, and your oath of office pledges 
you “not to inculcate, teach nor insinuate 
anything which shall appear to contradict 
or contravene, either directly or impliedly, 
anything taught in the Confession of Faith 


or Catechisms”. The purpose of such an 
oath, as well as the purpose of our ordina- 
tion vows, is not to throttle investigation 
and scholarship, but to hold our leaders 
loyal to our Divine Master and his in- 
spired revelation. Bishop Potter of New 
York on one occasion expressed a great 
truth, which every minister of Christ should 
take to himself, whether holding a profess- 
or’s chair or a pastorate. He said: 

“Tt is impossible, in the minds of the peo- 
ple who hold fast to the principles of com- 
mon honesty, to respect either the consist- 
ency or the integrity of one who eats the 
Church’s bread, accepts the Church’s dig- 
nities, enjoys the Church’s honors and im- 
pugns the Church’s faith. If he must assail 
the Church’s beliefs, then the dictates of 
ordinary righteousness would plainly seem 
to be that he must first of all withdraw 
from a fellowship to whose fundamental be- 
liefs he can not readily assent”. 

It is believed, however, that the creed of 
the Presbyterian Church is so Scriptural 
that the minister who readily and prayer- 
fully yields to the obedience of Christ will 
find no difficulty in adhereing to it as the 
system taught in the Holy Scriptures, nor 
in teaching it to others. And, furthermore, 
it is believed, if he does repudiate it, that 
the difficulty in most cases lies in some 
secret sin in the man’s own life or heart. 
The rock upon which most ministers split 
is the rock of egotism. Let that rock be ~ 
shivered to atoms and many a noble son of 
the Church will continue loyal to his first 
love until the day of his death. 

But the Great Commission of the Church 
is evangelism at home and abroad. For 
this purpose was she redeemed and organ- 
ized, and in the midst of this work is she 
engaged as never before. Witness especial- 
ly the movement among the laymen of the 
Presbyterian Church and our Evangelistic 
and missionary conquests at home and 
abroad. Our Seminaries, therefore, should 
lead in training men practically in all de- 
partments of Church activity, and both 
these professorships should be sacredly kept 
subservient to this high purpose. Every 
man sent out from the sacred walls should 
be a soul-winner, and should be taught so 
to believe in soul-winning that he will stir 
the heart of the Church in this holy crusade 
as Peter the Hermit never did against the 
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Saracen. West Point and Annapolis must 
keep their eyes on future Gettysburgs and 
Manilla Bays. The battle of Mukden may 
have been the greatest battle of history; 
but the battle of Mukden was simply a 
skirmish in comparison with the conflicts 
which must ultimately decide the supremacy 
of the Pacific, and the Messiah’s mastership 
of the world. 

Sixthly, Contend Earnestly for an Agressy 
tve Educational Propaganda for the Faith 
on the Pacific Coast. 

This theological seminary is the capstone 
of our Christian educational system for 
these Pacific Coast States. In Los Angeles 
we have a growing Christian College, an- 
other at Albany, Oregon, and one at Ta- 
coma, Washington. There are also Chris- 
tian colleges of other denominations in this 
territory. 

The great central idea in the Presbyterian 
Colleges is to teach the Bible. They have 
no other sufficient reason for existence. As 
a part of this educational system, may not 
the Church expect of you larger things than 
merely to perform the duties of the class- 
room? She realizes that you have an 
equipment in your several departments be- 
yond that of the average pastor, and larger 
opportunity than he has for investigation 
and keeping abreast of the times. More 
than this, the pastorate and the Church on 
the Pacific Coast know that the enemy is 
here making some of his most vigorous as- 
saults upon the faith of our fathers. The- 
osophy, Eddyism, liberalism, graft and com- 
mercialism find this western atmosphere 
surcharged with license. One of our great 
inland Universities is sending some of its 
most learned and eloquent men into these 
regions to preach the New Theology in our 
Churches and Christian Endeavor Con- 
ventions, and is seeking to introduce books 
of that type among our people. On this 
coast is being fought the battle between 
Occidental Christianity and Oriental pag- 
anism. The Labor problem in our moun- 
tain States and on the Coast has also pe- 
culiar elements of its own; and the Church 
misunderstands, if she does not know that 
the workingmen are fighting for some of 
the greatest moral issues of the kingdom of 
God. Many of these great questions re- 
quire experts to handle them properly. Our 
Church’s system of doctrine and govern- 


ment, which made the Huguenots, the 
Puritans and the Covenanters invincible in 
the time of the Reformation, peculiarly fits 
our denomination for taking the lead in the 
present conflict. If we have not the men 
here who can command popular attention, 
men like Dr. Orr of Glasgow or Dr. Patton 
of Princeton, perhaps you could import 
them for a campaign in our leading 
cities. At meetings of Synod and at Mis- 
sionary and other Conferences, it would be 
perfectly proper to have a series of com- 
manding lectures on “Archeology as sub- 
stantiating Divine Revelation”, or upon 
“Theistic Evolution and Calvinistic Faith”. 
Summer Schools and Chatauquas could be 
and are utilized in the same way. Books 
and Magazines might be published and the 
religious press, and even the secular press 
and our public libraries might be employed 
more than they are as agencies for con- 
tending for the truth. 

Scipio Africanus carried the war into the 
enemy’s country, and once for all destroyed 
the Roman’s arch-foe, Carthage. So must 
the Presbyterian Church take the lead in 
attack and defense, and in no better way 
than through its higher educational insti- 
tutions and particularly its Theological 
Seminaries. 

What Antioch was to Asia Minor, and 
Alexandria to North Africa, let San Fran- 
cisco become to the Pacific Coast! 

Seventhly and Lastly. Contend Earnestly 
for the Faith in the Spirit of Love. 

Jude realized the importance of love, and 
in the same epistle in which the subject of 
this address is found wrote, “of some have 
compassion, making a difference; and 
others save with fear pulling them out of 
the fire: hating even the garments spotted 
by the flesh”. Christ himself summed the 
law of God up in the same magic word, 
“Jove”: and set up his own love to men as 
the standard of his kingdom; and pointed 
men to the Father and said, “Be merciful 
as your Father in heaven is merciful’. No 
one knew better than he the inadequacy of 
force as a means to build up the kingdom 
of God. Let Mohammed wield the sword; 
Christ must use the cross; and so effectu- 
ally is he drawing men unto himself that 
even Napoleon recognized his world- 
dominion and the secret of his power; and 
said, “He is more than man”. The doc- 
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trines of the Calvinistic faith may not win 
the assent of Tennyson and Whittier, but 
the love of Christ did and Tennyson opens 
his In Memoriam with the tribute, “Strong 
Son of God, Immortal Love”. 

Love is of God; for God is love and 
they that are born of God, love. Contend 
for unity in essentials and in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; but in all things charity. Our 
martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, 
stretching out his arms in true brotherhood 
towards the Southland and voicing his 
heart in the sentiment, “Malice towards 
none and charity for all”, is the true type 
of the courageous and aggressive cham- 
pion of truth. : 

In the city of ancient Rome, a mighty 
throng had gathered to witness the chariot 
race of Ben Hur. It was the Hebrew 
against the world. Breathless did friend 
and foe watch the turnings of the mile- 
stones, until, with a tumultuous shout, they 
saw Ben Hur cross the line ahead of his 
antagonists and pass under the arch of 
triumph. But a greater than Ben Hur 
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moved forward over the Appian Way, 
passed through the imperial city and under 
the archway of victory. St. Paul, the 
greatest champion of Christian truth, was 
pitted against the foes of his own race and 
the powers of heathenism. In twenty-five 
short years, he had sown the seeds of 
divine truth which in three centuries disin- 
tegrated Roman Paganism and produced 
the new kingdom of God on the ruins of 
ancient Rome. In his dungeon in the capi- 
tal city, he wrote to his fellow soldier on 
the battlefield, “I am ready to be offered 
and the time of my departure is at hand, 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith”. Cer- 
tainly no higher ideal could be set before 
the Christian professor and the Christian 
ministry. Contend as earnestly for the 
faith and your triumph is equally sure, a 
crown of righteousness for yourselves, a 
crown of glory for Messiah, and for strug- 
gling, sinsick, weary, dying humanity, a 
crown of eternal hope. 


Railroad”’---A  Scoffer’s 


Dream Fulfilled 


Apert J. R. ScouMAKER, M.A., Harrrorp, Cr. 


The literature of the past contains many 
tracts for the present. Remarkable among 
these is a chapter from Hawthorne’s 
“Mosses from an Old Manse”, entitled 
“The Celestial Railroad”. Written in 1846, 
it is to be feared that it is rapidly becom- 
ing forgotten; yet it has an intense appli- 
cability to our own time, 

Perhaps the caution should be given that 
this production is not truly representative 
of its author. He was, as Lowell said, the 
“unwilling poet of Puritanism’, “It was 
irksome for him”, says James T. Fields, 
“to be fastened in by a pew door, and I 


doubt if he often heard an English ser- 
mon”. 

“We are fain to be content with the be- 
lief that he was not able to solve his own 
riddles”, is the comment of Henry Cabot 
Lodge; while Noah Porter characterizes 
him as, “dreamy and uncertain in his the- 
ory of this life and the next”. 

But granting all this the fact remains 
that we have here a classic of independent 
merit which makes no uncertain appeal to 
the Christian of today. The instinctive in- 
sight of the genius here surpasses the de- 
liberate judgment of the man and gives us 
a vivid picture of things as they are. 


The Celestial Railroad* 


Not a great while ago, passing through 
the gate of dreams, I visited that region of 


*The form here given is an abridgment, being 
about one fourth shorter than the original. 


the earth in which lies the famous City of 
Destruction. It interested me much to 
learn that by the public spirit of some of 
the inhabitants a railroad has recently been 
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established between this populous and 
flourishing town and the Celestial City. It 
was my good fortune to enjoy the company 
of a gent!>man—one Mr. Smooth-it-Away 
—who, thouzh he had never actually vis- 
ited the Celestial City, yet seemed as well 
acquainted with its laws, customs, policy 
and statistics as with those of the City of 
Destruction, of which he was a native 
townsman. Being, moreover, a director of 
the railroad corporation and one of its 
largest stockholders, he had it in his power 
to give me all the desirable information re- 
specting that praiseworthy enterprise. 

Our coach rattled out of the city, and, 
at a short distance from its outskirts, 
passed over a bridge of elegant construc- 
tion, but somewhat too slight, as I imag- 
ined, to sustain any considerable weight. 
On both sides lay an extensive quagmire 
which could not have been more disagree- 
able either to sight or smell had all the 
kennels of the earth emptied their pollu- 
tion there. 

“This”, remarked Mr. Smooth-it-Away, 
“is the famous Slough of Despond—a dis- 
grace to all the neighborhood, and the 
greater that it might so easily be converted 
into firm ground”. 

“1 have understood’, said I, “that efforts 
have been made for that purpose from time 
immemorial. Bunyan mentions that above 
twenty-thousand cart-loads of wholesome 
instructions had been thrown in here with- 
out effect”. 

“Very probably! And what effect could 
be anticipated from stch unsubstantial 
stuff?” cried Mr. Smooth-it-Away. “You 
observe this convenient bridge? We ob- 
tained a sufficient foundation for it by 
throwing into the slough some editions of 
books of morality, volumes of French phi- 
losophy and German rationalism, tracts, 
sermons and essays of modern clergymen, 
extracts from Plato, Confucius and various 
Hindoo sages, together with a few ingeni- 
ous commentaries upon texts of Scripture 
—all of which, by some scientific process, 
have been converted into a mass like gran- 
ite. The whole bog might be filled up with 
similar matter”. 

It really seemed to me, however, that the 
bridge vibrated and heaved up and down 
in a very formidable manner;, in spite of 
Mr. Smooth-it-Away’s testimony to the 
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solidity of its foundation, I should be loth 
to cross it in a crowded omnibus, especially 
if each passenger were encumbered with as 
heavy luggage as that gentleman and my- 
self. Nevertheless, we got over without 
accident, and soon found ourselves at the 
station-house. This very neat and spacious 
edifice is erected on the site of the little 
wicket-gate which formerly, as all old pil- 
grims will recollect, stood directly across 
the highway, and by its inconvenient nar- 
rowness was a great obstruction to the trav- 
eler of liberal mind and expansive stomach. 
The reader of John Bunyan will be glad to 
know that Christian’s old friend Evangelist, 
who was accustomed to supply each pil- 
grim with a mystic roll, now presides at 
the ticket-offce. Some malicious persons, 
it is true, deny the identity of this reput- 
able character with the Evangelist of old 
times, and even pretend to bring competent 
evidences of an imposture. Without in- 
volving myself in a dispute, I shall merely 
observe that, so far as my experience goes, 
the square pieces of pasteboard now deliv- 
ered to passengers are much more conven- 
ient and useful along the road than the 
antique roll of parchment. Whether they 
will be as readily received at the gate of 
the Celestial City, I decline giving an 
opinion. 

A large number of passengers were al- 
ready at the station-house awaiting the de- 
parture of the cars. By the aspect and de- 
meanor of these persons, it was easy to 
judge that the feelings of the community 
had undergone a very favorable change in 
reference to the celestial pilgrimage. It 
would have done Bunyan’s heart good to 
see it. Instead of a lonely and ragged man 
with a huge burden on his back, plodding 
along sorrowfully on foot, while the whole 
city hooted after him, here were parties of 
the first gentry and most respectable people 
in the neighborhood setting forth toward 
the Celestial City as cheerfully as if the 
pilgrimage was merely a summer tour. 
Among the gentlemen were characters of 
deserved eminence—magistrates, politicians 
and men of wealth by whose example re- 
ligion could not but be greatly recom- 
mended to their meaner brethren. In the 
ladies’ apartment, too, I rejoiced to dis- 
tinguish some of those flowers of fashion- 
able society who are so well fitted to adorn 
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the most elevated circles of the Celestial 
City. There was much pleasant conversa- 
tion about the news of the day, topics of 
business, politics or the lighter matters of 
amusement, while religion, though indubit- 
ably the main thing at heart, was thrown 
tastefully into the background. Even an 
infidel would have heard little or nothing 
to shock his sensibility. 

One great convenience of the new method 
of going on pilgrimage I must not forget 
to mention. Our enormous burdens, in- 
stead of being carried on our shoulders, as 
had been the custom of old, were all snugly 
deposited in the baggage-car, and, as I was 
assured, would be delivered to their re- 
spective owners at the journey’s end. An- 
other thing, likewise, the benevolent reader 
will be delighted to understand. It may be 
remembered that there was an ancient feud 
between Prince Beelzebub and the keeper 
of the wicket-gate, and that the adherents 
of the former distinguished personage were 
accustomed to shoot deadly arrows at hon- 
est pilgrims while knocking at the door. 
This dispute, much to the credit as well of 
the illustrious potentate above mentioned 
as of the worthy and enlightened directors 
of the railroad, has been pacifically arranged 
on the principle of mutual compromise. 
The prince’s subjects are now pretty num- 
erously employed about the station-house— 
some in taking care of the baggage, others 
in collecting fuel, feeding the engines, and 
such congenial occupations—and I can con- 
scientiously affirm that persons more at- 
tentive to their business, more willing to 
accommodate or more generally agreeable 
to the passengers are not to be found on 
any failroad. Every good heart must 
surely exult at so satisfactory an arrange- 
ment of an immemorial difficulty. 

The engine at this moment took its sta- 
tion in advance of the cars, looking, I must 
confess, much more like a sort of mechan- 
ical demon that would hurry us to the in- 
fernal regions than a laudable contrivance 
for smoothing our way to the Celestial 
City. On its top sat a personage almost 
enveloped in smoke and flame which—not 
to startle the reader—appeared to gush 
from his own mouth and stomach, as well 
as from the engine’s brazen abdomen. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” cried I. “What 
on earth is this? A living créature? If 
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so, he is own brother to the engine he 
rides upon!” 

“Pooh, pooh! you are obtuse!” said Mr. 
Smooth-it-Away, with a hearty laugh. 
“Don’t you know Apollyon, Christian’s old 
enemy, with whom he fought so fierce a 
battle in the Valley of Humiliation? He 
was the very fellow to manage the engine, 
and so we have reconciled him to the cus- 
tom of going on pilgrimage, and engaged 
him as chief conductor”. 

“Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed I, with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm. “This shows the lib- 
erality of the age; this proves, if anything 
can, that all musty prejudices are in a fair 
way to be obliterated. And how will 
Christian rejoice to hear of this happy 
transformation of his old antagonist! I 
promise myself great pleasure in informing 
him of it when we reach the Celestial 
City”. 

The passengers being all comfortably 
seated, we now rattled away merrily, ac- 
complishing a greater distance in ten min- 
utes than Christian probably trudged over 
in a day. It was laughable while we glanced 
along, as it were, at the tail of a thunder- 
bolt, to observe two dusty foot-travelers in 
the old pilgrim guise, with cockle-shell and 
staff, their mystic rolls of parchment in 
their hands and their intolerable burdens 
on their backs. The preposterous obsti- 
nacy of these honest people in persisting 
to groan and stumble along the difficult 
pathway rather than take advantage of 
modern improvements excited great mirth 
among our wiser brotherhood. We greeted 
the two pilgrims with many pleasant gibes 
and a roar of laughter; whereupon they 
gazed at us with such woeful and absurdly 
compassionate visages that our merriment 
grew tenfold more obstreperous. Apollyon, 
also, entered heartily into the fun, and 
contrived to flirt the smoke and flame of 
the engine or of his own breath into their 
faces, and envelop them in an atmosphere 
of scalding steam. These little practical 
jokes amused us mightily, and doubtless 
afforded the pilgrims the gratification of 
considering themselves martyrs. 

At some distance from the railroad Mr. 
Smooth-it-away pointed to a large antique 
edifice which, he observed, was a tavern of 
long standing, and had formerly been a 
noted stopping-place for pilgrims. In Bun- 
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yan’s road-book it is mentioned as the In- 
terpreter’s House. 

“T have long had a curiosity to visit that 
old mansion”, remarked I. 

“Tt is not one of our stations, as you 
perceive”, said my companion. 

Before our talk on this subject came to 
a conclusion we were rushing by the place 
where Christian's burden fell from his 
shoulders at the sight of the cross. This 
served as a theme for Mr. Smooth-it-Away, 
Mr. Live-for-the-World, Mr. Hide-Sin-in- 
the Heart, Mr. Scaly-Conscience and a knot 
of gentlemen from the town of Shun- 
Repentance, to descant upon the inestimable 
advantages resulting from the safety of our 
baggage. Myselfi—and all the passengers, 
indeed—joined with great unanimity in this 
view of the matter, for our burdens were 
rich in many things esteemed precious 
throughout the world, and especially we 
each of us possessed a great variety of fav- 
orite habits which we trusted would not be 
out of fashion even in the polite circles of 
the Celestial City. It would have been a 
sad spectacle to see such an assortment of 
valuable articles tumbling into the sepul- 
cher. 

Thus pleasantly conversing on the favor- 
able circumstances of our position as com- 
pared with those of past pilgrims and of 
narrow-minded ones at the present day, we 
soon found ourselves at the foot of the Hill 
Difficulty. Through the very heart of this 
rocky mountain a tunnel had been con- 
structed of most admirable architecture, 
with a lofty arch and a spacious double 
track; so that, unless the earth and rocks 
should chance to crumble down, it will re- 
main an eternal monument of the builder's 
skill and enterprise. It is a great though 
incidental advantage that the materials 
from the heart of the Hill ‘Difficulty have 
been employed in filling up the Valley of 
Humiliation, thus obviating the necessity 
of descending into that disagreeable and 
unwholesome hollow. 

“This is a wonderful improvement, in- 
deed”, said I. “Yet I should have been 
glad of an opportunity to visit the Palace 
Beautiful and be introduced to the charm- 
ing young ladies—Miss Prudence, Miss 
Piety, Miss Charity, and the rest—who 
have the kindness to entertain pilgrims 
there”. 
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““Young ladies’!” cried Mr. Smooth-it- 
Away, as soon as he could speak for laugh- 
ing. “And charming young ladies! Why, 
my dear fellow, they are old maids, every 
soul of them—prim, starched, dry and 
angular—and not one of them, I will ven- 
ture to say, has altered so much as the 
fashion of her gown since the days of 
Christian’s pilgrimage”. 

“Ah, well!” said I, much comforted; 
“then I can very readily dispense with 
their acquaintance”. 

Consulting Mr. Bunyan’s road-book, I 
perceived that we must now be within a 
few miles of the Valley of the Shadow sf 
Death, into which doleful region, at our 
present speed, we should plunge much 
sooner that seemed at all desirable. In 
truth, I expected nothing better than to 
find myself in the ditch on one side or the 
quag on the other. 

Though I plead guilty to some foolish 
palpitations of the heart during our head- 
long rush over the causeway here con- 
structed, yet it were unjust to withold the 
highest encomiums on the boldness of its 
original conception and the ingenuity of 
those who executed it. It was gatifying, 
likewise, to observe how much care had 
been taken to dispel the everlasting gloom 
and supply the defect of cheerful sunshine, 
not a ray of which has ever penetrated 
among these awful shadows. For this pur- 
pose the inflammable gas which exudes 
plentifully from the soil is collected by 
means of pipes, and thence communicated 
to a quadruple row of lamps along the 
whole extent of the passage. Thus a ra- 
diance has been created even out of the 
fiery and sulphurous curse that rests for- 
ever upon the Valley—a radiance hurtful, 
however, to the eyes, and somewhat be- 
wildering, as I discovered by the changes 
which it wrought in the visages of my com- 
panions. In this respect, as compared with 
natural daylight, there is the same differ- 
ence as between truth and falsehood; but 
if the reader have ever traveled through 
the dark valley, he will have learned to be, 
thankful for any light that he could get— 
if not from the sky above, then from the 
blasted soil beneath. Such was the red 
brilliancy of these lamps that they appear- 
ed to build walls of fire on both sides of 
the track, between which we held our 
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course at lightning speed, while a rever- 
berating thunder filled the valley with its 
echoes. Had the engine run off the track 
—a catastrophe, it is whispered, by no 
means unprecedented—the bottomless pit, 
if there be any such place, would undoubt- 
edly have received us. Just as some dis- 
mal fooleries of this nature had made my 
heart quake there came a_ tremendous 
shriek careering along the Valley as if a 
thousand devils had burst their lungs to 
utter it, but which proved to be merely the 
whistle of the engine on arriving at a 
stopping-place. 

The spot where we had now paused is 
the same that our friend Bunyan—truthful 
man but infected with many fantastic no- 
tions—has designated in terms plainer than 
I like to repeat as the mouth of the infer- 
nal region. This, however, must be a mis- 
take, inasmuch as Mr. Smooth-it-Aaway, 
while he remained in the smoky and lurid 
cavern, took occasion to prove that Tophet 
has not even a metaphorical existence. The 
place, he assured us, is no other than the 
crater of a half-extinct volcano in which 
the directors had caused forges to be set 
up for the manufacture of railroad-iron. 
Hence, also, is obtained a plentiful supply 
of fuel for the use of the engines. Who- 
ever had gazed into the dismal obscurity 
of the broad cavern-mouth, ever and anon 
darted huge tongues of dusky flame, and 
had seen the strange, half-shaped monsters 
and visions of faces horribly grotesque into 
which the smoke seemed to wreathe itself, 
and had heard the awful murmurs and 
shrieks and deep shuddering whispers of 
the blast, sometimes forming themselves 
into words almost articulate, would have 
seized upon Mr. Smooth-it-Away’s com- 
fortable explanation as greedily as we did. 
The inhabitants of the cavern, moreover, 
were unlovely personages—dark, smoke- 
begrimed, generally deformed, with mis- 
shapen feet and a glow of dusky redness 
in their eyes, as if their hearts had caught 
fire and were blazing out of the upper 
windows. It struck me as a peculiarity 
that the laborers at the forge and those 
who brought fuel to the engine, when they 
began to draw short breath, positively em- 
itted smoke from their mouths and nos- 
trils. 

After dropping a few passengers, but re- 
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ceiving no new ones, the bell of the engine 
rang and we dashed away again. 

Rattling onward through the valley, we 
were dazzled with the fiercely gleaming 
gas-lamps, as before, but sometimes, in the 
dark of intense brightness, grim faces that 
bore the aspect and expression of individ- 
ual sins or evil passions seemed to thrust 
themselves through the veil of light glar- 
ing upon us and stretching forth a great 
dusky hand as if to impede our progress. 
I almost thought they were my own sins 
that appalled me there. These were freaks 
of imagination—nothing more, certainly; 
mere delusions which I ought to be heartily 
ashamed of—but all through the dark val- 
ley I was tormented and pestered and dole- 
fully bewildered with the same kind of 
waking dreams. The mephitic gases of 
that region intoxicate the brain. As the 
light of natural day, however, began to 
struggle with the glow of the lanterns, 
these vain imaginations lost their vividness, 
and finally vanished with the first ray of 
sunshine that greeted our escape from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Ere we 
had gone a mile beyond it I could well- 
nigh have taken my oath that this whole 
gloomy passage was a dream. 

It was late in the day when the train 
thundered into the ancient City of Vanity, 
where Vanity Fair is still at the height of 
prosperity and exhibits an epitome of what- 
ever is brilliant, gay and fascinating be- 
neath the sun. As I purposed to make a 
considerable stay here, it gratified me to 
learn that there is no longer the want of 
harmony between the towns-people and pil- 
grims which impelled the former to such 
lamentably mistaken measures as the per- 
secution of Christian and the fiery martyr- 
dom of Faithful. On the contrary, as the 
new railroad brings with it great trade and 
a constant influx of strangers, the lord of 
Vanity Fair is its chief patron and the 
capitalists of the city are among the largest 
stockholders. 

Being naturally of a serious turn, my at- 
tention was directed to the solid advantages 
derivable from a residence here, rather 
than to the effervescent pleasures which 
are the grand object with too many vis- 
itants. The Christian reader, if he have 
had no accounts of the city later than Bun- 
yan’s time, will be surprised to hear that 
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almost every street has its church, and that 
the reverend clergy are nowhere held in 
higher respect than at Vanity Fair. And 
well do they deserve such honorable esti- 
mation, for the maxims of wisdom and 
virtue which fall from their lips come from 
as deep a spiritual source and tend to as 
lofty a religious aim as those of the sagest 
philosophers of old. In justification of this 
high praise I need only mention the names 
of the Rey. Mr. Shallow-Deep, the Rev. 
Mr. Stumble-at-Truth, that fine old clerical 
character the Rev. Mr. This-to-Day, who 
expects shortly to resign his pulpit to the 
Rey. Mr. That-to-Morrow, together with 
the Rey. Mr. Bewilderment, the Rev. Mr. 
Clog-the-Spirit, and, last and greatest, the 
Rey. Dr. Wind-of-Doctrine. The labors 
of these eminent divines are aided by those 
of innumerable lecturers, who diffuse such 
a various profundity in all subjects of 
human or celestial science that any man 
may acquire an omnigenous erudition with- 
out the trouble of even learning to read. 
Thus literature is etherealized by assuming 
for its medium the human voice, and knowl- 
edge, depositing all its heavier particles— 
except, doubtless, its gold—becomes exhal- 
ed into a sound which forthwith steals into 
the ever-open ear of the community. All 
these, and other wonderful improvemenis 
in ethics, religion and literature, being made 
plain to my comprehension by the ingenious 
Mr. Smotth-it-away, inspired me with a 
vast admiration of Vanity Fair. 

It would fill a volume in an age of 
pamphlets were I to record all my observa- 
tions in this great capital of human busi- 
ness and pleasure. There was an unlimited 
range of society—the powerful, the wise, 
the witty and the famous in every walk of 
life, princes, presidents, poets, generals, 
artists, actors and philanthropists—all mak- 
ing their own market at the fair, and deem- 
ing no price too exorbitant for such com- 
modities as hit their fancy. It was well 
worth one’s while, even if he had no idea 
of buying or selling, to loiter through the 
bazaars and observe the various sorts of 
traffic that were going forward. 

Some of the purchasers, I thought, made 
very foolish bargains. Thousands sold 
their happiness for a whim. Gilded chains 
were in great demand and purchased with 
almost any sacrifice. In truth, those who 
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desired, according to the old adage, to sell 
anything valuable for a song, might find 
customers all over the fair, and there were 
innumerable messes of pottage, piping hot, 
for such as chose to buy them with their 
birthrights. A few articles, however, could 
not be found genuine at Vanity Fair. Ifa 
customer wished to renew his stock of 
youth, the dealers offered him a set of 
false teeth and an auburn wig; if he de- 
manded peace of mind, they recommended 
opium or a brandy-bottle. 

Tracts of land and golden mansions situ- 
ate in the Celestial City were often ex- 
changed at very disadvantageous rates for 
a few years’ lease of small, dismal, incon- 
venient tenements in Vanity Fair. Prince 
Beelzebub himself took great interest in 
this sort of traffic, and sometimes conde- 
scended to meddle with smaller matters. I 
once had the pleasure to see him bargain- 
ing with a miser for his soul, which, after 
much ingenious skirmishing on both sides, 
His Highness succeeded in obtaining at 
about the value of sixpence. The prince 
remarked with a smile that he was a loser 
by the transaction. 

Day after day, as I walked the streets of 
Vanity, my manners and deportment be- 
came more and more like those of the in- 
habitants. The place began to seem like 
home; the idea of pursuing my travels to 
the Celestial City was almost obliterated 
from my mind. I was reminded of it, how- 
ever, by the sight of the same pair of sim- 
ple pilgrims at whom we had laughed so 
heartily when Apollyon puffed smoke and 
steam into their faces at the commencement 
of our journey, There they stood amid 
the densest bustle of Vanity, the dealers 
offering them their purple and fine linen 
and jewels, the men of wit and humor 
gibing at them, a pair of buxom ladies 
ogling them askance, while the benevolent 
Mr. Smooth-it-Away whispered some of 
his wisdom at their elbows and pointed to 
a newly erected temple; but there were 
these worthy simpletons making the scene 
look wild and monstrous merely by their 
sturdy repudiation of all part in its busi- 
ness or pleasures. 

One of them—his name was Stick-to-the- 
Right—perceived in my face, I suppose, a 
species of sympathy and almost admiration, 
which, to my great surprise, I could not 
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help feeling for this pragmatic couple. It 
prompted him to address me. 

“Sir”, inquired he, with a sad yet mild 
and kindly voice, “do you call yourself a 
pilgrim?” 

“Yes”, I replied; “my right to that appel- 
lation is indubitable. I am merely a so- 
journer here in Vanity Fair, being bound 
for the Celestian City by the new railroad”’. 

“Alas, friend!” rejoined Mr. Stick-to-the- 
Right; “I do assure you and beseech you 
to receive the truth of my words, that the 
whole concern is a bubble. You may travel 
on it all your lifetime, were you to live thou- 
sands of years, and yet never get beyond 
the limits of Vanity Fair. Yea, though 
you should deem yourself entering the gates 
of the blessed city, it will be nothing but a 
miserable delusion”. 

“The Lord of the Celestial City”, began 

the other pilgrim, whose name was Mr. 
Foot-it-to-Heaven, “has refused, and will 
ever refuse, to grant an act of incorpora- 
tion for this railroad, and unless that be 
obtained no passenger can ever hope to 
enter his dominions; wherefore every man 
who buys a ticket must lay his account with 
losing the purchase money, which is the 
value of his own soul”. 
“Pooh! nonsense!” said Mr. Smooth-it- 
Away, taking my arm and leading me 
away; “these fellows ought to be indicted 
for a libel. If the law stood as it once did 
in Vanity Fair we should see them grin- 
ning through the iron bars of the prison 
window”. 

This incident made a considerable im- 
pression on my mind and contributed with 
other circumstances to indispose me to a 
permanent residence in the City of Vanity, 
although, of course, I was not simple 
enough to give up my original plan of glid- 
ing along easily and commodiously by rail- 
road. Still, I grew anxious to be gone. 
There was one strange thing that troubled 
me; amid the occupations or amusements 
of the fair, nothing was more common than 
for a person—whether at a feast, theater 
or church, or trafficking for wealth and 
honors or whatever he might be doing, 
and, however unreasonable the interrup- 
tion—suddenly to vanish like a soap-bubble 
and be nevermore seen of his fellows; and 
so accustomed were the latter to such little 
incidents that they went on with their busi- 
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ness as quietly as if nothing had happened. 
But it was otherwise with me. 

Finally, after a pretty long residence at 
the fair, I resumed my journey toward the 
Celestial City, still with Mr. Smooth-it- 
Away at my side. 

The road now plunged into a gorge of 
the Delectable Mountains, and traversed 
the field where, in former ages, the blind 
men wandered and stumbled among the 
tombs. 

My recollections of the journey are now 
for a little space dim and confused, inas- 
much as a singular drowsiness here over- 
came me, owing to the fact that we were 
passing over the Enchanted Ground, the air 
of which encourages a disposition to sleep. 
I awoke, however, as soon as we crossed 
the borders of the pleasant Land of Beu- 
lah. All the passengers were rubbing their 
eyes, comparing watches and congratulating 
one another on the prospect of arriving so 
seasonably at the journey’s end. The sweet 
breezes of this happy clime came refresh- 
ingly to our nostrils; we beheld the glim- 
mering gush of silver fountains overhung 
by trees of beautiful foliage and delicious 
fruit, which were propagated by grafts 
from the celestial gardens. Once, as we 
dashed onward like a hurricane, there was 
a flutter of wings and the bright appear- 
ance of an angel in the air speeding forth 
on some heavenly mission. 

The engine now announced the close vi- 
cinity of the final station-house by one last 


and horrible scream in which there seemed 


to be distinguishable every kind of wailing 
and woe and bitter fierceness of wrath, all 
mixed up with the wild laughter of a devil 
or a madman. Throughout our journey, 
at every stopping-place, Apollyon had exer- 
cised his ingenuity in screwing the most 
abominable sounds out of the whistle of tlie 
steam-engine, but in this closing effort he 
outdid himself, and created an infernal up- 
roar which, besides disturbing the peaceful 
inhabitants of Beulah, must have sent its 
discord even through the celestial gates. 
While the horrid clamor was still ringing 
in our ears we heard an exulting strain, as 
if a thousand instruments of music with 
height and depth and sweetness in their 
tones, at once tender and triumphant, were 
struck in unison to greet the approach of 
some illustrious hero who had fought the 
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good fight and won a glorious victory, and 
was come to lay aside his battered arms 
forever. Looking to ascertain what might 
be the occasion of this glad harmony, I per- 
ceived, on alighting from the cars, that a 
multitude of shining ones had assembled 
on the other side of the river to welcome 
two poor pilgrims who were just emerging 
from its depths. They were the same whom 
Apollyon and ourselves had persecuted with 
taunts and gibes and scalding steam at the 
commencement of our journey—the same 
whose unworldly aspect and impressive 
words had stirred my conscience amid the 
wild revellers of Vanity Fair. 

“How amazingly well those men have got 
on!” cried I to Mr. Smooth-it-Away. “I 
wish we were secure of as good a recep- 
tion”. 

“Never fear! never fear!” answered my 
friend. “Come! make haste. The ferry- 
boat will be off directly, and in three min- 
utes you will be on the other side of the 
river. No doubt you will find coaches to 
carry you up to the city gates”. 

A steam ferry-boat—the last improve- 
ment on this important route—lay at the 
river-side, puffing, snorting and emitting 
all those other disagreeable utterances 
which betoken the departure to be immedi- 
ate. I hurried on board with the rest of 
the passengers, most of whom were in 
great perturbation, some bawling out for 
their baggage, some tearing their hair and 
exclaiming that the boat would explode cr 
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sink, some already pale with the heaving 
of the stream, some gazing affrighted at 
the ugly aspect of the steersman, and some 
still dizzy with the slumberous influences 
of the Enchanted Ground. 

Looking back to the shore, I was amazed 
to discern Mr. Smooth-it-Away waving his 
hand in token of farewell. 

“Don’t you go over to the Celestial 
City?” exclaimed I. 

“Oh, no!” answered he, with a queer 
smile and that same disagreeable contor- 
tion of visage which I had remarked in the 
inhabitants of the dark valley, “oh, no! I 
have come thus far only for the sake of 
your pleasant company. Good-bye! We 
shall meet again”. 

And then did my excellent friend, Mr. 
Smooth-it-Away, laugh outright; in the 
midst of which cachination a smoke- 
wreath issued from his mouth and nostrils, 
while a twinkle of lurid flame darted out 
of either eye, proving indubitably that his 
heart was all of a red blaze. The impu- 
dent fiend! To deny the existence of 
Tophet when he felt its fiery tortures rag- 
ing within his breast! I rushed to the side 
of the boat, intending to fling myself on 
shore, but the wheels, as they began their 
revolutions, threw a dash of spray over 
me, so cold—so deadly cold with the chill 
that will never leave those waters until 
Death be drowned in his own river—that 
with a shiver and a heartquake I awoke. 

Thank Heaven! it was a dream. 


ili. 16---First Clause 


THE LATE EpMuND Baearerietp, D.D., LL.D. 


[The Bible Record for November, 1907 
contains an article by Prof. Tames Wal- 
lace, Ph.D., LL.D., on “How Translate 
Qeelint i," 162” 

After directing attention to the import- 
ance of an accurate translation of this 
passage because of its direct bearing on 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the Pro- 
fessor proceeds to say: 

“The measure of this importance has 
often appeared, not always very pleas- 
antly, from the high temperature in its 
discussion. For example in the August 
Bible Student the Editor, for whose 
scholarship we have much respect, in a 


discussion of the doctrine of inspiration, 
uses this language: 

“I think that two things can be shown 
conclusively: (1) That the translation of 
the revisers (of 2 Tim. iii. 16) violates 
both the grammatical construction and the 
thought-order of the Greek; (2) That the 
change is a flagrant case of substitution 
of ‘eisegesis’ for ‘exigesis,’ by which the 
‘radical’ element managed to force into 
this Scripture the very opposite of what 
is contained in it, namely, their own liberal 
views,” etc. 

After completing the paragraph 
critic adds: 


the 
“The temperature of this 
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paragraph is certainly up near the place 
marked ‘warm’ on the thermometer’. 

The paragraph quoted is contained in a 
paper written in response to a request 
made to the editor to state—not to ex- 
pound or argue—his “opinion” on the 
subject of “inspiration”. Certainly no 
extra “heat” was intentionally injected 
into the statement. Perhaps the “warmth” 
can be accounted for psychologically, 
by the theory that heat consists largely in 
the sensation off the person who feels it. 

What the writer is chiefly interested in 
is the question of the correct translation, 
and he has somewhere ventured the opin- 
ion that the translation of the revisers 
could readily be shown to be wrong both 
grammatically and logically. 

We have long been familiar with the 
method taken by Professor Wallace in 
handling the question. We are not, how- 
ever, inclined to lay very great stress on 
the settlement of such questions by 
counting “noses” or “scholars”. Several 
years ago a cherished personal friend dis- 
cussed this question for us, from the 
grammatical and logical points-of-view, in 
The Homiletic Review (June, 1902, Vol. 
xliii.). By the courtesy of that magazine 
we are here permitted to quote part of 
that article. For a valuable discussion, 
chiefly from the other view-point, we re- 
fer our readers to the paper of Professor 
Wallace in The Bible Record, as above 
referred to.—Editor.] 


From The Homiletic Review, June, 1902 


The present discussion involyes simply 
a comparison of the two versions in a 
single line ,and therefore I quote only 
that. The Greek text from which both 
versions were made is the same. It con- 
sists of five words: zaca ypagy Knémvevatos 
Kal dgektpos. The Authorized Version 
reads: All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable’. The Re- 
vised Version reads: “Every Scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable”. 

The essential differences between the 
two versions may be stated as these four: 

t. The Authorized Version makes 
Sedxevotos an adjective predicative; the 
Revised Version makes it a qualifying 
adjective. 

2. The Authorized Version translates 
kar “and’’; the Revised Version trans- 
lates it “also”. 

3. The Authorized Version understands 
the word ypag7 to be used in a technical 
sense, relating to a particular and well- 
known sacred writing or collection of 
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writings; the Revised Version makes it 
to mean “scripture” or “writing”, in a 
general sense. 

4. The difference between the two ver- 
sions is accordingly in effect this: that 
the Authorized Version distinctly affirms 
the divine yinspiration of a certain well- 
known “scripture’; while the Revised 
Version makes no affirmation upon that 
subject. It represents Paul as saying to 
Timothy—“Every scripture inspired of God 
(if there be any such—in respect to which 
I make no affirmation) is profitable’ for 
various uses, which he goes on to speci- 
fy. 

In arraying my argument against the Re- 
vised Version, let me begin with this last 
point. For it seems to me that it is so 
entirely ‘‘un-Pauline’ (to use a word 
in fashion) as to present a strong pre- 
sumption against it. If, in this instance, 
Paul did say a thing so weak, so incon- 
sequential, so nerveless, it is certainly 
the only case of that sort in all his writ- 
ings which have come down to us. It is 
as though he had written: “If, my son 
Timothy, you find anywhere in your jour- 
neyings any writings that God ever in- 
spired, you may be pretty sure that it will 
be good for you to know them. But mind, 
I do not say that there are any such any- 
Oh, that is not Padi esaemes 
speech as that would never betray the 
great apostle. It is not a bit like him. If 
we must accept of it as his, we must at 
once dethrone him from the high place of 
dignity and authority to which the Chris- 
tian world has always promoted him. 
Paul was wont to deal with certainties, 
not weakly hypotheses. 

Every reader must see that I have not 
misrepresented the new version. According 
to that version Paul does not affirm that 
there is or ever was any inspired Scripture; 
it simply makes him say that if there be 
any such it is a useful thing to know it. 
That is mental flabbiness. It is absolutely 
invertebrate. If that is what Paul said in 
this letter, it must have been that just at 
that moment he had a stroke of apoplexy 
or paralysis. It is not so! He had no 
such brain failure. He had just said to 
Timothy. = 


“Continue thou in the things which thou 
hast learned, and hast been assured of, 
J sa 
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knowing of whom thou hast learned them, 
and that from a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 

It is surely demanded by such a context 
that he should go on to say something 
with some dynamic power in it; and the 
Authorized Version makes him say it: 

“All Scripture is inspired of God, my 
son Timothy. You have not been hearing 
and reading mere human utterances. These 
Holy Scriptures which you have known 
from childhood are of divine authority. 
The prophets whose burning words have 
kindled your soul spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. The voice of 
the Lord Almighty is in their speech. Of 
course they are profitable for you, my 
son—profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be com- 
plete, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works”, 

That is something worth saying. I am 
very sure that that is what Paul understood 
himself to say. 

Now the only possible escape from this 
statement of what the Revised Version 
means is to declare that, although Paul did 
not affirm the fact of the inspiration of any 
recognized volume of sacred writings, he 
did most assuredly and unequivocally im- 
ply it. To this it is only necessary to re- 
ply, that, if it is thus absolutely and most 
emphatically implied, we ought to let Paul 
say what the Authorized Version repre- 
sents him as saying, if the Greek will al- 
low it. It is the purpose of this paper to 
show that the Greek will not only allow it, 
but that it emphatically requires that the 
old version should stand. The argument, 
of course, is not mainly from a rational 
standpoint, but from the standpoint of the 
most rigid exegesis. ; 

And first, I come to the word ypagy. 
According to the Revised Version it is a 
word of general import, meaning “scrip- 
ture’; or ‘writing’, in a broad _ sense; 
while the Authorized Version understands 
it as a technical term never used in any 
other way than just as we use our word 
“Bible”. 

That the word ypagy originally in the 
Greek tongue meant simply “writing” of 
any kind whatever, no one can deny. So 
no one can deny that our word “Bible”, 
anglicized from the Greek biblos, or 
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biblion, meant originally simply ‘book’, 
But, against all arguments from etymology, 
the meaning of any word in any language 
is determined by the usus loquendi. Were 
Smith to tell me that he had in his house 
three “Bibles”, and I should find that the 
only books in that house were Renan’s 
“Life of Christ’, Thomas Paine’s Age of 
Reason’, and Robert Ingersoll’s ‘“Mis- 
takes of Moses”; and Smith were to say 
in defense of himself that, when he said 
“Bibles”, he meant “books”, I should know 
that he was practising a very silly joke, 
or uttering a deliberate falsehood. 

Now, introductory to what I am to say 
of the New Testament usage of ypagy, 
I may allude for a moment to the usage in 
the Septuagint. This word is found in 
the Septuagint twenty-seven times—four 
times in a general sense, and twenty-three 
times in reference to some writing recog- 
nized as of divine origin. Other words are 
employed in the general sense of “writ- 
ing’ much oftener. Probably there is thus 
an indication of a drift toward the New- 
Testament usage, in this Greek translation 
of the Old Testament two hundred years 
before Christ. 

But coming to the New Testament we 
find that no other word is more unequivo- 
cal in its meaning than ypagy. It is used 
fifty-one times; used by every one of the 
New-Testament writers except Jude; used 
four times by Matthew; four times by 
Mark; eleven times by Luke (including 
the Book of Acts) ; twelve times by John; 
fourteen times by Paul; three times by 
James; three times by Peter. In all these 
fifty-one cases it is used in a technical 
sense, unless the one before us be an ex- 
ception. Once only has it a qualifying ad- 
jective. Paul, in Rom. i. 2, says “Holy 
Scriptures”, just as we sometimes sing— 
“Holy Bible, book divine’. But just as 
“Bible” without any prefix or suffix, 
means a well-known and sacred book, so 
does ypag7, whether used in the singular 
or plural, mean the sacred book or books 
of the Old Testament. It would load 
down this paper unnecessarily to quote all 
of these fifty-one passages in full.* 


*The reader can find them for himself, with the aid 
of such a concordance aS that of Young; and can ex- 
amine them at his leisure. 
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It will be sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to give a few illustrations. When, 
for example, Christ said, “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures’; and again, 
“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life’; when Luke 
tells us that Paul reasoned with the people 
out of the Scriptures, or that the people 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether the 
things were so; or, again, that Apollos 
was eloquent in the Scriptures; when Paul 
says, “Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we, through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, might have hope’—we 
never once think that any of them spoke 
of the general literature of the world. A 
certain well-known collection of sacred 
writings (and nothing else) is thus desig- 
nated. 

These are instances of the use of the 
plural form which is found twenty out of 
the fifty-one times. The singular form is 
used in the same technical way. Thus 
when Paul says, “The Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh”; or again, “The Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin’; or again, “The 
Scripture was fulfilled which said, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness”; when Peter de- 
clares that no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of private interpretation—we are never for 
a moment in doubt as to what they refer 
to. When one stands up and says in a 
prayer-meeting, “I read in the Bible the 
other day”, and so on, we are just as well 
informed what book he refers to as though 
he had used a dozen words or a dozen 
sentences to tell us. 

I find no substantial difference in this 
regard between the singular and the plural 
of the word ypagy. John and James al- 
ways use the singular, except in a single 
instance in which John quotes what an- 
other has said. Matthew always uses the 
plural. The other writers use both forms. 

The strength of this argument in favor 
of a technical use of ypagy is increased 
by noticing that while ypagy, unattended 
by any word or qualification or description, 
means always the sacred writings, the 
same is not true of any of the other words 
which are used to refer to these writings. 
Of these biblos is used five times as fol- 
lows: 
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Mark xii. 26. Have ye not read in the 
book of Moses? j 

Luke iii. 4. As it is written in the book 
of the words of Isaiah the prophet. 

Luke xx. 42. David himself saith in 
in the book of Psalms. 


Acts i. 20. It is written in the book of 
Psalms. 

Acts vii. 42. As it is written in the 
book of the prophets. od 


This same word is used eight times in 
the New Testament in reference to other 
books. 

Biblion is another Greek word some- 
times used in speaking of the sacred books; 
three times in referring to the book of 
Isaiah (see Luke iv. 17, 20); once by 
Paul, in Gal. iii. 10. There it is “the book 
of the law’. This word is used twenty- 
three times in other senses—the first in- 
stance being Matt. x. 7, where it is trans- 
lated “writing”; “a writing of divorcement” 
being spoken of. 

Gramma is used by John in referring to 
the writings of Moses (see John vy. 47); 
once by Paul in the verse immediately pre- 
ceding the one we are studying. Here it is 
in the plural, and qualified by the adjective 
translated “Holy”, referring to Timothy’s 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures”. It is 
also used thirteen times in a general sense. 


The conclusion then is plain. That while 
ypa¢7 is never used in the New Testament 
in any other than a technical sensé (unless 
this example in the verse we are studying 
be an exception), and while this word re- 
quires no qualifying adjective or adjunct 
to express the fact of its being an inspired 
utterance, every other word referring to 
the sacred writings always requires such 
an adjective or adjunct. 


If Paul had wished to use a general term 
and not a technical one, there was such a 
one just at hand. He had written it in the 
plural form with a proper qualifying ad- 
jective (hiera grammata) in the sentence 
next preceding. If he wished to speak of 
a scripture with the qualifying adjective 
theopneustos instead of hieros, he could 
have done so by writing gramma, and no 
law of well-known and established usage 
would have been violated. He could have 
written theopneuston gramma as easily as 
theopneustos graphee. The Revised Ver- 
sion requires us to believe that he used in 
a general sense a technical term which the 
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New-Testament writers employ in a tech- 
nical sense and in no other, for no good 
reason which has ever been suggested; a 
term that he himself has used in this tech- 
nical sense everywhere else, thus using it 
thirteen times, not counting the one before 
us. 

There is another count in the indictment 
against the Revised Version. It knocks 
all the vertebre out of that little copulative 
conjunction ‘g}, so that instead of its 
walking erect under its own proper name 
“and,” it goes crawling along under the 
alias ‘‘also”. Of course it is not to be de- 
nied that kai may sometimes be trans- 
lated “also”; but it is only when “also” is 
the equivalent of “and”. Professor Stuart, 
in his New Testament grammar, says dis- 
tinctly that all the meanings of gat as a 
conjunction may be reduced to “and” (see 
page 284, line 14). Making theopneustos 
predicative and not simply qualifying, there 
is a call for «at, otherwise not. After 
Paul had said that “All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God”, there was eminent 
fitness in his pressing it upon the mind of 
this young minister that it was just these 
Holy Scriptures that could furnish him 
completely for his life-work. Armed with 
this armor he could go into any battle and 
win. Encompassed by whatever weakness 
of his poor human nature, this book of 
God could correct his faults, instruct his 
ignorance, reprove his wrong-doings. It 
would enable him also to do the same for 
those who heard his preaching. It would 


furnish him completely; and it was furni-. 


ture of God’s own providing. 

I think this little conjunction must have 
been felt to be a thorn in the flesh of the 
revisers who voted for the change. If 
there are two statements made in the 
clause we are studying, «at is needed; if 
not, it is worse than superfluous. If Paul 
meant to affirm only one thing—the profit- 
ableness of the sacred writings—why did 
he not say: “The divinely inspired Scrip- 
tures, my son Timothy, are every way use- 
ful for you’? That would have been clear, 
precise, all-sufficient. Why thrust in an 
“also”? Were any professor of rhetoric 
in any college to find in an essay this sen- 
tence, “The study of biography is also one 
of the most useful for every purpose of a 
thorough education”; unless there were in 


the immediate connection mention made of 
some other line of study or some other 
thing affirmed respecting biographical 
study, the professor would at once run his 
pen through the word “also” as an imper- 
tinent intruder, with no rights which any 
man, of whatever complexion, is bound 
to respect. With all due deference to the 


‘erudite revisers, I must think that their 


translation of this line is as bad a piece of 
rhetoric as I know of in the writings of 
any reputable author. I beg that Paul shall 
be acquitted on the charge of writing such 
a line. He was the last man to overload 
his sentences with such enervating verbi- 
age. Only upon the assumption that the- 
opneustos is predicative is there any satis- 
factory defense for the insertion of Ka). 

If my reader will be patient, there is an- 
other way of stating my argument for the 
Authorized Version as against the Re- 
vised. Were I to ask any Greek scholar 
this question, “Suppose that Paul had 
wished to say just what the Authorized 
Version represents him as saying, how 
could he, in the use of five words, have 
done it any more clearly or unequivocally 
than he has done it in the Greek text 
which our translators had before them?” 
I am sure that he would be compelled to 
admit that it could not have been done 
better; indeed, in no other form so well. 
On the other hand, if he had intended to 
say what the Revised Version represents 
him as saying, he never would have writ- 
ten the Greek which we have before us, 
He would not have used ypagy as a term 
of general meaning—having himself used 
it thirteen times in a technical sense else- 
where, and knowing that it had come to 
mean nothing else in Jewish or Christian 
speech. Having just used hiera grammata 
as referring to the sacred writings, he 
uses ypay7, as the synonym of both words 
combined. Uniform usage justifies him in 
doing so. Neither would he have used 
cea. Professor Stuart says that even 
when ya) is used adverbially it never 
loses its connective force (see page 285, 
Note 1). 

I believe, then, most fully, that the most 
rigid exegesis, as well as the demands of 
the context on rational grounds, not only 
allows of the Authorized Version, but de- 
mands it. Paul meant to say just what 
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the Authorized Version makes him say— 
that all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is infinitely profitable for our 
study; profitable for the development of 
the highest type of Christian character, 
and for the greatest effectiveness of the 
Christian ministry. 

Of course, whether we accept the truth 
of what the Authorized Version declares, 
or not, depends upon our attitude towards 
Paul. An ordained minister, holding a 
prominent position in an evangelical de- 
nomiation, said to me years ago: “Yes, I 


Interpretation by 
Editorial in “Our 


We noted in our last issue a pamphlet 
entitled “Palmoni”’, a foolish attempt to 
find out, by the numerical value of certain 
Bible verses, the year in which certain 
predicted events will take place. This 
method of reducing verses in the Bible or 
certain words to the numericals for which 
they stand and then to claim a revelation 
from the results is not at all a new method. 
It has been used by the Jews for many 
centuries. We have reference to the sys- 
tem known as Kabbalah. It would be im- 
possible to touch even upon the funda- 
mentals of this elaborate system, so full of 
mysticism and curiosities. One way the 
Kabbalistic teachers have to get at the hid- 
den meaning of certain words or verses in 
the Bible is the so-called Gematria. This 
again is a system which has many branches 
and different modes and rules. Words are 
reduced to their numerical value and the 
numerals represented by the letters (each 
letter in the Hebrew alphabet has a numer- 
ical significance) are added together, then 
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have no doubt that Paul meant to say just 
what the Authorized Version makes him 
say; but that is where Paul and I differ!” 
To which I replied, “And that is where 
Paul and I agree!” 


[The remainder of Dr. Fairfield’s paper 
is devoted to meeting “the difficulties, real 
or imaginary, in the minds of some, in ac- 
cepting the truth of the Authorized Ver- 
sion”; and will be found as able as his dis- 
cussion of the translation of the text— 
Editor.] 


Numerical Values 
Hope”, March, 1908 


other words are looked for which make up 
the same number and because they do, a 
connection between the two is invented and 
a meaning placed upon them. We give an 
illustration: Rabbi Moses Darschen taught 
that the two words “jobi Shiloh” (Shiloh 
come, Gen. xlix. Io) must mean the Mes- 
siah, because the numerical value of “Shiloh 
come” is the same as Messiah. 

One of the great Jewish deceivers, who 
claimed to be the Messiah, a man by the 
name of Sabbatai Zebhi, used this system 
to establish his fraudulent claims. His 
name and the Hebrew words for “Wonder- 
ful—God—AImighty—Messiah” have the 
same numerical value—814. Other illus- 
trations could be given. There is certainly 
nothing new under the sun. But that 
Christian people can follow similar meth- 
ods and go into speculations about the time 
of the Lord’s coming because certain Bible 
verses give certain numbers is indeed 
strange. 
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Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the 
Christian 


Rev. DANIEL S. Gxecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory to Studies Fourteen to Seventeen 


In Part Second (chs. vii. 1I-xii. 50), 
John records the manifestations of the In- 
carnate Word in His Conflict with the 
Hostile Jews—still as the only Light and 
Life of the World, and that through His 
Sacrificial Death alone,—leading the Jews 
to Reject Jesus as the Messiah, and Jesus 
to Reject them and judicially to Withdraw 
from them (see xii. 36). (See January 
number, p. 58.) 

Section Second (chs. xi. 1-xii. 50) of 
Part Second contains John’s record of the 
Conclusion of the Death-Grapple of Jesus 
with Carnal and Apostate Judaism. In 
this Section (see March number, p. 221), 
John records the later Manifestations of 
Jesus as Messiah, the Prince of Life, in 
the Culminating Sign of His Career, the 
Raising of Lazarus from the Dead. He 
shows how, by this Sign, through its Con- 
nections and Consequences, the Way was 
providentially prepared for the Conclusion 
of the Conflict of Jesus with the Jews, in 
their Rejection of His formal and final 
Claim to be the Messiah, and His Judicial 
Rejection of them as an Apostate Race. 


In outlining this movement John pre- 
supposes the familiarity of his readers 
with the facts recounted in the other Gos- 
pels. In setting forth the forward move- 
ment of the events until the arrival of “the 
Hour” of Jesus at the Passover, when He 
was to take the place of the Paschal Lamb, 
he records: 

(1) The Culminating and Critical Sign 
itself, in which Jesus, in Raising Lazarus 
from the Dead, Manifested to the Jews 
His Divine Power as Messiah, the Prince 
of Life, in order to attract the National 
Attention to Himself and His Mission 
(ch. xi. I-44)—the Theme of the Four- 
teenth Study. 

(2) The Far-Reaching Consequences of 
this Decisive Sign, whereby Jesus Himself 


and all the Parties concerned were pre- 
pared for Jesus’ Final and Formal Ad- 
vance upon Jerusalem as the Messiah 
(chs. xi. 45; xii. 11)—the Theme of the 
Fifteenth Study. 

(3) The Triumphal Entry of Jesus as 
the Messiah, the King of Israel, into Jeru- 
salem, where He set forth His Claims; 
which were recognized by the World 
(Jews and Greeks) and Supernaturally 
Confirmed by the Father ;—culminating in 
His Proclamation of the Conquest of the 
World through His Sacrificial Death (ch. 
xii. 12-33)—the Theme of the Sirteenth 
Study. 

(4) The Final Rejection of Jesus by the 
Jews, disappointed by His Teaching of a 
Kingdom won through Suffering, and the 
Judicial Rejection of the Jews themselves 
by Jesus,—concluding with the Evangel- 
ist’s Explanation of the awful Fact of 
Jewish Unbelief and Apostasy (ch. xii. 34- 
50)—the Theme of the Seventeenth Study. 


This Scripture requires to be studied in 
the light of the preceding Chapters (vii.-x.) 
of Part First, and especially of the earlier 
Teachings of Jesus (chs. v.-vi.) touching 
the Mission of the Messiah in carrying out 
the Father’s Purpose of Redemption, and 
the Way of its Accomplishment through 
His own Sacrificial Death on the Cross. 
In the intermediate Chapters (vii-x.) His 
Claim to be the Messiah is never lost sight 
of by the Evangelist. In these closing 
Chapters (xi.-xii.) of the record of the 
Conflict of Jesus with Unbelief, John ex- 
hibits Him as pressing His Claims unre- 
mittingly to their only possible conclusion, 
Mutual Rejection and Judgment. 

These Four Studies together constitute 
a Unit, culminating in Jesus’ Judicial With- 
drawal from the Apostate Nation,—‘‘His 
own who received Him not”. They should 
be studied as a Unit advancing uninter- 
ruptedly to this Climax. 
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FourTEENTH Stupy.—IN THE CULMINATING AND DEcIsiIvE Sicn oF His 
Pustic MINIstry, JESUS MANIFESTED HIMSELF AS THE MessiAH, H1M- 
SELF THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, IN RaArtsInG LAZARUS FROM 
THE DeEaAD—AN UNANSWERABLE Proor OF His DIvINE POWER AND 
MISSION, BY WHICH HE DELIBERATELY SET IN MoTION THE FORCES 
THAT WERE TO BRING Him To “His Hour” or Sacririce.—Ch. xi. I-44. 


I. The Preparations for the Sign in tie Recorded Events, in the Home in Bethany 
and with the Disciples in Perea.—Ch. xi. 1-10. 
1. The Sickness in Bethany, and Jesus’ Treatment of the Message of the Sisters 
Ch. xi. 1. Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany, of the village of 
Mary and her sister Martha. 2. And it was that Mary which anointed the 
Sickness Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus 


was sick. 

Message 3. The sisters therefore sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom 
thou lovest is sick. 

Reasons 4. But when Jesus heard it, he said, This sickness is not unto death, but 


of Delay for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby. 

5. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. 6. When there- 
fore he heard that he was sick, he abode at that time two days in the place 
where he was. 

2. Jesus’ Proposal to Return to Judea, and the Reluctance of the Disciples to Go 
7. Then after this he saith to the disciples, Let us go into Judea again. 
(1) Objection: Antagonism of the Jews; Answer: Safe while His “Day” lasted 
Folly of 8. The disciples say unto him, Rabbi, the Jews were but now seeking to 
Going stone thee; and goest thou thither again? 
g. Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the day? If a man 
Safe for walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. 
His Day 10. But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because the light is not in 


him. 
(2) Error Corrected: Lazarus is Dead,—in order to Confirm Faith in Messiah 
He is 11. These things spake he: and after this he saith unto them, Our friend 
Asleep Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep. 


12. The disciples therefore said unto him, Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he 
will recover [Gr. be saved]. 13. Now Jesus had spoken of his death: but 
they thought that he spake of taking rest in sleep. 


He its 14. Then Jesus therefore said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 15. 

Dead And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may be- 
lieve; nevertheless let us go unto him. 

Devotion 16. Thomas therefore, who is called Didymus [that is. Twin], said unto 


his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with him. 

IT. The Arrival of Jesus in Bethany; His Revelation of Himself to the Two Sisters 
of the Dead Man and to the Jews, leading to Martha’s and Mary's Confession of Faith 
in Jesus, and His mingling His Grief with theirs—Ch. xi. 17-37. 

1. Manifestation and Gracious Teaching to Martha, as the Resurrection and the Life 


‘ (1) Martha’s Faith in the Power of Jesus and in the Traditional Resurrection 
17. So when Jesus came, he found that he had been in the tomb four 

Reaching days already. 

Bethany 18. Now Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off; 
19 and many of the Jews had come to Martha and Mary, to console them 
concerning their brother. 

20. Martha therefore, when she heard that Jesus was coming, went and 

Martha’s met him: but Mary still sat in the house. 21. Martha therefore said unto 

Greeting Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 22. And even 
now I know that, whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee. 


Her Old 23. Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again. 24. Martha saith 
Faith unto him, I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day. 
(2) Martha’s Advance to Confession of her Faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
Golden 25. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life: he that be-— 
Text lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: 26 and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die. Believest thou this? 
Her New 27. She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I have believed that thou art the 


Faith Christ, the Son of God, even he that cometh into the world. 
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2. Jesus’ Manifestation of Human Sympathy to Mary and the Jews with Her 

(1) His Meeting with Mary and the Jews and the Outburst of Grief 

28. And when she had said this, she went away, and called Mary her 
sister secretly, saying [or, her sister, saying secretly], The Master [or, 
Teacher] is here, and calleth thee. 29. And she, when she heard it, arose 
quickly, and went unto him. 

30. (Now Jesus was not yet come into the village, but was still in the 
place where Martha met him.) 31. The Jews then which were with her in 
the house, and were comforting her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up 
quickly and went out, followed her, supposing that she was going unto the 
tomb to weep [or, wail] there. 

32. Mary therefore, when she came where Jesus was, and saw him, fell 
down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. 


(2) His Inquiry for the Sepulcher, and the Group on their Way Thither 
33. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping [or, wailing], and the Jews 
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Mary's 
Greeting 


The Grief 


Jesus also weeping [or, wailing] which came with her, he groaned in the spirit [or, 
Grieved was moved with indignation in the spirit], and was troubled [Gr. troubled 
himself], 34 and said, Where have ye laid him? 
’ They say unto him, Lord, come and see. 35. Jesus wept. 
A Jewish 36. The Jews therefore said, Behold how he loved him! 37. But some of 
Sneer them said, Could not this man, which opened the eyes of him that was blind, 


have caused that this man also should not die? 


III, The Arrival at the Tomb and the Scenes enacted there, including Martha’s 
renewed Confession of Faith, the Appeal of Jesus to His Father, and the Sign in calling 
the Dead Lazarus to Life-—Ch. xi. 38-44. 


1. Martha’s Objection Overruled, in order to show forth “the Glory of God” 


The 38. Jesus therefore again groaning in himself [or, being moved with 

Command indignation in himself] cometh to the tomb. Now it was a cave, and a stone 
lay against [or, upon] it. 39. Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone. 

Delayed Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith unto him, Lord, by this 
time he stinketh: for he hath been dead four days. 

Obeyed 40. Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if thou believedst, 


thou shouldst see the glory of God? 41. So they took away the stone. 


2. The Sign So Wrought as to Compel the Faith of the Witnesses 
And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou 


Cry to the heardest me. 42. And I know that thou hearest me always: but because of 

Father the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they may believe that 
thou didst send me. 

43. And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 

Voice to come forth. 44. He that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 

the Dead grave-clothes [or, grave-bands]; and his face was bound about with a napkin. 


Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Fourteenth Study is— 
The Culminating and Decisive Sign of 
the Public Ministry of Jesus, in which He 
Manifested Himself as the Resurrection 
and the Life in Raising Lazarus from the 
Dead.—Ch. xi. 1-44. 


The Natural Divisions of the Scripture 
are: 

(1) The Preparation for the Sign in 
the recorded events in Bethany and Prea 
(ch. xi. 1-16) ; 

(2) The Arrival of Jesus in Bethany, 
and His Revelation of Himself there es- 
pecially to Martha, the Sister of Lazarus, 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Golden Text.—John xi. 25, 26. 


Time.—Perhaps several weeks after the 
desperate attempt of the Jews, at the 
Feast of Dedication, December, A. D., 20, 
to force Jesus to take the place of their 
False Messiah. 

Places.—The sickness and death occur- 
red in the Judean Bethany, just outside of 
Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives. Jesus was in Perea 
whither He had fled from the wrath of the 
Jews to await “His Hour”. 


The journey to Jerusalem marked a 
brief interval in the intermittent Perean 
Ministry, some of the events and teachings 
of which are recorded in Luke ix.-xvili, 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
as the Resurrection and the Life (ch. xi. 
17-37) ; 
(3) The Arrival at the Tomb and the 
Scenes enacted there in Restoring the 
Dead Lazarus to Life (ch. xi. 38-44). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
This Sign, in its circumstances and na- 
ture, was providentially arranged to rouse 
the attention of the Jews and to compel 
their Final Decision regarding the Claims 
of Jesus as the Messiah. 


I. John narrates the Preparations for the Sign, in the Events in the Home in Bethany 
and with the Disciples in Perea.—Ch. xi. 1-16. 


1. The Scripture opens with the Sickness 
of Lazarus in the Home of the Loved 
Friends of Jesus in Bethany and the Mes- 
sage sent to Jesus, and the Reasons for 
His Long Delay in responding.—Ch. xi. 
1-6. 


(1) The opening Incidents indicate an 
Intimacy of Jesus with the Family—the 
Home would seem to have been a resting- 
place for Him, especially in His last days 
—that warranted the Sisters in sending a 
Message to Jesus with a mute Appeal for 
Healing (ch. xi. 1-3). 

(2) The Appeal opened to Jesus’ Vision 
the Opportunity for the Decisive Sign by 
which He was to Glorify God and be 
Glorified by God,—but He delayed going 
(ch. xi. 4-6). 

Jesus waited for Lazarus to die. The 
Glory was to come through bringing to an 
end the Conflict with Jewish Enmity and 
Unbelief by Raising Lazarus from the 
Dead. John gives another reason: Be- 
cause Jesus loved the Bethany House- 
hold, “therefore” He delayed His depart- 
ure for two days (verses 5, 6): 


2. When the 
Jesus Proposed that they Return to Judea; 
which the 
should not be done because of the Danger 
involved.—Ch. xi. 7-16. 


(1) The Disciples, startled by the pro- 
posal, urged in objection the Antagonism 
of the Jews from whom they had just es- 
caped; which Jesus answered by a pro- 
verb, teaching that one is Safe until his 
Day of Work is over (ch. xi. 7-10). 

Misunderstanding Jesus’ words, “fallen 
asleep”, as referring to natural sleep indi- 
cating a favorablie turn in the disease, they 
argued that it would then be useless to go, 


Two Days were over, 


Disciples earnestly pleaded 


The time had come for a great Decisive 
Sign by which the Death-Grapple of Jesus 
with the Apostate Jewish Rulers should be 
brought to its culmination. The incidents 
here narrated show how the way was 
providentially prepared for this Sign, that 
was to be used in bringing about the Jew- 
ish Crisis at Jerusalem. 

Verse 2.—‘‘It was that Mary”, etc. As- 
suming the familiarity of John’s readers 
with the Anointing, as related in Mark 
xiv. 3, and of which he was himself to give 
an account (John xii. 3). 

Verse 3.—“This sickness is not unto 
death’, etc. Jesus sees in this message an 
instruction from the Father. The Divine 
intention of the sickness is not the death 
of Lazarus, but the advancement of the 
Glory of God. 


Verse 6.—“When therefore”, etc. Mark 
the force of “therefore”. Because “Jesus 
loved” .... “therefore’’. Had Jesus 


reached Bethany while Lazarus was still 
alive, it would have been merely another 
instance of the common miraculous Heal- 
ing; but a far greater deed of love was to 
be wrought in the resurrection of the dead 
Lazarus. 


The terror that seized the Disciples 
when Jesus made this proposal was natural 
and inevitable. They knew the enmity of 
the Jews and their plots. They had wit- 
nessed the repeated attempts to stone 
Jesus, and had shared in His hairbreadth 
escapes. They appreciated the danger. 


Verse 8.—‘Are there not twelve hours 
in the day?” His appointed work was not 
yet finished, and until it was the Work- 
man was immortal. 


“The time appointed to me of God for 
working is not yet elapsed; as long as it 
lasts, no one can do anything to me; but 
when it shall have come to an end, I shall 
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as Lazarus would recover (ch. xii. I1-13). 

When Jesus told them plainly, “Lazarus 
is dead’, and repeated His Proposal 
Thomas the Twin alone seems to have 
seconded Him, seeing that Jesus was de- 
termined to go and being ready to give. up 
His cherished Messianic Hopes of the fu- 
ture and, in Devotion to the Master, to go 
to inevitable Death with Him (ch. xi. 14- 
16). 

That the Disciples had not yet been 
wholly freed from their false Jewish ex- 
pectations, appears from their quarrels 
over the chief places. Let these be stud- 
ied. The quarrel over the feet-washing 
(John xiii. 1-20) will be seen to have 
originated in these false ambitions. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
fall into the hands of my enemies, like 
Him who walketh in the night, and who 
stumbleth because he is without light’ 
(Meyer). 

Verse 16. “Thomas, therefore”, etc. He 
seems to have reached the logical conclu- 
sion, that it was hopeless to plead further 
with Jesus, and proposed that they go and 
die with Him. 

“The Twin’ indicates that he had a 
brother among the Disciples (Weiss) ; or, 
that he was a double-minded man (Heng- 
stenberg), etc.; two of many opinions. He 
seems to have been a level-headed man, 
not willing to believe or to do without 
good reasons. Study the recorded inci- 
dents of his career with this in mind. 


II. John Recounts the Arrival of Jesus at Bethany; His Revelation of Himself to 
the Two Sisters and to the Jews, leading the Sisters to Faith in Him; and His mingling 


His Grief with Theirs—Ch. xi. 17-37. 

1. Martha was the first to hasten to 
Greet Jesus; to whom He manifested Him- 
self as the Resurrection and the Life, in 
most gracious words of Instruction and 
Sympathy, leading her to confess Faith in 
Him as the Messiah, the Son of God.— 
be xt, 17-27. 

(1) Leaving the Group of professional 
Wailers, Martha went out to meet Jesus, 
to whom she declared her Faith in His 
Power and in the Traditional Jewish doc- 
trine of the Resurrection (ch. xi. 17-24). 

Lazarus had been dead four days, and 
the mourning Jews filled the House (ch. 
Xi. 17-19). 

Martha, in Greeting Jesus, expressed her 
absolute Faith in His Power over Life 
and Death (ch. xi. 20-22). 

In response to Jesus’ declaration that 
her brother should rise again, she profess- 
ed Faith in the accepted Jewish doctrine 
Celie ti9 23, 24)\. 

(2) With the marvellous Teaching of 
Jesus, concerning Himself as the Resur- 
rection and the Life, Martha advanced to 
the Confession of her Faith in Him as 
“the Messiah, the Son of God, even He 
that cometh into the world” in fulfilment 
of the Father’s Promise of Redemption 
(ch. xi. 25-27). 


Martha, the strong practical character, 
had been led to believe in Jesus’ miracles 
of power. Jesus was to reveal Himself 
to her as the Resurrection and the Life. 

Verse 17.—“Four days already”. In 
this period the work of decay was already 
well begun. 

Verse 18—‘‘Many of the Jews”, etc. 
They were to be witnesses—some of them 
unwilling or hostile—to the Sign. 

Verse 21.—‘If thou hadst been here”, 
etc. Not words of reproach, for she knew 
that her brother was dead even before her 
message reached Jesus. She believed that 
even then God was ready to grant Jesus 
anything He might ask. 

Verse 23.—“‘Thy brother shall rise 
again”. This assurance of Jesus Martha 
understood to refer to the Jewish doctrine 
of the Resurrection at the last day, as 
Daniel had taught it and as it was accept- 
ed by the Pharisees. 

Jesus put in opposition to this future 
event His own Person as being in reality 
the Resurrection, and giving pledge of the 
immediate return of Lazarus to Life. 

Verse 27—‘‘Yea, Lord: I have _ be- 
lieved”, etc. From a general Faith in the 
Resurrection Martha was thus lead on to 
a Confession of her Faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, the Son of God, sent from heaven. 
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2. When Mary and the Jewish Mourn- 
ers came out at the Call of Martha, Jesus 
met them with a wonderful Manifestation 
of Human Sympathy, and went on with 
them to the Sepulcher.—Ch. xi. 28-37. 

(1) Mary, at the call of her Sister, 
wet out quickly to meet Jesus where Mar- 
tha had met Him, followed by the Jewish 
Wailers, and greeted Jesus with an un- 
controllable Outburst of Grief( ch. xi. 28- 
B32) 

With ‘‘newly-strengthened Faith’ Mar- 
that had gone to call her Sister secretly, 
so as to leave the Jews behind; and Mary 
naturally responded quickly to the call (ch. 
xi. 28, 29). 

However, the Jews who were with 
Mary observed her departure and hasten- 
ed after her, as they supposed, to the Tomb 
(chrexies0ys 0). 

Coming to Jesus, at the place outside 
the village where He hod remained, Mary 
could only Repeat, perhaps with an ac- 
cent of reproach, the Plaint of Martha, 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here!” ‘and fall 
down at His feet (ch. xi. 32). 

(2) Jesus, “Groaning in Spirit’, and 
“Troubled” (perhaps disgusted by the 
Wailing and Hypocrisy of these attendant 
Jews), eagerly inquired for the Place of 
Burial, and went on His way thither ac- 
companied by the half-hostile Group (ch. 
xi. 33-57). 

Overwhelmed by a threefold Agony, 
Jesus Himself Wept when they answered 
His Inquiry, “Where have ye laid him?” 
(ch. xi. 33-35). 

The Jews accompanied them on the way, 
indulging in  half-sypathethic, half-sneer- 
ing remarks and inquiries—illustrating the 
inevitable Jewish half-faith and division 
(CHxt 909-37). 
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Explanotory Notes ond Suggestions 

Martha sent her message secretly in 
calling Mary, probably at the recommend- 
ation of Jesus who was remaining outside 
the village in order to avoid attracting 
public attention. The following verse 
(31) shows how this design fails by rea- 
son of a will superior to ijis own. Com- 
pare Matt. ix. 31; Mark vii. 24, 36. 

Verse 32—‘“Lord, if thou hadst been 
here’, etc. Her overwhelming grief may 
have infused into the utterance a slight 
tone of reproach, as if she had meant to 
say, How could you delay? Jesus met the 
grief of Mary, not as He met that of 
Martha with “teaching and speaking”, but 
with ‘“‘sympathizing and acting”. 

Verses 33, 34.—“He shuddered in His 
spirit and was troubled’. A _ threefold 
agony seems here to be indicated. There 
was sympathetic human sorrow at sight of 
the weepers. There was also a groaning 
in spirit (otherwise translated a shudder 
of indignation), in which the use of the 
word spirit, the seat of the religious emo- 
tions, brings out “the indignation of Jesus 
directed against the power of death and 
against Satan, the invisible enemy who 
wields this terrible weapon against men” 
(John viii. 44). The “trouble”, or agi- 
tation, that stirred Him may have come 
from His vision of the future: “to cause 
the glory of the Father to break forth con- 
spicuously at this moment is to sign the 
sentence of His own death”. 

Verse 35.—‘“Jesus wept’, etc. “It is 
a strange fact that the Gospel in which the 
divinity of Jesus is most strikingly affirm- 
ed leads us also best to know the pro- 
foundly human side of His life”. 

Verses 36, 37.—“The Jews therefore 
said’, etc. Either the friendship Jesus 
professed for Lazarus was a pretense, or 
He did not really possess the miraculous 
power He had claimed to exercise. 


III. John tells of the Arrival at the Tomb and the Scenes enacted there,—including 
the suggestion of Decay having begun; Martha’s renewed Confession of Faith; the 
Appeal of Jesus to His Father; and the Sign in Calling the Dead Lazarus to Life— 


Ch. xi. 38-44. 
I. Jesus’ Command to Roll away the 
Stone from the Sepulcher and reveal the 


Decaying Body disturbed the Confidence of 


Martha, and made it necessary for Jesus 


The possession of such a burial place 
by Lazarus has been taken to indicate that 
the family belonged to the better class. 
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to Recall her again to the essential Messi- 
anic Faith before Working the Miracle.— 
Ch. xi. 38-41. 

(1) Jesus, shuddering in Himself, 
Commanded that the Stone be removed 
from the mouth of the cave; to which 
Martha objected that it would reveal only 
death and corruption (ch. xi. 38, 39). 

(2) Jesus restored Martha to Faith by 
recalling the Promise He had made, that 
if she would but Believe she should see 
the Glory of God; whereupon His Com- 
mand was obeyed. : 

Martha should see the glory of God, in 
“the splendid triumph of the omnipotence 
of God, in the service of His love, over 


death and corruption” (Godet). 


Exposition of the Scripture 
2. For the sake of those who were to 
Witness the Sign, Jesus then appealed to 
His Father, after which He proceeded to 
work the Sign in such a way as to Con- 
strain the Faith of the Witnesses.—Ch. 


xi. 41-44. 

(1) For the sake of those who heard, 
He appealed to His Father with thanks- 
giving, that they might be brought to be- 
lieve that the Father had sent Him (ch. xi. 
41, 42). 

(2) He uttered His “Lazarus, come 
forth’, with a Loud Voice, expressing His 
Consciousness of Power and _ causing 
Every One to Hear; in response to which 
the Dead Man came forth, “a living man 
in the costume of the dead’, and was 
Loosed and permitted to go on his way 
Kens x. 43: 44). 

The Sign was thus completed in such a 
way as to make an ineffaceable impression 
on the Jerusalem and Bethany people who 
were present. They were to be used as 
Witnesses to establish the fact beyond dis- 
pute; since this Sign was to be the domi- 
nant factor in the Closing Conflict of 
Jesus with Jewish Unbelief, to which He 
was hastening. 
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Explanatory ‘Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 38.—‘Jesus therefore’, etc. The 
use of therefore indicates the connection 
with the cavilling objections of the Jews, 
heard on the way. He again became 
“angry in His spirit” as He came to the 
tomb. The narrative of the miracle be- 
gins with the command to take away the 
stone. 

Verse 39.—‘Lord, by this time’, etc. 
“At this moment the thought strikes 
Martha, that, as soon as his is done the 
smell of the decaying body would be 
emitted, and the disfigured body of the 
beloved brother will be exposed to view, 
as he had already been four days in the 
tomb” (Weiss). Martha had _ probably 
learned the fact, which she here states by 
visiting the sepulcher. 

Verse 40.—‘Jesus saith’, etc. Jesus con- 
firms her faith by recalling His promise. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

When the tomb had been opened, the 
Sign was wrought in such a way as to 
demonstrate its Reality and to make it an 
unanswerable Proof of His Divine Power 
who wrought it. 

Verse 41—“And Jesus lifted up His 
eyes”, etc. For the confirmation of the 
faith of the onlookers Jesus turned His 
gaze from earth to heaven, thanking the 
Father that He had “heard His prayer for 
the miraculous raising of His friend”’,— 
so that the people may know “that it is not 
He who is performing this miracle, but 
God, who by it is accrediting Him as His 
Representative’. He was seeking to lift 
them up to Faith in Himself as the Mes- 
siah, sent by the Father to carry out His 
Purpose of Redemption. 

The communion of Jesus with the Father 
indicated by the expression “Thou heardst 
me”, “made this miracle a Sign, to all who 
witnessed it, of His Divine commission to 
give life to the world”. 

Verse 42.—“Lazarus come forth”, etc. 
The loud voice, intended to be heard by 
all, was spoken to the dead as if living; 
the dead man responded by coming forth 
in the garments of the dead, but alive. 
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FIFTEENTH STuDY.—THE Far-REACHING CONSEQUENCES AND CUMULATIVE 
Proors OF THE DECISIVE SIGN, IN RartsinGc LAZARUS FROM THE DEAD, 
CENTERING IN THE SCENES IN THE CoUNCIL CHAMBER IN JERUSALEM 
AND AT THE SUPPER IN BETHANY,—WHEREBY JESUS HIMSELF AND ALL 
THE PARTIES CONCERNED WERE PREPARED FOR His FINAL AND FORMAL 
ADVANCE UPON JERUSALEM AS THE MEssIAH.—Chs. xi. 45—xii. II. 


I. John sketches the Events Centering in the Council Chamber at Jerusalem, in the 
Calling of the Sanhedrin and the Formation and Successive Stages in the Plot to Destroy 
Jesus, Jesus in the meantime Withdrawing to be beyond their reach until the Passover 
Season.—Ch. xi. 45-57. 


1. Many “Believed”; Some Reported the Sign to the Pharisees, Guardians of the Law 


Ch. xi. 45. Many therefore of the Jews which came to Mary and beheld that 
Lees which he did [Many ancient authorities read, the things which he did], be- 
Division lieved on him. 46. But some of them went away to the Pharisees, and told 


them the things which Jesus had done. 
2. These, having Convened the Sanhedrin, It Decided what Course to take with Jesus 


(1) The Charge was that Jesus, unless checked, would Lead Revolt against Rome 

47. The chief priests therefore and the Pharisees gathered a council, and 

Council said, What do we? for this man doeth many signs. 48. If we let him thus 

Convened alone, all men will believe on him: and the Romans will come and take away 
both our place and our nation. 


(2) In their Perplexity Caiphas Counseiled that Jesus should die for the Nation 

49. But a certain one of them, Caiaphas, being high priest that year, said 

Jesus unto them, Ye know nothing at all, 50 nor do ye take account that it is expe- 
to Die dient for you that one man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. 

51. Now this he said not of himself: but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation; 52 and not for the nation 
only, but that he might also gather together into one the children of God 
that are scattered abroad. 


(3) The Council began Plotting to Carry Out the Decree, and Jesus Withdrew 
53. So from that day forth they took counsel that they might put him to 
death. 
Jesus in 54. Jesus therefore walked no more openly among the Jews, but departed 
Ephraim thence into the country near to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim; 
and there he tarried with the disciples. 
(4) To Silence Inquirers at the Passover Season, the Council Decreed His Arrest 
55. Now the passover of the Jews was at hand: and many went up to 
Inquiry for Jerusalem out of the country before the passover, to purify themselves. 


Jesus 56. They sought therefore for Jesus, and spake one with another, as they 
stood in the temple, What think ye? That he will not come to the feast? 

A New 57. Now the chief priests and Pharisees had given commandment, that, 

Decree if any man knew where he was, he should shew it, that they might take him. 


IT. The Evangelist Records the Critical Events Centering in the Supper given to 
Jesus by the People of Bethany in Recognition and Confirmation of the Raising of Laz- 
arus from the Dead and resulting in Blazoning Abroad the Sign —the Anointing of Jesus 
by Mary; the Uncovering of the Betrayer; the Gathering of a Host of “Believers” as 
Witnesses to accompany Jesus into Jerusalem.—Ch. xii. I-11. 

1. Jesus, on His Way to the Passover at Jerusalem, where He was to Die, was given 

a Supper at Bethany, the Raised Lazarus being a Living Proof of the Sign 


Ch. xii. 1. Jesus therefore six days before the passover came to Bethany, where 
A Public Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised from the dead. 2. So they made him a sup- 
Supper per there: and Martha served; but Lazarus was one of them that sat at 


meat with him. 
2. Mary by Faith Anointed Him there for Burial, Judas, the Traitor, Objecting 
3. Mary therefore took a pound of ointment of spikenard, very precious, 
The and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: and the 
Anointing house was filled with the odor of the ointment. 
4. But Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples, which should betray him, 
The saith, 5 Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence [The word 
Attack in the Gr. denotes a coin worth about eight pence halfpenny. See Mk. xiv. 3.], 
and given to the poor? 
6. Now this he said, not because he cared for the poor; but becattse he 
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was a thief, and having the bag [or, box] took away what was put therein 
[or, carried what was put therein]. 


The 
Defense 


7. Jesus therefore said, Suffer her to keep it [or, Let her alone: it was 
that she might keep it] against the day of my burying. 8. For the poor ye 


have always with you; but me ye have not always. 


3. The Council, to Check the Faith of the People, Decreed Death to Lazarus 
g. The common people therefore of the Jews learned that he was there: 


To Stay 
the Tide 


and they came, not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus also, 
whom he had raised from the dead 


10. But the chief priests took counsel that they might put Lazarus also to 
death; 11 because that by reason of him many of the Jews went away, and 


believed on Jesus. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Fifteenth Study is— 


The Far-Reaching Consequences and 
Cumulative Proofs of the Raising of Laz- 
arus from the Dead, Centering in the 
Scenes in the Council Chamber at Jerusa- 
lem and at the Supper in Bethany,— 
whereby Preparation was made for Jesus’ 
Final and Official Advance upon Jerusalem 
as Messiah—Chs. xi. 45—xii. IT. 

John outlines the more Immediate Con- 
sequences of the Raising of Lazarus in 
Two Groups of Events: 


(1) The earlier Events, Centering in the 
Council Chamber at Jerusalem, and result- 
ing in the Plot to Destroy Jesus (ch. xi. 
45-57) ; 

(2) The later Events, Centering in the 
Supper given to Jesus by the People of 
Bethany in Recognition of the Fact of the 
Raising of Lazarus (ch. xii. I-11). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text—John xii. 51, 52. 

The circumstances providentially con- 
nected with the Sign gave it great promi- 
nence in the eyes of the Jews. His previ- 
ous works had led to a widely cherished 
hope that He would turn out to be the 
Messiah for whom they were waiting. The 
multitudes were now flocking to Jerusalem 
for the great Jewish Feast. 

On the other hand must be taken into 
account the enmity of the Rulers, who at 
the Feast of Dedication had been foiled in 
their attempt to use Him as their False 
Messiah, and who were now seeking for 
some excuse to bring about His death. 

In narrating the. events following the 
Sign, John aims to show how the various 
factions and forces wrought together to 
prepare for the Official Advance of Jesus 
as Messiah, the King of Israel, into the 
City of David and His Father’s House. 


I. The Evangelist sketches the Events Centering in the Council Chamber at Jerusa- 
lem, in the Convening of the Sanhedrin and the Formation and Successive Stages of the 
Plot to Destroy Jesus, leading to His Withdrawal until the Passover Season—Ch. xi. 


45-57. 
1. As the Immediate Result many Jews 


who beheld the Sign at Bethany “Believed 
in Jesus”; but quite naturally some of them 
reported to the Pharisees, the Official 
Guardians of the Jewish Religion, what 


had been done by Jesus, as Grounds for 
Action against Him by the Sanhedrin— 
Ch. xi. 45, 46. 

(1) Many who went to Bethany became 
“Believers in Jesus” as a Miracle-Worker 
(as had been the case in Galilee), but re- 
tained their Jewish Notions of Messiah 
(ch. xi. 45). 

(2) Some, however, maintaining the 
hostile Attitude exhibited at the Tomb of 
Lazarus (xi. 37), felt constrained to Re- 
port to the Pharisees what Jesus had done 
in furthering His Claim to be the Messiah 
(ch. xi. 46). 


Verse 45.—“Many therefore”, etc. As 
so often before, the work of Jesus had re- 
sulted in division of opinion among the 
spectators; in this case so profound that 
it produced a separation even in the Jew- 
ish party. Many believed, although their 
faith appears to have been chiefly in the 
miracle-worker, as shown by their subse- 
quent conduct. Some of them, however, 
were openly hostile, and reported the 
events to the authorities at Jerusalem. 

Verse 46.—‘*Went away to the Phari- 
sees’, etc. These were the appointed 
guardians of the Jewish Faith, and those 
who recognized them as such felt bound 
to report to them the movements of Jesus. 
By their apostasy the Pharisees had ren- 
dered themselves incapable of performing 
their duties, as Jesus had shown in the 
parables of the Shepherd and the Sheep. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
2. These Pharisees, Representative of the 
Rulers, with the Aid of the High Priest, 
Formally Convened the Sanhedrin, which 
formed a Plot to Check Jesus in His 
Career of Popularity, and Decreed His 
Death,—leading to His Withdrawal for 


Safety—Ch. x1. 47-54. 

(1) The Practical Question brought be- 
fore the Council was, what to do to Check 
the extraordinary Popularity of Jesus; the 
Charge, that, unless Checked, He would 
lead a Messianic Revolt and bring down 
the vengeance of the Romans upon the 
Nation (ch. xi. 47-48). 

(2) Caiaphas, the Man for the Hour, re- 
lieved their perplexity by his Official and 
Prophetic Counsel, that Jesus should Die 
for the Nation—the iniquitous Decree fall- 
ing in with the Plan of God in Redemption 
(ch. xi. 49-52). 

Caiaphas, who in his official capacity was 
to utter the word that should decide the 
fate of Jesus, declared that the only thing 
to do was to sacrifice the one for the many, 
Jesus for the Nation (verses 49, 50). 

(3) The Sanhedrin thereupon immedi- 
ately began their Consultations over some 
Scheme by which the Death of Jesus might 
be brought about,—their activity compell- 
ing Him to withdraw with His Disciples 
to the privacy of the hill-region of Judea 
(ch. xi. 53-54). « , 

(4) As the Passover Season approached, 
the Constant Inquiries for Jesus, by multi- 
tudes who came up early to the Feast for 
purposes of Purification, forced the Sanhe- 
drin, in order to Silence the Inquiries and 
prevent a Popular Rising, to issue a Decree 
ordering the disclosure of the whereabouts 
of Jesus, that they might Arrest Him (ch. 


xi. 55-57). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

The movement in favor of Jesus had 
become too formidable for private Plot- 
ting. It was seen to threaten the authority 
of the Jewish Rulers themselves and the 
safety of the Nation. Official action had 
become necessary; so the Sanhedrin was 
organized for the work. : 

Verses 47, 48—“What do we?” In dis- 
cussing the question before them—involv- 
ing their own continued existence—the 
Council were forced to admit the undeni- 
able fact that this hated man was doing 
“many Signs”, and to confess that the pros- 
pect seemed certain of His winning uni- 
versal belief. 

Verse 51.—‘Now this thing he said not 
of Himself”, etc. This counsel of Caiaphas, 
while personally only the “expression of 
unscrupulous politics’, was, because of the 
oracular power connected with his posi- 
tion (see Ex. xxviii. 30), officially an un- 
conscious prophecy of the part Jesus was 
to fulfil as the Messiah in His Work of 
Redemption (verses 51, 52). 

With that Session of the Council at 
which Caiaphas presided, began the series 
of consultations that continued until the 
death of Jesus was compassed. There 
were various steps in the progress of their 
scheme for bringing about His death. One 
necessary element was the cooperation of 
some one connected with the inner group 
of Jesus’ Disciples, the preparation for 
which began with the revelation of the 
true character of Judas at the Bethany 
Supper. 

These inquiries and the discussions as 
to whether Jesus, after His recent experi- 
ences, would venture to come up to the 
Passover, made the situation an alarming 
one to the Council, and led to their fur- 
ther step to check the growth of His popu- 
larity. 


Il. The Evangelist turns to the Second Group of Events Consequent upon the 
Sign:—the Critical Events Centering in the Supper given to Jesus by the People of 
Bethany, in Recognition and Confirmation of the Raising of Lazurus from the Dead, and 
resulting in Blazoning abroad the Reality of the Sign—the Anointing of Jesus by Mary; 
the Uncovering of the Betrayer; and the Gathering of a Host of “Believers” as Wit- 
nesses to accompany Jesus into Jerusalem.—Ch. xii. 1-11. 


1. Jesus, on His way to the Passover at 
Jerusalem, where He was to Die, was 


given a Supper by the People of Bethany, 
where the Presence of the Raised Lazarus 


The Events connected with the Supper 
at Bethany derive their importance from 
the place they occupy in preparing for “the 
completion of the self-revelation of Jesus 
in the Presence of the People by His Pub- 
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was a living Proof of the Sign, and where 
Jesus was anointed for His Burial by Mary 
and began to unmask the Traitor who was 
to help the Council in carrying out their 
Decree of Death—Ch. xii. 1, 2. 

2. At that Supper Two Events occurred 
that attracted attention: His Anointing 
for His Burial by Mary, and the Uncov- 
ering of the Traitor Judas who objected 
to her act.—Ch. xii. 3-6. 

(1) At the Supper, Mary, the Sister of 
Lazarus, in gratitude for his restoration 
to life, anointed the feet of Jesus with 
most precious ointment; which attracted 
the attention of all present (ch. xii. 3). 

(2) Judas Iscariot, who was to betray 
Jesus, objected to the Act, which led to 
the revelation of his Thievery; but Jesus 
Defended it as a memorable Act of Faith, 
in anointing Him for His coming Burial 
(ch. xii. 4-8). 


3. The knowledge that Jesus was at 
Bethany induced a Multitude of Jews to 
visit Him there; whereupon the Sanhedrin, 
to Check the rising tide of Faith, Decreed 
that Lazarus also should be put to Death 
with Jesus.—Ch. xii. 9-11. 

(1) The Common People’ who went to 
Bethany, went especially to see Lazarus, 
and thereby became Witnesses to His Res- 
urrection (ch. xii. 9). 

(2) As this resulted in the Belief of 
Many of them in Jesus as the Messiah, 
the Death of Lazarus became a necessity 
to the Council if the Tide of Defection was 
to be stayed (ch. xii. I0, I1). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
lic Entrance into Jerusalem as the Mes- 
siah”. 

The Supper, apparently given by the 
People of Bethany, brought home the 
Proofs of the Reality of that Sign to many 
of the Passover hosts on their way to Jer- 
usalem, and to many of the Jerusalem 
Jews who came out from Jerusalem. These 
Jews, who thus became Witnesses of the 
Sign, were prepared to furnish Jesus His 
Royal Escort as the King of Israel into 
the City of David. 

Verse 3.—‘The house was filled”, etc. 
Calling the attention of every one to the 
act; the story of which, as prophesied, has 
since filled the world. 

Verse 6.—‘A thief”. Using his office to 
fill the treasury in order that he might 
“steal” from it. 

Verse 7.—‘Suffer her”, etc. Jesus rec- 
ognized her act of Faith which took in His 
coming Crucifixion. 


In the view of the Rulers, the chief 
danger lay in the possibility of Jesus’ gain- 
ing ascendancy, through His Miracles, 
over the masses—as He had before done in 
Galilee. - The great concourse of the 
“Common people” who flocked to Bethany, 
when they heard that Jesus was on His 
way to the Passover, therefore, naturally 
filled these false Shepherds with alarm. 


Verses 10, 11.—‘“The chief priests took 
counsel”, etc. It was necessary that Laz- 
arus, who had thus become a center of 
interest, should be put out of the way; so 
the Official Plot was extended to take in 
the death of Lazarus along with that of 
Jesus. 


SIXTEENTH Stupy.—THE Pusiic ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, WHEN JESUS 
MANIFESTED HIMSELF FINALLY AND OFFICIALLY AS THE MESSIAH, 
SETTING FORTH FOR THE LAST TIME His CLAIMS; OVER WHICH THE 
Jews DIviveD, BUT WHICH WERE RECOGNIZED BY THE GENTILE WoRLD 
AND CONFIRMED BY THE FATHER,—WHICH CULMINATED IN THE RE- 
AFFIRMING OF His CominG DEATH AS THE Way oF UNIVERSAL COoN- 


QuEST.—Ch, xii. 12-33. 


I. The Division of the Jewish World over the Claims of Jesus:—Shown by His Rec- 
ognition by the Common People, when those who had visited Jesus and Lazarus at 
Bethany joined the Multitudes coming out of the City, in enthusiastically Escorting Him 
on His Way, with loud Acclaims of Hosanna “to the King of Israel, Who cometh in the 
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Name of Jehovah”; and by His Rejection by the Jewish Rulers and Dominating Classes 
at Jerusalem, led by the Pharisees, the appointed Guardians of the Messianic Hope.— 


Ch. xii. 12-19. 


1. Jesus, publicly Recognized as the Messiah, the “King of Israel’, Entered the City 
of David, Escorted and Proclaimed by the Hosts of “Believing” Jews 
Ch. xii. 12. On the morrow a great multitude [Some ancient manuscripts read, 
the common people] that had come to the feast, when they heard that Jesus 
The King was coming to Jerusalem, 13 took the branches of the palm trees, and went 
Welcomed forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, even the King of Israel. 
14. And Jesus, having found a young ass, sat thereon; as it is written, 
Prophecy i: Fear not, daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s 
colt. 
16. These things understood not his disciples at the first: but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these things were written of him, 
and that they had done these things unto him. 
2. The Escorting Crowds, Witnessing to the Bethany Sign, Maddened the Pharisees, 
the Official Guardians of the Messianic Hope, left Helpless by the Enthusiasm 
17. The multitude therefore that was with him when he called Lazarus 


People’s out of the tomb, and raised him from the dead, bare witness. 18. For this 

Witness cause also the multitude went and met him, for that they heard that he had 
done this sign. 

Rulers’ 19. The Pharisees therefore said among themselves, Behold how for, Ye 

Despair behold] ye prevail nothing: lo, the world is gone after him. 


II. After this Triumphal Entry, the Gentile World (represented by Greek Prose- 
lytes) Sought Jesus in the Temple, thereby indicating to Him that “His Hour” for 
Glorification through Suffering as the Savior of the World had Come.—Ch. xii. 20-26. 

1. Appealing for a Personal Interview, they are Reported by Philip and Andrew 

20. Now there were certain Greeks among those that went up to worship 
The Greeks at the feast: 21 these therefore came to Philip, which was of Bethsaida of 
Come Galilee, and asked him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 
22. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: Andrew cometh, and Philip, and 
they tell Jesus. 
2. The Gentiles Seeking the King of Israel marked the Hour when “through Death 
the Son of Man shall be raised to Glory and shall Give Life to the World” 
23. And Jesus answereth them, saying, The hour is come, that the Son of 
man should be glorified. 

Address Unfolding the Law of Life and Way to Glory, through Sacrifice 
In Nature 24. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit. 

25. He that loveth his life [or, soul] loseth it; and he that hateth his life 
[or, soul] in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. 

In Follow- 26. If any man serve me, let him follow me; and where I am there shall 
ing Him also my servant be: if any man serve me, him will the Father henor. 


III. The Father, to Whom Jesus, Burdened with the Vision of His Atoning Death, 
turned in Prayer, Confirmed His Messianic Mission by a notable Sign from Heaven, 
and gave Him again the often-repeated Message to the People, that the Glory was to be 
attained through His Lifting up—Ch. xii. 27-33. 

1. Jesus’ Appeal to the Father brought instant Supernatural Response 

27. Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
The. Agony from this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour. 28. Father, glorify 
thy name. 
The Voice There came therefore a voice out of heaven, saying, I have both glorified 
it, and will glorify it again. 
2. The Meaning of the Voice, and the Assurance of Glory through Lifting Up 
29. The multitude therefore, that stood by, and heard it, said that it had 
thundered: others said, An angel hath spoken to him. 
30. Jesus answered and said, This voice hath not come for my sake, but 
for your sakes. 
W orld to 31. Now is the judgment [or, a judgment] of this world: now shall the 
be Won prince of this world be cast out. 32. And I, if I be lifted up from [or, out of] 


the earth, will draw all men unto myself. 
33. But this he said, signifying by what manner of death he should die. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

The Theme of the Sixteenth Study is— 

The Public Entry of Jesus into Jerusa- 
lem, when He Manifested Himself Finally 
and Officially as the Messiah, setting forth 
for the last time His Claims; over which 
the Jews Divided, but which were recog- 
nized by the World and confirmed by the 
Father in 
which ends with Reaffirming the unwel- 


the Temple,—the record of 


come Doctrine of His Coming Death as the 
way of Winning the World to Himself.— 
Ch. xii. 12-33. 

Three Subjects present themselves for 
consideration: 


(1) The Division of the Jewish World 
over Jesus:—Shown by the Recognition of 
Jesus as Messiah by the Common People 
as the Representatives of the Jewish 
World at large, when they attended Him 
in Triumph into the City of David; and by 
His Rejection by the Jewish Rulers and 
Dominating Classes (ch. xii. 12-19) ; 


(2) The Recognition by the Gentile 
World (the Greeks), whose Seeking of 
Jesus in the Temple indicated to Him that 
the Hour of His Glorification through 
Suffering as the Savior of the World had 
Come (ch. xii. 20-26) ; 


_ (3) The Recognition of Jesus by the 
Father, Who Confirmed His Messianic 
Mission by a Sign from Heaven,—where- 
upon, Jesus again blasted the False Hopes 
of the People by Reaffirming His Doctrine 
that the Glory was to come through His 
being Lifted Up (ch. xii. 27-33). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Golden Text—John xii. 30-32, 


By His Public Entry into Jerusalem and 
His Teaching there as the Messiah, Jesus 
brought His Public Ministry to a close; 
withdrawing at the end, in judgment, from 
the Apostate Race. As detailed accounts 
of the Entry had been given in the other 
Gospels (Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. I-11; 
Luke xix. 29-44), and also of the Teach- 
ings and Events of the week, John had 
merely to sketch the critical points in these 
transactions. 

“Palm Sunday”, the day when the Law 
required the Jews to choose their paschal 
lamb for the Feast, was the day chosen by 
Jesus for His entry into Jerusalem, as at 
once the Paschal Lamb and the King of 
Peace. 

The Evangelist finds Three Cardinal 
Facts that needed to be outlined in order 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the progress 
of the Redeemer in His Official and Spir- 
itual Work as the Messiah. They were: 
the Division of the Jewish world over 
Jesus; His recognition by the Gentile 
world; and the recognition of His Claims 
as the Messiah by the Father. 

The Jewish multitude greeted, cheered 
and honored Him distinctly as the Mes- 
siah of Prophecy; and it was in that char- 
acter that He publicly and officially ac- 
cepted the Royal Honors accorded Him 
(see Zech. ix. 9). 


In order to a full understanding of this 
record of John, it will be necessary to read 
and study along with it the records of the 
other Gospels, as brought side by side with 
it in any ordinary Harmony, or in any 
other way that may be convenient. 


I. On the following Day, the Jewish World at large, as Represented by the Common 
People, Recognized Jesus as the Messiah, when the many Jews who had visited Jesus and 
Lazarus at Bethany joined with the Multitudes coming out of the City who had heard 
of the Sign at Bethany, in enthusiastically Escorting Him on His Way, with loud 


Acclaims of “Hosanna to 


the King of Israel who cometh in the Name of Jehovah’; 


while thereby raising the Enmity of the Jewish Leaders to the Highest Pitch—Ch. xii. 


12-19. 

I. When they heard that Jesus was 
Coming to Jerusalem, a great Multitude 
of the Common People, who had come up 
from all lands to the Feast, went out to 
meet Him, and joined the Host coming in 
from Bethany in Escorting Him into the 
City, Recognizing and Proclaiming Him 

(Vol. viii—22) 


Jesus, who “had striven on every occa- 
sion to repress the popular manifestations 
in His favor’ (see ch. vi. 15; Luke xiv. 
25-33. xix. II ff, etc.), now allowed free 
play to the feelings of the multitude and 
surrendered Himself to the public homage 
offered Him. 
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the King of Israel, in Fulfilment of Proph- 
ecy.—Ch. xii, 12-16. 


(1) The Entry was made and the King- 
ship Proclaimed by this Host of “Believ- 
ing” Jews, with the bestowment of the 
Honors and the ascription of the Titles of 
Royalty (ch. xii. 12, 13). 


(2) By Entering the City, Riding upon 
an Ass, He fulfilled Zechariah’s Prophecy 
of the Coming of Messiah; as the Disci- 
ples came later to understand (ch. xii. 14- 
16). 


2. As they moved on, the Escorting 
Crowds bore Witness to the Bethany 
Sign, while the Multitudes that went out 
of the City to meet Him went out because 
they had heard of that Sign,—this demon- 
stration leading the Pharisees in Despair 
to Exclaim “Lo, the world is gone after 
Him”.—Ch. xii. 17-109. 

(1) The common interest excited by the 
Raising of Lazarus from tne Dead united 
the outgoing and incoming crowds in 
spreading the Information concerning this 
decisive Sign that had been wrought by 
Jesus,—thereby increasing the Tide of 
Popular Favor for Jesus (ch. xii. 17, 18). 

(2) This Enthusiasm of the Common 
People sent Dismay to the hearts of the 
Rulers, who found themselves Helpless be- 
fore the Popular Tide they were seeking 
by their Decrees and Plots to Stay (ch. 
xii. 19). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 15.—‘Sitting on an ass’s colt’, etc. 
He was thereby singled out from the 
crowd, in order that they might see Him 
and render Him Royal Homage. That 
John omitted the details, found in full in 
the other Gospels, is accounted for by. His 
having “in His eye simply the point of the 
riding in upon the young ass, as a Messi- 
anic Sign excluding all doubt”, and mark- 
ing Him as The King of Peace. 

This was a distinct repudiation of the 
popular Jewish notion of Messiah as a Con- 
quering Hero of the Roman type. 


The conclusive Testimony to the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus from the Dead lay at the 
foundation of this movement of the Com- 
mon People. It was the Sign on which 
Jesus staked His Claims. Doubtless many 
of the inhabitants of Bethany itself, who 
had witnessed the miracle or had them- 
selves seen the reanimated Lazarus, joined 
in that procession. 

Verse 17.—“Bare witness”, etc. As this 
is the Gospel of Witness, John emphasizes 
this fact. 

Verse 19— ‘The Pharisees therefore’, 
etc. The contrast to the Triumph, in this 
despairing self-confession of the Jewish 
adversaries of Jesus among themselves, 
emphasizes the strength of the movement 
against them, as well as their own bitter 
hatred of Jesus. The weakness of the 
popular movment is found in the fact that 
these Jewish “believers” were dominated, 
as shown subsequently, by the false Jewish 
conceptions of the Messiah. 


II, After this Triumphal Entry, the Gentile World (represented by Greek Prose- 
lytes) Sought Jesus in the Temple, thereby indicating to Him that “His Hour” for 
Glorification through Suffering as the Savior of the World had Come—Ch. xii. 20-26. 


1. These Greek Gentiles came to Philip 
with an Appeal for a Personal Interview 
with Jesus; Philip told Andrew of their 
request, and these Brothers, who them- 


selves bore Greek names, Informed Jesus.— 
_ Ch. xii. 20-22. 


2. The Seeking of the King of Israel by 
these Representatives of the Non-Jewish 
World, Indicated to Jesus that the Hour 


Even greater than the contrast of Jews 
with Jews was that of Gentiles with Jews, 
as presented when the Greeks came seek- 
ing Jesus in the Temple: His own received 
Him not; those who were not His own 
sought Him. 

Verse 21.—‘These therefore came to 
Philip”, etc. These Hellenes, not Greek 
Jews, Hellenists, were Gentiles (as in vii. 
35). It is interesting to note that they ap- 
proached Jesus through the Two Disciples 
that bore Greek names. 

7 25 a 
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had Come when “the Son of Man” was to 
be Glorified as the Life of the World, 
through His Sacrificial Death.—Ch. xii. 23- 
206. 

In a brief Address He proceeded to illus- 
trate the Universal Law of Increase and 
Progress through Sacrifice alone; a lesson 
needed not by the Greeks only but by all 
who were present. 

(1) In Nature, where Fruit is borne only 
through the Death of the Seed (ch. xii. 
24) ; 

(2) In Human Experience, where Self- 
Sacrifice is the way to win a Higher Life 
(elie xii, 25 ))> 

(3) In the Service of the King, where 
Following Him in Self-Sacrifice is the 
only way to Honor with the Father (ch. 
xii. 26). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 23.— ‘The hour is come’, etc. The 
coming of the Gentiles awakened in Jesus, 
with peculiar force and depth, the thought — 
of His approaching death; for through His. 
death His salvation was to be conveyed ta 
the Gentiles (Meyer). 

As “the Son of Man”, i. e., the Son of 
God incarnate, He was to be glorified. 

Verse 24.—‘Verily, verily’, etc. The 
Vision of the Atoning Sacrifice that lay 
before Him called forth from Jesus an ad- 
dress on sacrifice as the universal law of 
life and the only way to glory. 


Verse 26.—‘“‘Let him follow me”, etc. 
The climax of Christian self-sacrifice is 
reached in following the example of Jesus, 
Who won Glory from the Father by Sacri- 
ficing Himself in carrying out God’s Pur- 
pose of Redemption. 


III. The Father, to Whom Jesus, Burdened with the Vision of His Atoning Death, 
turned in Prayer, Confirmed His Messianic Mission by a notable Sign from Heaven; 
and gave Him again the one often-repeated, Essential Message to the People, that He 
was to attain the Glory and Draw the World to Himself only through being Lifted Up— 


Ch. xii. 27-33. 

1. Burdened with the Vision brought to 
Him by the Coming of these Representa- 
tives of the Gentile World, Jesus turned 
His gaze to Heaven and appealed to the 
Father; which Appeal brought an instant 
Supernatural Response in a Voice out of 
Heaven, heard by the Multitude —Ch. xii. 
27-28. 

2. Jesus Interpreted to the People the 
meaning of the Voice, which they heard 
but did not understand; concluding by Re- 
peating the unwelcome Truth, that God 
was to be Glorified in His Exaltation 
through Death as the Redeemer of the 
World.—Ch., xii. 29-33. 

(1) The Voice from Heaven, “though 
evidently an utterance of _ intelligible 


words”, was not heard with equal distinct- 
ness by all those who were present (ch. 


Bratt) 20). 


(2) Jesus assured them that the Father 
had Spoken from Heaven for their sakes, 
and that the Voice portended the Judg- 
ment of this World, the Casting out of 
Satan, and the Drawing of All the World 


Jesus faced “that hour of mortal suffer- 
ing through which He must pass” in order 
to “reconcile both Jew and Gentile unto 
God in one body by the cross’, and over- 
came by aid of a Vision of the Glory and 
the Voice from Heaven (ch. xii. 27, 28). 


The Voice from Heaven completed the 
Public Recognition of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. It was essential that the Father 
should add His Testimony in an unmis- 
takable manner to that of Jews and Gen- 
tiles. 

Verse 29—‘‘The multitude, therefore”, 
etc. The teaching is clear that “a voice” 
came miraculously from heaven (as was 
the case, according to the Synoptics, at the 
Baptism and the Transfiguration) ; but the 
utterance was not clearly understood by 
all present, some thinking it a thunder- 
voice and others the voice of an angel. 

Verse 31—“Now is the judgment”, etc. 
In answer to the prayer, ‘Father, glorify 
thy name’, the voice said, “I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it’. That as- 
sured Jesus of His coming triumph, in the 
Condemnation of this World, in Casting 
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unto Himself through the Cross (ch. xii. 


30-33). 
This was the Decisive Word that Sifted 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
out Satan His great adversary in the Work 
of Redemption, and in the Drawing of 
All the World to Himself,—all to be ac- 


complished through His being Lifted up 
from (or, out of) the earth. In this is 
implied both His Crucifixion and His As- 
cension to the Father. 


the Jewish “Believers”, as the same Teach- 
ing, in the Interpretation of the Sign of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, had 
Sifted the Galilean “Believers”. 


SEVENTEENTH STUDY.—FINAL BREACH BETWEEN THE JEWS AND JESUS :—THE 
CoMING OF THE Hour oF JESUS, WHEN THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF ALL 
CLASSES, DISAPPOINTED IN THEIR FALSE Hopes By His TEACHING OF A 
KINGDOM TO BE WON BY SUFFERING, REJECTED HiM; WHICH WAS FOL- 
LOWED By His JubDIcIAL REJECTION OF THE JEWS AND WITHDRAWAL 
FROM THEM,—THE NARRATIVE CONCLUDING WITH THE EVANGELISTS 
EXPLANATION OF THE AWFUL Fact oF JEWISH UNBELIEF AND APOS- 
TASY AND JUSTIFICATION OF THEIR Doom.—Ch. xii. 34-50. 


I. John briefly summarizes the Facts of the Final Breach between the Jews and 
Jesus—given in detail by the other Evangelists—in its Twofold Aspect: that of Rejection 
of Jesus by the Jews, who had no place for a Messiah Who was to be Lifted Up on the 
Cross; and that of Jesus’ Official Rejection and Condemnation of, and Judicial With- 
drawal from, the Apostate Jews.—Ch. xil. 34-36. 

1. The Jews Rejected a Messiah Who had Only His Atoning Death to Offer Them 

Ch. xii. 34. The multitude therefore answered him, We have heard out of the 
Rejection law that the Christ abideth for ever: and how sayest thou, The Son of man 
must be lifted up? who is this Son of man? 

2. Jesus’ Farewell Message, as Light of the World, Warned the Apostates of Doom 

35. Jesus therefore said unto them, Yet a little while is the light among 


Warning [or, in] you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness overtake you not: 
and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 
36. While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye may become 
sons of light. 
Forsaking These things spake Jesus, and he departed and hid himself from them 


[or, was hidden from them]. 


II. The Evangelist Pauses for some Reflections on this awful Fact of Jewish Unbe- 
lief and Apostasy, as seen in the light of Isaiah’s Experience and Prophecy, and of their 
own inconsistent Conduct as “Believers”.—Ch. xii. 37-43. 

1. Through their Blindness to the Many Signs by which Jesus Manifested His Glory 

as the Messiah, they had brought the Fulfilment of Isaiah’s Prophecy 
37. But though he had done so many signs before them, yet they believed 
not on him: 38 that the word of Isaiah the prophet might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, 


Unbelief Lord, who hath believed our report? 

And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? 

39. For this cause they could not believe, for that Isaiah said again, 
Blinding 40. He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart; 


Lest they should see with their eyes, and perceive with their heart, 
And should turn, 
And I should heal them. 
me 41. These things said Isaiah, because he saw his glory; and he spake of 
im. 
2. Even “Believers” had fixed their Doom, by fearing to Confess Jesus Openly 
42. Nevertheless even of the rulers many believed on him; but because 
Hypocrisy of the Pharisees they did not confess it [or, him], lest they should be put out 
es at pore 3 43 for they loved the glory of men more than the glory 
of God. 


III. John Completes his Setting Forth of the Gravity and Inexcusableness of the 
Jewish Unbelief and Rejection, by Summarizing the Facts and Teachings by which Jesus 
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had supported His Claim to be the Messiah,-—so that to Reject Him was to Reject God 
the Father and all Hope of Salvation—Ch. xii. 44-50. 
1. To Reject Jesus was to Reject God the Father Who Sent Him 
44. And Jesus cried and said, He that believeth on me, believeth not on 


me, but on him that sent me. 
_ that sent me. 


45. And he that beholdeth me beholdeth him 


2. To Reject the Light of the World was to Forfeit God’s Truth and Salvation 
46. I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me may 


not abide in the darkness. 


47. And if any man hear my sayings, and keep 


them not, I judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to save 


the world. 


3. To Reject Him and His Truth was to insure Judgment at the Last Day 
48. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that 
judgeth him: the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day. 
4. Yet Obedience to Jesus’ Divine Words from the Father assured Eternal Life 
49. For I spake not from myself; but the Father which sent me, he hath 
given me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should speak. 
so. And I know that his commandment is life eternal: the things there- 
fore which I speak, even as the Father hath said unto me, so I speak. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Seventeenth Study 
is— 

The Final Breach between the Jews and 
Jesus :—The Hour of 
Jesus, disap- 
pointed in their False Hopes by His un- 
equivocal Teaching of a Kingdom through 
Suffering, Rejected Him; which Act of 
Rebellion was followed by His Judicial 
Rejection of the Jews and Withdrawal 
from them,—concluding with the Evan- 


Coming of the 


when the Jewish People, 


gelists’ Explanation of the awful Fact of 
Jewish Unbelief and Apostasy and His 
Justification of their Doom.—Ch. xii. 34-50. 


Three Points are made in this Scripture: 

(1) John’s Summary of the Facts of the 
Final Breach between the Jews and Jesus 
(ch. xii. 34-36) ; 

(2) His Reflections on the Fact of Jew- 
ish Unbelief and Apostasy, as seen in the 
light of Isaiah’s Prophecy and ‘of their own 
Conduct (ch. xii. 37-43) ; 

(3) His Exhibition of the Gravity of 
their Unbelief and Rejection, as shown by 
the completeness with which Jesus had Es- 
tablished His Claim to be the Messiah (ch. 
xii. 44-50). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.—John xii. 44, 45. 

This was the great Final Breach that 
brought the End. Its place and import- 
ance, as well as the event itself, are lost 
here by its being placed, in the Versions, 
in the middle of a paragraph! 

This is an account of the turning back 
of the Popular Tide in Favor of Jesus 
that had been rising in Jerusalem with ap- 
parently irresistible force since the Resur- 
rection of Lazarus, as it had risen in Gali- 
lee a year before at the Passover season. 

The Raising of Lazarus had given it a 
powerful impulse; so that when Jesus 
boldly came forward to claim His place as 
the Messiah, the rural Jews and those who 
witnessed the Sign at Bethany were ready 
to escort Him in Triumph as “the King of 
Israel’ into the City of David. The scenes 
of the opening days of the Passover season 
were fitted to increase His prestige. 

The closing words of Jesus about His 
Death were the turning-point in the tide. 
His Sacrificial Death—which the Evangel- 
ist had emphasized all the way from the 
words of John the Baptist, “Behold the 
Lamb of God”, and which had always been 
an offense to the unbelieving Jews—was 
the stumbling-block over which they went 
headlong to destruction. 


I, John briefly Summarizes the Facts of the Final Breach between the Jews and 


Jesus—given in detail by the other Evangelists—in its Twofold Aspect: that of the Re- 
jection of Jesus by the Jews, who had no place for a Messiah Who was to be Lifted Up 
on the Cross; and that of Jesus’ Official Rejection and Condemnation of, and Judicial 
Withdrawal from, these Apostate Jews.—Ch. xii. 34-36. 
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1. The Crowd in the Temple—made up 
of all classes of Jews—who had listened 
to the Father’s Testimony to Jesus, when 
they heard Him say that He was to be 
Crucified, Objected to His Teaching as 
contrary to the Scriptures, which taught 
that Messiah's Kingdom was to be an 
Everlasting one; and therefore Scornfully 
Rejected Him.—Ch. xii. 34. 

(1) Their Rejection was the immediate 
Result of His Teaching that the way to 
the Establishment of His Kingdom -was 
through His being Lifted Up as the Son 
of Man for the Salvation of the World. 

(2) The Argument they urged was, that 
the Scriptures taught that Messiah’s King- 
dom was to be Without End; and that a 
Messiah who was to die and disappear 
from the earth could not be the Messiah 
of the Scriptures. 


2. Jesus no longer attempted to urge ar- 
guments or reasons, but in His Farewell 
Message as the Light of the World Warned 
them against the Fate that already im- 
pended on His Departure, and then For- 
sook and Hid Himself from the Apos- 
tates.—Ch. xii. 35, 36. 


(1) As they turned from Him in Final 
and Deliberate Rejection, Jesus assured 
them that, although the Messiah should 
indeed abide forever, He is with them as 
the Light only for a Short Time; and He 
exhorted them to make the most of that 
time by Believing on Him, that they may 
become the Children of Light (ch. xii. 35- 
36). 

(2) His Warning availing nothing, Jesus 
Hid Himself from them. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 34.—“The multitudes therefore’, 
etc. The crowd of Jews in the Temple at 
this time was made up of representatives 
of all classes: the Rulers and their adher- 
ents; the enthusiasts who had escorted 
Him as the Messiah into the City; and the 
general mass of indifferent or hostile 
Jews.—The use of “therefore” indicates 
the causal connection between the previous 
Teaching of Jesus and the Rejection, which 
was a natural consequence of their false 
views of the Messiah and His Kingdom. 

Verse 34—‘We have heard”, etc. They 
expected an everlasting Earthly Kingdom. 
This view they had drawn from such pas- 
sages as Ps. cx. 4; Isa. 1x) 7; Damielwa 
13; etc. This view, they were certain, 
could not be brought to agree with what 
Jesus taught about the Lifting Up of “the 
Son of Man”. The scornful inquiry, “Who 
is this Son of Man?” was their formal 
Rejection of Him. 


Verse 35.—“Yet a, little while”, etc. 
Jesus made no direct answer to their ques- 
tion—they wished none, since they had 
reached a foregone conclusion—the coming 
events would answer it soon enough. He 
exhorted them to make proper use of the 
brief time during which He was to remain 
with them. 

Verse 36—‘While ye have the light”, 
etc. While He is still with them their one 
purpose should be to believe on Him as the 
Light, that they may be transformed 
through faith into Children of Light. 

Verse 36—“And he departed and hid 
himself”, etc. As they had made their de- 
liberate and final decision and rejected 
Him, it only remained for Jesus to make 
His decision and forsake His rejectors. 

Jesus probably went out to Bethany 
(Luke xxi. 37) for the night, as was His 
wont. 


II. The Evangelist Pauses in his narrative of Events for some Reflections on this 
dreadful Fact of Jewish Unbelief and Apostasy, as seen in the light of Isaiah’s Experience 
and Prophecy, and of their own inconsistent Conduct as “Belicvers”.—Ch. xii. 37-43. 


1. Through their Blindness to the “many 
Signs” by which Jesus had manifested His 
Glory as the Messiah, they had brought 
upon themselves the Fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
Prophecy of Hardening and Judgment.— 
Ch. xii. 37-41. 


In the remainder of this chapter (xii. 
37-50) is contained what may be called 
an epilogue or conclusion to the division 
of John’s Gospel that deals with Jesus’ 
Conflict with Unbelief. The first section 
of it deals with Jewish Unbelief in the 
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(1) Notwithstanding the 
great) and unmistakable Signs by which 
His Claims had been Confirmed, Jesus had 
met with the Reception Experienced and 
Prophesied by Isaiah (ch. xii. 37, 38). 

(2) Their Unbelief had resulted from 
Judicial Blinding and Hardening (ch. xii. 
39, 40). 

(3) It was when Isaiah in Vision Be- 
held Jesus’ Glory that he Spoke thus of 
Him (ch. xii. 41). 


many (or 


2. Notwithstanding the abundant and 
convincing Evidence that He was the Mes- 
siah, which led many even of the Rulers 
to Believe on Him, these very “Believers” 
had Sealed their Doom by their cowardly 
and culpable Failure to Confess Him 
Openly, lest they should be Excommuni- 
cated—Ch. xii. 42, 43. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
light of Prophecy and of their own cul- 
pable Conduct. 

Verse 38—‘“‘That the word of Isaiah”, 
etc. Isaiah’s prophecies may be found in 
Isaiah liii. 1; vi. 10. The most convincing 
proofs, through their blindness and de- 
pravity, had resulted in fixing them in the 
unbelief that drew after it its penalty. 

“It is part of God’s judicial arrangement 
that the self-hardened heart shall become 
yet harder, and thus conversion and salva- 
tion may become an impossibility: comp. 
Hebrews vi. 4” (Par. Bib.). 


Verses 42, 43.—‘Nevertheless even of 
the rulers many believed on him”, etc. The 
apparent “believers” were put to the test 
The 


reached in the cowardice and hypocrisy of 


and found wanting. climax was 


the Rulers who feared excommunication. 


III. John Completes his Setting Forth of the Gravity and Inexcusableness of the 
Jewish Unbelief and Rejection, by summarizing the Facts and Teachings by which Jesus 
had supported His Claim to be the Messiah,—so that the Rejection of Him was the 
Rejection of God the Father and all Hope of Salvation —Ch. xii. 44-50. 


1. God the Father had sent Jesus to 
carry out His Purpose of Redemption, and 
He was One with the Father; so that 
Faith in Him was Faith in the Father, and 
to Reject Him was to Reject the Father 
who sent Him.—Ch. xii. 44, 45. 

2. He had come as the Light of the 
World, not to Judge the World but to 
Save it; so that to Reject Him was to 
Forfeit God’s Truth and Salvation——Ch. 
xii. 46, 47. 

3. Jesus had come, Speaking, “not from 
Himself”, but the Commandments the 
Father gave Him to utter; so that to Re- 
ject His Word was to insure woful Judg- 
ment at the Last day.—Ch. xii. 48, 49. 

4. Yet, as the Commandments of Jesus 
were from the Father and uttered just as 
the Father had spoken them to Him, 
Obedience to Jesus’ Divine Words assured 
Eternal Life to those who Believed.—Ch. 
xii. 50. 


These Facts and Teachings of Jesus 
concerning His Messiahship, fortified by 
His many Signs, had so completely Estab- 
lished His Claims as to place the Jewish 


The second part of this Scripture (ch. 
xii. 44-50) is in the form of an address, 
which may be explained either as an 
abridgement of an address delivered on 
that occasion; or as a summary of teach- 
ings drawn from previous actual utterances 
of Jesus in pressing His Claim to be the 
Messiah. 

Verse 44—“And Jesus cried and said”, 
etc. “Over against this unbelief, existing 
together with that faith which stood in 
fear of men (verses 42, 43) John now 
gives further (verses 44-50) an energetic 
summing up, a condensed summary of that 
which Jesus had hitherto clearly and 
openly preached concerning His personal 
dignity and the divinity of His teaching, 
in condemnation of such conduct, by which 
the reprehensible nature of that unbelief 
and half-belief comes clearly into view” 
(Meyer). 


In the teachings of the previous chapters 
—especially in chapters v.-vi—Jesus had 
fully set forth the grounds for His Claim 
to be the Messiah sent to carry out God’s 
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Unbelief beyond Defense or Forgiveness. 

It was after these Final Scenes in Jeru- 
salem that Jesus Condemned the Apostate 
Jews and Withdrew Finally and Judicially 
from the Temple System (Matt. xxiv. 1) 
and its degenerate Faith and Worship. 

The Evangelist represents Jesus as now 
(chs. xiii.-xvii.) turning to the task of Pre- 
paring His Disciples for His Death and 
Departure and their Mission in completing 
His Work. 


The Authorship of 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Purpose of Redemption, and that the Re- 
demption was to be accomplished through 
His own Atoning Death for the sin of the 
World. 

The Claim could not have been made 
clearer, and could not have been more 
strongly fortified by unquestionable Signs. 
The Guilt of Rejection by those who had 
opportunity to hear the teachings and know 
the facts was therefore great almost be- 
yond conception. 


the Fourth Gospel 


From “Why Four Gospels?” 


The author of the Fourth Gospel was 
peculiarly fitted to prepare the truth of the 
Gospel for the Christian. There is no 
valid reason for doubting that the Church 
from the beginning received it as the pro- 
duction of the Apostle John. 

Modern Doubts.—It is only of late years 
that attempts have been made to destroy 
the faith in its genuineness. Individual 
skeptics, at the close of the last century, 
denied that it was the work of John; but 
their attack merited and received but little 
attention. Bretschneider, by his ‘Proba- 
bilia”, published in 1820 with the special 
“view of anew exciting and extending in- 
quiry into the genuineness of the Johan- 
nine writings”, first made the serious dis- 
cussion of the question necessary. 

The assault has since been renewed by 
the Tiibingen school of critics with Baur 
at their head, and has lately given rise to 
a more earnest and exciting controversy. 
Assuming “the radical difference and hos- 
tility between the Jewish and Gentile types 
of Christianity’,—between the party of 
Peter and the other disciples, and that of 
Paul,—these assailants represent John’s 
Gospel as having been written about the 
middle of the second century by some 
Gentile Christian, who aimed to bring 
about peace between the two hostile par- 
ties, and forged the name of John to his 
writing in order to give it the weight of 
that Apostle’s character. Hence John’s 
Gospel so-called is to be rejected. The 
difference between it and the first three 


Gospels is made an additional argument 
for its rejection. 


This is not the place to enter at length 
into the consideration of the genuineness 
of the fourth Gospel. Those who wish to 
read a thorough discussion of the ques- 
tions involved may best gratify their de- 
sire by consulting some one or more of the 
able and popular works devoted to the 
subject. 

It is sufficient to note that the arguments 
adduced should have little weight with 
Christian men of average common sense. 
They have no basis of fact to rest upon. 
The clear testimony of all Christian an- 
tiquity is against them. John’s Gospel can 
be traced back to the close of the first 
century. It exactly accords with his char- 
acter. The theological quarrel between the 
Petrine and Pauline parties in the early 
Church is a myth. Moreover the historic 
view, which it is the object of the present 
work to set forth and vindicate, fully ex- 
plains the characteristic differences of 
John’s Gospel from the others, and shows 
these differences to have been a necessity 
if the practical wants of the Church, in 
that age, and in all subsequent ages, were 
to be met by the Gospel. So manifold 
and conclusive are the evidences of the 
authorship, that it would be as easy, per- 
haps easier, to prove that Shakespeare did 
not write “Hamlet”, or even that Milton 
did not write “Paradise Lost”, or that 
Bacon did not write the “Novum Organ- 
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um”, as to prove that the Apostle John did 
not write the fourth Gospel. 

Character and Career.—That John was 
just the man to give shape to the Gospel 
for the Christian Church may readily be 
shown. His birth and early history; his 
character as transformed and exalted by 
the power of the Gospel; his intimate 
union with his Master and his intense 
sympathy with him; his long and profound 
Christian experience and his wide ac- 
quaintance with the needs of the Church, 
combined to make him the fit instrument 
for the work to which he was divinely 
called. 

The history of John, so far as it has 
been recorded, is too familiar to require 
extended rehearsal. He appears to have 
been born in Bethsaida of Galilee. His 
father, Zebedee, was a respectable and 
well-to-do fisherman on the Sea of Gali- 
lee able to possess his own boats and to 
have hired servants. His mother, Salome, 
was one of those women who ministered 
to Jesus of their wealth, and who followed 
him to the cross. She went with the 
Marys on the morning of the resurrection 
to the sepulchre to embalm the body of 
Jesus. Born of such a mother, it is not 
surprising that John early became one of 
the disciples of the Baptist, nor that when 
the Baptist introduced him to Jesus he at 
once followed him as the Messiah. 

Perhaps the character of no scriptural 
personage has been more misunderstood 
than that of ‘‘the beloved disciple’. The 
idea formed of him is that he was a “soft, 
tender, almost femininely affectionate 
spirit”. So the painters have manifestly 
conceived him, and so the Church has too 
generally regarded him. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Such a charac- 
ter would be poorly as possible fitted to 
prepare a Gospel for the Church. It has 
only the elements that win from strong 
and earnest souls a mild contempt. John 
was in fact the very best evidence, to the 
men of his day, of the power of the Gos- 
pel to harmonize the most different and 
apparently contradictory elements of char- 
acter. 

Says a late writer: ‘The character of 
John is composed of two vastly differing 
elements, rarely found in such combination 
except under the transforming power of 


the Christian spirit, but found there in its 
perfection and consummation. These two 
elements are, very great masculine strength, 
jointed with affections so overflowing and 
tender, that the strength is concealed under 
their profusion, except when occasions and 
emergencies bring it to the test. The gran- 
ite is hidden under the tendrils that over- 
hang it with flowers. It is only by assum- 
ing that these two elements are inconsistent 
with each other that the critics have raised 
their objections against the congruity of the 
canonical Johannean writings, whereas to 
blend them together is the great achieve- 
ment of Christianity in human nature, and 
the blending is most perfect when the dis- 
ciple leans most intimately on the bosom 
of his Lord. The combination does not 
impair the masculine intrepidity, but pre- 
serves and tones it, though concealing it 
sometimes under the mildest of womanly 
gentleness”’.* 

That this is the true view may readily 
be verified. The rugged nature of John— 
sometimes verging almost upon savageness 
was embodied in the name ‘“Boanerges”, 
sons of thunder, given to him with his 
brother (Mark iii. 17); and was clearly 
manifested in the zeal which prompted him 
to call down fire from heaven on the Sa- 
maritan city that refused them its hospi- 
tality (Luke ix. 54). It appeared in the 
ambition which led him, with his brother, 
to seek, through their mother, the chief 
places in the magnificent temporal kingdom 
which the disciples expected (Matt. xx. 21; 
Mark x. 37); in the fact that when, at the 
arrest of-Jesus in Gethsemane, the other 
disciples fled for their lives, the youthful 
John kept close to his master, and followed 
on to the judgment scene (John xviii. 15) ; 
in the fact that at the cross, amid the rag- 
ing of the multitudes, John alone was 
standing close by, ready to receive the 
dying message from his Lord (John xix. 
26). Later, it is John who, in his Epistles, 
hurls the most terrible anathemas at the 
false teachers of his day; and who, in the 
Apocalypse, pens the visions of the melting 
universe, of the assembling judgment, and 
of lost souls. 

To all this terrible power, which, un- 


* Sears, The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, 
DOB. 
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sanctified, might have made almost a de- 
mon, his writings and history show that 
he joined a depth of tenderness equally 
marvelous,—the tenderness of no _ senti- 
mentalist or weakling but that of one of 
the very strongest natures. 


[John several times writes of himself as 
the “disciple whom Jesus loved” (John 
xiii. 23; xix. 26; xxi. 20). The traditional 
sentimental view of John’s character has 
led to his being quite uniformly spoken of 
as “the beloved disciple’; which ordinarily 
conveys a very different meaning, that of 
one affectionately regarded with complac- 
ency for his amiable qualities,—which has 
a distinct flavor of egotism on the part of 
John, displayed in his estimate of his per- 
sonal relations to Jesus. The true view of 
John’s character takes away the possibility 
of such sentimentalism, and absolves John 
from an egotism that was impossible to 
such a man as he was. 

The word used for love is the strong one 
found in John iii. 20: ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave’, etc.; i. e., loved it 
with the great benevolent love of redemp- 
tion, that went out after a lost world, in 
spite of its unloveliness, to save it. In the 
same way John’s words, “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved’, may be taken to mean that 
Jesus so loved John, in spite of his un- 
lovely qualities, that He saved him. In re- 
peating the phrase John would be under- 
stood as holding himself up, not to his 
own praise as a paragon of loveliness, but 
to the praise of God as a monument of the 
grace of God in Christ that had loved and 
reached and saved even him. Which is, of 
course, a very different matter. See how 
Paul, “the chief of sinners’, declares that, 
in spite of that fact and even because of it, 
God saved him in order to set him up as 
a monument of the power of Divine grace 
in all ages (1 Tim. i. 15, 16). See “Why 
Four Gospels?” on Paul (pp. 222-227).— 
Editor. | 


Special Fitness—Such a nature, under 
the sanctifying power of that divine grace 
which softened the ruggedness and exalted 
the tenderness, was just the nature needed 
in the man who was to prepare and pre- 
sent the Gospel truth that should lead the 
Christian in making the greatest attain- 
ments in the divine life. He was able to 
understand the heights and depths of hu- 
man temptations and trials, of human 
wants along the line of Christian struggle 
and endeavor, and to treasure up from his 
Master’s lips and appreciate the divine doc- 
trines and motives needed to sustain and 
cheer the Christian onward and upward 
toward the heavenly goal. 
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It might almost be said that no other 
man appears in the original college of 
Apostles who could possibly have accom- 
plished this great task for the Church with- 
out a radical change of nature. Most cer- 
tainly Matthew had too exclusive a regard 
to prophecy to do such a work, and Peter 
and Mark were too exclusively active. 
John alone had that combination of intui- 
tion and reason that was needed, and that 
fitted him for the work provided he could 
secure the other special requisites for it,— 
such as close union with Christ and sympa- 
thy with him, and large acquaintance with 
the needs of the Church. 

It is a well known fact that he had the 
requisite union and sympathy with Christ. 

He belonged to that inner circle, con- 
sisting of himself, Peter, and James, to the 
members of which alone Jesus permitted a 
near view of the great crisis in his life and 
work on earth,—such as the transfiguration 
and the agony. Among the three he was 
the beloved disciple, the disciple who leaned 
on Jesus’ breast at the table at the last 
supper. He was one of the first to follow 
Jesus, and he was the one to cling most 
closely to him to the end. To him was 
entrusted the mother, with whom in his 
earthly career Jesus had been so closely 
bound, and from the affecting hour on the 
cross to the death of her whose heart had 
been pierced with many sorrows, Mary and 
John were as mother and son. 

But more important still was the intense 
sympathy of the beloved disciple with his 
divine Master in his highest spiritual 
moods, views, aspirations, and purposes. 

His peculiar nature, softened and ele- 
vated by grace, fitted him to understand 
and bring forth something of the secret of 
the spiritual life of Jesus,—to give to men 
what Ernesti has called “the heart of 
Christ”. 

It is well known that when men, differ- 
ing in temperament, culture, or experience, 
look upon the same landscape, each takes 
into his mind and carries away different 
features. One sees in it the hills and val- 
leys, lakes and water-courses, that remind 
him of some other and perhaps more famil- 
iar scene. Another fixes upon the grander 
features of forest and mountain, of gorge 
and cataract, which awaken in him a sense 
of power. A third takes note of the vari- 
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ous products of art and civilization, the 
signs of the presence of man with the 
moulding forces of his reason. A fourth 
grasps the higher harmonies of nature and 
art, of earth and sky, in which a voice 
speaks to men declaring the presence and 
glory of Him who is of all Creator and 
Lord. Like these were the four Evangel- 
ists in what they saw in the grand and var- 
ied life of Jesus of Nazareth. John was 
the last. He saw for all the Church what 
the other three saw not at all, or saw 
chiefly for themselves. He heard for every 
Christian through the ages the higher 
truths which the others heard not at all, or 
heard chiefly for their own edification. For 
this he was fitted by his nature; to this he 
was called; for this he was inspired. 

Were it not for the so-called Johannean 
passages in the other Gospels, there might 
almost have been a doubt cast upon the ex- 
istence of such a world of truth as John 
presents.* But these glimpses of the same 
truth prevent the doubt. In their mission- 
ary work the other Apostles had little occa- 
sion to use these higher spiritual truths, 
even if they knew and understood them. 

Still another peculiar element of fitness 
in John, as the instrument for preparing 
the Gospel of the Christian life, was his 
long, varied, and profound Christian ex- 
perience. 

In this he was alone among the Apos- 
tles. If, as is generally agreed, his Gospel 
was not written until almost the close of 
the first century, he was ripened for it by 
an experience of nearly seventy years. In 
him appears the contemplative spirit of the 
early Church. For half a century he seems 
to have been comparatively silent concern- 
ing the higher truths of the Christian life, 


*See Matt. xi. 25, 27; Luke x. 21, 22, etc. 
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although doubtless brooding over them, un- 
til God’s hour came. During three quar- 
ters of a century he lived upon the words 
of his Master, the eternal Word,—in filial 
intercourse with Mary, in spiritual com- 
munion with the Church, in living union 
with the ascended Christ,—until those 
words became the very thought of his 
thought and the very life of his life, and 
he could give them a reality in the utter- 
ance stich as no other man could ever give 
them. Hence it is that to-day men cling 
to the Gospel of John as the very voice of 
the innermost soul of the divine Redeemer. 

His long and wide acquaintance with the 
needs of the Church completed his fitting 
for his work. His knowledge of the 
temptations and trials, of the sufferings and 
persecutions, of the rising errors in faith 
and practice, in that age which had infolded 
in it the germs of all the ages, brought 
him to the clearest apprehension and fullest 
appreciation of the needs of the Christian 
Church, and enabled him to speak as di- 
rectly to the innermost soul of the Chris- 
tian as he spoke from the innermost soul 
of Christ. For the regenerated man, 
whether Jew, Roman, or Greek, he could 
embody in its highest form the doctrine 
concerning Jesus Christ as the light and 
life. 

The impulse which led the Christian 
Church to ask for the permanent record 
of John’s Gospel, and that which led the 
Evangelist to comply with the request, were 
both from the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
light and life. Out of all the men, of that 
age, connected with the apostolic body, the 
Holy Ghost chose the man best fitted in 
Christian character and experience to pre- 
pare and write the Gospel for the Christian 


world. 


One of the Pressing Needs 


In the address of Professor Good at the 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Branch else- 
where referred to, one of the pressing needs 
pointed out was that for a comprehensive 
Biblical Encyclopedia or Dictionary. On 
this point the Professor said truthfully: 


“We have enough on the other side in 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, and more 
than enough in Cheyne’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica. But where is the full conserva- 
tive Dictionary or Encyclopedia on our 


side, except Davis’, which, alas! is only 
one volume? There is a Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia published in 12 volumes; there is a 
Catholic Encyclopedia published; is it pos- 
sible that there can not _be produced an 
Evangelical conservative Encyclopedia’? 


His suggestion was that here is a work 
that the League might appropriately and 
profitably undertake. We may add that we 
trust that the times are ripening for en- 
tering upon this enterprise which it has 
contemplated from the beginning. 
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DLeague Hotes and Points 


Change of Name, and What It Means 


The name of “The American Bible 
League” has been changed to “Bible 
League of North America”. A brief state- 
ment seems to be required to explain and 
justify the change. 

With the current Number “The Bible 
Student and Teacher” appears as the or- 
gan of the “Bible League of North Amer- 
ica”, by which name “The American Bible 
League” will hereafter be known. This 
change was considered and decided upon 
several months ago by the Board of Di- 
rectors, but to make it legal certain for- 
malities had to be complied with, such as 
obtaining a certificate from the Secretary 
of State of New York and the sanction of 
the Supreme Court of that State. 

All use of the new name up to the pres- 
ent time has been without legal or official 
authorization, but the changed title has 
now been properly authorized and pro- 
tected. 

Many of our readers may not be aware 
of the fact that, in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the adjective “American” is held to 
apply to this country only, to the exclusion 
of the Dominion of Canada, Mexico, ete. 
The object of the change in the title has 


been to make it embrace these countries as 
well as the United States, all together 
forming North America. This will enable 
the Branch Leagues of the other countries 
to cooperate in an organization the scope 
of whose work shall cover the Continent 
of North America. 


There are Two Objects always to be 
kept in view in the work of the League 
through its Branches: 

1. The Maintenance of the Correct View 
of the Bible against the attacks of the cur- 
rent Radical Criticism. 

2. The Improvement of the Methods of 
Systematic Bible Study and Instruction. 

In order to effective cooperation in this 
Twofold Object there are certain things re- 
quired of the Branches that can not be too 
often nor too strongly emphasized: 

(1) A thorough Knowledge of the Pur- 
poses and Methods of the League. 

(2) An intelligent and entire Sympathy 
with these on the part of the Leaders in 
the Branches. 

(3) The disposition and purpose to take 
the Initiative in active systematic and loyal 
Efforts in carrying out the Plans of the 
League. 


Some Notes Touching the League and Its Branches 


Present Organizations of the League and Its Branches 


Bible Deague of Worth America 


Formerly The American Bible League 


Wm. Phillips Hall, New York City, President 

Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, Washington, D. C., Vice-President 
Geo. E. Sterry, New York City, Resident Vice-President 

Rush Taggart, Esq., LL.D., New York City, Treasurer 

Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D., New York City, Educ’l Secretary 


Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, New York City, Field Secretary 


Randolph R. Beam, Asst. Treasurer and Business Manager 
Offices of the League, 86 Bible House, New York City. 
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BRANCH LEAGUES THUS FAR ORGANIZED 
Chairmen Treasurers 


Boston: Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D.* Rev. Wm. H. Allbright, D.D.* 63 Hartford St. 
Pittsburgh: Rey. Wm. L. McEwan, D.D. R. W. Harbison, 712 Farmer’s Bank Building 
Chicago : Hon. McKenzie Cleland L. A. Bowman, 609 Association Building 
Toronto: Rev. Elmore Harris, D.D. | C. S. Gzowsky, Toronto, Can. 

So. California: Rev. John A. Gordon, D.D. B.C. Atterbury, M.D., Bible Inst. Hall, Los Angeles 
Minneapolis: Rev. A. B. Marshall, D.D. Chas. K. Ingersoll, Chamber of Commerce 

St. Louis: Hon. Selden P. Spencer Edward H. Semple, 520 Security Building 
Louisville: Rey. E. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D. W. I. McNair, Y. M. C. A. Building 

Peoria: Clyde E. Stone, Esq. Rey. J. B. Rutter, 323 No. Monroe Ave. 


*Deceased. 


There is also an Affiliated League, The 
Bible League of Japan, Tokio, Japan. 

During the year successful Conferences 
have been held in Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and Toronto. 

The Toronto Branch has since arranged 
for a Course of Lectures by Professor 
Robert Dick Wilson, of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Old Testament De- 
fence from the View-Point of Language 


and Archeology (during March), and for 
a Course (in September) by Professor G. 
Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, on the Sci- 
entific Aspects of Christian Evidences. 
These courses are along a line of scholarly 
Defence which we hope will soon be fol- 
lowed out in all the great Centers of the 
Nations interested in the work of the 
League. They are strongly corroborative 
and confirmatory in character. 


The Work of the Southern California Branch 


Its Origin, Organization and Plans 


Some time during the year 1906, the 
Christians of Southern California took the 
initiative in organizing a Branch League 
with its headquarters in Los Angeles. Its 
first Bible Conference was held in January, 
1907. 

The activity of this Branch from its very 
beginning has been most praiseworthy and 
its success in every way encouraging. It 
has employed a Field Secretary to push 
its work among the Churches. While it 
has never called upon the Central League 
to expend a single dollar in its behalf, it 
has sent to the office in New York the 
names and subscription money of several 
hundred subscribers to The Bible Student 


Outline of Program of the Recent 


The Southern: California Branch an- 
nounces that it will “hereafter hold a Bible 
Conference each month, in the Bible Insti- 
tute Hall, open to the public, for the pre- 
sentation of the grounds of Christian be- 
lief, by speakers specially qualified for such 
service”. 


and Teacher, besides adding a goodly num- 
ber of Sustaining Members. One of the 
latest Communications brings this welcome 
announcement: 

“After March 1 the office of the League 
will be in the Bible Institute Hall, second 
floor, 260-264 South Main street, Los 
Angeles”. 

The President of the Branch, Rev. J. A. 
Gordon, D.D., Professor in Occidental Col- 
lege, has shown great energy and efficiency 
in pushing the work, in which he has had 
the hearty cooperation of his associate 
Officers and of a large band of Christian 
workers. The Branch is happy in its loca- 
tion in a strong Christian center. 


Conference, March 2 and 3, 1908 


The second General Conference of the 
Branch was held in the First United Pres- 
byterian Church, Los Angeles, March 2 
and 3, 1908. We are able to give only the 
merest outline of what was said and done 
in its four sessions, which made a strong 
impression for good on Southern California, 
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Monpay Evenine Session, March 2, 1908 : 
Chairman—Rev. E. A. Healy, D.D., Dean of the Maclay College of Theology, University 


of Southern California 


Bible Reading: “Inspiration of the Scriptures”. 


Institute, Los Angeles 
Address: 

Church, Pasadena 
Statement: The Bible League. 


“The Bible and the Christian Ministry”. 


Rev. T. C. Horton, Supt. of the Bible 


Rev. A. H. Smith, First Baptist 


Rev. J. A. Gordon, D.D., President of the Branch 


TurEspAy Mornine Session, March 3, 1908 


Chairman—Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D.D., Immanuel Presbyterian Church, L. A. 
Bible Reading: “The Person of Christ”. Rev. J. H. Ballard, Gospel Tabernacle Ch., L. A. 


Address: “Our Lord’s Use of the Scriptures”. 


Evangelist, London, Eng. 


Rey. George Soltau, Bible Teacher and 


Open Conference: “The Need for a Bible League” 


TurespAy AFTERNOON Session, March 3, 1908 


Chairman—Rev. W. W. Logan, D.D., First United Presbyterian Church, L. A. 
Bible Reading: “Bible Teacher, the Holy Spirit and the Word”. Rey. W. H. Walker, D.D. 


Address: “Bible Teacher, the Word of God”. 


Mr. W. E. Blackstone 


Open Conference: “The Bible League of North America” 


TurspAy Eveninc Session, March 3, 1908 
Chairman—Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, Judge Superior Court, California 


Bible Reading: “The Word and the Work”. 


Institute, L. A. 
Address: “The Mutilated Bible”. 


Rev. R. A. Hadden, Associate Supt. Bible 


Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, D.D., First Baptist Church, L. A. 


Testimony: “The Bible Student and Teacher” 


Bible League of North 


With the taking on of a new name and con- 
tinental scope, The League is looking to the 
coming Summer to bring, with the blessing 
of God, the larger development of activity 
and efficiency in its work for which so many 


1. There is a Necessity for a 

At the Pittsburgh Conference it fell to 
the lot of the Educational Secretary to 
sketch the present condition of things, and 
to outline “the Work that Immediately 
Confronts the League”, in view of that 
condition.* 

One point made was, that the present 
situation is a challenge to The League to 
give to its organized and aggressive effort 
such energy as will make it irresistible. 
The Radicals are thoroughly organized and 
unceasingly active everywhere; the Con- 
servatives must be as completely combined 
and brought into action, and intelligently 


*For the Address on this subject see ‘‘ The Bible 
Student and Teacher”, December, 1907, page 433. 


America and the Future 


have been praying. In hopefully planning, 
with such a future in view, its leaders have 
found the way of duty becoming clearer. 
There are some things that demand imme- 
diate consideration and action. 


Place for an Annual Gathering 


directed in meeting the adverse forces. To 
many observers this has long been evident 
—not to say, self-evident. 


One main obstacle in the way has been 
the lack of any place of regular and stated 
gathering for consultation and for planning 
and organizing the work. A somewhat 
wide observation seems to show that a 
suitable and fixed place of meeting is es- 
sential to the successful conduct of such an 
enterprise as The League has in hand; and 
this point therefore especially demands 
present consideration. 

Professor Good, in his Address at Pitts- 
burgh (see December number, p. 441), on 
“Text Books in Seminaries, Colleges and 
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Public Schools”, suggested that The League 
should call “a meeting of conservative theo- 
logical professors, to canvass the whole 
situation”. Dr. G. Frederick Wright of 
Oberlin, who has just returned from 
Europe with a clear conception of the crisis 
there, expresses his strong conviction that 
such a meeting ought to be held at the 
earliest possible date. It would necessarily 
be preparatory and provisional; to be fol- 
lowed by a larger gathering to be arranged 
for as soon as a suitable and convenient 
gathering-place could be secured and made 
ready. 

The League has been invited to hold 
meetings in connection with some of the 
existing Religious Assemblies at a distance 
from New York, which it hopes to do; but 
there is a strong conviction that a central 
place of its own—within easiest reach of the 
great commercial capital, which shall give 
it “a local habitation” and where its mem- 


2. The Work to be taken up 


One thing called for is a Summer School 
of high order. On this point Professor 
Good suggested—what has long been in the 
mind of members of The League—when he 
said: 

“There are many of our ministers who 
want to get up-to-date, Perhaps they 
left the Seminary before these new views 
were broached. They have been groping 
around trying to get at them in the dark. 
The only time they have to study is in 
Summer Schools when they can get away 
from their parish work. But where can 
they go to in this broad United States?” 


There is something needed that is quite 
beyond what is provided in the Harvard 
Summer School with its Unitarian envir- 
onment, or in the many excellent assem- 
blies devoted to the social and spiritual up- 
lift of those who attend them,—something 
that shall bring to the front, as lecturers and 
teachers, the strongest men available any- 
where in the world, men who shall be able 
to deal authoritatively with all the vital is- 
sues involved in the controversies now 
raging over the question whether the Bible 
is the Word of God or not. Two or three 
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bers and sympathizers can come together 
at least once a year to give their best 
thoughts and energies and prayers to this 
supreme work for the Kingdom—has be- 
come an imperative necessity. The selec- 
tion of that center is, of course, a matter of 
grave importance, as is also the choice of 
the time for the preliminary conference. 

Members of The League and those inter- 
ested in its work are requested to volunteer 
suggestions regarding the best time and 
place for getting together. When that has 
once been decided, the way for the next 
forward step will be plain. 

Remember that these are the two practi- 
cal questions to which answers are desired: 

(1) Where is such a place to be found, 
that will provide for the comfortable enter- 
tainment of those who may wish to come 
together ? 

(2) How early a date can be set for this 
gathering? 


Annually at such an Assembly 

weeks of this kind of instruction would be 
of incalculable benefit to many a preacher 
and to many an intelligent layman. 


A second thing to be considered is a 
School for training capable men—whether 
young men just starting out in Christian 
work, or pastors of churches who desire to 
carry on this new work in their churches as 
fields or from them as centers—for the 
special work of Lecturing on the Bible. 


The aim should be to give them com- 
mand of what is in the English Bible, and 
especially to give them such a view of its 
unity and movement as the revelation of 
God’s Work of Redemption, as would fit 
them to lift up the mature people in the 
churches to a higher and better under- 
standing of what the Bible is, of what is in 
it, and of what it is for. 


The need for systematic training along 
the lines just suggested has long been evi- 
dent to those who are familiar with the 
mechanical character of much of the work 
of the volunteer lecturers who undertake to 
give public instruction in the Bible. 


3. Such a Center All-Important for Planning and Organizing the General Work of 
The League 


Such planning as is necessary requires 
that the leaders should be brought together 
under conditions, and with the time at com- 


mand, that would make it possible to can- 
vass the various fields, and reach the best 
conclusions regarding what should be done. 


SoS 


The comprehensive literary work to be 
taken up and prosecuted is of great mo- 
ment and can only be carried on to advant- 
age from such-a center where can be gath- 
ered the best helps and appliances. 

In the Address of Professor Good, al- 
ready referred to, there occurred this fur- 
ther suggestion: 

“Tt is, of course, important for this 
Bible League to hold meetings such as 
this; but the day is coming when it will 
have to do vastly more than this to justi- 


fy its existence. It must pass on and up 
to other and more timely lines of work”. 


And these lines of work are the literary 
lines just referred to, including the prep- 
aration of Text-Books for systematic and 
constructive Biblical Study. 

Perhaps the most urgent demand is for a 
comprehensive conservative Biblical Ency- 
clopedia, which shall present the truth as it 
is, while meeting and refuting the current 
errors. We doubt if even those most fa- 
miliar with the Dictionaries and reference- 
books of this character have the slightest 
conception of the fact that the half-dozen 
leading ones, either recently published or 
about to be issued, are, not merely tinct- 
ured, but dyed through and through, with 
the off-color views of the destructive criti- 
cism. Let any one who doubts this state- 
ment turn to page 252 of this magazine and 
read the extracts made by Rev. Dr. R. N. 
Fleming—under the title “The New Dic- 
tionaries’—from the Prospectus of a one- 
volume edition of Hastings’ Dictionary of 


Some Doings 


In the early Autumn of 1907, Rev. Dr. G. 
Frederick Wright of Oberlin College went 
abroad, accompanied by Mrs. Wright, to 
visit Great Britain and the Continent, and 
fulfil engagements to lecture in London, 
Glasgow and other cities. He has just re- 
turned, after a very pleasant trip, ready to 
serve the American public in a similar way. 

Readers of this magazine will be more 
than pleased to learn that a British edition 
of his “Scientific Confirmations of O. T. 
History” has been issued and marketed 
from London. This work has also been 
translated into the Dutch language and 
published in Holland, with an Introduction 
by the distinguished theologian and states- 
man, Dr. Abraham Kuyper, who heartily 
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the Bible soon to be issued by one of the 
leading American publishers. We could 
give, if necessary, even a worse instance 
that has come under our personal observa- 
tion—in the revision—or rather the perver- 
sion—of one of the great conservative En- 
cyclopedias that has long been a trusted 
and cherished authority in Biblical learn- 
ing. Indeed, these fountains to which stu- 
dents must go for their supply of Biblical 
information have practically all been poi- 
soned! This condition of things means 
spiritual dearth and death, unless it can be 
speedily remedied. 


Such a central place is likewise needed to 
give opportunity for shaping the work of 
the Branch Leagues, and for promoting 
through them the systematic Bible study 
upon which, under the Holy Spirit, more 
than upon anything else the future of the 
Church must depend. 


And it is believed that from such a Cen- 
ter there can best be organized a Campaign 
of Education of universal reach, that shall 
give all the great North American Centers 
of Influence the privilege of hearing the 
ablest men available in the maintaining 
the Authority of the Bible as the Word of 
God. 


These are some of the things that call 
for immediate consideration and action. 
We invite the earnest and prayerful atten- 
tion of our readers to them. 


of Directors 


indorses Professor Wright’s scientific views, 
particularly his doctrine of “mediate mir- 
acles”. The book has also been translated 
into German and is being issued in Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Wright lectured under the auspices 
of the Christian Evidence Society. 


Rev. Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle, of Philadel- 
phia, the well-known Egyptologist, who 
went abroad soon after Dr. Wright, has 
also just returned home, after spending the 
Winter in investigations in Egypt, in con- 
junction with that distinguished French 
archeologist, Professor Naville. He made 
some important “finds” that will be heard — 
from in due time. - wi 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


A Chicago contemporary has a sug- come a Catholic. We would like to see 


gestive skit touching one of the radi- 
cal defects of this “literary age”. 
Prete. it is: 
“Bindleson says he always weighs his 
words before he speaks”. 
“Tf he does he cheats himself by giving 
light weight”. 
An intelligent listener once said of 
his preacher, that he 
“Giving Light could talk half an 
Weight” hour continuously, 
uttering beautiful 
sentences all the time, and yet say 
nothing! This ability—to talk or 
write without end, and _ without 
thought—seems to be the supreme aim 
of a large class of so-called “literary” 
men. They cheat themselves “by giv- 
ing light weight”. Sensible people 
usually “weigh” the men themselves, 
and make it convenient to avoid them! 
* * * * * 


We have been startled by the latest 


outbreak of our closest neighbor, 
Rev. Dr. Hallock, of 

A Puzzling “Christian Work”, 
Utterance from whom we are 


separated only by 
an inch-board partition with a window 
in it. Here is the way he flies in the 
face of the “Four Hundred” with 
their exalted aspirations : 

“Tt is said that the only obstacle to the 
marriage between the Duke of the Abruzzi 
and Miss Katharine Elkins, about which 
gossip has been so busy during the last 
fortnight, lies in the fact that Miss Elkins 
is a Protestant and does not want to be- 


some American girl who, title and man 
notwithstanding, would refuse to treat her 
religion as if it were something to be 
bought and sold”. 


What is to be thought of such a 
sentiment uttered in this “advanced” 
age? How can its utterance be ac- 
counted for by our Editor? 

Does he feel free to say this be- 
cause he is not a multi-millionaire? 
He would probably resent that; for 
he is just going to Europe for the rich 
man’s “chief end’, “a good time and 
a long vacation”, and that, in these 
hard times, calls for an overplus of 
this world’s goods. 

Or is it because he regards the dis- 
tinctions between the religious creeds 
as still worth keeping up? That seems 
quite impossible for any generous 
soul in this “liberal” age; and Dr. 
Hallock is known to be a whole-souled 
man and editor, who ought to have 
outgrown the old-fashioned, “narrow” 
notions ! 

Or is it because he has no marriage- 
able daughter to dispose of in the for- 
eign market to which he is going for 
a vacation? One seems to be driveh 
back upon that as the only answer that 
will satisfy the high-class American 
mind of the present day. Shall we 
ever again see an “American girl” of 
the kind he desiderates? With money 
galore, with brain-cap a vacuum, with 
life aimless, with religion a sham? 
“Quoth the raven, Nevermore!” 


x* * * & *© *& & 


(Vol. viii—23) 
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Dr. Charles F. Dole is at present 
favoring the readers of the Open 
Court with a series of articles entitled 
“What We Know About Jesus”. 
There is a frankness about these arti- 
cles which is quite praiseworthy. 
They are a consistent disavowal of 
the “Supremacy of Jesus’, a disa- 
vowal which sets Unitarianism in its 
true light. 

Among many points of interest 
which invite comment, we will note 
only some references to Christ’s 
moral teaching. On this point Dr. 
Dole says: 


“Jesus’ mighty authority has been cited, 
and with overwhelming reasons, through 
nearly twenty Christian centuries, for a 
mede of doctrine which has helped to 
sanction almost every form of barbarity 
and torture. His teaching of hell and tor- 
ment is as clear, full and tremendous, as 
any hyper-Calvinistic divine could have 
made it. 

“A number of the parables are morally 
vitiated by their inhuman ending”. 


These references to barbarity and 
inhumanity are really refreshing and 
reassuring after Nietzsche and his 
kind had told us that Christianity was 
a system of imbecile morality, calculat- 
ed only to produce a race of chicken- 
hearted weaklings; that it had in fact 
corroded the brain of Europe and ex- 
changed decadence for progress. 


But the chief thing to note is a sig- 
nificant shifting of the liberal view- 
point. So long as a shred of Christ’s 
authority remained, the liberals whom 
Dr, Dole represents were unable to 
find any reference to future punish- 
ment in Christ’s teaching. By an un- 
candid exegesis they succeeded in dis- 
sipating the obvious meaning of 
many of Christ’s plainest utterances. 
Endless punishment, they told us, was 
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dogma invented by theologians, 
which was at once 
A Liberal unscriptural, irra- 
Somersault tional and immoral. 
But now what a 
change! As they have outgrown the 


need of authority and have come nat- 
urally to discard Christ’s supremacy, 
they do not hesitate to tell us that as 
a matter of fact Christ’s teaching is 
largely vitiated by threatenings of fu- 
ture punishment and other elements 
of which they were formerly unable 
to find a trace. 

There is promised here a decided 
gain, namely, unanimity as to what 
Christ actually taught. Even a proxi- 
mate solution of this problem will 
greatly simplify matters. The ques- 
tion of authority will be the more able 
to take care of itself when the issues 
are once made plain, Assos 

* * * * * 

Attention has just been called to a 
“Liberal Somersault”, as indicated in 
Dr. Dole’s recent utterances in the 
“Open Court”. 

Are the so-called “Orthodox” about 

to follow with a fly- 

Another ing-trapeze perform- 

“Somersault?” ance of a similar or- 

der? Are they go- 

ing over to Universalism—or Semi- 

Universalism? There are some things 
that seem to squint that way. 

Here is a paragraph attributed to 
Professor Borden P. Bowne of Boston 
University : 

“God is not made good by the Christian 
revelation, but only declared and shown to 
be good. He has always been good. He 
has always been the Father Almighty, and 
has always had purposes of grace concern- 
ing His children, whether they knew Him 
or not. The insufferable blasphemy that 


condemned the whole non-Christian world 
indiscriminately has utterly disappeared 
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among intelligent Christians. The God 
who has been dealing with all past gener- 
ations is the God of grace whom our Lord 
has revealed”. 


Well, all the great missionaries— 
following the lead of the Bible—have 
been guilty of this same “insufferable 
blasphemy”; and so have all the men 
who have accomplished anything 
worth mentioning towards saving a 
lost world! They have not indeed 
“condemned the whole non-Christian 
world indiscriminately’—but never- 
theless they have followed Paul and 
Jesus in looking upon it as “con- 
demned”, and lost. 


Professor Ernest D. Burton, of Chi- 
cago University, is certainly nearer 
the truth when he says, in expounding 
Romans iii.: 


“Tt is devoted largely to proving, not uni- 
versal condemnation, but the equal con- 
demnation of both Jews and 
Universal Gentiles, and the absence 
Condemnation of any advantage on the 
part of the Jew, or, more 
exactly stated, the judgment of both Jews 
and Gentiles on purely ethical grounds and 
according to the revelation which they sev- 
erally possessed; but finds its goal in the 
affirmation, still more effective as a prep- 
aration for the positive exposition of the 
gospel in Rom. iii. 21-26, of absolutely uni- 
versal guilt, which, added to the previously 
asserted impartiality of God, excludes the 
possibility that any man should be accepted 
on the basis either of his own merit or of 
merit and prerogatives combined. It is this 
‘proposition that prepares the way for the 
exposition of the righteousness of God that 
is through faith, in iii, 21-26”, 


Christ made as plain as language 
can make it—what Paul affirms unfal- 
teringly and argues irrefutably in the 
Epistle to the Romans—the fact that 
this is a race of lost sinners, “con- 
demned already” (John iii. 18). Jews 


and Heathen are both included. It is 
hard to understand the “quality” of 
the sentimental “mercy” that would 
mislead men by jauntily charging with 
“insufferable blasphemy” those who 
take up His message and bear it to 
the ends of the earth at the risk of 
death’ 

“Inhuman”, “barbarous”, Dr. Dole 
attaches as his label 
to the Evangelical 
doctrine, which he 
acknowledges that 
the Bible teaches! The Boston Pro- 
fessor labels the same doctrine “insuf- 
ferable blasphemy”! It required a 
“somersault”, to say the least, to reach 
Dr. Dole’s position from the old-fash- 
ioned Unitarianism; but the passage 
from the reverent acceptance of the 
Evangelical view to its rejection as 
“insufferable blasphemy”, so far out- 
measures all conceivable liberal ‘“som- 
ersaults” as to lift it distinctly into the 
domain of flying-trapeze perform- 
ances. 

Two vital questions emerge just 
here, for consideration: 


“Insuf ferable 
Blasphemy” 


(1) Are the Scriptures no longer 
the authoritative rule of faith? 
(2) Is there any half-way house on 
the road to Universalism? 
x Ok * * * Ok * 


The ‘American Unitarian Associa- 
tion” has just issued three volumes of 
the works of Theodore Parker. Par- 
ker loomed large before the American 
public in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. He was a brainy man, and 
“scholarly”, in comparison with many 

of the more modern 

Unitarianism men of his creed 

Old and New with whom we have 

come in contact. We 
have always kept upon our shelves his 
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translation of the great German work 
on “Introduction”. He was a mag- 
nificent rhetorician, with a superb au- 
dacity in asserting whatever opinions 
he held. He will long be remembered 
as the man who led the movement in 
theology away—we would say down 
—from the comparative conservatism 
of Channing to the liberal attitude of 
modern Unitarianism. While he be- 
lieved that no man but Jesus could 
have fabricated a Jesus, he had no use 
for the historic Christ as an essential 
element of Christianity. For this he 
was denounced as a heretic. In the 
Boston Association of Unitarian min- 
isters, in 1883, Dr. O. B. Frothing- 
ham said: 


“The difference between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians is a difference in Christianity; 
the difference between Mr. Parker and the 
association is a difference between no Chris- 
tianity and Christianity”. 


Yet the Unitarianism of to-day— 
leaving “Christianity” for “no Chris- 
tianity’ — with practical unanimity 
takes its stand on the principles advo- 
cated by Parker, and sent out in these 
volumes! 

Would that the Trinitarians were 
as wise in their generation, and as in- 
dustrious in keeping before the Chris- 
tian public the works of their great 
writers, as are these Unitarians,—pub- 
lishing them in cheap editions, and, 
indeed, offering to send them gratui- 
tously to any of their benighted Trini- 
tarian friends! 

(sk, OR ee eae 


We have seen that the New Theol- 
ogy is a hybrid, and sterile. We are 
not trying to define it; but the part it 
plays in Evangelism may be _ illus- 
trated. 

It is common in ocean navigation 


+ * * ek ek ok OF 
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to find barnacles at- 
taching themselves 
to a ship, getting 
their momentum 
from the movement of the ship, while 
so faras they can they retard its: pro- 
gress. Somewhat like this is the re- 
lation of the New Theology and its 
Evangelism to the Old: it is that of a 
barnacle to the ship. 


There is a mollusc called a whelk. 
Its proboscis is large, and the tongue 
is armed with teeth which are used 
for the purpose of rasping substances 
used for food or for perforating the 
shells of other malluscs in order to 
prey upon them. Often a whelk at- 
taches itself to the shell of an oyster, 
perforates it and sucks out the life 
within. Somewhat similar is the re- 
lation of the New Theology and its 
Evangelism to the Old: it is that of a 
whelk. 

As is well known, the cuckoo does 
not build a nest of its own (Mr. 


Hybrid 
Theology 


Campbell says “the New Theology is 


not a creed’), but deposits its eggs 
in the nest of some other bird there 
ta be hatched. The fledgling, emerg- 
ing from the shell, grows very rapid- 
ly, and soon attempts—often success- 
fully—to eject the legitimate occu- 
pants from the nest, a feat for which 
its early conformation peculiarly fits 
it. Somewhat like it is the relation of 
the New Theology and its Evangel- 
ism to the Old: it is that of a cuckoo 
to the builder and owner of the stolen 
nest. 


Hybrid theology! barnacle theol- 


cgy! whelk theology! cuckoo theol- 
ogy! The difficulty of defining the 
New Theology has been made plain. 
This may be a definition by descrip- 
tion. W. N. B. 
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Which_ is Satan’s Masterpiece? 


WILLIAM COWPER CONANT 


Open war is but a last and a failing 
recourse. The history of our own 
world-conflict teaches this from both 
sides. The experience of Satan’s 
wars in Egypt, in Palestine, in Baby- 
lon, in Jerusalem, in Asia and in 
pagan Rome, would have taught him 
the weakness of direct, as against in- 
direct, influences, if he had not been 
astute enough to have known it from 
the first. His strategy was that of a 
faise prophet (biblically,, ‘“‘liar’’) 
from the beginning. And, by the way, 
since it is permissible to be taught 
even by a foe, the champions of Di- 
vine truth might well study his best 
methods, if they can not study those 
of their own Master more closely than 
they do. 

Was Satan’s masterpiece the Rom- 

an Anti-Christ? 
Some have thought 
Was it the so. And for the 

Roman time then being, 

Anti-Christ? probably it was so. 

But for the time 
now being,—since persecution has 
gone out of date, and the peace- 
ful freedom of thought and ‘speech 
(which many seem to take for the 
dawning of the Kingdom of God) 
gives universal vogue, in the Church 
as well as in the world, to every 
imagination of man’s heart—our Ad- 
versary finds a situation undoubtedly 
more to his mind and better suited 
for the success of his strategy. 

It is too soon to answer for the fu- 
ture of his re- 
sources. But for 
the present we cer- 
tainly see no device 


Ts it the 
Half-Truth? 


so masterly as the Half-Truth. It is 
capable of “boxing” the whole circle 
of Divine truth. That is, there is no 
truth which is not susceptible of a 
partial or one-sided statement. And 
if you can once fix a mind on that 
half-truth, it is no very common mind 
that will see the whole so clearly that 
that one side, or part, will not seem 
the whole. 

It is clear that in a variety of 
forms, this deadliest of deceptions has 
been compounded for the modern 
Church of Christ te receive inwardly, 
by the same Old Serpent who gave 
the straight, uncompounded lie to the 
first man and woman. And in some 
or other of these varied forms, now 
presented or yet to be developed, by 
the general mass of present-day 
church members, or perhaps even 
ministers, it is taken in pious, un- 
suspecting blindness for the whole, or 
rather the essential Gospel of Christ. 
It amounts to the same, in effect, as 
the primeval uncompounded lie: “Ye 
shall be as gods knowing good and 
evil”. 

But to insinuate it into the Church, 
it is usually put in some other form. 
As we hear it most frequently in the 
churches to-day, it is this: “There is 
no true Christianity but the service of 
humanity”. Observe, “That there is 
no true Christianity without the ser- 
vice of humanity”, is not the phrase. 
And if you observe the difference, 
you will do something that a majority 
of modern church-goers, even minis- 
ters and elders, fail to do. 

In this dictum—“There is no Chris- 
tianity but the service of humanity” 
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—I am quoting the unqualified 
expression that JI heard within 
an hour of this writing, from 


a much-favored preacher in a 
“sound” Presbyterian Church, and 
that I had heard before in substance 
from a minister who is famous in the 
same “staunch” denomination. The 
text was the same in both instances, 
namely, the sentence of our Lord, the 
final King, on those who had not 
ministered to one of the least of 
“these my brethren”. The subtlety of 
the Serpent’s trick is to be detected 
in the neglect of both ministers to 
note the meaning of the word these; 
which a child should be able to de- 
fine, whether in English or Greek. In 
both languages there is an adversa- 
tive distinction between these and 
those; or, in Greek between toutous 
and ekeimous: the first, the pronoun 
demcnstrative of nearness; the sec- 
ond, of the more remote. These can 
refer only to such as are near: these 
particularly, and uot some undefined 
and generalized number anywhere 
else. 


Now, who were the “these” refer- 
red to in this text? The Scripture 
reads: “Before Him shall be gather- 
ed all the nations; and He will separ- 
ate them the one from the other, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats”; and to His right hand and to 
His left, as the blessed and the 
cursed; for eternal life, and for ever- 
lasting punishment, respectively. I 
once heard a good brother interpret 
the former distinction as being ap- 
plied to the Jews, as our Lord’s 
“brethren” according to the flesh; al- 
though there is not a word of possi- 
ble reference to them in the whole 
discourse. Even that was a brighter 
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interpretation than Satan would al- 
low. He would have it that the 
brethren of the Lord are neither the 
blessed nor the cursed, but simply 
everybody saved or lost. 

A little attention to certain paral- 
lel words of the same Lord would 
have enlightened each of the inter- 
preters. There was an _ occasion 
(Matt. xii. 49) when Jesus expressly 
disowned the very nearest claim of 
human relationship: and, “Stretching 
forth his hand unto His disciples, He 
said: ‘Behold my mother and my 
brethren!’ for whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother”. Isolating texts is at 
best but dangerous handling of the 
word of God. “Comparing Scripture 
with Scripture” would have disposed 
of the false idea in both discourses, 
aid of the deadly half-truth with 
which the Deceiver would turn us 
aside from the full-orbed truth of a 
Gospel that has its end and substance 
primarily and fundamentally in de- 
votion to God (“the First and Great 
Commandment”), and secondarily in 
love to man for God’s sake (Second 
Commandment). His final and most 
decisive test unites both objects in 
one (the highest), and rests on our 
fellowship with those who are in fel- 
Icwship with Christ in both objects-— 
not one half, either half, alone—as in 
another memorable discourse, when 
Jesus said (Matt. xi. 42), “Whoso- 
ever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, i the name of a disciple, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward”. 

The particular half-truth here dis- 
cussed is not alone: their name is, or 
may yet be, legion. The next most 
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prominent is the half-truth of atone- 
ment, viz: self-sacrifice. This ignores 
the basic fact of a necessity for atone- 
ment and the sub-basic fact of sin. 


Another that is too much in our 
ears to-day, is the subjectivism of the 
inspired writers of the Book. Un- 
doubtedly they were inspired as men 
with the mental constitution of men. 
But this side of the truth meets us in 
“higher criticism’, and in orthodox 
pulpits as well, as a de-explanation of 
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Denial of the Divinity of Jesus 


“The Sun” (New York), of April 
6, contains a letter from Dr. Isidor 
Singer, the projector and editor of 
“The Jewish Encyclopedia’, in which 
he defines, from the point of view of 
the New Theology, what he conceives 
to be the main issue in the religious 
world to-day. He says: 

“The new theology—Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan—while recog- 
nizing the sublimity of Jesus’ figure 
and his transcending position in the 
historical evolution of mankind, has 
decided to render divine worship to 
Him alone whom Jesus called Heav- 
enly Father”. 

That is undoubtedly the real issue. 
If Christendom can be made willing 
to repudiate the doctrine of the deity 
of Jesus, and to cease to worship Him 
as God, there will be nothing left in 
the way of their uniting with Jews, 
Mohammedans and Unitarians in the 
“New Church”. Well—but just 
there’s the “rub”. 

In a subsequent issue of “The Sun”, 
Rev. B. W. R. Taylor, Rector of St. 
George’s Church, Schenectady, fur- 
nishes a most admirable criticism of 
Dr. Singer’s program for Christian, 
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anything supernatural in the lively 
oracles; representing such phenom- 
ena as mental or subjective instead of 
cbjective and independent of mere 
“mortal thought” however exalted. 


But the subject opens too indefi- 
nitely for immediate survey. We must 
be content to leave the reader with 
the bare suggestion of what seems to 
us to be the chief present-day source 
of danger from Satanic agency. 

ee 


as a Basis for Christian Union ! 
or rather Religious, Union, which we 
commend to our readers. Comment- 
ing on Dr. Singer’s proposal, he says: 
“That is a very clear statement. It 
is precisely the position of the new 
theology, and, at present at least, one 
can see no reason why devout He- 
brews, Mohammedans and Unitarians 
cannot unite in the monotheism which 
Mr. Singer approves of. But that is 
also the very reason why the over- 
whelming majority of Christians re- 
ject the new theology and refuse to be 
led by it. To them, as it is to me, the 
‘Jesus of history’ is much more than ‘a 
transcendant figure in the historical 
evolution of mankind’, There has 
been no figure like Him either before 
or since his times. If so, history fails 
to take note of it. He has not been 
led up to by any process of human 
evolution, nor has the process of evo- 
lution produced a figure like Him since 
his times. He has stood uniquely 
apart from the whole race of mankind 
in His absolute impeccability and sin- 
gleness of purpose. It is not so much 
the miracles of his power as the mir- 
acle of his life which leads us to dis- 
miss the fiction of a possible evolution. 
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“Let it be granted that the follow- 
ers of the new theology are able to 
marshal an imposing array of intel- 
lectual men who will concede no more 
regarding the person of Christ than 
Mr. Singer does. That method of ar- 
gument may be met in two ways: 
First, by an equally imposing array of 
great men who have worshipped 
Christ as God. This, however, does 
not meet the question fairly or 
squarely. The second and truer meth- 
od is by stating unequivocally that the 
intellectual method of comprehending 
the deity of Christ is not the ultimate 
method. True, a purely intellectual 
study of the life of Christ has often 
led men to acknowledge His deity and 
to voice their conviction: ‘Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ: Thou art the 
everlasting Son of the Father’. But 
intellectualism is not even primarily 
the method of approach to or belief in 
Him. 

“The heart, the life, the conscience, 
the soul—these are the tabernacles of 
Christ. The mere historicity of 
Christ’s life and example may indeed 
appeal to the student of history, but it 
is not sufficient to account for His 
power and position in the world of 
to-day. We can not dismiss Him even 
by labelling Him as a sublime and 
transcending figure in the historical 
evolution of the world. The old ques- 
tion: What think ye of Christ? will 
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not down so easily. That the believer 
in the deity of Christ has ample 
ground for his faith from an intel- 
lectual standpoint will be borne out by 
many who read these lines. But the 
inexorable logic of accepting intel- 
lectualism as the ultimate means of a 
true knowledge of Christ would be to 
debar from His religion all but those 
men who, having postulated that re- 
quirement, naturally designated them- 
selves as the aforesaid intellectuals. 

“Mr. Singer has done a genuine 
service by defining the issue, although 
the issue itself is as old as Christianity. 
He speaks out of his experience. I 
speak out of mine. He denies the 
deity of Christ. I affirm it out of an 
experience which is sufficient for my 
faith. I cannot forbear quoting the 
Right. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., Bish- 
op of Birmingham, whose recent book, 
The New Theology and the Old Re- 
ligion, is a noteworthy contribution to 
the question. He says: 

“Tt is surely unworthy to defer to the 
authority of any one for what he denies or 
is supposed to deny and to refuse it for 
what he maintains. A man in fact is much 
more likely to be mistaken in what he de- 


nies than in what he affirms. What he 
affirms is what he realizes. What he denies 


may be only what he has failed to realize’ ”. 

The “New Theology” can do noth- 
ing better than to carry men back to - 
the Old Paganism! 


* * * *£ €£ kK 


“ The Passing of Andover’—An Outsider’s View 


In the April number of ‘The Bible 
Student and Teacher” occasion was 
taken to protest against the perver- 
sion of the trust committed by saint- 
ed and devoted men, one hundred 
years ago, to the governing boards 
of the Congregational Theological 


Seminary at Andover, Mass. That 
there should have been a wide and 
general protest—and where the case 
is understood, as vigorous as general 
—was to be expected. _ ea: 
In a communication to “The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World” 


. 
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(Boston), Rev. William E. Wolcott, 
an alumnus of the Seminary, publish- 
ed his views of the course taken by 
the seminary authorities, reflecting 
no doubt the sentiments of a major- 
ity of the alumni. Speaking of the 
transfer of the institution to Cam- 
bridge University he says, that it 
“will bear the same relation to the 
old seminary that a scalp at the belt 
of an Indian bears to the man from 
whose head it was taken”. In our 
former note we quoted Rev. Dr. Park, 
son of the great Andover Professor 
of that name, as suggesting that the 
transfer to Cambridge seemed very 
much like the return of Jonah to the 
whale’s belly because he had found 
the situation unfavorable in Nineveh. 
Mr. Wolcott is doubtless right in de- 
claring that, “whatever may be the 
legal technicalities, it is questionable 
‘whether the trustees have authority 
to take this important action without 

Indefensible 


It gives a just estimate of the tac- 
tics by which the result was brought 
about : 

“This scheme was agitated some 
time ago and submitted to the alum- 
ni, but it was strongly opposed, and 
hence it was inferred that it was 
abandoned. It now appears, how- 
ever, that a few distinguished and in- 
fluential men, in violation of the em- 
phatic preferences of the alumni and 
the well-known wish of the Congre- 
gational body at large, have consum- 
mated the arrangement. The articles 
of affiliation and the plan for the re- 
moval of the seminary attest a diplo- 


the consent of the Board of Visi- 
tors’”. At the same time it seems 
vicent that that Board will be as 
liable to be called on to make restitu- 
tion, as are the men who have looted 
the Metropolitan Railway System in 
New York City, who have done sub- 
stantially the same thing. The same 
condition of conscience evidently 
dominates both the Andover leaders 
and those who have wrecked the 
Metropolitan—what we have called 
a~cendition of “moral bankruptcy”. 


“Zion’s Herald” (Boston)  pro- 
nounces the whole transaction a 
“grievous betrayal’, and declares 


“the scheme ought to fail, because ‘it 
is ethically and religiously wrong, 
and the most reprehensible betrayal 
of a sacred trust that we have ever 
known”. We quote what the Herald 
has to say in emphasizing some of 
the points made in our former paper. 
“Fine Work” 

matic skill which would do credit to 
the most accomplished experts in the 
art of diplomacy. The presentation 
of the matter to the public in order 
to overcome well-known opposition 
and win general favor and support, is 
a fine illustration of the most skilful 
journalistic ability. But the betrayal 
oi a sacred trust, the naked injustice 
involved in the act, can not be cov- 
ered by any diplomatic or journalistic 
tactics. Whatever else was to come 
to Andover Seminary, the removal 
to Cambridge and its absorption by 
Harvard never should have been seri- 
ously considered”. 


An Apt Comparison 


It illustrates the quality of the sur- 
render to the ancient enemy by the 
following comparison: 


“What would American freemen 
say if the United States Congress 
should pass resolutions declaring po- 
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litical self-government a failure, and 
razing Bunker Hill Monument and 
Plymouth Rock to the ground, and, 
handing back the Declaration of In- 
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dependence to King Edward, implore 
him to resume the government of the 
people of the once free United 
States”? 


Base Betrayal of the Son of God 


It signalizes Andover’s betrayal of 
Jesus Christ by returning to an 
avowed disbelief in His Deity: 

“The most unworthy and grievous 
feature of this betrayal is the dis- 
honor put upon our Lord and Mas- 
ter, Son of God, God of every god, 
Jesus Christ. If Harvard College 
and Harvard Divinity School have 
stood, and now stand, for any one 
theological negation, it is an avowed 
disbelief in the Deity of Jesus Christ. 

There is no use in beating about 
the bush—every sensible, discerning 

Defense but 

It exposes the unfounded pretenses 
by the aid of which they have suc- 
ceeded in exploiting this unjustifiable 
and Godless procedure: 

“Tt is contended that more stud- 
ents will attend the seminary when 
affliated with Harvard. If that be 
true, why do not students now flock 
to the Harvard Divinity School? 
Why should anything better or dif- 
ferent be expected when Andover is 
in the embrace of Harvard? We are 
informed that Harvard Divinity 
School has a total registration to-day 
of only twenty-nine students, includ- 
ing in that aggregate several post- 
graduate and special students. ‘The 
simple fact is that the atmosphere of 
Harvard is not of a kind either to at- 
tract or develop favorably theological 
students. An absorbing love for the 
people like that of Jesus Christ, and 
a passion for saving men—the su- 
preme essential for the Christian 
niinistry—are not evoked in that en- 
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person knows that in removing An- 
dover Seminary to Cambridge and 
incorporating it with Harvard this 
fundamental creedal truth concerning 
Jesus is abandoned. Is the congre- 
gational denomination to submit to 
such a sacrifice of that which, as a 
body, it holds pre-eminently sacred? 
We do not believe it will submit, We 
must believe better things of it. We 
expect to see a ‘protest from the de- 
nomination at large which will smash 
this astutely devised preliminary 
scheme”. 
Baseless Pretenses 
vironment, and there the evangelistic 
note, which should dominate, is for- 
ever silenced. 

“Tt is claimed that theological stu- 
dents should be nearer the city, 
where they can study its pressing 
problems and learn how to conquer 
them. Did anybody ever hear of a 
Harvard Divinity Schoo] mission in 
Boston, or did anybody ever meet a 
professor or student from that school 
as a helper or observer in any of its 
missions ? 

“Tt is said that the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School is in Cambridge, and 
the impression is carried that it is al- 
lied with Harvard, and, therefore, it 
is all right to remove Andover Semi- 
nary thither. This statement carries 
no weight at all, because the Epis- 
copal Theological School has no al- 
liance with Harvard. Thus, all the 
pretenses of advantage for the re- 


moval will fail when sanely and crit- — 


ically examined”. 
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“The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis” 


Proressor F, P. RAMSAy, SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN UNIVERSITY, 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


In the February issue of “The 
Bible Student and Teacher”, Rev. 
Dr. Munhall makes some statements 
that indicate misapprehension of the 
composition and objects of the Asso- 
ciation bearing the above title. 

I. Concerning the membership of 
the Society. 

He states that the Society has 218 
members, that only 25 or 30 were in 
attendance, and that not more than 
50 persons were present at any time, 
although the sessions were open to 
the public; thereby suggesting that the 
Society is falling into decay. If this 
suggestion is correct, it requires to 
be stated that the Society does not 
aim at propagandism. It is an asso- 
ciation of gentlemen who like to come 
together to compare their thoughts 
and investigations. 

2. Concerning the Personnel of the 
Conference. 

“Jews were conspicuous, and Uni- 
tarians were in evidence”. “Dr. H. 
Petition, . . participated’. “The 
members of the Conference were, 
without exception, I think, Higher 
Critics of the rationalistic school”. 
For accuracy, I give some facts: J] 
am not a ‘High Critic of the rational- 
istic school’, but was present and read 
a paper; Dr. Albert T. Clay address- 
ed the body; Rev. Dr. Willis J. 
Beecher was present the year before; 
some of the Princeton men are mem- 
bers. 

The facts are, that any Bib!ical 
scholar is eligible to membership; 
that conservatives are admitted as 


freely as others, and have the same 
opportunity to read and _ discuss 
papers; that at this time the conserva- 
tive evangelicals are a small minority. 
Those of us who attend believe that 
this contact with scholars, and inter- 
change of views even with those so 
far from our personal views as are 
Jews and Unitarians, is an advantage 
te us and to the truth. We do not be- 
lieve that it will hurt us thus to study 
with these eminent scholars and cour- 
teous gentlemen, any more than it 
would hurt us to do business with 
them or to serve in the army or in 
Ccngress with them, 

3. Concerning the Atmosphere of 
the Conference. 

From what has already been said, 
it can be seen why the members of 
the Society do not pray together. 
Men who, like myself, worship Jesus 
Christ as God, and men who do not, 
can not pray together; but there are 


some things which we can do to- 
gether, 

4. Concerning the Work of the 
Conference. 


“The Bible, in the estimation of the 
gentlemen composing this Associa- 
tion, is, in no real sense, the Word 
of God”. Dr. Beecher, of Auburn, 
Dr. Robt. Dick Wilson, of Princeton, 
and others who like myself love and 
revere the Bible as much as our 
Brother Munhall, are members of tliis 
Association. And certainly, in some 
of the papers read at the December 
meeting, it was not treated “as litera- 
ture, merely”. 
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5. Concerning Impressions of the 
Conference. 

“First, orthodox teachers and pas- 
tors . . . were conspicuous by their 
absence”. “The men who are the 
real leaders in the work and scholar- 
ship of the Church place a very low 
estimate upon the importance and 
value of the work of this Associa- 
tion”. And it is probable that most 
oi the members, and most of the 
readers of papers, would agree that 
comparatively speaking the work oi 
this Society is not of much import- 
ance; because the members of this 
club are but a small part of all the 
workers, and the work of this smail 
club is but a small part of the work 
done by those who are its members. 
But such work as this Society en- 
courages its own members to do, ts 
unportant. 

What is this work? The scientific 
study of the Bible. The American 
Bible League aims to promote the 
same sort of study; but its constitu- 
tion, for satisfactory reasons, 
cludes all but conservatives from its 
membership. The Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis admits con- 
servative scholars and radical schol- 
ars. If the conservatives would join 
it and attend, in as large proportion 
as the radicals, they would control it. 


Some of them would thereby learn 
x *k * 
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some things of advantage to them. 
They would give to radical scholars 
and to the general public, what is so 
much needed, a demonstration, that 
conservative views and _ thorough 
scholarship are not inconsistent. 

Permit a ‘frank and kind word of 
protest against the tone of the arti- 
cle referred to. It is more likely to 
confirm gentlemen in their unfortu- 
nate persuasion that we conservatives 
lack scholarship and appreciation of 
scholarship, than to correct any error. 
An effort, not backed by learning and 
reason, to belittle Wellhausen—per- 
haps the most widely noted, and pos- 
sibly the most influential, Biblical 
scholar of our times—can not but react 
in favor of him and his school. The 
way to meet such men as Wellhausen, 
and as. the Jews and Unitarians of 
this Society, is to equal or to surpass 
them in scholarship and in industry, 
and to write the books that must be 
used as tools and consulted as au- 
thorities by Biblical scholars every- 
where. Until we conservatives pro- 
duce a better Hebrew lexicon than 
that of Brown and Briggs, a better 
lebrew grammar than Harper’s, and 
a better Bible Dictionary than Hast- 
ings’, we can not afford to adopt the 
tone of the criticism referred to to- 
wards those men. 


x* * *k * 


Archeological Resources---A Ground of Confidence 


Rev. MELVIN Grove Ky Le, D.D., FRANKFoRD, PHILADELPHIA 


The impression prevails in many 
quarters, concerning Biblical Archeol- 
ogy, that most of the things have been 
found. Some ten years ago, when I 
was about entering upon archeoiogi- 
cal work, a very highly esteemed 


friend, a scholarly man and a leader 
in theological education, though 
heartily in sympathy with my inter- 
est in the work, advised me confiden- 
tially not to take it up as a career, 
for the reason that “the argument 
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from archeology is made up”. I re- 
plied in effect, “Yes, the argument is 
made up. And so has the wilderness 
been surveyed, But just as vast por- 
tions of the wilderness are yet to be 
made productive, so the vast resources 
of Archeology are yet to be devel- 
oped”. To see for oneself how true 
this is to this day, is to get under 
one’s feet a very solid ground of con- 
fidence in the final outcome of Bibli- 
cal research; a confidence which is 
attainable in no other way. 

The critics say: “Oh, some things 
have been found, which even con- 
firm the historicity of the Bible; but 
there is such a vast field of Biblical 
research which has not as yet been 
touched by any discovery”! To this 
the confident reply of the archeolo- 
gist acquainted with field-work is, 
“Wait”. 

Every visit to the field deepens this 
impression of this vast resources of 
Archeology. During the past season, 
in Egypt alone( two great temples of 
which the public had not dreamed 
have been restored to public view; 
rich tombs have been made to yield 
up their treasures; valuable manu- 
scripts have been brought to the at- 
tention of the world, the mounds of 
Pithom have again been laid under 
tiibute, the sanded necropolis in which 
the great pyramid is the principal 
monument is being shaken more and 
more from the dust of ages, and the 
first exploring trenches have been 
run at Memphis for the uncovering 
of the temple of Ptah which rivalled, 
if it did not exceed in extent, the stu- 
pendous marvels of Karnak. And 
yet these things do not clear up the 
remaining ruins of Egypt and com- 
plete the work of discovery. Egyptol- 
ogists can not as yet see the end of 
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this annual contribution from the 
land of mystery. The work at Mem- 
phis alone is expected to last for fif- 
teen years. Thus the resources an- 
nually laid under contribution are be- 
yond computation. 

But the buried ruins are not the 
cnly resources. Students year after 
year pass through among the mont- 
ments and temples which have been 
known for years, even for centuries, 
and the great collection at the Mu- 
seum in Cairo, and see things which 
never before caught the eye of an 
Egyptologist. To assist this work of 
discovery, the Department of Antiqui- 
ties is continually clearing out the ac- 
cumulating rubbish from the most fre- 
quented places. Within the last two 
or three years some most interesting 
things have been found where the 
trampling feet of ten thousand tour- 
ist have been going year after year. 
The most epochal discovery of the 
past decade—which took three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years out of the 
Babylonian calender and went far to- 
wards reconciling completely the 
Babylonian, the Egyptian, and the 
Biblical chronology of the Exodus 
period—was made by King in the 
British Museum. Professor Sayce 
passes up and down the Nile every 
season in his dahabyieh, finding the 
most interesting things; though he 
has never been an excavator. Some 
cf the best things brought out by 
Prof. W. Max Miiller, in his work 
ior the Carnegie Institute, are from 
the beaten track of visitors. Even 
my own work the past season has af- 
forded for my note-book some valu- 
able contributions both Biblical and 
mythological from the most familiar 
places in Egypt. Thus the work of 
discovery will be by no means done 
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when the excavator has laid aside his 
spade. 

Nor are the resources of the arch- 
eologist and the field of Biblical re- 
search by any means yet exhausted. 
Especially is this true in the field of 
Egyptology. It is often overlooked 
that the science of Egyptology is 
nearly one hundred years old, and 
that the first great unfolding of the 
mysteries of Egypt came before the 
modern controversy over the Old 
Testament invaded the Church; and 
so it came about that a large portion 
of the results of research in Egypt 
which have some bearing upon Bibli- 
cal questions were published and filed 
zway in scientific tomes far beyond 
the eye of the ordinary Bible student, 
and in some cases well nigh forgotten, 
before the present burning state of 
public interest was enkindled. So that 
in the critical discussion of the day a 
treasury of resources is available for 
us which has, so to speak, been “kept 
in bond” for half a century. There 
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is only needed to pay the customs 
duty of application, and immediately 
the bearing of these things upon crit- 
icai discussions is felt. 


Now, in the presence of these re- 
sources, and considering the uni- 
formly confirmatory character of the 
resources already developed, it is wita 
the most sanguine confidence that he 
archeologists speak of the future. 
And their hopefulness is not the ro- 
seate expectation of the gambler who 
is always expecting “good luck”, but 
the calm, rational conclusion of the 
miner who has struck a rich lode, has 
surveyed the ledge, and has begun 
taking out ore. 


The argument from Archeology 
has been in a general way formulat- 
ed; but the development of the evi- 
dence whereby it is to be sustained 
kas but little more than begun. 


Wait. Do not be frightened by 
“will-‘o-the-wisps” of speculation! 
Calmly, confidently wait! 


* * * kK eK Ke * 


Dr. Orr on the Gospels 


Rev. ParKE P. Fiourney, D.D., BetHespa, Mp. 


Professor James Orr has a notable 
article in “The Expositor” for March 
under the title “The Resurrection of 
Jesus”. It is reaily a discussion ot 
the Synoptic Problem, the passages 
treating of our Lord’s resurrection be- 
ing taken as an illustration of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of accepting the 
view at present advocated by most 
critics, that the Gospel of Mark was 
ihe chief source of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke. That this is the 
prevailing opinion among critics just 
at present is clear to all who have 
looked into the matter at all. Pro- 


fessor Burkitt of Cambridge Univers- 
ity, for instance, in his new book, 
“The Gospel History and its Trans- 
mission”, p. 38., tells us that: 


“Until Lachman’s time, the prevailing 

opinion had been that St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel was the earliest, or, at least, that it 
offered the most primitive arrangement. 
The priority of Matthew was upheld by 
critics of such different opinions at St. 
Augustine and Ferdinand Christian Baur, 
the founder of the Tiibingen School. 
It is now enough to say that the relative 
priority of Mark is now accepted almost 
as an axiom by the great majority of schol- 
ars who occupy themselves with Gospel 
problems”, 
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The general acceptance of this 
theory, Professor Orr thinks, would 
have one advantage, on the following 
consideration : 


“If the other Evangelists, whose Gos- 
pels, on any showing, are closely related 
to St. Mark’s, adopted the latter as one of 
their sources, it can, only be because they 
recognized in that Gospel a form of genu- 
ine tradition. Their adoption of it and 
working of it up with their own materials 
but set an addi-imprimatur on its con- 
tents”. 


On the other hand, however, ail 
will recognize the fact that the adop- 
tion of this theory tends to lessen the 
number of independent witnesses cf 
the words and werks of Christ, and 
this is a serious disadvantage. ‘The 
question of advantage or of disad- 
vantage, however, should not decide 
the case. The evidence alone should 
be considered. 

This evidence is, as is generally 
thought, wholly internal; but two 
facts that will be mentioned seem, to 
the writer, at least, to have a quite 
distinct bearing on the decision as to 
the now popular Marcan theory. 

But Professor Orr’s article is our 
subject, and we turn to his reasons 
for failing to accept the conclusion 
which Professor Burkitt speaks of as 
“almost an axiom”. 

Dr. Orr’s objection to the Markan 
theory are: 


1. “The impression undeniably pro- 
duced by agreement in character and order 
of the sections in the Gospels is seriously 
weakened when account is taken of the 
widely divergent phraseology in large parts 
of the resembling narratives. The diverg- 
ence is so marked and so often apparently 
without motive, that, notwithstanding fre- 
quent assonances in words and clauses, a 
direct borrowing of one Evangelist from 
another seems next to incredible’... .. 
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Dr. Orr is surprised that critics can 
hold 

“That a fixed tradition is sacred and 
dare not be tampered with, but a doc- 
ument embodying this tradition, even 
though by a writer like St. Mark, is 
liable to the freest literary manipula- 
tion’’! 


2.... “Ls the theory of dependence on 
St. Mark that which alone, or best, satis- 
fies the condition? It has not always been 
thought that it is; and very competent 
scholars, on grounds that seem cogent, 
take the liberty of doubting it still. It 1s 
almost with amused interest that one, in 
these days, reads the lengthy and learned 
argumentation of a Baur, a Strauss, a Dr. 
S. Davidson, to demonstrate from the tex- 
tual phenomena that St. Mark’s was the 
lciest of the three Gospels and depended on 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, and not they 
on St. Mark; and more recently, Dr. Colin 
Campbell says: 

“T have seen nothing yet to alter my 
conviction as to the substantial truth (of 
this hypothesis) .... Every detail I 
have accumulated—and I have a large 
mass of material—convinces me that the 
prevalent view is wrong’. 

“The learned Professor Zahn, e. g., 
strikes out on a different line, and sup- 
poses a dependence of St. Mark on the 
Aramaic St. Matthew, but, conversely, a 
partial dependence of the Greek St. Mat- 
thew on the canonical St. Mark (Einlei- 
CUR SIG DD. Q2eniia)s 

3. “A strong argument against the cor- 
rect theory seems to the present writer to 
arise from St. Luke’s Prologue, in which 
the principles which guided the Evangelist 
in the composition of his Gospel are ex- 
plicitly laid down. It is to be noted that, 
in this Preface, St. Luke assumes that the 
chief matters he is about to relate 
are already well-known—fully established 
(peplerophoroumenon) in the churches; 
that they had been received from those 
who from the beginning were eye-witness- 
es (autoptoi) and ministers of the word; 
that they had been the subject of careful 
catechetical instruction (kateschethes) ; 
that many attempts had already been made 
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to draw up written narratives of these 
things. For himself St. Luke claims that 
he has traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first and his ob- 
ject in writing as he says ‘in order’ 
(kathexes) ; is that Theophilos may ‘fully 
know’ (epignos) the certainty (asphaeleie- 
ion) of those things concerning which he 
had already been orally instructed. 

Does this, it may be asked, suggest such 
a process of composition as the current 
theory supposes? St. Luke speaks indeed, 
of ‘many’ who had taken in hand to draw 
up written narratives. He alludes to these 
earlier attempts, not disparagingly, but 
evidently as implying that they were un- 
authoritative, lacked order and generally 
were unfitted for the purpose his own Gos- 
pel was intended to serve. He himself in 
contrast with the ‘many’, goes back to 
first-hand sources, and writes ‘in ordez’. 
He is not appropriating the work of others 
but drawing from his own researches”.* 

Dr. Orr shows that this does not 
tally with the assumption of the 
Markan theory. 

Professor Burkitt gives those facts 
on which he relies to establish the 
view that Matthew and Luke used 
Mark’s Gospel as their chief source. 
Prominent among these facts in his 
estimation is, that, as he says, “the 
common order is Mark’s order; Mat- 
thew and Luke never agree against 
Mark in transposing a narrative. 
Luke sometimes deserts the order of 
Mark, and Mathew often does so; 
but in these cases Mark is always 
supported by the remaining Gospel”. 

His conclusion from this and other 
features of the Synoptic Gospels is 
that Mark’s is the original Gospel, 
from which Matthew and Luke cop- 
ied. He says, (“The Gospel History 
and its Transmission”, p. 36); “This 


**Dr, Plummer says: ‘That (the reference 
to ‘eye-witnesses’) would at once exclude 
Matthew, whose Gospel Luke does not ap- 
pear to have known. It is doubtful wheth- 
er Mark is included in the ‘polloi’”. 
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conclusion is very important; it is the 
one solid contribution made by the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century 
toward the solution of the Synoptic 
Problem”. 

“Mons laborabat’, etc. will be sug- 
gested to some minds destitute of the 
amount of reverence due to modern 
criticism. 

Professor Orr thinks this matter of 
the “common order” may have an- 
other explanation: 

“On the other hand, the ‘order’ which 
appears to belong to the form which the 
naratives had come to assume before any 
Gospel was written, can not be relied upon 
to prove dependence, and singular omis- 
sions remain to be accounted for”. 

We may ask, why could not this 
common order of the three narratives 
(so far as it exists) have resulted 
from that “common substratum of 
Apostolic teaching” of which Alford 
especially treats in his Introduction 
to The New Testament in Greek. 

Palmer’s theory (see “Review and 
Expositor”, July, 1907,) of the prep- 
aration of contemporaneous notes in 
company would explain a common 
order such as we find in the three 
Synoptic Gospels. 

But it seems reasonable to look at 
other things than the contents of the 
three Gospels to determine this ques- 
tion. For one thing, the dates of the 
three Gospels may have been such as 
to make this copying of Mark by the 
cther two evangelists impossible. It 
is not certain that Mark is earlier 
than either of the other two. Euse- 
bius gives two traditions of the origin 
of the Gospel of Mark besides that of 
Papias (H. E. iii.39), which he also 
gives, and neither of these indicates 
that it was written earlier than either 


Matthew’s or Luke’s. He gives the F 
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account of Clement (H. E. vi. 15) 
which indicates that it was written 
after he had been the companion of 
Peter in evangelistic labors, and, as it 
would seem, after he had parted from 
Peter; but during his lifetime. The 
account of Irenzeus which he also 
gives (H. E. v. 8) is that Mark wrote 
after the death of Peter and Paul. 

Now the late Professor Blass of 
Halle is very sure that Matthew’s 
Gospel, at least one in “the Hebrew 
dialect”, was written about 48, A. D. 
when Matthew, as Eusebius says (H. 
E. iii. 24), “on the point of going 
also to other nations, committed it to 
writing in his native tongue, and thus 
supplied the want of his presence to 
them by his writings”. 

As to the Gospel of Luke, Prof. 
Blass is confident that it was written 
during Paul’s imprisonment of two 
years at Cesarea. Of Luke he says, 
“He had plenty of time and little to 
do, and there was nothing more nat- 
ural for an educated man who knew 
how to go about with his pen, than to 
remedy the very pressing need that 
had arisen, owing to the spread of 
the Gospel over so many cities, for 
an easily accessible, permanently writ- 
ten account about Jesus’. These two 
years, he thinks, were 54-56, A. D. 

He concludes: “Therefore I be- 
lieve with all confidence that Luke 
wrote his Gospel in these years”. 

Another fact, which, so far as I 
have noticed, has not been mentioned 
by any one, is, that Luke must have 
been well acquainted with Mark, as 
both were companions in labor of the 
apostle Paul, and if Mark’s Gospel 
had been in Luke’s hands when he 
wrote the Prologue of his own, it is 
incredible that he should have classed 
it with the “narratives” which 

(Vol. viii—24) 
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“many” had undertaken to draw up, 
indicating that they were all unsatis- 
factory, and that his would be neces- 
sary to give Theophilus safe assur- 
ance, (asphaleian), if the Gospel of 
Mark was before him, and found so 
reliable that he could proceed to ap- 
propriate much of it and embody it 
in his own, 


It may be claimed that “literary 
picty’ had not been developed in 
Luke’s time; but I think no one can 
tread his Gospel and Acts, and see 
how Paul speaks of him, and believe 
him capable of literary dishonesty, or 
Gissimulation for selfish ends of any 
kind. On the other hand, it is pretty 
clear that literary ambition did not 
actuate the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, the most ornate of all its books, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, being 
sent forth without its author's name. 
“Only Luke is with me. Take Mark 
and bring him with thee; for he is 
profitable to me for the ministry”, 
says Paul; “ready to be offered’, to 
his son Timothy. I rather pity the 
man who can read that verse, and be- 
lieve that this Luke wrote his Gospel 
with the Gospel of this Mark on the 
table, and pretend to Theophilus that 
his only was reliable, while copying 
much of it out of Mark’s. 


Dr. Orr reminds us of the fact that 
it has not been very long since men to 
whom the whole world were listen- 
ing—Baur, Strauss and Samuel Dav- 
idson—were just as confident of the 
dependence of Mark on Matthew and 
Luke as the leading critics now are 
of the “almost axiom” of the Markan 
theory. Dr. Orr refers to Strauss, in 
an edition of Strauss’ “Life of Jesus” 
of which Marian Evans, (much more 
widely known as George Eliot) was 
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the translator. Strauss is found saying, 
about the narratives of the three Gos- 
pels on the Resurrection (p. 832, 
§ 138): “Hence, nothing but wilful 
blindness can prevent the perception 
that no one of the narrators knew and 
presupposed what another records”. 
Dr. Orr quotes this as showing what 


the most radical criticism said a few 
* * x 
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years ago. 

Dr, Orr concludes: “On the whole, 
therefore, it appears safer not to al- 
low a theory of dependence to rule 
the treatment, or to create an initial 
prejudice against one Gospel in 
comparison with another’; and it 
seems quite reasonable to agree with 


him. 
* » * 


A Contradiction That Does Not Contradict 


Rev. WILLIAM H. Bates, D.D., GREELEY, CoLo. 


Before the writer lies a letter froma 
Christian worker in Morroco, Africa, 
which says: “A Moslem teacher, em- 
ployed by us as a helper at one time, 
cited Jno. v. 31 and viii. 14 as a con- 
tradiction. The reading is the same 
in each passage in Arabic, as it is in 
the Greek. I should be glad to have 
this seeming discrepancy explained.” 

The passages are words of Jesus: 
“If I bear witness of myself, my wit- 
ness is not true” (Jno.. v. 31); and 
“Even if I bear witness of myself my 
witness is true” (Jno, vili. 14, R. V.). 

Doubtless many who are studying 
the Gospel of John in connection with 
the current Sunday School Lessons 
have noted the same difficulty, and 
mayhap have thought it unsolvable. 
Perhaps a point of view can be found 
from which what seems to be a point- 
blank contradiction will be seen to 
be no contradiction, 

The first test was spoken at the 
Passover time, near the beginning of 
the second year of Christ’s ministry. 
He had healed a man on the Sabbath 
cay (John v. 8-16), which the Jews 
regarded as a violation of the law of 
the Sabbath; and worse yet, he had 
blasphemously claimed equality with 
God (v. 17). “Therefore the Jews 


sought the more to kill him, because 
lie not only had broken the Sabbath, 
but also said that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God” (v. 
18). 

Of course Jesus must vindicate 
liimself, which he proceeded to do. A 
rule of Jewish jurisprudence was, 
“At the mouth of two witnesses, or 
three witnesses, shall he that is worthy 
of death be put to death; but at the 
mouth of one witness he shall not be 
jut to death” (Deut. xvii. 6). See 
also Num. xxxv. 30, and Deut. xix. 
15. Accordingly, the testimony of 
one witness was not “true”, i. e., was 
not valid, was not legu! proof. 

Jesus accepts the rule, and says. 
“Ili I bear witness of myself, my wit- 
ness is not true“, i. e., is not legally 
valid. (The Greek lexicon gives to 
the word ay07¥s rendered “true”, 
these definitions: unconcealed, true, 
valid, sure, sincere, upright, just.) A 
prophet without divine attestation, or 
even the Messiah without legal evi- 
dence should be rejected. Therefore, 
in accordance with legal requirement, 
he adduces other witnesses: (1) 
John the Baptist (verses 32, 33)! 
(2) His own works (v. 36); (3) 
The Father (v. 37); (4) The Ccrip- 
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tures (vv. 39, 46). Here is competent 
testimony. This is his vindication. 
The first text, then, was spoken from 
the view-point of the Jewish civil 
code. 

Some seven Or more months pass, 
and Jesus is again at Jerusalem. The 
plot to kill him thickens. The Jews, 
still regarding Him asa contemner of 
the law of Moses and a blasphemer, 
hope to get evidence against him 
through the knotty case of the un- 
chaste woman which they presented 
(viii. 3-11). And such a fiasco! While 
doubtless leading her out into the 
light, he leaves them in the darkness 
of self-convicted sin (viii. 7-9). Then 
he says, “I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life” (v. 12). The Pharisees come 
back at him with the old charge: 
“Thou bearest witness of thyself: thy 
witness is not true” (v. 13). But 
how changed the situation! Back 
there He must be legally accredited 
as the Messiah. Thus accredited, He 
now presents Himself as the Light of 
the world, a sure Guide through and 
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from the moral darkness to the true 
Life, concerning which office His own 
declaration can not be otherwise than 
mcrally true; and so he says, “Even 
if I bear witness of myself, my wit- 
ness is true” “Cv. 14). “The second 
test, then, was spoken from the view- 
point of moral truthfulness, or verac- 
ity; and so it is entirely correct. 

The first is true from the stand- 
point intended, namely, that of court 
process, or legal evidence; the second 
is likewise true from the stand point 
intended, namely, that of moral truth- 
fulness, or veracity. There is, there- 
fore, not only no contradiction be- 
tween them, but they are perfectly 
harmonious. 

It may be worth while to add that 
even in the second case Jesus does 
not leave himself unsupported, for, 
four verses farther on, he says, “I am 
one that bear witness of myself, and 
the Father that sent me beareth wit- 
ness of me” (v, 18); thus producing 
evidence legally valid, even as it is 
written in their law, “The testimony 
of two men is true” (v. 17). 
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Matthew the Gospel for Moslems* 


Mrs. ANNIE RHEA WItson, A.M., TaABRIz, PERSIA 


Why are there four Gospels? As 
there were four written originally to 
meet the different minds of Jew, 
Roman, Greek and Christian, may we 
not find that today each Gospel has 
peculiar adaptability to certain peo- 


*The writer of this paper was born in 
Persia of missionary parentage. When 
the father died, the mother, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Rhea, :returned to this country and ulti- 
mately made Lake Forest her home while 
educating her children; and from Chicago 
as, a center became the inspiration of the 
missionary forces in the Northwest. An- 
nie after a brilliant record as a student in 
the Classical Course of Lake Forest Uni- 


ple? Regarding the Gospels from this 
pcint of view, Matthew seems special- 
ly fitted for Moslems, and the one 
most appropriate to put into their 
hands first. We have found access to 
them most easily through the Gospel. 


versity, returned to the land of her birth 
as the wife of a leading Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary, Rev. Dr. Wilson, brother of Pro- 
fessor Robert Dick Wilson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Her birth among 
Moslems, and a life devoted to laboring 
among them, have given her special quali- 
fications for understanding and setting 
forth the suitableness of Matthew’s Gospel 
for the Mohammedan world.—Editor, 
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Points of Contact With the Moslem Mind 


The opening sentence, “Abraham’s 
son, David’s son, Jesus the Messiah’s 
genealogy’, arrests their attention. 
They acknowledge five great prophets, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
Mohammed, and four sacred books, 
the Tarat or Old Testament, Mazmur 
or Psalms, Injil or Gospel, and the 
Koran. Each revelation is supposed 
to be superior to the preceding and 
predicted by it. 

Matthew is the Gospel of prophecies 
fulfilled, and to the MosIem mind this 
appeals as the most convincing of 
Christ’s credentials. To the heathen, 
no such argument can be made, since 
they have no knowledge of the Old 
Testament, and therefore no interest 
in its prophecies. The Moslem meets 
us half way. His familiarity with 
Jesus’ name and the general outline 
of His life, insures his interest in the 
Gospel; and as he finds details, fore- 
told so long before, marvellously ful- 
filled, he is impressed. 

The Genealogy of the first chapter 
connects Christ by birth, as well as 
prophetical succession, with Abra- 
ham and David so honored among 
Moslems. Before the law, there is no 
question of Jesus’ being Joseph’s son 
and heir; as he was born in wedlock. 
The miraculousness of his birth, as ex- 
plained by Matthew, both fulfills and 
contradicts the Koran account. His 
title in the Koran is “The Spirit of 
God”, as Abraham’s is “The Friend 
of God”; and his is here shown to be 
born of the Spirit, while the puerile 
story, that Gabriel blew up Mary’s 
sleeve and so caused his conception, 
is refuted. To Moslem ideas the 
prominence of Joseph rather than 
Mary seems appropriate. Mary is his 


espoused wife and under his control; 
so Gabriel appears to him and tells 
him what he shall name the child. 


The visit of the Magi, who, we be- 
lieve, came from Persia, the ancient 
land of astrology and still the land of 
cloudless skies and brilliant stars, 
seems an argument and a prophecy 
that the people of that land shall come 
to worship Him, as David predicted 
“all kings shail fall down before 
Him”, Even the obscure reference to 
prophecy—‘“He shall be called a Na- 
zarene’—seems natural to Persians, 
who hear the Nestorians, the Chris- 
tians in their midst, called Nazrani, 
the Nazarenes. 


The doctrine of Christ’s divinity is 
the greatest stumbling-block to Mos- 
lms. John and Mark introduce it in 
their opening sentences and a Moslem 
is offended at once. Matthew does 
not refer to it till after the baptism, 
and the name “Son of God” is not 
then assumed by Jesus Himself, but 
given Him from above. 


When Christ speaks of Himself it 
is as the “Son of man”; although 
Matthew records, and also Mark and 
Luke, that He claimed the title 
Lord, as given Him by David—“The 
Lord said unto my Lord”. Matthew 
cites such minute predicttons as the 
place of His birth, the region of His 
ministry, “Galilee of the Gentiles”, 
Elis gentle, merciful character, “He 
shall not strive, etc.”, His speaking 
in parables, His bearing our griefs, 
His betrayal for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, as well as many others in com- 
mon with the other evangelist; but 
not a word predicting Mohammed, 
though Moslems eagerly search for it. 
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What Moslems Expect in Jesus 


Jesus as a prophet, both teaching 
ior God and predicting the future, is 
the character which a Moslem expects 
to find in the Gospel. 

His teachings, as recorded by Mat- 
thew, are specially fitted for Moslems. 
The Sermon on the Mount never fails 
to elicit wonder, praise and assent. 
His Spiritual interpretation of the 
commandments touches their consci- 
ences to the quick. Reviling is habit- 
ual, curses are common talk and im- 
precations the most natural express- 
ion of anger; as, for example, “May 
thy father burn”. They are startled 
to hear that one using such language 
is “in danger of hell fire”. 

The veiled women are proofs that 
the licentious look is expected and 
guarded against. Divorce is easy and 
polygamy is enjoined by their pro- 
phet’s precept and example. It shocks 
us to hear them ask, “How many 
wives had Jesus’? Matthew repeats 
twice Christ’s teaching on the mar- 
riage relation, which is consistent 
with the creation of one man and one 
woman; we appeal to this to show 
that Christ’s law is in harmony with 
God’s first establishment of the fam- 
ily, while Mohammed’s is not. As 
they read the story of such a life of 
spotless purity, a vision of the “White 
Christ” dawns upon them, in contrast 
to their own sensual prophet. 

Prayer, fasting and almsgiving are 
three of the five so called “pillars of 
Islam’. “How many times a day do you 
pray’? is one of their questions. The 
simplicity, privacy and personal char- 
acter of prayer, as enjoined by Christ, 
inipresses them, as compared with 
their own many repetitions, formal 
postures and ritual memorized and re- 


peated by rote in an unknown tongue. 
We often ask them, if God can under- 
stand Arabic and not Turkish, why 
they have to use it. Alms-giving and 
fastings during the month of Rama- 
zan are “ostentations”, to be seen of 
men, and many “eat their fast” se- 
cretly; doing the very opposite of 
what Christ enjoins. 

Fatalism, which teaches that what 
is to be will be, and no human effort 
can prevent it, is the very basis of 
islam. A Moslem is one, as the name 
means, “resigned” to the will of God; 
but this stoical submission is a poor 
substitute for trust in the God Who 
clothes the lilies and feeds the spar- 
rows and is the Father of His human 
children. 

To cite still another example of the 
appropriateness of Christ’s instruc- 
tions: They give salaam to none but 
Moslems, and are surprised to find 
even this mentioned and condemned. 
Indeed, so striking are these coinci- 
dences, that they might say, as a 
Chinaman did to a missionary, after 
reading the first chapter of Romans: 
“You must have written this, since 
you came to China and knew us’’. 

The Sayids, claiming descent from 
Mohammed, are literal counterparts of 
the Pharisees of Christ’s time. They 
boast of their descent, wear a pecu- 
liar, distinctive dress, the green tur- 
ban, girdle and slippers, demand de- 
ference and support, claim superior 
holiness and exemption from obliga- 
tions binding on cthers, eat widow’s 
Mat- 
Woes 


houses and make long prayers. 
thew alone gives  Christ’s 
against Pharisees, 

Matthew also records at length (in 
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the tenth chapter) Christ’s commis- 
sion to the apostles, applicable and 
practical today. When Mr. Labaree 
was murdered last year by an enemy 
who tracked his steps, an old woman 


The Parables and 


Christ’s parables are all of great 
interest, to Persians, who still speak 
in parables, and whose customs cor- 
respond so identically to those of 
Christ’s time that they need no com- 
mentary to explain them. Those pe- 
culiar to Matthew are of special in- 
terest to Persians, for example, “the 
Pearl of Great Price”. Persia is the 
Land of Pearls. The Shah has count- 
less pearls in his treasure house from 
the famous pearl fisheries of the 
Gulf. “A Hid Treasure” found in a 
field is not infrequent. When the 
fcundations of our Tabriz Géirl’s 
School were being dug, a pot of coins 
was discovered. The parable of the 
“Laborers in the Vineyard” appeals 
tc those who live in the Land of the 
Vine. Persia may also be called the 
Land of Debt, and many an Unmer- 
ciful Servant” is joaning to others, 
while himself a debtor to his Lord. 

The parables of “the Tares’, “the 
Drag-Net” and “The Sheep and 
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said: “‘Where was God, when that 
lamb fell among wolves’? We were 
reminded of Christ’s words—“I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves”. 


ie Oriental Mind 


Goats”, all teaching the separation of 
the good from the bad, contrast with 
Mohammed’s teaching of this separa- 
tion, not on account of character and 
deeds, but only on account of creed. 
The second son in the parable of the 
“two Sons’ must really be a Persian. 
It sounds so like them to say “I go, 
Sir’, They even say “Dy werp am 
answer to a call, and then fail to ap- 
pear. 

The wedding customs of Christ’s 
parables may be seen in Persia today. 
Lavish preparations are made to feed 
a multitude, the wedding procession 
is at night, festive with lights and the 
music of fife and drum, poor and rich 
sit down together at the feast, and to 
the poor it is the one occasion when 
To the 
Persian no more attractive symbol 
could be used of God’s great invita- 
the 


they can eat to their fill. 


tion and fullness of joy in 


Heaven. 


Prediction and Miracle, Expected. 


But the Moslem expects also to 
find Jesus a prophet foretelling the 
future; and Mathew, in the twenty- 
fourth chapter, gives the longest pas- 
sage of prophecy found in any of the 
Gospels. 

Especially do Christ’s prophecies of 
His own death strike the Moslem 
mind as remarkable. Matthew re- 
cords these four times. 

His course throughout His life is 
shcwn to be consistent and direct; 


and in this respect in such striking 
contrast to Mohammed’s changes of 
policy. His name is given before His 


birth, as meaning Savior; He claims ~ 


at the Last Supper that His blood “is 
shed for many for the remission of 
sins”. The cross is His goal, and He 
walks with His face “steadfastly” to- 
ward it. His death thus foreseen is 
seen to be the supreme fulfilment of 
His mission, not as a disastrous end- 
ing from which God delivered Him, 
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as the Koran states, translating Him 
to Heaven and substituting another 
in His place. One might almost think 
that Satan suggested this explanation 
to Mohammed, as He did to Peter, in 
order to hide the atonement. 

The lack of propitiation for the 
sins of men and of salvation from sin 
is the greatest lack in Mohammedan- 
ism. We present Jesus Christ to 
them, not only as a prophet, but also 
as meeting their need for a Savior. 

Miracles are not claimed by Mo- 
hammed, but Mcslems admit that jesus 
worked miracles. Matthew records 
twenty miracles of the thirty-five 
found in the Gospels. The repetition 
of these by the different Evangelists 
confirms their authenticity. Thus 
work and words testify together: 
“Never man spake like this man”; 
“No man, can do these miracles, ex- 
cept God be with him’. A young 
Sayid exclaimed after reading the 


Gospel, “No one can compare with 
Jesus Christ”. 


Matthew is also the Gospel of 
Christ’s Kingship. His claim to the 
world as His Kingdom and every 
creature as His subject is astounding 
to Moslem ears. They often say, 
“Each nation has its own prophet, we 
fcllow ours, you yours’. We tell 
them Christ is theirs as much as ours, 
and bids His followers “Go and teach 
all nations”. His revelation is har- 
monious with all that preceded it and 
complete in itself. He neither abro- 
gated God’s law nor abdicated in 
last 
words were “I am with you always 
world”, 


favor of a successor; but His 


even unto the end of the 
Matthew gives four prophecies of his 
Universal “all the 
tribes of the earth shall see Him com- 
ing in the clouds of Heaven with 


Triumph, when 


power and great glory”. 


“The Beliets of Unbeliet’’*—Some Notes on Dr. Fitchett’s Book 


The author of the book that bears 
this title is the editor of “The South- 
ern Cross’, the great Methodist or- 
gan in Australasia, published at Mel- 
bourne and Sidney. We had occas- 
ion some time since, to print some of 
the strong utterances of Dr. Fitch- 
ett in the Conference called at Mel- 
bourne to protest against the Radical 
Criticism and the New Theology. 
What was then printed was sufficient 


*“Studies in the Alternatives to Faith’. 
W. H. Fitchett, B.A.. LL.D. New York: 
Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. Price, $1.25 net. 


tv mark him as one of the great lead- 
ers in his denomination in that New 
World. 

In his book just published, it is the 
purpose of the author to set in clear- 
er light the great verities of the 
Christian Faith: God, Christ and the 
Bible, by placing, in contrast with the 
true Faith, the incredible things that 
its denial requires one to believe, 
In the course of his argument 
he sets over against the positive 
side, the alternatives to the Faith. 
Tere are some of the points that 
are made, and hints thrown out. 
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1. The Doctrine of God and Its Alternatives 


“Take the foundation belief of all 
religion—the doctrine of God. In 
substance, there are, in relation to it, 
three schemes of thought possible— 
theism, atheism, pantheism. Is a 
definite choice betwixt these three in- 
evitable? Is an uncommitted attitude 
betwixt them impossible? No—a 
theory which denies—or at least can- 
cels out—all three 7s thinkable. Hux- 
ley has invented a name for it; Her- 
bert Spencer has drawn it out into a 
stately philosophical system. It is 
agnosticism. But agnosticism is it- 
self, in turn, a creed, and one of the 
most positive and practical quality. 

Every possible alternative to 
Christianity, to sum up, is itself a be- 
lief; and being a belief it has its own 
special and inevitable ethics. It has 
for conduct the office which the 
axioms at the beginning of a geome- 


trical problem have for the conclu- 
sion at its end. Conduct is the con- 
clusion for which a man’s creed is 
the premise. ‘Our chief business 
with Christianity’, says Chalmers, ‘is 
to proceed upon it’. That is true of 
every creed. On what else should a 
man ‘proceed’ ?” 

After setting forth the rival 
creeds, the author concludes with the 
following statement: 

“For these rival creeds are not ab- 
stract theories, as trivial as the col- 
ored balls of a juggler, and, like 
them, the mere sport of ingenious 
fingers. Each is a formula of con- 
duct. Each shapes life. Each is a 
chart by which the ship must sail—is 
sailing—toward an unseen port. Is 
there, for the sane mind, room for 
coubt as to which chart should be 
taken ?” 


2. The Doctrine of Christ and Its Alternatives 


The Second Bools, in the author’s 
treatment, shows that the faith of 
Christendom finds its center in a 
Person. “It stands or falls with the 
single figure of Jesus Christ; and it 
is worth while to put, in untheologi- 
cal language, the general Christian 
faith about Christ, taking what is 
common to all varieties of Christian 
belief. For if the differences of the 
Christian Churches are strange and 
tragical, their agreements are funda- 
miental and eternal”. 

The Evangelical Churches all agree 
that Jesus Christ was a real person 
who lived, talked, suffered, died and 
rose from the dead, exactly as describ- 
ed in the New Testament. They hold 
in common, that this Christ is not 
only a Teacher about God, sent from 
God, but that He is God incarnate 


for the redemption of the world 
through His atoning sacrifice. He 
was a divine character. His is a di- 
vine history. 

Concerning the fact of Christs 
existence, Dr. Cairns, in “Chris- 
tianity in the Modern World”, has 
said: 


“The historical fact of Christ interpret- 
ed by faith, is the central secret of the 
New Testament. It is, . . a great new 
Act of God which constitutes the new 
world”, 


The alternatives to Faith in Christ 
are: the denial that he ever existed; 
the assumption that He was an im- 
postor; the hypothesis that he was 
only a myth. 

Concerning the hypothesis that 
Christ never existed, Theodore Park- 
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er said, in his “Discourses on Relig- 
ion”’: 
“Suppose that Plato and Newton never 


lived—that their story is a lie—but who 
did their works and thought their 
thoughts? It takés a Newton to forge a 
Newton. What man could have fabricat- 


ed a Jesus? None but a Jesus”. 


On the supposition that Christ was 
an impostor, Dr. Fitchett says: 


“Tf a plebiscite of the human race were 
taken, would a single vote be cast in 
favor of the theory that Jesus Christ wts 
either an impostor—or a madman? If 
stch a vote were cast, the owner of it 
would find no hole into which he could 
creep and hide himself from the contempt 
of mankind’. 


Regarding the theory that Christ is 
only a myth, Joseph Parker said, in 
his ‘Peoples’ Bible”: 
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“You have to account for a man born 
in the imagination of some other man, 
and who, as a creature of imagination, has 
risen to the supreme place in human his- 
tory, and who to-day rules innumerable 
millions of human lives and ministries and 
destinies”. 

“Any one of these theories about 
Jesus Christ is an offense to plain 
reason. But it may be asked, ‘How 
do these alternative creeds—these 
rivals to the Christian faith—affect 
morality? Do they carry with them 
any ethical results? And, if so, what 
is their nature? 

“The answer is that if they ‘stain- 
ed’ through to the imagination, and 
captured the beliet of the race, they 
would profoundly shake the very 
foundations on which morality 
stands”’. 


3. The Doctrine of a God-inspired Bible and Its Alternatives 


The contention in Book Third of 
the work is for the Bible as the Word 
of God, the only foundation of Chris- 
tian Faith. It is God’s revelation, 
and His only revelation, to man the 
sinner, of the way to salvation and 
eternal life, 

Regarding the Christian Faith 
about the Bible as the Word of God, 
Henry Rogers said: 

“The Bible is a book which man could 


not have written if he would, and would 
not have written if he could”. 


And Joseph Cook said: 


“If an inhabitant of another planet were 
to visit our sphere, and should ask to see 
the most significant, victorious, and prec- 
ious object now known to man, I, for one, 
should unhesitatingly show him the Bibie’. 


The alternatives to the faith in the 
Bible as the Word of God are: that 
the Bible is a Forgery; that it is only 
One of the Sacred Books of the 
Race; that it is a Book of Dreams. 


Is the Bible a Forgery? Isaac Tay- 
lor said: 

“The Integrity of the records of the 
Christian faith is substantiated by evi- 
dene, in a tenfold proportion, more vari- 
ous, copious, and conclusive than that 
which can be adduced in support of any 
other ancient writings”. 

Certain it is that the Jewish mind 
never invented the Bible, for, as Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth has said, in his 
“Lines of Defense of Biblical Revela- 
tion”’: 

“The fatal 
judged by 


want of the Jewish mind, 
the Talmud, is a want of 
originality. They can borrow, they can 
not invent. The moment Jewish litera- 
ture separates itself from the Bible origin- 
ality perishes”. 


Is the Bible simply one of the Sa- 
cred Books of the Race? Professor 
Monier Williams, the great Sancrit 
scholar, said: 


“These non-Christian Bibles are all de- 
velopments in the wrong direction. They 
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begin with some flashes of true light, and 
end in utter darkness’. 

Is the Bible a Book of Dreams? 
Said Arthur Hallam, the friend of 
Tennyson: 

“IT know that the Bible is God’s book 
because it is man’s book, because it fits 
into every fold and turn of human ex- 
perience”. 

In summing up, the author says: 

“Each of these theories, when con- 
sidered as a definite creed, with its 
own evidences and difficulties, and its 
own ethics, is absolutely incredible. 

“We are shut up to sharp and defi- 


nite choice at all these supreme 
points. We cannot subsist on nega- 
tives. The business of the sane and 


honest intellect is to look at each 
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doubt in turn as a positive creed, to 
try its evidences as those of Chris- 
tianity are tried, to cast its difficul- 
ties into the same scales with the dif- 
ficulties of Christianity, and then to 
extract from the whole process a sane 
law of conduct. 

“The law of conduct will assuredly 
be found to run in the path where 
the feet of Christ, and all the saints 
of all the ages since Christ came, have 
trodden”. 


We are glad that the Methodist 
Book Concern has placed this vol- 
ume within the reach of American 
readers. Those who read it will call 
for more of the same kind and qual- 


ity. 


x * *€* & *K* * * 


The ‘ New Creed” of British Congregationalism 


The New-Theology movement in 
Great Britain, under the lead of Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, has become so strong 
as to compel the leaders in the Con- 
gregational churches to send out a 
“statement of doctrine”, to counter- 
act the heterodox tendencies and to 
maintain their credit with their “fel- 
low Christians of other Communions”. 
The “New Creed” contains two ex- 
planatory paragraphs and seven arti- 
cles, and is as follows: 


“As men who have been called to 
the representative post of chairmen of 
the Union, or as heads of Congrega- 
tional colleges, we think, in the theo- 
logical unrest which has invaded the 
churches, that good may result from 
making a brief statement of some 
things, most surely believed among us, 
which require at the present time em- 
phatic affirmation. 

“Our hope is that the statement may 


not only help those who within our 
own borders are disturbed by current 
controversies, but also assure our fel- 
low Christians of other Communions 
that we hold fast ‘the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints’. At the 
same time we are eager, in the inter- 
ests of a progressive evangelical the- 
ology, to receive all new light and 
truth which may break forth from the 
Word. 

“1. We believe in the Personality of 
God the Father, transcendant as 
Maker and Ruler of all things, and 
yet, through His eternal Spirit, im- 
manent in the world, and particularly 
in man and his history. 

“2. We believe that sin, so far from 
being necessary to man’s 
ment, is, as a distrust of God and dis- 
obedience to Him, a perversion of the 
moral and religious nature which, 
apart from redemption, would involve 
man in ruin, 


develop-— 


—— 4 
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“3. We believe that Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, came into 
the world to reveal the holy love and 
grace of God, and to redeem man by 
the sacrifice of Himself once for all 
upon the Cross for the sin of the 
world, so conveying to the individual 
believer the Divine pardon. 

“4. We believe that this pardon is 
appropriated by faith in Jesus Christ, 
and that by this faith the Holy Spirit, 
producing union with the living Lord, 
regenerates human nature to eternal 
life. 

“s. We believe that the regenerate 
are the true Church to which, among 
other sacred obligations, is committed 
the task of transforming the world, 
morally and socially, into the King- 
dom of God. 

“6. We believe that the Bible is 
God’s Book, because it enshrines the 
divine revelation culminating in the 
historic coming of Christ, His life, 
death, and resurrection, and the Gos- 
pel therein contained. 

“7, We believe that all truth is to 
be received as from God, and that the 
apparent conflict between science and 
religion not only can be adjusted, but 
is at the present time approaching a 
reconciliation. 

“These in our judgment are the 
points which just now require em- 
phasis. 

“Fervently praying for light, for 
loyalty to truth, and for unfailing 
charity, we remain, 

“Yours faithfully in Christ, 
“W. F. ADENEY. 
“Geo. S. BARRETT. 
“CuHas, CHAPMAN, 
“J. Compton-RICKETT. 
“W. CUTHBERTSON. 
“A, M. FAarrBairn. 
“P. T. Forsyru. 
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“ALFRED E, GARVIE. 
“A, GOODRICH. 

“FE. GRIFFITH-JONES. 
“Rost. F. Horton. 

lp dy JOWETT: 

ADE Mes. Weiaers hub 

“J. Guinness Rocers. 
“ALFRED ROWLAND. 
“CALEB SCOTT. 
“ALBERT SPICER. 

“H. ARNOLD THOMAS. 
“R. W. THOMPSON. 
“O. C. WHITEHOUSE”. 


Many of the names of the subscrib- 
ers to this paper are familiar to Amer- 
ican readers, especially those of Prin- 
cipals Fairbairn, Forsyth, Garvie, 
Horton and Jowett; and their utter- 
ance just at this time should have 
some moral weight at least with the 
more conservative element in their 
constituencies. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether very many even among 
conservatives will be led to subscribe 
definitely to the “statement”. Such 
subscription is of course, contrary to 
the genius of Independency, which 
repudiates everything like ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and holds that each 
church is a law to itself. 

Moreover, the looseness or indefin- 
iteness of the statement is such as to 
leave room for almost. any form of 
heresy to find shelter behind its pleas- 
ant and platitudinous ambiguities. It 
is to be hoped that the New Creed may 
form the starting-point from which to 
tcne up towards orthodoxy; although 
it is to be feared that it may furnish 
merely a point of departure for excur- 
sions far afield in the regions of spec- 
ulation. 


ae 


Its influence upon Mr. Campbell 
seems to have been to confirm him in 
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his views. In his immediate response 
through the Press, he declares it to be 
a “counterpart of the Papal Encyclical 
recently issued against the Modern- 
ists”, and that it “will prove equally 
futile”. He adds exultantly: 

“The movement against which it is 
directed cannot be crushed by such 
ex-cathedra utterance. Some of the 
gentlemen who have signed this mani- 
festo have previously tried, after the 
most approved methods of the Church 
of Rome, what violent personal abuse 
could do; they are even now trying 
what practical excommunication can 
do. But they can not allay the unrest 
they deplore, for it is of God. It isa 
shaking up of the dry bones in the 
valley of death. It is the resurgence 


of faith. It is the revival of Chris- 
tianity. Great is truth, and it shall 
prevail”. 


*« * * * 


Wise Words to 


In his interesting and informing 
book on novelists, entitled ‘“Modern- 
ism and Romance”, Mr. R. A. Scott- 
James says of Mr. George Meredith. 
“T feel that he has done more than 
any other modern to give fiction a 
place worthy of the serious and the 
learned”. And he quotes from Mr. 
Meredith this piece of sound advice 
over-much needed in this day of in- 
ordinate and often exclusive novel- 


reading : 
“Be wary of the disrelish of brain- 
stuff. You must 
“Disrelish ~ feed on something. 


of Brainstuff’ Matter that is not 
nourishing to brains 
can help to constitute nothing but the 
bodies which are pitched on rubbish 
heaps. Brainstuff is not lean stuff; 


the brainstuff of fiction is internal 
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In an “open letter”, sent out later, 
he hurls defiance at the protesting 
churches, and gives notice of a propa- 
ganda that shall inaugurate the New 
Theology Church, federated with a 
center in London, that shall be inter- 
denominational while repudiating the 
creeds of the denominations. 

It is not easy to forecast what will 
be the outcome. The Radical Criti- 
cism has undoubtedly unsettled the 
faith of multitudes, and prepared them 
to become the easy prey of loose 
thinkers and loud shouters. They are 
being swept along before the tides of 
amorphous theology, against which 
there is reason to fear that the “New 
Creed” will furnish a very insufficient 
breakwater. The enemy is certainly 
coming in like a flood. Will the Lord 


lift up a standard against him? 
x * * 


Novel-Readers 


history, and to suppose it dull is the 
profoundest of errors”. 

It would not be easy to over-esti- 
mate the value of “brain-stuff”, or of 
that still more important thing 
“byain-exercise’. One is inclined, 
however, to be a little sceptical re- 
garding Mr. Meredith’s quiet as- 
sumption that fiction can furnish 
cither the quality or quantity of 
brain-nutriment requisite to develop 
the best type of the brainy man. We 
are not ready to concede that fiction, 
which is man-made and matches no 
corresponding genuine reality can 
furnish “brainstuff” at all comparable 
with fact and truth that are God-made 
and embody abiding realities. 

A sounder view has been set forth 
by a writer who was a marked man 


> 


ul 
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in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is now more than half a cen- 
tury since Henry Rogers sent out to 
the world of his day that remarkable 
work of wit and wisdom, “The Grey- 
son Letters’. The Boston publisher 
said of him: 

“At this late day, no encomiums on the 
writings of Henry Rogers can be needed. 
Those who have read ‘The Eclipse of 
Faith’ will agree with the London Quarter- 
ly Review in feeling little doubt that ‘his 
name will share with those of Butler and 
Pascal in the gratitude of posterity’. But 
it may be remarked that this new work 
presents its author in a new light. While 
it shows him to be the peer of Bishop 
Butler as a reasoner, it also shows him to 
be not inferior to Charles Lamb as a 
humorist”. 

There is a series of Letters to his 
Niece, “Miss Mary Greyson”, on 
“Novel Reading”, in which the writer 
handles that difficult subject most ad- 
mirably, dwelling especially on the ef- 
fects of exclusive and ordinate 
novel reading respectively. It is not 
our purpose to pause over this, but to 
point out an important principle 
which he signalizes. 

Mr. Rogers recommends that the 
reading of solid literature be com- 
bined with that of imagination, per- 
haps in the proporticn of ten to one. 
And he gives a practical rule—an in- 
fallible one— for deciding when one 
has been reading novels (however 
good) too much or too long: “When 
ordinary books of a sober and in- 
structive character are read with dis- 
relish’. 

He dwells particularly on the per- 
nicious effect up- 
on practical benev- 
olence that comes 
from using too 
much of the brainstuff of emotional 


Light 
and Practical 
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fiction. The principle which he lays 
down is, that sympathy with distress 
—fictitious distress—and _ sensibility 
to it”, tend to destroy active benevo- 
Icnce. He traces this to “a curious 
law of our mental mechanism”, which 
was pointed out vy Bishop Butler, 
which indicates what course one 
should take in his own culture. The 
twofold law is: 


“That, from our very faculty of 
habits, passive impressions, by being 
repeated, grow weaker, and that 
practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts”. 


Mr. Rogers shows his Niece how to 
prevent the mawkish sentimentalism 
from blotting out all practical benev- 
olent activities. Here are his sug- 
gestions for preserving the just bal- 
ance between the emotions and practi- 
cal activities : 


“As long as the balance is maintained 
between the stimulus given to imagination 
with the consequent emotions, on the one 
hand, and our practical habits, which those 
emotions are chiefly designed to form and 
strengthen, on the other, so long, I say, 
the stimulus of the imagination will not 
stand in the way of benevolence, but aid 
it; and, therefore, my dear, if you will 
read a novel extra now and then, impose 
upon yourself the corrective of an extra 
visit or two to the poor, the distressed, 
and afflicted! Keep a sort of debtor and 
creditor account of sentimental indulgence 
and practical benevolence. I do not care 
if your pocket-book contains some such 
Memoranda as ‘hese: ‘For the sweet 
tears I shed over the romantic sorrows of 
Charlotte Devereux, sent three basins of 
gruel and a flannel petticoat to poor old 
Molly Brown’; ‘For sitting up three hours 
beyond the time over the ‘“Bandit’s Bride”, 
gave half a crown to Betty Smith’; ‘My 
sentimental agonies over the pages of the 
Broken Heart cost me three visits to the 
O:1phan Asylum and two extra hours of 
Dorcas Society work; ‘Two quarts of 
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caudle to poor Johnson’s wife and some 
gaberdines for his ragged children, on ac- 
count of a good cry over the pathetic 
story of the Forsaken One”. 

“But if the luxury—and it is a luxury, 
and in itself nothing more—of sympathy 
and mere benevolent feeling be separated 
from action, then Butler’s paradox be- 


* * * * 
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comes a terrible truth, and ‘the heart is 
not made better’, but worse, by it’. 


Let the wise take warning in view 
of the menace, and give warning 
against the danger to others for 
whom they are responsible! 


*x* * * 


The Rousing of Methodist Laymen* 
“The League of Methodist Laymen” 


The Organization and General Aims of the League 


THE Leacue or Meruopist Lay- 
MEN was organized by laymen of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and its vicinity. 

President, Albert A. Horne; vice- 
president, Dr. John E. Rigg; secre- 
tary, Harvey Henderson; treasurer, 
Robert B. Ward; executive com- 
mittee, with the foregoing, Joseph M. 
Keister, Elmer L. Kidney, John W. 
Vickerman, William H. Reed, Hary 
G, Samson, William B. McFall, Theo- 
dore F. Newlin. 

Objects: To maintain the Scriptural 
doctrines set forth in the standards of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
to perpetuate the vital spirit of Meth- 
odism ; 

To oppose doctrinal errors, and to 
resist the spreading of such errors 
among us, by ministers or laymen of 
our church. 

All laymen in the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference are eligible to membership. 

Address of Secretary, Harvey Hen- 
derson, 1012 Berger Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

*[We reprint the substance of a paper 
sent out by “The League of Methodist 
Laymen”, from its headquarters, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., as showing that the spirit that 
saved the Churches to vital religion in the 


This League was organized by lay- 
men belonging to a number of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churches in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and its vicinity, who are 
able to meet conveniently for consul- 
tation and action. The foregoing 
platform sets forth our purposes so 
plainly, that very little explanation is 
needed. The Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Annual Con- 
ference, at its last session, adopted a 
series of resolutions on living topics, 
by a very strong vote, which we have 
printed below. By reading these, 
you will see that our aim is to give 
practical effect, as far as possible, to 
the ideas contained in the fourth reso- 
lution of the series. We are con-. 
vinced that it is time for the earnest 
iaymen of our Church to awake and 
take a firm and definite position, in 
order to preserve some of the essential 
things; and to counteract some other 
things which threaten the spiritual 
life of Methodism. We invite the 
co-operation of all who are of like 
mind. 


eighteenth century is again being roused to 
assert itself. It is a trumpet-call that 
should stir the Laymen of other demoni- 
nations. We trust that they may give it 


practical heed.—Editor. 
Rey 3 il 
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The Special Objects 

Resolutions adopted by the Pitts- 
burgh Lay Electoral Conference, held 
in the City of Pittsburgh, Pa., Octo- 
ber 4, 1907. 

The first three are printed in sub- 
stance, the fourth, verbatim. 

1. Declaring the purpose to con- 
tinue our efforts to put down the 
evils of drink habit, and sexual im- 
purity ; demanding the enforcement of 
law, the enactment of a local option 
law for Pennsylvania, and final pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic; and 
adepting the declaration of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1900, that “The li- 
quor traffic cannot be legalized with- 
out sin”, 

2. Favoring the restoration of a 
time limit to the term of pastoral ser- 
vice, and instructing the delegates to 
vote accordingly. . 

3. Opposing the repeal, or material 
change, of paragraph 248 of the Dis- 
cipline, and instructing the delegates 
te vote accordingly. 


4. “Resolved, That we adopt the 
fcllowing statement of our beliefs and 
purposes: We declare our firm ad- 
herence to those Scriptural doctrines 
which are set forth in the standards 
of our Church, and which have been 
taught among us from the beginning 
of the Wesleyan Reformation. We 
-elieve that our Church was provi- 
dentially raised up to proclaim, with 
emphasis and effect, the great spirit- 
ua] doctrines which relate to the per- 
sonal salvation of men, through the 
supernatural work of the Holy Ghost; 
and we believe that God’s call to us 
still remains in full force. 

“We are grieved to observe the 
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of the Organization 

fact that rationalistic views, which 
may be classed under the name “New 
Theology” are gaining a foothold in 
some quarters among us; and that 
the destructive work of the higher 
critics is undermining the faith of 
some in the Holy Scriptures as the 
revealed Word of God. We regret 
that this is especially so in the case of 
a small minority of our ministers. No 
nian has a moral right to occupy a 
Methodist pulpit who holds beliefs on 
essential matters, contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Church which he has 
undertaken, by solemn covenant, to 
maintain; nor has he the right to frit- 
ter away his time and opportunities as 
a Gospel minister, on secondary and 
collateral matters, while neglecting to 
declare, with all earnestness, those 
vital and fundamental truths con- 
cerning God, and sin and salvation, 
which we were raised up to teach. 

“The great majority of the laity are 
scund in the faith, and we urge upon 
them to arouse themselves and to take 
a firm stand against the spread of er- 
ror; and to encourage and support all 
our ministers who preach the truth 
clearly and earnestly; and to oppose, 
as far as possible, the appointment to 
any of our churches, of pastors who 
are not sound in doctrine. 

“We also deem it to be of the first 
importance that men of the right faith 
and spirit be elected bishops, editors, 
and heads of Church departments, 
We therefore instruct our delegates 
to the General Conference to be act- 
ive in the support of candidates who 
have these qualifications, and to op- 
pose all who are infected with the 
new theology, or who are lacking in 
evangelical spirit. 
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“We believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that the energies of the 
general superintendents of the Church 
be directed, first of all, to develop and 
maintain the spiritual life of the 
Church, as the constitution provides ; 
and that it should be made plain and 
emphatic that the temporal interests 
hold the second place, lest the spirit- 
ual be over-shadowed and dwarfed, 
by a mass of corporate and adminis- 
trative details. 
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“The Book Concern, which was 
established to spread the truth, should 
never be used to publish books and 
periodicals which oppose our doc- 
trines, and tend to destroy the faith 
of our people in what the Church 
teaches, 

“We appeal to the laymen of other 
Ccnferences to join with us in a defi- 
nite and vigorous movement to op- 
pose doctrinal errors and to build up 
the spiritual life of the Church”. 


* * * * K *K * 


Race Track Gambling—A 


The most astounding scenes ever 
witnessed in the State Capitol at Al- 
bany have been enacted in the Senate 
Chamber there within the last few 
weeks. The Constitution of the State 
makes gambling, including betting on 
the races, a felony; and requires the 
enactment of efficient laws for carry- 
ing out its provisions. The Legisla- 
tures of the past, influenced by the 
Jockey Club and the racing and bet- 
ting men generally, have placed on 
the statute book laws permitting 
gambling while professing to “regu- 
late” it. These Laws distinguished 
between betting on the race-tracks 
and betting in other places, making 
the latter a felony, where the former 
was all right. A coterie of rich and 
unprincipled men have made this the 
means of robbing the people of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Public 
sentiment having at length been 
roused, Governor Hughes, with the 
Christian people of the State and the 
decent people generally back of him, 
called upon the Legislature to carry 
out the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. A law was framed for this 
purpose which was passed by the 
Assembly, by an almost unanimous 


Moral Ulcer Perpetuated! 


vote; but in spite of all the moral 
pressure brought to bear, that law 
has been held up and defeated in the 
Senate. 

Probably nothing more disgraceful 
has ever occurred in the history of the 
State of New York than in connec- 
tion with this movement in the inter- 
ests of vice. Every influence was 
brought to bear against the enactment 
of the law. 

Perhaps the most imposing scene 
ever witnessed in the State Capitol 
was that beheld when the rich re- 
spectables of the Jockey Club, repre- 
senting probably hundreds of millions 
of dollars, backed by the betting peo- 
ple generally, appeared before the 
Legislature to crush out, by brazenly 
flaunting this wealth in their faces, all 
opposition to their views. These men 
with their untold millions have made 
it evident that they are able to bear 
down opposition from every quarter, 
whether in the Legislature or out of 
it. The head of the Jockey Club was 
there as the leader, with the promise 
to “reform” the gambling! In The 
Evening Mail of February 20, Mr. 
Davenport, the caricaturist, represents 
him in his new role of “reformer”, 
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rehabilitating the leader of his forces. 
Over the head of the “Boss” Senator 
is a legend with the promise of 
“Reform”, a “halo” settling on him, 
and, standing tiptoe on a tall stool, 
the multi-millionaire is struggling to 
nail wings on his back! Significant! 

And these men, including some of 
the richest in the nation—and among 
them those who have made fortunes 
by the racing and in other ways at the 
expense of the people —had their 
“advocates” to represent them. 

A Universalist clergyman had al- 
ready declared to interviewers: “I 
hold the brief for the regulation of a 
common vice as against the effort to 
prohibit, when that effort can not 
possibly be successful”. In his advo- 
cacy before the Legislature he said 
with the usual cheap sophistry: 

“There can be no comparison between 
the man who goes to the racetrack and the 
man who frequents the poolroom. Admit- 
ting that both bet, the one does so under 
decent supervision and under physically 
healthful conditions. The other is a gam- 
bler pure and simple”. 

The political “boss” of Brooklyn, a 
State Senator, was there to plead for 
the rich horsemen, and among other 
things he said with characteristic in- 
nocence and English (the latter not 
fully reported) : 

“You have passed laws prohibiting mur- 
dei, but you are old enough to be able to 
say whether it has stopped murder”. 

Most astonishing of all, there was 
a distinguished lawyer, an ex-gover- 
nor, who placed at their command all 
his extraordinary power of eloquent 
sophistry and special pleading. The 
quality of his argument was com- 
pletely exposed by Governor Hughes 
in a public address made soon after, 
and which might here be given. How- 

(Vol. viii—25) 
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ever, the criticism of an Editorial in 
one of the secular papers—the “Globe 
and Commercial”—will serve every 
purpose, and we give it, as it is brief: 


“In his remarks in opposition to the bill 
to stop race-track gambling ex-Governor 
Black developed a great and furious pas- 
sion for logic. Laying down the proposi- 
tion that the love of gambling is inherent 
in human nature, he declared that it could 
not be wrong else God would not have be- 
stowed the passion on mankind. So the 
Fiji Islanders argued with the early mis- 
sionaries, pointing out to them that if the 
Great Spirit had not meant Fijians to eat 
one another he would not have planted the 
love of ‘long pig’ in the Fijian stomach! A 
most excellent argument; yet, if all con- 
trolling legislation and moral teaching is 
not wrong, there is a weak place in it 
somewhere. 

“Turning to another phase of his subject, 
the ex-governor declared that if race-track 
gambling was to be suppressed logic re- 
quired that all other forms of gambling 
should be suppressed. He was particularly 
concerned as to the escape from punish- 
ment of the young woman who wagers a 
box of candy with her escort on the result 
of the football game in which her brother 
is playing. In other words, if all gambling 
con not be stopped none of it should be. 
Not only should we allow race-track 
gambling but all other forms. We should 
authorize the setting up of the roulette 
wheel on every corner. Monte Carlo is the 
only state in the world pursuing the right 
policy with respect to gambling. 

“And this sort of thing passes for argu- 
ment in the present geologic age”. 


And with the aid of all this impos- 
ing array—in the face of the Consti- 
tution, in the face of fhe Governor’s 
urgency, and in spite of the moral 
sentiment of all deceat people which 
should have been overwhelming—the 
measure was defeated in the Senate 
by a tie vote! 

There is absolute unanimity among 
Christian people—and indeed, we be- 
lieve, among all decent people who 
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have any clear perception of moral 
principle—regarding the destructive- 
ness of the evil in question. 

After Bishop Potter had come out 
with his advocacy of “regulation” of 
race-track gambling as opposed to the 
suppression of it, his coadjutor, the 
Right Reverend Dr. David H. Greer, 
preached a sermon at the noonday 
service at Trinity Church early in 
March, in which he voiced the true 
sentiment of the best people on the 
subject. He said: 


“The imperative duty confronting the 
American people to-day is not merely to 
condemn gambling on the statute books, but 
to destroy it. A young man or woman, or 
an older man or woman, says: ‘I see no 
harm in this gambling on the races, which 
can give me some new interest; I see no 
harm in it so long as I can afford it’. Yes, 
because he sees no further than a foot’s 
length before him; no further than a table 
width or a day’s amusement length or a 
night’s amusement length! 

“Go further and see its pathway strewn 
with wrecks, mental, moral, spiritual; dis- 
grace, insanity, suicide, purest loves, noble 
faces destroyed; its path with human ruins 


eer * x 
Exploration of the Site 


It has just been announced that 
Professor M. Flinders Petrie, head of 
the British School of Archeology in 
Egypt, is about to start in earnest the 
work of excavating the ancient city of 
Menphis on the Nile. He calculates 
that in all probability the task will oc- 
cupy him for the rest of his life. 

Memphis, one of the greatest capi- 
tals in the ancient world, is buried be- 
neath ground which is now under cul- 
tivation by the villagers of Mitra- 
hineh, who will have to be transferred 
to other plots and compensated before 
the work of excavation can proceed 
very far. It is estimated that an ex- 
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strewn. Grim and ghastly sight! Worse 
than any carnage seen on any physical bat- 
tlefield after the fiercest fight. That is the 
way to see it. On that we make our stand 
as on an eternal law. 

“Gambling in the poolroom, drawing- 
room, stock exchange, race-track, or any 
form of gambling, is the most insidious, 
strong, and subtle of all human passions, 
becoming more intense, more consumed 
with free indulgence, consuming not only 
the body, but the conscience and the heart 
and soul”. 


There is nothing left for the people 
oi the State but to see to it that gam- 
bling is destroyed. The schemes of 
these rich men, who are robbing the 
people and cultivating vice and crime, 
must be crushed. Governor Hughes 
has declared, in the name of the peo- 
ple, that he proposes to have this 
done; and we feel sure that the people 
will stand by him in carrying out his 
resolve. The Empire State must be 
saved from the awful disgrace and 
wreckage that these conscienceless 
gamblers would inflict upon it! With 
God’s help we shall see it done! 

oe ea 


of Ancient Memphis 


penditure of about $15,000 annually 
for fifteen years will be required to 
excavate the temple sites, apart from 
the city. 

The unearthing of Memphis, which 
contained the finest school of Egyp- 
tian art, will be by far the greatest 
archeological work of recent times and 
must result in a vast addition to the 
world’s knowledge of ancient Egyp- 
tian history and civilization. 

We hope to see the day when men 
to whom God has given a superabund- 
ance of wealth will be forward to in- 
vest largely in this kind of work for 


the Lord. 
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The Story of the Development of the Higher 


Criticism* 


Rev. Dyson Hacue, M.A., REctor oF THE MEeMorIAL CHURCH, LONDON, 
CANADA 


I. What is the Higher Criticism? 


I have a very difficult work to perform 
to-night. I have to try and make very 
clear a very complex story. I have to try 
and put in simple language what is 
generally found in a very technical and, to 
the average man, a somewhat unknown 
language. But I will try and use very 
simple expressions, and so put the story of 
the higher criticism before you that you 
may realize what it is and what it means. 

It will perhaps be necessary to state, first 
of all, that the phrase Higher Criticism is 
purely a scholar’s term. It does not con- 
vey the idea that many people imagine it 
does. It conveys no idea whatever, for 
instance, of superiority, as if the Higher 
Criticism were superior to some other or 
all other criticism. It is a purely technical, 
or what might be called an academic, term; 
and it is used because the study of Biblical 
criticism, which has for its object the study 
of the origin and the text of the word of 
God, is divided into two great branches. 


One branch of Biblical Criticism is called 
the “Lower Criticism”; i. e., the criticism 
that has to do with the text, or the words 
of the Bible, the actual text itself. As a 
rule, however, this study is not now called 
by scholars “lower criticism”, but “textual 
criticism”. But if that term were em- 
ployed a lower critic would be a man like 
Beza at the time of the Reformation, or 
Erasmus, or in these modern days, a man 
like Griesbach or Scrivener; or, to use 
names more familiar perhaps, a scholar 
such as Tischendorf or Westcott would be 
called a lower critic. Their work is to in- 
vestigate the manuscripts, in order that we 
may have the genuine original words that 
were written by the divinely inspired 
writers. 


The Higher Critic approaches the Bible 


“Report of an Address in Association Hall, Toronto, 
at the Conference of the Toronto Branch of the 
League, Tuesday evening, January 14, 1908. 


from a different point altogether. He takes 
up a production after the Lower Critic has 
done his work on the text, and investigates 
what are called the historical origins: i. e., 
the dates when the Biblical books were 
written, the authors who wrote them, the 
time and circumstances of writing. This 
line of Biblical study is in itself, as you 
may at once see, a very valuable thing. 
Every Sunday-School teacher, every minis- 
ter of the Gospel, every Bible-class teacher, 
does a certain amount of Higher Critical 


work whenever he reads, for instance, 
Paloubet’s Notes, or Stalker’s “Life of 
Chiist4 "or -Litevot St) Paul)” Lhat is,.he 


tries to find out all he can about the Epis- 
tles and the Gospels; when they were 
written, where they were written, how they 
were written, whom they were written by, 
whom they were written to, the circum- 
stances, the dates, and everything in fact 
that would throw any kind of light upon 
the subject and help him better to under- 
stand the various books of the Bible. That 
is, practically speaking, Higher Criticism. 

As it has been described by a great 
scholar, it is “the discovery and verification 
of the facts regarding the origin, form, 
and value of the books of the Bible upon 
the basis of their internal characteristics”. 

Now this is a pursuit that is absolutely 
indispensable to every divinity student, and, 
in a way, to every Bible student and Bible 
teacher. All of you—for I take it for 
granted you have all been, or wish to be, 
Bible students and teachers—have been in- 
vestigating, to a certain degree along the 
lines of the Higher Criticism, the various 
books of the Bible. 

You may well ask then: How has it 
come to pass that the Higher Criticism 
has been associated in the average mind 
with attacks upon the Bible, and with the 
destruction of those Scriptural foundations 
that are dearer to us than life itself? The 
question may not be a very easy one to 
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answer, but there can be no doubt that the 
reasons are these: 

1. In the first place, many of the Higher 
Critics who have been most influential in 
thought, in eloquence, and in might of pen, 
have been men who have based their the- 
ories and their conclusions largely upon 
their own ideas, their own subjective fan- 
cies. 

They have constructed their schemes 
largely out of their own imagination. 

Of course, there are exceptions. For in- 
stance, one of the greatest of the modern 
Higher Critics was a German called Heng- 
stenberg. Hengstenberg was the ideal and 
the foundation of authority for that most 
learned old Hebrew scholar, Professor 
Hirschfelder of the University of Toronto, 
who used to declare that Hengstenberg was 
one of the greatest of the great scholars of 
his day asa Biblicist and Hebraist, or what 
you might call a Higher Critic. Another 
great Biblical critic was Horne, the Eng- 
lishman, a man of wide learning and simply 
enormous scholarship. They were both of 
them most scientific in their methods. 

But the great majority of the Higher 
Critics have not been at all like these great 
men. They have been men who pursued 
the investigation of the Bible in anything 
but the spirit of reverence, and, I think we 
may fairly say, in anything but the spirit of 
what can rightly be called science. That is, 
they regarded the Bible as a kind of play- 
ground for the exploitation of their own 
curious conjectures and theories woven out 
of the materials of their own imagination. 
Matthew Arnold, who can hardly be set up 
as a friend of the Bible, once made this 
remarkable statement: There is a class of 
men in this world who are exclusively 
scholars. If you take a lot of these men, 
he said, and shut them up in a college and 
make learning the business of their life, 
and never let them come into contact with 
the hurly burly of life, many of them some- 
how or another seem to lose all balance of 
judgment, and all common sense. 

My father, who has lived in the hurly 
burly of the business world of Canada for 
the last fifty years, whose business it has 
been to handle large financial affairs and 
large numbers of men, often used to say 
the same thing: that the trouble with so 
many theological professors, and theoreti- 
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cal critics is, that they seem to lack that 
vein and grain of common sense that is 
given to men who in the rude battle of 
life have these oddities and fancies knocked 
out of them. 

2. Now that is one reason; but another 
reason has been that, as you will presently 
see, the dominant Minds in this Move- 
ment have been largely German. 

I have the highest respect for the Ger- 
mans. I live now not very far from a 
German community, and a splendid body of 
people they are. They have fine qualities, 
staying qualities; more staying perhaps than 
the Chinese themselves. But the German 
professor is a curious article. He almost 
seems to live for the excogitation of theory. 
He seems to regard as his peculiar pastime 
the weaving of fantastic schemes. He is 
above all things, a hypothesis-weaver; par- 
excellence, a theorizer. 

3. Another thing is, that many of these 
men of the so-called Higher Critical school 
have been men with a very strong bias 
against the supernatural; that is, against 
the Bible as we received it from our fathers 
and mothers. 

Many of them have been men who can 
not be said to have faith in the God of the 
Bible as we have faith in the God of the 
Bible. The men who have been the voices 
in this critical movement, the writers who 
have been most widely known and most 
influential, the dominant minds that have 
led and swayed the movement, the men 
who have manufactured the articles that 
the others have distributed, the men who 
have made the theories that the others have 
circulated, were largely German rational- 
ists; that is, they were strongly unbeliey- 
ing, and largely agnostic. 

Now you can perhaps begin to see, if 
you have never studied the subject, how 
it is that a movement that is excellent in 
purpose and indispensable for Christian 
scholarship has, by a curious twist from its 
original purpose, become a movement that 
has done a vast amount of harm, instead 
of a thing that has contributed to the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God and the 
strengthening of people’s faith in the Bible. 
You see that the higher critical movement 
has not followed its original purpose of 
strengthening faith, of confirming faith, 
and of helping believers to understand the 
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truths of Scripture. It has become identi- 
fied rather with a system of criticism based 
upon the hypotheses and suppositions of 
men who have investigated the form and 


IT. Who have been the Creators and 


I want now to tell you something about 
the men, who have been the real leaders in 
this Higher Critical movement. I am not 
going to talk about the lesser lights, the 
mere echoes. The unknown Germans and 
Scotch and Americans and English, we will 
leave alone. I am going to take only the 
big men. Now, who were they, the men 
who originated and made this movement, 
or who have extended it? 

We shall have to divide the movement 
into three stages, and take certain names 
as representative of each. 

The first stage is the Dutch-French; the 
second the German; the third the British- 
American. 

1. The first stage then is the Franco- 
Dutch. I will mention two Frenchmen and 
two Dutchmen as the really big men of 
that period. 

The man who practically began this 
movement, and was the fountain head, the 
man from whom emerged the theories that 
have so dominated the modern theological 
world, was a Dutch philosopher of ration- 
alistic tendencies, named Spinoza. In a 
philosophical work of his called “Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus”, chapters 7 and 8, he 
takes up the credibility of the Books of 
Moses, and exploits the theory that Moses 
did not write those books at all; that they 
were written by a number of people, and 
that possibly they were brought together in 
the time of Ezra, hundreds of years after 
the time with which we associate the books. 
The first so-called Higher Critic then, the 
man who first dared boldly to impugn the 
traditional date, and Mosaic authority of 
the Pentateuch, was Spinoza. 

The second name was that of a French 
priest, named Simon. He pointed out the 
varieties of style in the Old Testament and 
took the ground that these are clear indi- 
cations of various authors, and show that 
these books were not written by Moses. 
His book on the historical criticism of the 
Old Testament has been called “an epoch- 
making work”. 

The third name is that of a Dutchman, 
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style and contents of the Bible, not in order 
to confirm our faith in it, but to discredit 
its genuineness, to discover discrepancies, 
and to throw doubt upon its authority. 


.awkers of the Rationalistic Criticism? 


whose name was Clericus. His book upon 
the Pentateuch is of very great interest, 
and he propounded three ideas. (Remem- 
ber that these ideas were set out as early 
as 1675.) The first was the idea that Moses 
was not the author of the books that bear 
his name; the second, that the Pentateuch 
was edited, not composed, by a priest of the 
Exile period; the third, that Jesus Christ 
did not come into this world for the pur- 
pose of teaching men criticism at all, but 
accepted the ordinary ideas of the day and 
that therefore it is only to be expected that 
His language was in accordance with the 
ideas of the day. 

Then came John Astruc. Astruc was a 
Frenchman and a physician, a man of re- 
puted profligacy of life and of professedly 
rationalistic views. He was not a theolo- 
gian, nor a doctor of divinity, but simply 
an ordinary medical man. Like many medi- 
cal men, Astruc went into Biblical investi- 
gation, and set forth the idea that, inas- 
much as there were two words found in the 
first chapters of Genesis as names of the 
Deity, there must be two different docu- 
ments altogether; that these two different 
documents showed that there were two dif- 
ferent authors; and that therefore Moses 
was not the author. Astruc followed that 
up with a remarkable series of arguments 
in a little work of his published in the year 
1753, called “Conjectures Regarding the 
Original Memoirs in the Book of Genesis”, 
published in Brussels. It later became very 
influential. Astruc opened up a new era, 
says Dr. Briggs. Astruc, says Kloster- 
mann, inoculated the critics with the disease, 
namely, with the assumption that to analyze 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch is tan- 
tamount to retracing its constituent parts 
to their original authors. 

These four, I think, can be asserted with- 
out challenge to be the preliminary voices; 
the four big strong voices of the early 
stage of the Higher Critical movement: 
Spinoza, Simon, Clericus, and Astruc. 

2. The Second Stage is the German.— 
Fifty years passed away and Astruc’s ideas 
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did not seem to get much circulation. But 
in the year 1780, a German, a man of im- 
mense scholarship, Eichhorn, took up the 
views of this French physician, and lent 
them his influence. Of course, the influ- 
ence of a man of such weight and force 
immediately gave these views a tremend- 
ous circulation. Eichhorn was regarded as 
the rising sun in theology, and his views 
were accepted by a large number of schol- 
ars. He was the father, as Astruc was the 
grandfather, of what is usually called the 
Documentary Hypothesis. 

I will now give you very rapidly the 
course of the German stage of the move- 
ment. Eichhorn was followed by Vater, 
who was the father of what is called the 
Fragmentary Theory. He in turn was fol- 
lowed by another great man, De Wette, 
who was the father of what is called the 
Supplementary Hypothesis. Then came 
Bleek, and Hupfeld, and Graf, and Reuss, 
and Ewald, who piled hypothesis upon hy- 
pothesis. But it was not until the years 
1865-1875 that two of the greatest moderns 
appeared. 

One would have thought that there was 
nothing left in the way of a new hypothe- 
sis, but when in Hoiiand, Kuenen, one of 
the most brilliant of all modern scholars, 
came forward, he took the ultimate posi- 
tion that the materials of the Hexateuch, 
as they called the first six books of the 
Bible, were simply a mass of unhistorical 
legends and myths, and that the date of the 
early, the original documents, was very late 
indeed; certainly hundreds of years after 
the age of Moses. 

Kuenen was followed by another great 
German, Wellhausen. He took up the same 
theories and made them popular; reducing 
the Mosaic books to a heap of unhistorical 
and unreliable fragments gathered together 
nobody knows how or why. 

3. We now come to the third stage of 
the Higher Critical movement, the British- 
American. 

The great names in the British-American 
movement are respectively Scotch, English, 
and American. 

The great Scotch names are, Samuel 
Davidson, who was the leader of them all, 
and W. Robertson Smith. The prominent 
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English name is that of Driver, professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, whose name at least 
is known to ministers of all denominations. 
The best known American name is probably 
that of Briggs, professor in the Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, who has 
published a number of works upon the 
Higher Criticism. 

These men—I want to make that clear— 


were and are simply echoes. They are 
agents; manufacturers’ agents. You know 
what a manufacturers’ agent is. He is a 


man who takes something that another has 
manufactured, and distributes it. Dr. Dav- 
idson was an agent, for he took up the 
German theories and distributed them in 
Scotland. The Supplementary Hypothesis, 
says Dr. Briggs, passed over into England 
through Dr. Davidson. The same writer 
is authority for the assertion that Rob- 
ertson Smith followed the German school 
with great boldness and thoroughness. In 
one word, they adopted the German the- 
ories, and their works upon the history of 
Israel, upon the Prophets, upon the Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, are simply 
clever, extraordinarily clever, revampings 
of the old ideas that were made in Ger- 
many. But they lack the originality and 
independence of the men whom they fol- 
lowed; they lack their enormous power in 
investigation. Briggs himself confesses that 
he went to Germany and got what he has 
in Germany. He has simply distributed 
what he gathered at the feet of a notori- 
ously rationalistic German professor. (Just 
let me say here, by the way, that it is of 
the highest importance that the men who 
teach in our theological colleges, the men 
who are teaching the men who are going 
to be the teachers of the men and women 
of this generation, should not be men who © 
are animated by a bias against the Bible, 
and against the supernatural; but that they 
be humble and simple-minded believers. It — 
is sad to think of the number of men who — 
have come from those great German uni- 
versities, after studying there, with trans- 
formed ideas. The trouble is that they 
imagine they have become original thinkers, — 
and do not seem to have considered and 


comprehended the views and character of 


the men who have taught them.) 
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IIT. What were the Views of these Manufacturers of the Rationalistic Critical Theories 


The answer may be put in three brief 
statements : 

(1) The men who were the voices of the 
movement were men who denied the mir- 
aculous element in the Bible; in short, who 
did not believe in miracles. 

(2) They were men who denied the pro- 
phetical element in the Bible; they had no 
faith in prophecy. 

(3) They were men who denied, in our 
sense of the word, the inspiration of the 
Bible. 

Spinoza repudiated absolutely a super- 
natural revelation. Eichhorn discarded the 
miraculous. According to Wellhausen, the 
Jewish religion was simply a development 
from a kind of semi-pagan idolatry, and 
the Bible was a mere human product. If 
it was not the resultant of oriental myths, 
if was not given by inspiration of God. 
“Holy men spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost”, said St. Peter. “Not so”, 
said Wellhausen: “it all came out of the 
prophets”. These were the views of the 
men who were so prominent that they have 
dominated modern thought. 

But you may say: the British-American 
School was not like that. That is true. 


The British-American School is not like 
that. For here we come to a great diff- 
culty. The British-American School is 


what we might call a school of compromise. 
They accepted the theories of the Germans 
on the one hand; they held, or tried to 
hold, to the old idea of the Bible, on the 
other hand. They held the Pentateuchal 
theories of the Franco-Dutch-German 
school, but they did not and do not go to 
their rationalistic conclusions. Some one 
will say, then, “What does it matter after 
all whether they accepted the theories of 
the Germans or not? 

Well, dear friends, the heart of the 
whole question lies here, and if you will 
follow me for one moment I will try to put 
it in a nutshell. 

According to the faith of the Church, the 
Five Books of Moses, commonly called the 
Pentateuch, are by one author; inspired by 
God; given to us by Moses; and author- 
ized by Jesus Christ, the infallible Teacher, 
with His imprimatur of Deity. The uni- 
versal tradition of the Jews and the un- 
challenged tradition of the Catholic Church 


is that the beginning, the Divine beginning 
of the Bible, in the five books of Moses, is 
from God, through Moses, in the Holy 
Book called the Bible. 

According, however, to the higher critical 
theory, the Pentateuch consists of four 
completely different documents. These doc- 
uments are called J, E, P, and D. These 
four different works were composed at dif- 
ferent times. The critics allege that the 
first was composed about the ninth century 
B. C.; the second in the seventh; the third 
in the sixth; and the fourth in the fifth 
century. That is, some of them were com- 
posed eight or nine hundred years after 
the time of Moses. Not only so, but they 
were constructed somewhat in this fashion: 
Sometime, somehow, somewhere, nobody 
knows how or when, or where, a 
man wrote a document, and_ that 
document was called J. Somewhere 
else at another time, someone wrote 
auother document, and it was called, 
say E. And then later on some other 
writer, nobody knows who or why, took 
the two in hand and tried to piece them 
together as J E. One had some mistakes 
in it, he said; so he corrected the mistakes. 
The other needed some additions; so he 
put them in. And then at another time, 
nobody knows why, or where, or when, 
another man wrote another document, and 
then some other unknown man took that in 
hand with the other three, and patched and 
pieced them all together, until instead of 
one author’s work there are six, seven, 
eight or nine of these complicated docu- 
ments and anonymous authors. 

Now this is not an exaggerated state- 
ment. You can read it for yourselves in 
Green’s masterly work on the Higher Criti- 
cism. And, as a theological professor in 
Canada said not long ago, “You must re- 
member that these conclusions are estab- 
lished and accepted by the most sober 
scholarship to-day in Christendom”! 

Now, that may be so; but our duty of 
proving or testing all things, and holding 
fast that which is good, remains. For, 
these more advanced critics make confu- 
sion worse confounded. These documents 
which, according to them, make up the 
Bible books, are inconsistent and incom- 
plete. They contain, according to this same 
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“sober scholarship”, three sorts of material: 
first, the probably true; secondly, the cer- 
tainly doubtful; and thirdly, the positively 
spurious. These are the materials that are 
by most of them considered to be the ma- 
terials of God’s Word which is truth; and 
these are the views that are given to us of 
the books that are to be received instead 
of that Divinely inspired work, the Books 
of Moses. 

Not only so, but, as you know, this 
Higher Criticism has gone farther. The 
Psalms, that were supposed to be written 
by the sweet psalmist, were written by,— 
nobody knows whom. The Song of Solo- 
mon was, of course, never written by the 
man whose name it bears. The book of 
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Daniel—well, there never was a Daniel! 
There never were any children in the 
flames. In fact, there never was a lion’s 
den. It is all fable, and myth, and pseu- 
donymous fiction. 

And in the New Testament, though not 
quite so seriously, the same process is going 
on. We are told that 2 Peter was not 
written by Peter, and that many of the 
epistles were constructed as ordinary his- 
tories, special supernatural 
influences. Now you see how extraordi- 
nary, how revolutionary, will be the results 
if these conclusions are accepted, even 
though they are set forth by men who are 
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professedly believers. 


IV. What are the Results of these Rationalistic Speculations? 


One of the first results, of course, would 
be that the Bible would cease to be the 
Word of God. 

I have in my hand a quotation that I 
picked up the other day from an American 
newspaper; and I regret to say that it was 
by a leading Divine of the American 
Church. In great headlines that were really 
startling I read: “Great Divine Declares 
That the Bible IS NOT the Word of God”. 
And it went on to show that that idea was 
simply antiquated now-a-days. And then, 
too, they are saying everywhere that the 
Bible is not even reliable history; that it is 
full of all sorts of falsified material, con- 
tradictory material, and that it is not any 
longer what we think it is—God’s word 
written. 

I need not tell you that the faith of the 
Church has always been that the Bible is 
the Word of God. IT IS THE WORD 
OF GOD. It has never been the faith of 
the Church that the Bible merely contains 
the word of God. It has always been called 
“The Word of God”. The Church that I 
belong to has, in its twentieth article, fol- 
lowed the lead of St. Paul where he said, 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God”, and describes the Bible as God’s 
Word written. The moment you begin to 
think that the Bible only contains a revela- 
tion somewhere, you begin to dethrone the 
Bible as the Word of God. 

For myself, notwithstanding all the noise 
that is made, I do not believe the mass of 
the people regard the Bible in any other 
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light than that in which they have ever 
regarded it; and this fact that it comes to 
them as God’s voice is the best proof of 
its being the word of God. 

A Second Result of the Radical Critical 
position is, that it not only dislodges the 
Word of God from its supremacy, but that 
it threatens to take away the Bible from 
its position of final and infallible authority. 

I am sure that if you belong to one of 
the well-known Protestant churches, your 
church has a fomulated system of doc- ~ 
trine. Now that system of doctrine is based 
upon the Word of God, and it is grounded 
upon the assumption that every word and 
every text that can be produced from the 
Bible to establish any doctrine is final; and 
that the production of a text or a passage 
of the Word of God, is a sufficient prof and 
the end of all controversy. But what will 
be the result now? It will be that when a 
text is produced to establish a doctrine, 
you will first of all have to establish the 
text. You will have to find out whether 
the text is taken from one of the books 
that are supposed to be genuine; whether 
it has passed the German examining board; 
whether it has been approved of by the 
final court of appeal, the German critics! 
What has Wellhausen to say about it? Do 
Dr. Briggs and Professor Driver, and the 
other critics think that the book is all right? 
If they do not think it is all right, what 
then? Why, the book is spurious, it is not 
genuine; and of course the text or passage 
that is taken out of it is without authority. 
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It might be in a book or a portion of a 
book that German critics fancy to be a for- 
gery. Or it might be in the Mosaic books, 
or in Dan‘el, or in 2 Peter. 

Now wit: so t of authority would you 
have, if the theories of the critics were to 
be for Christians and the Churches the 
universal standard? Canon Henson tells 
us, that the day has gone by for proof- 
texts and harmonies. Certainly it has if 
the Churches accept the conclusions of 
rationalists and semi-rationalists of irre- 
sponsible authority. Thank God, however, 
the Church has uttered no dictum on the 
subject, and Christians and the Churches 
are still founded upon the Bible as the in- 
fallible word of God. 

A Third, and most serious, Result would 
be the dethronement of the Authority of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ has 
crowned with His authority the whole of 
the Old Testament. He has put His Divine 
imprimatur upon the books of Moses, the 
Prophets, the Psalms. And as Christians 
we conclude that, if our Lord Jesus Christ 
has done that, we must bow to what 
He has decided. But they allege; Christ 
only spoke as a man, and as a man He grew 
in knowledge, and this of course implied 
that he was ignorant! And thus he was 
merely accommodating Himself to the cur- 
rent beliefs of the day! 

Now do not let us be misled. The point 
is this: Either Jesus Christ did not know 
that these books were spurious and that 
some of these books were not written by 
the men whose names they bear, or He did 
know. If He did know that they were 
spurious; if He did know that they were 
not written by Moses and Daniel, then, if 
my Bible is a medium of truth, I know that 
He who said, “In My Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you”, would have said these 
books are not true. If there never was a 
Moses; if there never was an Abraham; 
if Joseph was obviously an astral myth; 
if these books were a mass of pseudonym- 
ous myths and legendary unveracities; if 
they were not real, if they were not so, I 
believe that Jesus would have said “I would 
have told you”. I believe also that the ar- 
gument used with regard to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He grew in knowledge, puts 
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altogether out of mind the thought that 
when the Lord Jesus Christ made these af- 
firmations He was not a child growing. 
He was a full-grown man. He had passed 
out of that region when men say, “When 
I was a child, I spake as a child”. It was 
after He had arisen in His Divine Glory 
and as the risen Son of God, and when the 
limitations of His human knowledge were 
forever gone, that He said all things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the law 
of Moses and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me (Luke xxiv. 44). 
By that remark our Savior put the stamp 
of Divinity upon all that was written in 
the Old Testament and asked us to ac- 
cept it because He gave it to us. 


A word or two in conclusion. We are 
told that if we do not fall into line with 
the Higher Critical School we are ignorant 
men. We are called obscurantists. Now 
an obscurantist is a man who tries to stop 
the progress of truth. He is a man who 
tries to throttle the man who tells the 
truth. To use a famous comparison, he is 
like a man who tries to stop the dawning 
of the day by wringing the neck of the cock 
when it crows. Now do not let yourselves 
be deceived. Do not let such dust be 
thrown in your eyes. Do not allow men to 
hoodwink you. No, No! We are not try- 
ing to put the Bible in a glass-case. We 
welcome every flashlight of truth; we gladly 
receive all the light of truth that can be 
got. But we do not want the so-called light 
that comes from rationalism; for we are 
convinced that the light that is in it is 
darkness. What has agnosticism to teach 
me as a Christian? If I want agnosticism 
I go to an agnostic. But if I want truth, 
I go to Him who is The Truth. 

And another caution: Please do not im- 
agine that the scholarship is all on one side. 
Some of the greatest men have been upon 
the traditional side: such men as Heng- 
stenberg and Tholuck and Keil and the 
elder Delitzsch, and Horne and Lightfoot 
and Westcott and Ellicott and Bartlett and 
Green, in the past; such men as Hommell 
and Koenig and Zahn, and Orr and Wace 
and Sayce and Margoliouth and Beecher, 
in the present. 

For myself, I would rather stand with 
men like that than with any German Ra- 
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tionalist however great.* I would rather 
accept their conclusions than those that 
come from the fountain-head of Spinoza 
and Eichhorn. 


My friends, we need never be alarmed 
about the Bible. This glorious Book does 
not need my poor apology to-night. It will 
go on and on and on without any effort 
of this Bible League. But, God pity the 
souls that are being wrecked by these false 
teachings; and God pity the false teachers 


*Let me say, by the way, that Professor William 
Henry Green was a man of God indeed, a man who, 
when the morning light came, sought inspiration and 
illuminatfon from God. The first daily act, we have 
been told, of that dear man, from youth to age, was to 
open the Holy Bookand read the Psalms; and in the 
light of that page, with his face radiant, he went out 
to teach his students in Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary. And sometimes, they say, tears gushed from his 
eyes as he prayed for them. He was avery great 
scholar undoubtedly; one of the greatest of the mod- 
erns; but he was equally great in faith. 
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that are wrecking them. Let us still thank 
God that we have been led to accept the 
Bible, as our mothers accepted it, and to 
be ready to lend our witness to it as the 
simple Word of God. 

My own creed and confession before this 
audience to-night is: that the beginning of 
that word is truth, that this Word of God 
is true from the beginning, and that every 
one of God’s righteous judgments endureth 
forever. Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but that Word shall not pass away. 

The Bible has passed into history; it has 
passed into hundreds of languages and liter- 
atures; it has passed into institutions, na- 
tional and international, philanthropic and 
religious; it has passed into millions upon 
millions of transformed hearts and illum- 
ined lives; but it will never, never, never, 
pass away! 
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Jn his exposition of the First Book of the 
Bible this author proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that is it altogether unreliable and 
without historical value. The theory he 
adepts regarding the book renders this at- 
titude necessary, naniely, that no port of 
Gcenesis was committed to writing till the 
oth Century. B. C., that is, fully 800 years 
after the latest events recorded in it. And 
the authors who prepared the larger part 
of the Book in the 9th Century, B. C. had 
no documents of any sort to gttide them. 
They depended wholly upon traditions and 
folk-lore. And for the rest of the Book— 
the more detailed part—recording dates, 
genealogies and giving the largest number 
of particulars and facts, which would seem 
to require some documentary foundation— 
this part, according to the theory, was not 


*The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and 
Notes. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor 
Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Edwin S. Gorham, New York. 


produced till three or four centuries later 
still, when the assumed author P. had not 
even traditions to guide him, but must — 
have drawn his facts and figures entirely 
from his own imagination. 


Since this is the theory upon which Dr, | 
Driver works, we are not surprised to find — 
him at every point straining every nerve 
to discredit Genesis and to show that what 
it says must always be taken with great 
reserve. His Commentary is really of lit- 
tle value as a help to the understanding of. 
the Book. It consists for the most part 
of verbal explanations, conjectures, arch: 
eological notes, etc., the general purport of 
which is to show how far astray the ex 
positors have been who have shaped the 
present popular view of Genesis. The gist 
of the whole work is found in the long 
and elaborate Preface or Introduction, and 
in the many Excurstses throughout 
Commentary. 
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False Assumption that the Opening of Genesis is Neither Historical nor Scientific. 


His view of the first eleven Chapters 
will appear from the following quotation, 
page LXI. (Introduction) : 

“We have found that in the first eleven 
Chapters, there is little or nothing that 
can be called historical in our sense of the 
word; there may be, here and there, recol- 
lections of historical occurrences, but the 
concurrent testimony of geology, astron- 
omy, anthropology, archeology and compar- 
ative philology, is proof that the account 
given in these chapters of the creation of 
heaven and earth, iitfe on earth, the origin 
of man, etc., etc... is no histerically true 
record of these events as they actually oc- 
curred’, 

This is a sweeping charge against the 
first eleven Chapters of Genesis. It does 
not mean simply, that these Chapters can 
not be taken as a full account of the 
creation of our world and the history of 
man before the flood. With this every one 
would agree. Nor does it mean that we 
are unable to harmonize in every particu- 
lar the statements of the first chapter of 
Genesis with the modern theories of geol- 
ogists. With this also, all would agree. 
But Driver, in this extract, shows clearly, 
what he tries to establish at great length 
in excursuses on the creation story, that 
the author of Genesis is, all wrong; wrong 
in theory, and wrong in fact; and wrong 
for the best of all reasons, because he did 
not know, and could not know, what he 
was talking about; and therefore it is ab- 
surd to expect him to be right. 

This position of our author suggest 
some questions stich as the following: 

Are geologists sure today, and agreed up- 
on the actual process and order of the 
work of creation? 

Has any real contradiction been pointed 
out and proven, between the order laid 
‘down in this chapter, and the true order as 
discovered by modern geology? 

How is it, if this first chapter of Genesis 
is altogether at fault, that some of the 
very ablest modern geologists, such as the 
late Sir John Wm. Dawson, and Professor 
James D. Dana, of Yale, and Professor 
George Frederick Wright of Oberlin, 
should acknowledge that, according to 
their best information and judgment, there 
are remarkable coincidences and agree- 

_ ments between the order outlined in Gen- 


esis, and the order actually pursued in the 
structure of our earth, according to the 
best information available today from geo- 
legical researches? 

There are many statements in the first 
Chapter of Genesis as to the order of 
events in the Work of Creation. It is 
conceded, that, if the order laid down here 
can be shown to differ radically and funda- 
mentally from the time-order as discov- 
ered by Science, this would seriously dis- 
credit the Genesis story. But has such a 
discrépancy been shown? Is there one 
clear case of error in this Chapter as to 
the order of creation? 


In a general way it is very confidently 
affirmed that it is irupossible to harmonize 
the Genesis order with that of modern 
geology. Driver says (pp. 20, 21): 


“Is the teaching of geology and astron- 
omy .. consistent with what we read in 
Genesis i? Obviously it is not consistent 
with it, if by day it meant a period of 24 
hours”. 


He then goes on to say: 


“Let us now, at least provisionally, 
grant this metaphorical use of the term 
day; the following question will then arise: 
Do the days of Genesis correspond with 
well defined geological periods? and does 
the order in which the different living 
things and the heavenly bodies are stated 
to have been created agree with the facts 
of geology and astronomy? To both these 
questions candor compels the answer, 
No”. 
Then follows a table, such as we are 
familiar with in works on geology, pre- 
senting the Eozoic, Paleozoic, Mesozoic 
and Cainozoic ages: and Driver proceeds 
to show the utter incompatibility of this 
with Genesis ii He refers to Professor 


Dana’s attempt to harmowize, and says: 


“Prof. Dana, was a most eminent geolo- 
gist; but the fact that, in order to har- 
monize the cosmogony of Genesis with the 
teachings of science, he was obliged to 
have recourse to such extraordinary and 
unnatural interpretations of the words of 
Genesis, is the best proof that the two are 
in reality irreconcilable”. 


On page 21, 22, Driver gives three par- 
ticulars in which Genesis and modern geol- 
ogy differ: 


(1) Geology gives no indication of 
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clearly defined periods as represented by 
the days of Genesis. 

(2) In Genesis vegetation is complete 
two “days”, i. e, two periods, before ani- 
mal life appeared; geology shows that 
they appear simultaneously if animal life 
dees not appear first. 

(3) In Genesis fishes and birds appear 
together (fifth day), and precede all land 
animals (sixth day); according to the 
evidence of geology birds appear long after 
fishes, and they are preceded by numerous 
species of land animals”. 


With regard to these special objections 
it may be said that Driver does not him- 
self attach much importance to the frst. 
He allows it may be considered a minor 
discrepancy. But the other two he con- 
siders formidable. 

The frst is the appearance of vegetable 
life before animal life. Vegetable life ap- 
peared the third day. Animal lite is not 
introduced till the fifth day; Driver says 
they appeared simultaneously on earth, ac- 
cording to geology. 

Modern Science is not sure of that. 
Remains of animal existence are found in 
very early rock formations; but it does 
not follow that animal life preceded vege- 
table life, because we do not find earlier 
remains of the latter. Early marine life 
was largely identified with shell structures 
more likely to be preserved than early 
forms of vegetable existence. 


Another thing, worthy of consideration 
in this connexion, is that animal life 
can not be sustained directly from unor- 
ganized matter. It requires something be- 
tween it and the mineral kingdom. Ani- 
mals must feed upon plants or upon one 
another; therefore vegetable life must have 
preceded animal life. 

Then, as to vegetation being completed, 
in all its forms up to and including the 
highest, in the third day—grasses, herbs 
yielding seed, and fruit trees yielding fruit 
—all before the sun was appointed to his 
office on the fourth day—this certainly 
does seem incougruous; and Dr, Driver 
may seem justified in calling this a formid- 
able difficulty. 

But the difficulty is only formidable on 
the supposition that all this vegetable life 
was contemporaneous, and that all these 
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various forms sprang up at once and at- 
tained their highest perfection in the early 
part of the third day or period. But is it 
necessary so to understand it? Is it not 
legitimate to assume that the sacred writ- 
er states here the great fact that vegetation 
was introduced upon our earth the third 
day. Then, having stated this, he goes on 
to tell how vegetation developed into vari- 
ous forms, the principles on which it was 
propagated, and the laws which govern 
this great department of life on earth 
through its whole history. It is not nec- 
essary to asstme that all these. forms 
sprang at once into existence; but only 
that God introduced plant life on earth, 
which was to spread and occupy every part 
of the earth, according to certain princi- 
ples or laws. This is the first introduction 
of organized matter under the control of 
life; and it was not inappropriate to state 
in this connexion the laws under which 
it would operate. 

Professor George Frederick Wright, in 
“Scientific Confirmations of Old Testa- 
ment History’, quotes with approval the 
following from Dr. E. P. Barrows: 


“The grand fact revealed is, that on the 
third day, the vegetable world was 
brought into being under the immutable 
principles which now regulate its opera- 
ticns. And we ask: Why is not this a fair 
irterpretation of the words, and the earth 
brought forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
after its kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed is in itself, after its kind? 

The reader will notice the two things 
made prominent in this account are law, 
as expressed in the formula, ‘after its 
kind’, and general forms, ‘grass’, ‘herb’, 
*fruit tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in 
itself’.”” 

Another objection urged by Driver is, 
that “fishes and birds appear together 
(fifth day), and precede all land animals 
(sixth day) ; whereas according to the evi- 
dence of geology birds appear long after 
fishes, and they are preceded by numerous 
species of land animals (including in par- 
ticular creeping things)”. 

In reply to this it may be said: If we 
are right in understanding the day of Gen- 
esis as a long period, against which there 
is really no valid objection, we are not re- 
quired by the words of verse 20 to infer 
that the introduction of fishes and birds 
was exactly contemporary. The order 
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named in Genesis is, first, living creatures 
in the water, and, then, flying creatures in 
the air. That is allowed to be the proper 
order. Driver says (p. 22), “According 
tc the evidence of geology birds appear 
long after fishes”. Well, if that be clear- 
ly demonstrated by geology, it will not 
contradict the word in Genesis; for in this 
verse “the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life and 
fowl that may fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven”. These both 
apparently belong to the fifth day. But 
this brief statement does not compel us 
to maintain that they were introduced at 
the selfsame time. If geology shows a 
long interval between them, there is room 
for that interval in the fifth day period. 
Another objection to the order in Gen- 
esis is, that numerous species of land ani- 
mals precede the birds; but Genesis rep- 
resents them as all being created in the 
sixth day. This is hardly a fair interpre- 
tation of the language of the text. If 
creeping things are shown to have been in- 
troduced during the fifth day, that will not 
show error in the Genesis narrative. For it 
would be manifestly over-exacting to in- 
sist that the clearest line of demarkation 
is to be observed here; or that the Gen- 
esis story implies that there was not, and 
could not be, any overlapping at all. The 
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teaching of both Genesis and geology is 
that there was overlapping; and yet the 
teaching of both is quite as clear that the 
process of peopling our world with living 
creatures moved forward in great periods; 
and that there was system and an orderly 
development of plant life and animal life on 
a progressive principle The lower orders of 
animal life, then reptiles, birds, mammals, 
rman: that is clearly the order of both rec- 
ords. They are at one in this matter to a 
remarkable extent; and many great and 
competent geologists have recognized this. 
Sir J. W. Dawson says: (“The Origin of 
the World’, page 146): 


“Geology is a progressive science; and 
all its progress tends to establish... 
these two principles; (1) The slow pro- 
gress of creation through secondary causes; 
and (2) the progress by periods analagous 
to the days of Genesis”. 


The mere fact that overlappings, such 
as Driver points out, can be found, does 
not at all discredit the narrative of Gen- 
esis. The purpose of the writer was to 
state that on the sixth day the larger land 
animals were produced—the more perfect 
miammals—and in this he is quite in accord 
with modern science; as also in represent- 
ing mtn as the last denizen introduced up- 
on our earth, and the highest of all the 
orders of animate existence. 


Unwarranted Claim that All Attempts at Reconciliation are Futile 


Instead then of this chapter failing ui- 
terly to conform to modern trustworthy 
Science, the very reverse is the case. And 
we are justified in being amazed as we 
contemplate the outline it sets before us. 
It does not matter in what period it was 
written, whether in the 15th Century B. C., 
the 9th or the 5th; we have no reason to 
suppose there was any knowledge pos- 
sessed in Ezra’s time that would have 
helped the writer to a clearer view of these 
matters, or that would have brought him 
into fuller accord with modern views, 
than the prevailing opinions and theories 
in Moses’ age. Indeed, there was no peri- 
od which history reveals to us before the 
19th Century of the Christian era in which 
ordinary human knowledge would have 
enabled any man to write the Story of 
Creation in such a way that it would har- 
monize with modern geological theories. 


Yet here is a Chapter, written five Cen- 
tvries before Christ anyway—most people 
think fourteen or fifteen centuries before 
Christ—giving an outline of the process 
of creation which many learned and honest 
men of Science today do not hesitate to 
approve, and to maintain that what it 
states is not contradicted by anything 
brought to light by any of the wonderful 
discoveries in modern times in geology and 
astronomy. 

Driver says all the “ologies” unite in de- 
claring: “this is no historically true record 
of the events of creation as they actually 
occurred”. But there are, and have been, 
able men, experts in modern science, who 
differs from him, and who declare that 
they find no serious conflict between this 
venerable record and modern discoveries. 
This fact is sufficient to fill us with amaze- 
ment; and all the more so when we con- 
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sider that the geological knowledge of that 
early age must have been very different 
from that prevailing now, and that their 
astronomy was fundamentally different 
from ours. So that, humanly speaking, it 
would have been impossible for any man 
in any of those centuries to have written 
such an outline as we have here, without 
falling into many and egregious blunders. 
The Babylonians in those early ages were 
expert astronomers. Yet so far as we 
know their astronomy was decidedly geo- 
centric, as was the astronomy of all in 
those ages. Could such a chapter as this 
first of Genesis he written in such circum- 
stances without falling into that error? 
But Genesis I. does not fall into that er- 
ror. It escapes it, even though the writer 
passed ' right over the trap. The 
order of the creation of the heaven 
and the earth is given. And _ the 
writer may have asked which should 
go first? And, if he did, the astronomy, 
of that age, the logic, and the common 
sense would have united in advising him, 
that the right order was the earth and the 
heaven. Because the earth was evidently 
the center and the controlling member of 
the universe; it would therefore be mani- 
festly incongruous to 1epresent the heaven- 
ly bodies as being created first, to hang 
useless in space awaiting their great con- 
trolling center. The universal opinion of 
that age would have been, that the state- 
ment should be put in this form: “God 
created the earth and the heaven”. Yet 
the writer adopted the reverse order. 
Why? Was it a lucky guess? (or, did he 
know? or, was he told?) 

There are other notewortby things here. 
The First Act in the Creative Process, has 
often been remarked upon. “God said let 
there be light, and there was light”. This 
statement is beautiful, impressive, grand. 
But is it true? Does it appear in the right 
place? Why is light introduced here 
while the sun is not introduced till the 
fourth day? And a great many have felt 
that while this statement is sublime, the 
fact is doubtful. But modern science now 
comes to the rescue and says, this ancient 
author was right. Light is now known to 
be a mode of motion or a product of 
energy. Sir J. W. Dawson says, referring 
to Genesis i. 3: ; 


“There is a beautiful propriety in this, 
for the Hebrew aur (or, light) should be 
viewed as including heat and electricity 
as well as light; and these three forces— 
if they are really distinct, and not merely 
yarious movements of one and the same 
ether—are in themselves, or the proximate 
causes of their manifestation, the prime 
mcvers of the machinery of nature, the 
vivifying forces without which the prime- 
val desolation would have been eternal. 
The statement presented here is, however, 
a bald one. Light without luminaries 
which were afterwards formed—independ- 
ent light, so to speak, shining all around 
the earth—is an idea not likely to have oc- 
curred in the days of Moses to the framer 
of a fictitious cosmogony; and yet it cor- 
responds in a remarkable manner with 
some of the theories which have grown 
out of modern induction (“The Origin of 
the World’, p. 115). 


Here we may ask again, How did the 
author of this Chapter happen upon such a 
lucky guess, whose truth was not con- 
firmed or even suspected till 3,000 years 
after his time? 

Another objection is found on page 24. 
Dr. Driver assumes that the sun, moon and 
stars were created after the earth. And 
he proceeds to say: 


“The formation of the heavenly bodies 
after the earth is inconsistent with the en- 
tire conception of the solar system—and, 
indeed, if we think also of the stars, with 
that of the whole celestial universe—as re- 
vealed by science. Both the stars in their 
far-distant courses and the planetary sys- 
tem with which this globe is more inti- 
mately connected, form a vast and wonder- 
fully constituted order, so marked by cor- 
relation of structure, by identity of com- 
ponent elements, and by unity of design as 
to forbid the supposition, that a particular 
body, the earth, was created prior to the 
whole of which it is a single and subordi- 
nate part’. 


I have quoted this objection at length, to 
show how entirely Dr, Driver ignored the 
common views upon this subject. For 
there is no intelligent person now who 
thinks that the earth was created and 
completed first, and then the heavenly 
bodies, or even our own solar system, af- 
terwards. This may have been the popu- 
lar view in former times, when the earth 
was regarded as the center of the universe. 
But since the Copernican system of the 
heavens has been accepted such a view has 
been impossible. And, in point of fact, no- 
body holds it. Yet this is presented by 
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Driver as the only alternative to the view 
that the author of this Chapter is eutirely 
and absurdly in error. He ignores the 
theory that the first verse of the Chapter 
implies the creation of the heaven,—and 
the creation of the heaven before the earth. 

He also ignores the argument based on 
the opinion that the author of this Chapter 
vsed the word bard when he wished to ex- 
press absolute creation; while the word 
asa may be rendered by “fabricated”, ‘‘ap- 
pointed”, etc.; and this latter is the word 
employed in verse 16: “And God made 
two great lights, etc’. 

Sir J. W. Dawson explains this as fol- 
lows: 


“The luminaries were made, or appoint- 
ed to their office, on the fourth day. They 
are not said to have been created, being 
included in the creation of the beginning. 
They were now completed and fully fitted 
for their work”. 


This is an explanation which the lan- 
guage of the passage will certainly bear. 
And it removes entirely the force of Dr. 
Driver’s objection. Nor is this.all. Sci- 
ence does not know, today, how the sun, 
moon and earth were first put into their 
present relation; and consequently we are 
not in a position to state that the account 
given in Genesis is at fault. In immedi- 
ate connection with the objection quoted 
above, Dr. Driver gives what he calls “the 
commonly accepted theory of the forma- 
tion of the solar system” (Laplace); and 
he declares that the explanation of the lan- 
guage in verse 16, offered by Professor 
Dana and Sir J. W. Dawson, that “the 
sul was appointed, or made to appear, on 
the fourth day is quite untenable’; be- 
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cause the Hebrew is not such a poverty- 
stricken language as to have no word io 
express the idea of “appear”. But Dr. 
Driver does not say that the word used 
in Verse 16 necessarily means to create in 
the absolute sense; or that it does not 
mean what Professor Dana and Sir J. W. 
Dawson suggested that it means; and it can 
not be understood as they interpret it. 
Consequently the question is left open. 
And as their interpretation gives a more 
satisfactory view of the statement made, 
and there is no decided objection urged 
against it, we are at liberty to adopt it 
and comfort ourselves with the thought 
that the statement in verses I4-16 is not 
“inconsistent with the entire conception vf 
the solar system....as revealed by Sci- 
ence’. 

The strongest objections urged by Dr. 
Driver have been indicated in the forego- 
ing extracts. And, considering them with- 
cut prejudice and giving fullest weight to 
ali they necessarily imply, it can hardly be 
maintained that they justify the conclu- 
sion which he draws from them (p. 26:) 


“From all that has been said only one 
conclusion can be wrawn. Read without 
prejudice or bias, the narrative of Genesis i. 
creates an impression at variance with the 
facts revealed by Science; the efforts at 
reconciliation which have been reviewed 
are but different modes of obliterating its 
characteristic features and of reading into 
it a view which it does not express’. 


The efforts at reconciliation thus em- 
phatically characterized are those put for- 
ward by Professor Dana and Sir J. W. 
Dawson. Intelligent people may well be 
left to judge between these authorities, and 
to draw their own conclusion. 


In the First Chaper of Genesis the Framer of the Universe Revealed His own 
Astronomy and Geology 


Dr. Driver in several places refers to 
the opinion which must have prevailed in 
the mind of the writer of this first Chap- 
ter of Genesis. He had no conception of 
the world, and hence his idea must have 
been that the day he referred to was a 
twenty-four hour day; and he must have 
thought the luminaries spoken of in 
verses 14-18 were created at the time there 
referred to, and set in their places after 
the earth had been shaped into a somewnat 
orderly cosmos. And since these were 
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the author’s views, we have no right to 
impose another meaning upon his words 
which he never thought of. A _ writer 
shculd have the privilege of fixing the 
sense in which his words and sentences 
are to be understood. 

This is very plausible. But in the cir- 
cumstances it is special pleading, and has 
no weight and no authority; because it 
leaves out of view one very important ele- 
ment, namely, inspiration and revelation. 
We Christians believe in both these ele- 
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ments in the Bible. Dr. Driver concedes 
both. Now no man can fairly and fully 
and satisfactorily interpret such a docu- 
ment as this first Chapter of Genesis, 
standing as it does at the beginning of the 
book the whole of which has been built, 
ex hypothesi, under the guidance of divine 
inspiration; and some parts of which have 
been given by direct revelation, without 
presuipposing these two elements. In deal- 
ing with a document in such a book, we 
can not be sure that we are dealing fairly 
and honestly with it, when we say we must 
accept the words in the sense in which 
their author understood them. The great 
question with us Christians, is not what 
Moses thought or knew, or what any other 
writer of the Bible thought or knew. The 
question we must consider, What did the 
Spirit of God signify by the words here 
set down? 

We commonly allow that parts of the 
Bible have been revealed unto men. That 
is, facts which the writers did not know 
were communicated to them in some way 
so clearly and definitely, that they set 
down what they did not themselves fully 
understand. And, if there is any part of 
the Bible that we may regard as literal 
revelation, this first Chapter of Genesis is 
such a part. It has the characteristics of 
revelation. If it has truth and value at 
all, it must be a revelation. It deals with 
a subject which was altogether beyond 
the ken of man at the time the book was 
written. This first Chapter is either wholly 
speculative and unhistorical, as Dr. Driver 
considers it; or it is the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. It goes too far to be 
a fictitious cosmogony; it goes far enough 
to be venerated as a revelation from God. 

Neither Moses nor any other man wrote 
this Chapter out of his own head. It does 
not show the science of the 15th Century 
B. C., or of the 5th. Dr. Driver, on page 
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33, quotes with approval the Abbe Loisy 
who says: 

“The science of the Bible is the science 
of the age in which it was written; and 
to expect to find in it supernatural infor- 
mation on points of scientific fact is to 
mistake its entire purpose.... It must 
be read in the light of the age in which 
it was written; and while the spiritual 
teaching so vividly expressed by it can 
never lose its freshness of value, it must, 
on its material side, be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with ihe place which it holds in 
the history of Semitic Cosmological 
Speculation”. 

This is the language and position of 
pure rationalism. But it does not express 
the sentiments of, nor will it commend it- 
self to Christian intelligence. The Chris- 
tian is disposed rather to apply to this 
Chapter the words of 2 Peter i. 21. 

“The prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost”. 

And, instead of the original writer au- 
thoritatively deciding for us the sense 
in which we are to understand the 
word “day”, or any cther word or phrase 
in it, we might rather conceive of him, 
looking upon the strange story he had 
written, and “searching” [as 1 Peter i. 
II says the prophets often did] what the 
Spirit did signify by the words he had 
beem led to use? 

Our firm conviction is that this first 
chapter of Genesis does not express the 
science of the age in which it was writ- 
ten, or give us merely a glimpse into 
“Semitic Cosmological Speculation”.— 
These have long ago waxed old and fallen 
into decay. But this Chapter gives us the 
geology and astronomy of the great Fram- 
er of the Universe Who alone knows how 
it was built. Consequently this record in 
Genesis has stood, stands, and must stand 
against all assaults. 
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“The Blank Bible’---A Singular Dream* 


Henry Rocers, IN “THE Eclipse or FAITH” 


The discussions of the preceding day had 
made so deep an impression upon me, that 
when I went to bed I found it very difficult 
to sleep; and when I did get off at last, my 
thoughts shaped themselves into a singular 
dream, which, though only a dream, is not, 
I think, without instruction. I shall entitle 
it The Blank Bible. 

I thought I was at home, and that on 
taking up my Greek Testament one morn- 
ing to read (as is my wont) a chapter, I 
found, to my surprise, that what seemed to 
be the old familiar book was a total blank; 
not a character was inscribed in it or upon 
it. I supposed that some book like it had, 
by some accident, got into its place; and, 
without stopping to hunt for it, took down 
a large quarto volume which contained 
both the Old and New Testaments. To my 
surprise, however, this also was a blank 
from beginning to end. With that facility 
of accommodation to any absurdities which 
is proper to dreams, I did not think very 
much of the coincidence of two blank vol- 
umes having been substituted for two copies 
of the Scriptures in two different places, 
and therefore quietly reached down a copy 
of the Hebrew Bible, in which I could just 
manage to make out a chapter. To my in- 
creased surprise, and even something like 
terror, I found that this also was a perfect 
blank. While I was musing on this unac- 
countable phenomenon, my servant entered 
the room, and said that thieves had been 
in the house during the night, for that her 
large Bible, which she had left on the 
kitchen table, had been removed, and an- 
other volume left by mistake in its place, 
of just the same size, but made of nothing 


*From “The Eclipse of Faith; or, A Visit to a Reli- 
gious Skeptic”. By Henry Rogers. 

In 1850, Francis W. Newman, a younger brother of 
Cardinal John Henry Newman, published his attack 
on Christianity in his noted book entitled **Phases of 

aith’’. While the elder brother was carried by the 
Tractarian movement into the Roman Church, the 
a a was swept away by the sceptical currents and 

me one of the foremost representatives of infidel 
inion in Engiand. In 1852 there appeared “‘the 
lipse of Faith” in reply to Newman's attack, in 
which deism is represented by an imaginary pupil of 
Newman’s, and the substance of the deistical doc- 
trines is taken from ‘‘ Phases of Faith”. It has been 
erally admitted to be one of the brightest, ablest 

of the nineteenth century.—Zditor. 
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but white paper. She added with a laugh, 
that it must have been a very queer kind of 
thief to steal a Bible at all; and that he 
should have left another book instead, made 
it the more odd. I asked her if anything 
else had been missed, and if there were any 
signs of people having entered the house. 
She answered in the negative to both these 
questions; and I began to be strangely 
perplexed. 

On going out into the street, I met a 
friend, who, almost before we had ex- 
changed greetings, told me that a most 
unaccountable robbery had been committed 
at his house during the night, for that 
every copy of the Bible had been removed, 
and a volume exactly the same size, but of 
pure white paper, left in its stead. Upon 
telling him that the same accident had hap- 
pened to myself, we began to think that 
there was more in it than we had at first 
surmised. 

On proceeding further, we found every 
one complaining, in similar perplexity, of 
the same loss; and before night it became 
evident that a great and terrible “miracle” 
had been wrought in the world; that in 
one night, silently, but effectually, that hand 
which had written its terrible menace on 
the walls of Belshazzar’s palace had re- 
versed the miracle; had sponged out of our 
Bibles every syllable they contained, and 
thus reclaimed the most precious gift which 
Heaven had bestowed, and ungrateful man 
had abused. 

I was curious to watch the effects of this 
calamity on the varied characters of man- 
kind. There was universally, however, an 
interest in the Bible now it was lost, such 
as had never attached to it while it was 
possessed; and he who had been but happy 
enough to possess fifty copies might have 
made his fortune. One keen speculator, as 
soon as the first whispers of the miracle 
began to spread, hastened to the deposi- 
tories of the Bible Society and the great 
book-stocks in Paternoster Row, and of- 
fered to buy up at a high premium any 
copies of the Bible that might be on hand; 
but the worthy merchant was informed that 
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there was not a single copy remaining. 
Some, to whom their Bible had been a 
“blank” book for twenty years, and who 
would never have known whether it was 
full or empty, had not the lamentations of 
their neighbors impelled them to look into 
it, were not the least loud in their ex- 
pressions of sorrow at this calamity. One 
old gentleman, who had never troubled the 
en eh ye in his life, said it was “con- 
founded hard to be deprived of his religion 
in his old age’; and another, who seemed 
to have lived as though he had always been 
of Mandeville’s opinion, that “private vices 
were public benefits’, was all at once 
alarmed for the morals of mankind. He 
feared, he said, that the loss of the Bible 
would have “a cursed bad effect on the 
public virtue of the country”. 

As the fact was universal and palpable, 
it was impossible, like other miracles, it 
should leave the usual loopholes for scepti- 
cism. Miracles in general, in order to be 
miracles at all, have been singular or very 
rare violations of a general law, witnessed 
by a few, on whose testimony they are re- 
ceived, and in the reception of whose testi- 
mony consists the exercise of that faith to 
which they appeal. It was evident, that, 
whatever the reason of this miracle, it was 
not an exercise of docile and humble faith 
founded on evidence no more than just 
sufficient to operate as a moral test. This 
was a miracle which, it could not be denied, 
looked marvellously like a “judgment”. 
However, there were, in some cases, indi- 
cations enough to show how difficult it is 
to give such evidence as will satisfy the 
obstinacy of mankind. One old sceptical 
fellow, who had been for years bedridden, 
was long in being convinced (if, indeed, he 
ever was) that anything extraordinary had 
occurred in the world; he at first attributed 
the reports of what he heard to the “im- 
pudence” of his servants and dependents, 
and wondered that they should dare to ven- 
ture upon such a joke. On finding these 
assertions backed by those of his acquaint- 
ance, he pished and pshawed, and looked 
very wise, and ironically congratulated 
them on this creditable conspiracy with the 
insolent rascals, his servants. On being 
shown the old Bible, of which he recognized 
the binding, though he had never seen the 
inside, and finding it a very fair book of 
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blank paper, he quietly observed that it 
was very easy to substitute the one book 
for the other, though he did not pretend to 
divine the motives which induced people 
to attempt such a clumsy piece of imposi- 
tion; and, on their persisting that they were 
not deceiving him, swore at theme@as a set 
of knaves, who would fain persuade him 
out of his senses. On their bringing him 
a pile of blank Bibles, backed by the as- 
severations of other neighbors, he was 
ready to burst with indignation. “As to 
the volumes”, he said, “it was not difficult 
to procure a score or two ‘of commonplace 
books’, and they had doubtless done so to 
carry on the cheat; for himself, he would 
sooner believe that the whole world was 
leagued against him, than credit any such 
nonsense”. They were angry, in their turn, 
at his incredulity, and told him that he was 
very much mistaken if he thought himself 
of so much importance that they would all 
perjure themselves to delude him, since 
they saw plainly enough that he could do 
that very easily for himself, without any 
help of theirs. They really did not care 
one farthing whether he believed them or 
not; if he did not choose to believe the 
story, he might leave it alone. ‘Well, well’, 
said he, “it is all very fine; but unless you 
show me, not one of these blank books, 
which could not impose upon an owl, but 
one of the very blank Bibles themselves, I 
will not believe”. At this curious demand, 
one of his nephews who stood by (a lively 
young fellow) was so exceedingly tickled, 
that, though he had some expectations from 
the sceptic, he could not help bursting out 
into laughter; but he became grave enough 
when his angry uncle told him that he 
would leave him in his will nothing but the 
family Bible, which he might make a led- 
ger if he pleased. Whether this resolute 
old sceptic ever vanquished his incredulity, 
I do not remember. 

Very different from the case of this 
sceptic was that of a most excellent female 
relative, who had been equally long a pris- 
oner to her chamber, and to whom the 
Bible had been, as to many thousands more, 
her faithful companion in solitude, and the 
all-sufficient solace of her sorrows._ I found 
her gazing intently on the blank Bible, 
which had been so recently bright to her 
with the luster of immortal hopes. She 
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burst into tears as she saw me. “And has 
your faith left you too, my gentle friend?” 
said I. “No”, she answered, “and I trust 
it never will. He who has taken away the 
Bible has not taken away my memory, and 
I now recall all that is most precious in 
that book which has so long been my medi- 
ation. It is a heavy judgment upon the 
land; and surely”, added this true Chris- 
tian, never thinking of the faults of others, 
“T, at least, cannot complain, for I have 
not prized as I ought that book, which yet, 
of late years, I think I can say, I loved 
more than any other possession on earth. 
But I know”, she continued, smiling 
through her tears, “that the sun shines, 
though clouds may veil him for the mo- 
ment; and I am unshaken in my faith in 
those truths which have been transcribed 
on my memory, though they are blotted 
from my book. In these hopes I have 
lived, and in these hopes I will die’. “T 
have no consolation to offer to you’, said 
I, “for you need none”. She quoted many 
of the passages which have been, through 
all ages the chief stay of sorrowing hu- 
manity; and I thought the words of Script- 
ure had never sounded so solemn or so 
sweet before. “I shall often come to see 
you”, I said, “to hear a chapter in the 
Bible, for you know it far better than I’. 

No sooner had I taken my leave, than I 
was informed that an old lady of my ac- 
quaintance had summoned me in haste. 
She said she was much impressed by this 
extraordinary calamity. As, to my certain 
knowledge, she had never troubled the 
contents of the book, I was surprised that 
she had so taken to heart the loss of that 
which had, practically, been lost to her all 
her days. “Sir”, said she, the moment I 
entered, “the Bible, the Bible”. “Yes, 
madam”, said I, “this is a very grievous and 
terrible visitation. I hope we may learn 
the lessons which it is calculated to teach 
us”. “I am sure”, answerd she, “I am not 
likely to forget it for a while, for it has 
been a grievous loss to me”. I told her I 
was very glad. “Glad!” she rejoined. 
“Yes”, I said, “I am glad to find that you 
think it so great a loss, for that loss may 
then be a gain indeed. There is, thanks be 
to God, enough left in our memories to 
carry us to heaven”. “Ah! but”, said she, 
“the hundred pounds and the villainy of 
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my maid-servant. Have you not heard?” 
This gave me some glimpse as to the secret 
of her sorrow. She told me that she had 
deposited several bank-notes in the leaves 
of her family Bible, thinking that, to be 
sure, nobody was likely to look there for 
them. “No sooner”, said she, “were the 
Bibles made useless by this strange event, 
than my servant peeped into every copy in 
the house, and she now denies that she 
found anything in my old family Bible, ex- 
cept two or three blank leaves of thin 
paper, which, she says, she destroyed; that, 
if any characters were ever on them, they 
must have been erased when those of the 
Bible were obliterated. But I am sure she 
lies; for who would believe that Heaven 
took the trouble to blot out my precious 
bank-notes. They were not God’s word, I 
trow”’. It was clear that she considered 
the “promise to pay” better by far than any 
“promises” which the book contained. “I 
should not have cared so much about the 
Bible”, she whined, hypocritically, “because, 
as you truly observe, our memories may 
retain enough to carry us to heaven”.—a 
little in that case would certainly go a great 
way, I thought to myself,—“and if not, 
there are those who can supply the loss. 
But who is to get my bank-notes back 
again? Other people have only lost their 
Bibles”. It was indeed, a case beyond my 
power of consolation. 

The calamity not only strongly stirred the 
feelings of men, and upon the whole, I 
think, beneficially, but it immediately stimu- 
lated their ingenuity. It was wonderful to 
see the energy with which men discussed 
the subject, and the zeal, too, with which 
they ultimately exerted themselves to re- 
pair the loss. I could even hardly regret 
it, when I considered what a spectacle of 
intense activity, intellectual and moral, the 
visitation had occasioned. It was very 
early suggested, that the whole Bible had 
again and again been quoted piece-meal in 
one book or another; that it had impressed 
its own image on the surface of human 
literature, and had been reflected on its 
course as the stars on a stream. But, alas! 
on investigation, it was found as vain to 
expect that the gleam of starlight would 
still remain mirrored in the water when 
the clouds had veiled the stars themselves, 
as that the bright characters of the Bible 
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would remain reflected in the books of 
man when they had been erased from the 
Book of God. On inspection, it was found 
that every text, every phrase which had 
been quoted, not only in the books of de- 
votion and theology, but in those of poetry 
and fiction, had been remorselessly ex- 
punged. Never before had I had any ade- 
quate idea of the extent to which the Bible 
had moulded the intellectual and moral life 
of the last eighteen centuries, nor how inti- 
mately it had interfused itself with habits 
of thought and modes of expression; nor 
how naturally and extensively its compre- 
hensive imagery and language had been 
introduced into human writings, and most 
of all where there had been most of genius. 
A vast portion of literature became in- 
stantly worthless, and was transformed into 
so much waste-paper. It was almost im- 
possible to look into any book of any merit, 
and read ten pages together, without com- 
ing to some provoking erasures and mutila- 
tions, some “hiatus valde deflendi”, which 
made whole passages perfectly wunintelli- 
gible. Many of the sweetest passages of 
Shakespeare were converted into unmean- 
ing nonsense, from the absence of those 
words which his own all but divine genius 
had appropriated from a_ still diviner 
source. As to Milton, he was nearly 
ruined, as might naturally be supposed. 
Walter Scott’s novels were filled with per- 
petual lacune. I hoped it might be other- 
wise with the philosophers, and so it was; 
but even here it was curious to see what 
strange ravages the visitation had wrought. 
Some of the most beautiful and compre- 
hensive of Bacon’s Aphorisms were re- 
duced to enigmatical nonsense. 

Those who held large stocks of books 
knew not what to do. Ruin stared them 
in the face; their value fell seventy or 
eighty per cent. All branches of theology, 
in particular, were a drug. One fellow 
said, that he should not so much have 
minded if the miracle had sponged out what 
was human as well as what was divine, for 
in that case he would at least have had so 
many thousand volumes of fair blank 
paper, which was as much as many of them 
were worth before. A wag answered, that 
it was not usual, in despoiling a house, to 
carry away anything except the valuables. 
Meantime, millions of blank Bibles filled 
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the shelves of stationers, to be sold for day- 
books and ledgers, so that there seemed to 
be no more employment for the paper- 
makers in that direction for many years to 
come. A friend, who used to mourn over 
the thought of palimpsest manuscripts,—of 
portions of Livy and Cicero erased to make 
way for the nonsense of some old monkish 
chronicler,—exclaimed, as he saw a trades- 
man trudging off with a handsome mor- 
occo-bound quarto for a day-book, “Only 
think of the pages once filled with the 
poetry of Isaiah, and the parables of Christ, 
sponged clean to make way for orders for 
silks and satins, muslins, cheese and bacon!”’ 
The old authors, of course, were left to 
their mutilations; there was no way in 
which the confusion could be remedied. 
But the living began to prepare new edi- 
tions of their works, in which they endeav- 
ored to give a new turn to the thoughts 
which had been mutilated by erasure, and © 
I was not a little amused to see that many, 
having stolen from writers whose compo- 
sitions were as much mutilated as their — 
own, could not tell the meaning of their 
own pages. 

It seemed at first to be a not unnatural 
impression, that even those who could re-— 
call the erased texts as they perused the 
injured books,—who could mentally fill up 
the imperfect clauses,—were not at liberty 
to inscribe them; they seemed to fear that, 
if they did so, the characters would be as 
if written in invisible ink, or would surely 
fade away. It was with trembling that 
some at length made the attempt, and 


durable. Day after day passed; still 
characters remained; and the people 


tents. This led again to some curious re- 
sults, all of them singularly indicative of 
the good and ill that is in human natur 
It was with incredible joy that men came 
to the conclusion that the book might t 


bined effort of human memories. 
the obscurest of the species, who h 
ied nothing else but the Bible, 
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reverence among Christians and _ book- 
sellers; and the very texts they quoted were 
taken down with the utmost care. He who 
could fill up a chasm by the restoration of 
words, which were only partially remem- 
bered, or could contribute the least text 
that had been forgotten, was regarded as 
a sort of public benefactor. At length, a 
great public movement amongst the divines 
of all denominations was projected, to col- 
late the results of these partial recoveries 
of the sacred text. It was curious, again, 
to see in how various ways human passions 
and prejudices came into play. It was 
found that the several parties who had 
furnished from memory the same portions 
of the sacred texts, had fallen into a great 
variety of different readings; and though 
most of them were of as little importance 
in themselves as the bulk of those which 
are paraded in the critical recensions of 
Mill, Griesbach, or Tischendorf, they be- 
came from the obstinacy and folly of the 
men who contended about them, important 
differences, merely because they were dif- 
ferences. Two reverend men of the synod, 
I remember, had a rather tough dispute as 
to whether it was twelve baskets full of 
fragments of the five loaves which the five 
thousand left, and seven baskets full of the 
seven loaves which the four thousand had 
left, or vice versa; as also whether the 
words in John vi. 19 were “about twenty 
or five and twenty”, or “about thirty or 
five and thirty, furlongs”. 

To do the assembly justice, however, 
there was found an intense general earn- 
estness and sincerity befitting the occasion, 
and equally intense desire to obtain,’ as 
nearly as possible, the very words of the 
lost volume; only (as was also, alas! nat- 
ural) vanity in some; in others,’ confidence 
in their strong impressions and in the ac- 
curacy of their memory; obstinacy and 
pertinacity in many more (all aggravated 
as usual by controversy),—caused many 
odd embarrassments before the final ad- 
justment was effected. 

I was particularly struck with the varie- 
ties of reading which mere prejudices in 
favor of certain systems of theology oc- 
casioned in the several partisans of each. 
No doubt the worthy men were generally 
unconscious of the influence of these preju- 
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dom so clear in relation to those texts 
which told against them as in relation to 
those which told for them. A certain 
Quaker had an impression that the words 
instituting the Eucharist were preceded by 
a qualifying expression, “And Jesus said 
to the twelve, Do this in remembrance of 
Me”; while he could not exactly recollect 
whether or not the formula of “baptism” 
was expressed in the general terms some 
maintained it was. Several Unitarians had 
a clear recollection, that in several places 
the authority of manuscripts as estimated 
in Griesbach’s recension, was decidedly 
against the common reading; while the 
Trinitarians maintained that Griesbach’s 
recension in those instances had left that 
reading undisturbed. An Episcopalian be- 
gan to have his doubts whether the usage 
in favor of the interchange of the words 
“bishop” and “presbyter” was so uniform 
as the Presbyterian and Independent main- 
tained, and whether there was not a pas- 
sage in which Timothy and Titus were 
expressly called “bishops”. The Presby- 
terian and Independent had similar biases; 
and one gentleman who was a strenuous 
advocate of the system of the latter, en- 
forced one equivocal remembrance by say- 
ing, he could, as it were, distinctly see the 
very spot on the page before his mind’s 
eye. Such tricks will imagination play with 
the memory, when preconception plays 
tricks with the imagination! In like man- 
ner it would seem that, while the Calvinist 
was very distinct in his recollection of the 
ninth chapter of Romans, his memory was 
very faint as respects the exact wording of 
some of the verses in the epistle of James; 
and though the Arminian had a most 
vivacious impression of all those passages 
that spoke of the claims of the law, he was 
in some doubt whether the Apostle Paul’s 
sentiments respecting human depravity, and 
justification by faith alone, had not been a 
little exaggerated. In short, it very clearly 
appeared that tradition was no safe guide; 
that if, even while she was hardly a month 
old, she could play such freaks with the 
memories of honest people, there was but 
a sorry prospect of the secure transmission 
of truth for eighteen hundred years. From 
each man’s memory seemed to glide some- 
thing or other which he was not inclined 


| dices ; yet, somehow, the memory was sel- to retain there, and each seemed to substi- 
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tute in its stead something that he liked 
better. 

Though the assembly was in the main 
most anxious to come to a right decision, 
and really advanced an immense way to- 
wards completing a true and faithful copy 
of the lost original, the disputes which 
arose, on almost every point of theology, 
promised the world an abundant crop of 
new sects and schisms. Already there had 
sprung up several whose names had never 
been heard of in the world, but for this 
calamity. Amongst them were two who 
were called the “Long Memories” and the 
“Short Memories’. Their general tenden- 
cies coincided pretty much with those of 
the Orthodox and the Rationalist. 

It was curious to see by what odd asso- 
ciations, sometimes of contrast, sometimes 
of resemblance, obscure texts were recov- 
ered, though they were verified when once 
mentioned, by the consciousness of hun- 
dreds. One old gentleman, a miser, con- 
tributed (and it was all he did contribute) 
a maxim of prudence, which he recollected, 
principally from having systematically 
abused it. All the ethical maxims, indeed, 
were soon collected; for though, as usual, 
no one recollected his own peculiar duties 
or infirmities, every one, as usual, kindly 
remembered those of his neighbors. Hus- 
bands remembered what was due from 
their wives, and wives what was due from 
their husbands. The unpleasant sayings 
about “better to dwell on the housetop” 
and “the perpetual dropping on a very 
rainy day” were called to mind by thou- 
sands. Almost the whole of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes were contributed in the merest 
fragments in this way. As for Solomon’s 
“times for everything’, few could remem- 
ber them all, but everybody remembered 
some. Undertakers said there was a “time 
to mourn”, and comedians that there was 
a “time to laugh’; young ladies innumer- 
able remembered that there was a “time to 
love’, and people of all kinds that there 
was a “time to hate”; everybody knew there 
was a “time to speak”, but a worthy 
Quaker reminded them that there was also 
a “time to keep silence”. 

Some dry parts of the laws of Moses 
were recovered by the memory of jurists, 
who seemed to have no knowledge whatever 
of any other parts of the sacred volume; 
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while in like manner one or two antiquar- 
ians supplied some very difficult genealogi- 
cal and chronological matters, in equal ig- 
norance of the moral and spiritual contents 
of the Scriptures. 

As people became accustomed to the phe- 
nomenon, the perverse humors of mankind 
displayed themselves in a variety of ways. 
The efforts of the pious assembly were 
abundantly laughed at; but I must, in jus- 
tice, add, without driving them from their 
purpose. Some profane wags suggested 
there was now a good opportunity of real- 
izing the scheme of taking “not” out of the 
Commandments and inserting it in the 
Creed. But they were sarcastically told 
that the old objection to the plan would 
still apply; that they would not sin with 
equal relish if they were expressly com- 
manded to do so, nor take such pleasure in 
infidelity, if infidelity became a duty. Others 
said that, if the world must wait till the 
synod had completed its labors, the prophe- 
cies of the New Testament would not be 
written till some time after their fulfil- 
ment; and that if all the conjectures of the 
learned divines were inserted in the new 
edition of the Bible, the declaration in John 
would be literally verified, and that “the 
world itself would not contain all the books 
which would be written”. 

But the most amusing thing of all was 
to see, as time made man more familiar 
with this strange event, the variety of spec- 
ulations which were entertained respecting 
its object and design. Many began gravely 
to question whether it was the duty of the 
synod to attempt the reconstruction of a 
book of which God Himself had so mani- 
festly deprived the world, and whether it 
was not a profane, nay, an atheistical, at- 
tempt to frustrate His will. Some, who 
were secretly glad to be released from so 
troublesome a book, were particularly pious 
on this head, and exclaimed bitterly against 
this rash attempt to counteract and cancel 
the decrees of heaven. The Papists, on 
their part, were confident that the design 
was to correct the exorbitancies of a rabid 
Protestantism and show the world, by di- 
rect miracle, the necessity of submitting to 
the decision of their Church and the infalli- 
bility of the supreme Pontiff; who, as they 
truly alleged, could decide all knotty points 
quite as well without the word of God as 
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with it. On being reminded that the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, on which they laid so 
much stress as the vouchers of their tradi- 
tions, were mutilated by the same stroke 
which had demolished the Bible (all their 
quotations from the sacred volume being 
erased), some of the Jesuits affirmed that 
many of the Fathers were rather improved 
than otherwise by the omission and that 
they found these writings quite as intelli- 
gible and not less edifying than before. In 
this, many Protestants were cordially 
agreed. On the other hand, many of our 
modern infidels gave an entirely new term 
to the whole affair, by saying that the visi- 
tation was evidently not in judgment, but 
in mercy; that God in compassion, and not 
in indignation, had taken away a book 
which man had regarded with an extrava- 
gant admiration and idolatry, and which 
they had exalted to the place of that clear 
internal oracle which He had planted in the 
human breast; in a word, that, if it was a 
rebuke at all, it was a rebuke to a rampant 
Bibliolatry. As I heard all these different 
versions of so simple a matter and found 
that not a few were inclined to each, I 
could not help exclaiming, “In truth the 
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devil is a very clever fellow, and man even 
a greater blockhead than I had taken him 
for’. But in spite of the surprise with 
which I had listened to these various ex- 
planations of an event which seemed to me 
clear as if written with a sunbeam, this 
last reason, which assigned as the cause of 
God’s resumption of his own gift, an ex- 
travagant admiration and veneration of it 
on the part of mankind,—it being so no- 
torious that those who professed belief in 
its divine origin and authority had (even 
the best of them) so grievously neglected 
both the study and the practice of it,— 
struck me as so exquisitely ludicrous, that 
I broke into a fit of laughter, which awoke 
me. I found that it was broad daylight, 
and the morning sun was streaming in at 
the window, and shining in quiet radiance 
upon the open Bible which lay on my 
table. 
pressed me, that I almost felt as though, 
should find the sacred 
leaves a blank, and it was therefore with 


So strongly had my dream °im- 
on inspection, I 
joy that my eyes rested on those words, 


which I read through grateful tears: “The 
gifts of God are without repentance”. 


The Holy Spirit and the Scriptures” 


Rev. Witt1am H. Wa txer, D.D., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Our attention has been drawn by previ- 
ous speakers to Christ as the Son of God, 
and to His use of the Scriptures in His 
ministry and teachings. This prepares for 
the consideration of the subject assigned 
me, “The Holy Spirit and the Word”. In 
the great work of human Redemption, each 
person of the Trinity is engaged, and has 
His own distinct work to-perform, in the 
various stages of its unfolding and appli- 
cation. This being so, the same honor 
should be given to the one as to the other. 
We hear much about the love of the Father, 
the grace and work of the Son, but we do 
not equally magnify the love and work of 
the Spirit. There is an interrelation and 
a harmony of operation between the three 
persons of the Trinity. “No man knoweth 


*Synopsis of an address delivered by Rev. Wm. H. 
Walker, D.D., at the Bible League Convention in Los 
Angeles, March 3, 1908 


the Son but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him” 
(Matt. xi. 27). It is equally true, that no 
man knoweth the Father or the Son, but he 
to whom the Holy Spirit makes the revela- 
tion. We should therefore give equal 
honor to the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
for what has been Divinely wrought for us 
and accomplished in us. 


We should remember that the Holy 
Spirit and the Scriptures are uniformly 
connected in any work of God carried on 
in the soul of man. To keep this in mind 
would correct much of the fanaticism so 
rife among Christians at the present time. 
People get impressions (sometimes from 
their own disordered brains), and straight- 
way suppose them to be from the Spirit of 
God, and often act upon them without first 
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testing them by the Word of God. This 
naturally leads to fanaticism, and produces 
an unbalanced and unstable condition of 
seul. I think it is true that in all soul-process- 
es God does not act by His Spirit, except 
in accordance with the Word; and that 
whether in the initial stages of Christian 
life, such as conviction and quickening, or 
in the more advanced stages of growth and 
development. There is a great difference 
between Christian experience and the ex- 
perience of Christians. The former is 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, through the 
truth; the latter may arise from a morbid 
introspection, which takes the eye away 
from Christ, its true object, and fixes it 
upon self. 

In the present Dispensation, the Holy 
Spirit is not speaking of or from Himself, 
but delights in giving honor to the Son. 
I believe He is most honored as we make 
most of the objective Christ. The deepest 
spiritual life will be produced in us by the 
Holy Spirit as we keep our minds occupied 
with the glorified Christ, whom He delights 
to reveal and glorify. 

The association of the Holy Spirit and 
the Scriptures is permanent. In all dispen- 
sations they have been united, and in every 
Divine work have moved together. In 
Creation “God said” and “The Spirit of 
God moved”. All Revelation of truth to 
whomsoever made, and at whatever time, 
has been given by the Word and Spirit of 
God. All apprehension of Truth has been 
by the same Spirit. Both have been pro- 
gressive, and should keep pace the one with 
the other, to constitute a full life. 


As the Spirit of Revelation, He is the 
Communicator of Truth. God has spoken 
to man (Heb. i. 1, 2), and always by the 
Word and the Spirit. “Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit”. The men were prepared by the 
Holy Spirit, and the message was given by 
the Spirit. Moses could say, “I have not 
done this of my own mind” (Num. xvi. 28). 
David could say, “The Spirit of the Lord 
spake by me” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). “The 
Holy Spirit by the mouth of David spake” 
(Acts i. 16; iv. 23). Paul could say, “Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the 
Prophet” (Acts xxviii. 25-27). The Old 
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Testament Scriptures inspired by 


God. 

The Holy Spirit has completed Divine 
Revelation. In every part of the Bible, in 
its histories, prophecies, types, institutions, 
laws, revelations of grace and truth, God is 
speaking. In all Dispensations the com- 
munications from God to man have been 
by the Holy Spirit. They have been given 
gradually, and with greater and greater 
fulness as men were prepared to receive 
them. 

It is well for us to remember this, during 
the present time, which is the Dispensation 
of the Spirit, when He is giving the last 
and fullest revelation of Truth. 

The Savior in His last message to His 
Church, said, and seven times repeated it, 
“He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches” (Rev. 
ii. and iii). “The Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly” (1 Tim. iv. 1). The Spirit’s pres- 
ent revelation fulfils (or fills up) the 
Word of God. Divine Revelation is now 
complete, and a finality. Nothing can be 
added and nothing taken away. We should 
seek “to be established in the present truth” 
(2 Peter i. 12). 

We are invited “back to Pentecost”. But 
God’s movements are all forward, we 
should go into all that Pentecost makes 
possible for us; and only as we do that, 
can we have a pentecostal experience, the 
fullest Christian life, or render the best 
Christian service. As the Spirit of Truth, 
He is the Interpreter of the Word. There 
is much of the Old Testament Truth which 
comes to us with a sort of double inspira- 
tion, because of the use made of it by the 
Spirit of God in the New Testament. 

The discrimination with which the Holy 
Spirit uses Old Testament Scripture is 
most marked. Every quotation should be 
carefully considered and the slightest vari- 
ation closely noted. Even the addition or 
omission of a letter may convey an im- 
portant lesson. 

The Holy Spirit reveals to us the Per- 
sonal Word in the various parts of the 
Scriptures. Pilate’s question, “What is 
Truth?” so constantly asked through all 
the ages, has been answered by God in the 
Person and the Book He has given to us. 
The Person could say concerning Himself, 
“I am the Truth”, and concerning the 
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Book, “Thy word is Truth’. These two 
have such a close relation to each other, 
that they stand or fall together. The Book 
is constantly directing us to the Person, 
and the | rsen throwing us back again 
upon the Book; the result being, that we 
have a Divine person and a Divine book, 
or we have neither the one nor the other. 
The Holy Spirit “glorifies Christ’, and 
guides into all truth. 


The Holy Spirit is the Interpreter of 
Scripture. “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know 
them because spiritually discerned” (1 Cor. 
ii. 14). Spiritual Truth can be made 
known only to Spiritual Men by Spiritual 
means (1 Cor. ii. 13) ; and it is also clearly 
taught, that truth when made known, can 
be obeyed only through the Spirit (1 Peter 
tee 

The Holy Spirit accompanies the word 
preached, to make it effective in order to 
accomplish its purpose. Preaching in itself 
is not sufficient. We may give the report 
with the greatest clearness, and in most 
finished sentences, and yet no spiritual re- 
sults will be secured unless the Holy Spirit 
accompanies and the “arm of the Lord is 
revealed” (Isa. vii. 1). It will simply 
come as the word of man, instead of as the 
word of God which effectually worketh in 
them that believe when the Spirit accom- 
panies it (1 Thess. i. 5, 6). 
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The Holy Spirit must therefore, (1) pre- 
pare the preacher, (2) prepare the people, 
(3) be with and in the message to secure 
results. The Book of Acts abounds in 
proofs and illustrations of each part of this 
statement. 


In conclusion, the Holy Spirit must be 
present and operate in all soul-processes: 
As “the Spirit of Life”, to quicken, pro- 
duce growth and fruitfulness; as the “Spirit 
of revelation”, to enlighten and lead into 
the knowledge of God, and to make Him 
known; as “The Spirit of holiness”, to 
sanctify and conform to the image of God; 
as the Spirit of renewal, to secure progress 
in the Divine life; as the Spirit of love, to 
give joy; as the Spirit of comfort, to help 
in time of need; as the Spirit of witness, 
for testimony; as the Spirit of God, to give 
power for efficient service; as the Spirit of 
hope, to cheer; as the Eternal Spirit, to 
glorify and consummate the work. 

These considerations should give us, first 
of all, faith in preaching the Word; sec- 
ondly, assurance of ultimate success in the 
work; thirdly, encouragement in the pres- 
ence of all difficulties; fourthly, confidence 
that the purpose of the unfailing Word will 
be accomplished. 

“My Word shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please and prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it”. 


A Circular of the Southern California Branch 


[The Brnach League of Southern Cali- 
fornia, at Los Angeles, has shown much 
enterprise in cultivating its field. 

One of its methods of reaching and ap- 
pealing to its constituency has been by pre- 
paring leaflets and folders covering the 
main points on which the Christian people 
need to be enlightened. These are neatly 
and attractively printed and widely dis- 
tributed among the people. We reprint 
one of the folders, to show what can be 
done in this way to awaken interest in the 
great work of the League.—Editor.] 


“The Need for a Bible League 
“Professor Willis J. Beecher of Auburn 


Theological Seminary says: ‘The Bible 
League of North America is, in my judg- 
ment, an imperative necessity’. 

“Friends of the Bible are earnestly asked 
to read and ponder the following state- 
ments: 


Origin of the League—‘A Committee, 
formed for the purpose of arousing the 
churches of our land and of other lands 
to greater activity in evangelistic work, 
discovered that one great cause of the 
spiritual deadness of so many churches was 
loss of faith in the Bible as the Word of 
God. To remedy this evil and so to help 
on the work of evangelization, leaders in 
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the movement proposed the organization of 
a Bible League. 

“Outside the church, many of the leaders 
of thought in our day hold and teach opin- 
ions that contradict, in many particulars, 
the testimony of Scripture. 

“Worse still, many of the professors in 
Christian Colleges and in Theological 
Seminaries, many of the writers who pre- 
pare literature for use in Churches and 
Sabbath Schools, many preachers who ex- 
ercise a wide and powerful influence, many 
Sabbath School teachers, misled by de- 
structive critics of the Bible and other infi- 
del writers, hold and teach that much of 
the historical part of the Bible is myth and 
legend, and that a large part of its testi- 
mony concerning God, man, the person and 
work of the Savior, and other most im- 
portant subjects, is false. 


Consequences of False Teaching. — 
“Through influences outside the Church, 
and such false teaching within the Church, 
multitudes of professing Christians have 
been led to disbelieve portions of the Di- 
vine Word, including some of those that 
set forth the great truths of the Gospel 
message. 

“Disbelief of the Bible on the part of so 
many leaders in the Church is a great 
hindrance to the exercise of faith on 
the part of the unsaved, and has unques- 
tionably prevented many thousands of 
souls from coming to Christ for salvation. 

“In so far as a Church loses faith in the 
Bible as the Word of God, it loses the mo- 
tive to preach the gospel and the power to 
win men to Christ and to help converts to 
a higher life. One of the chief causes of 
the alarming decrease in the number of 
candidates for the ministry is skepticism in 
the minds of young men regarding the 
Divine inspiration of the Scriptures. 

“Tn mission lands, enemies of the faith 
are proclaiming to the millions whom we 
are endeavoring to reach with the Gospel, 
that Christians now disbelieve the Book 


which they are asking others to accept as 
the Word of God. 

“As our warrant for trusting in Christ 
for salvation is the fact that the testimony 
concerning Him in the Scriptures is ‘the 
testimony of God, loss of faith in the Divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures must neces- 
sarily involve corresponding Joss of trust in 
the Savior, and of the blessings that come 
through such trust. 

“God is dishonored and grieved by all 
this disbelief of His Word. 

“Tssues of infinite importance are in- 
volved in the present world-wide conflict 
concerning the origin, infallibility, and au- 
thority of the Bible. 


Christian Duty of Witnessing to the Bi- 
ble—“At such a time as this, it is clearly 
the duty of all who accept the Bible as the 
Vord of God to put forth special efforts, 
individually and through organizations 
formed for the purpose, to secure such ac- 
ceptance of it by others. 

“When ye received from us the word of 
the message, even the word of God, ye ac- 
cepted it, not as the word of men, but as it 
is in truth, the word of God.—1 Thess. ii 
13) Rene 

“Thy word is truth—John xvii. 17. 

“Ye are seen as lights in the world hold- 
ing forth the word of life—Phil. ii. 15, 16, 
Rove 

“To the law and to the testimony! If 
they speak not according to the Word, 
surely there is no morning for them.—Isa. 
viii. 20, R. V. 

“Beloved, while I was giving all dili- 
gence to write unto you of our common 
salvation, I was constrained to write unto 
you exhorting you to contend earnestly for 
the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints—Jude 3, R. V. 


“To Friends of the Bible, 
“From the Southern California Branch 
of the Bible League of North America. 
“Los Angeles, November, 1907.” 
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Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the 
Christian 


Rev. Dante. S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory to the Eighteenth to Twenty-second Studies 


Jesus’ Final Instructions to the Eleven Apostles as the Founders of the Church 


“In entering upon His Ministry as Mes- 
siah, there lay before Jesus a twofold fun- 
damental Task which decided the course of 
His activities: (1) To call, gather to- 
gether and train a body of Believers who 
should constitute His Kingdom, or Church, 
and who were to take up and carry for- 
ward to its completion His Work for the 
World; (2) To deal judicially with the 
Corrupt and Apostate Jews”. See January 
number, p. 74. 

The Conflict with the Jewish Leaders 
has been brought to an end, and the little 
Group of Disciples gathered. 

Those who had accepted Jesus as the 
True Messiah—represented by the Eleven 
Disciples—were now to replace the false 
and unfaithful Leaders of Israel, and to 
take up and carry forward the Work of 
the King for the spiritual Conquest of the 
World and the reestablishment of the 
Reign of God on Earth through the Gos- 
pel. To these Disciples—the nucleus and 
germ of the Church—were to be given the 
“keys” taken from the deposed Rulers of 
the Old Dispensation. 

Jesus now turned to His Final Work of 
Love for them, which was to Prepare them 
to Take and Fill this Place; and He de- 
voted the last hours of His last night with 
them on earth to this Task. 


Part Third (chs. xiii.-xvii.) contains 
John’s record of Jesus’ Confirmation of the 
Faith of His Disciples and their Prepara- 
tion for the Future Work of the Kingdom, 
under the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
See January number, 1908, p. 509. 

The little Group of Disciples must be 
Purified and their False Jewish Notions— 
of an Earthly Kingdom; of their Exalted 
Places as political magnates and leaders in 
it; and of the outward military Conquest 
of the World—must be Corrected, to 
qualify them for the Work before them. 


The Scripture of Part Third—consisting 
of two Decisive Symbolical Acts at the 
Evening Supper in Purifying the Disciple 
Group; a Threefold Discourse giving the 
requisite Instructions for their Mission and 
Future Work; and the Lord’s Prayer Con- 
secrating them to the Task to which they 
had been called—exhibits the Final and 
Supreme Manifestation of the Love of 
Jesus to His Disciples, in Preparing them 
for their Future as His Representatives 
and Agents, by Revealing to them the 
True Program of His Kingdom. 


In setting forth this Supreme Manifesta- 
tion of the Love of Jesus to His Disciples, 
John records: 

(1) The Preliminary Work of Jesus— 
when the full Consciousness that His Hour 
was Come had taken possession of Him— 
in Sifting and Purifying the Group of Dis- 
ciples, by two Decisive and Symbolical 
Acts—the Feet-washing and the Dismissal 
of the Betrayer,—thereby Fitting them to 
receive His Instructions for their Future 
Carecr as the Founders of His Kingdom 
(ch. xiii. I1-30)—the Theme of the Eight- 
eenth Study. 

There follows the Threefold Instruction: 

(2) The Announcement by Jesus that 
His Glory as the Messiah is to be con- 
summated (not by His being Crowned an 
Earthly King in Jerusalem, but) through 
His speedy Departure (by Death) to the 
Father, Who would endow them with 
Power and send the Holy Spirit as Jesus’ 
Reptesentative and their Helper in the 
Work of bringing men back to Obedience 
to God (chs. xiii. 3I—xiv. 31)—the Theme 
of the Nineteenth Study. 

(3) Jesus’ Revelation—in the Parable of 
the Vine—of the true Nature of the Glori- 
ous Life to be lived by His Subjects in the 
Kingdom after the Spirit shall have been 
sent (not that of political rulers and mag- 
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nates lording it over the World, but) that 
of Christian Believers, in Vital Union with 
the Father and the Son, devoted to loving 
Obedience and Service; while they should 
continue in deadly Conflict with a hostile 
World, to which they were to Witness for 
the Gospel with the Cooperation of the 
Helper (ch. xv. 1-27)—the Theme of the 
Twentieth Study. 

(4) Jesus’ Unfolding of the Program 


The Bible Student and Teacher 


[May 


send the Helper, the Source of Power and 
Agent in the Victory they were to achieve, 
Whose Mission and Ministry in the Dis- 
pensation of the Spirit Jesus here for the 
first time set forth (ch. xvi. 1-33)—the 
Theme of the Twenty-first Study. 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer of Consecration 
for His Disciples, through which, as the 
Messiah sent by the Father, He Binds 


them and their Work to the glorious Con- 
summation of His Mission of Redemption 
in the Conquest of the World, the Glory of 
which they are to share with Him (ch. 


for the Conquest of the World, by Saving 
Men (not from subjection to Rome, but) 
from the Bondage of Sin, thereby restoring 
the Reign of God in them; for the Carry- 
ing out of which His Departure (by His xvii. I-26)—the Theme of the Twenty- 
Sacrificial Death) would enable Him to second Study. 


EIGHTEENTH StTuDy.—JOHN BEGINS WITH SETTING FORTH THE SUPREME 
MANIFESTATION OF THE LOVE OF JESUS—WHEN THE FULL CONSCIOUS- 
NEss THAT His Hour HAD COME HAD TAKEN POSSESSION OF HIM—IN 
His PRELIMINARY WorK OF SIFTING AND PURIFYING THE GROUP OF 
DiscipLes By Two Decisive SyMBOLICAL ACTS,—THEREBY FITTING 
TIIEM TO RecEIvE His INsrrRucTIONS FOR THEIR FUTURE WoRK AS THE 
Founvbers or His Kincpom.—Ch. xiii. 1-30. 


I. Washing the Disciples’ Feet to Destroy their False Ambition—Ch. xiti. 1-20. 


1. Jesus Loved them to the End, in Spite of absorbing Interests and of Hindrances 


(1) Before the Feast, in Spite of Consciousness that His Hour had Come 
Ch. xiii. 1. Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus knowing that his hour 
was come that he should depart out of this world unto the Father, having 
Before the loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end [or, 
Feast to the uttermost]. 


(2) At Supper,Despite Satan’s Scheme,Judas’ Treachery,and Wrangling Disciples 
The Satan-Judas Compact, and Jesus Conscious of Messianic Power 

- 2. And during supper, the devil having already put into the heart of 
During Judas Iscariot, Simon’s som, to betray him, 3 Jesus, knowing that the Father ~ 
Supper had given all things into his hands, and that he came forth from God, and 

goeth unto God, 
The Lord, taking the Place of a Slave, to Rebuke their Ambitious Quarrel 
4. [Jesus] riseth from supper, and layeth aside his garments; and he 
took a towel and girded himself. 5. Then he poureth water into the bason, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel where- 
with he was girded. 
(3) During the Feet-Washing, Despite the Controversy with “Simon Peter” 
Jesus Rebuking Simon Peter’s Exhibition of Shallow Self-will 

6. So he cometh to Simon Peter. He saith unto him, Lord, dost thou 
wash my feet? 7. Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou know- 
est not now; but thou shalt understand hereafter. 

&. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered 
him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. 9. Simon Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head. 

Jesus Revealing His Consciousness of the Presence of the Traitor—A Sign 
10. Jesus saith to him, He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his 
feet [some ancient authorities omit save and his feet], but is clean every 
whit: and ye are clean, but not all. 11. For he knew him that should betray 
him; therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 
2. Jesus’ Explanation—Greatness in the Kingdom through Self-Denying Service 
Alone; Service, not Mastery, the Law of His Kingdom 
(1) The Example of their Lord, their Law in Self-denying Service 
The Unanswerable Argument from the Lord’s Example 


Peter's 
Self-Will 


Not All 
Clean 
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12. So when he had washed their feet, and taken his garments, and sat 

Lesson down again [Gr. reclined], he said unto them, Know ye what I have done to 
Applicd you? 13. Ye call me, Master [or, Teacher], and, Lord: and ye say well; for 
so lam. 14. If I then, the Lord and the Master [or, Teacher], have washed 


your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 
Benediction Pronounced upon Obedience in following His Example 
15. For I have given you an example, that ye also should do as I have 
done to you. 
Obedience 16. Verily, verily, I say unto you, A servant [Gr. bond-servant] is not 
Called for greater than his lord; neither one that is sent [Gr. an apostic] greater than 
he that sent him. 17. If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. 
(2) Omniscient Exception of the Traitor, to Prepare them for What was Coming 
18. I speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen for, chose]: but 
that the scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth my bread [many ancient 
authorities read, his bread with me] lifted up his heel against me. 
19. From henceforth I tell you before it come to pass, that, when it is 
come to pass ye may believe that I am he [or, J am]. 
20. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever I send 
receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 


A Sign 
Given 


II, Dismissal of Judas, to Eliminate Scheming Treachery and Greed from the Group of 
Disciples —Ch. xiii, 21-30. 
1. Existence of a Traitor and Spy among them made known, and Identity Fixed 
(1) The Revelation brought Trouble to Jesus and Doubt to the Disciples 
21. When Jesus had thus said, he was troubled in the spirit, and testified, 
and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 
_ 22. The disciples looked one on another, doubting of whom he spake. 
(2) Identity of the Traitor fixed, for John and Peter, by the Sop 
23. There was at the table reclining in Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, 


Trouble, 
Doubt 


Appeal whom Jesus loved. 24. Simon Peter therefore beckoneth to him, and saith 
to John unto him, Tell us who it is of whom he speaketh. 
25. He leaning back, as he was, on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, 
who is it? 
Jesus’ 26. Jesus therefore answereth, He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and 
Answer give it him. So when he had dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it to 


Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot. 
2. Judas, Entered by Satan, Dismissed by Jesus, went to his Deed of Darkness 


Satan’s 27. And after the sop, then entered Satan into him. Jesus therefore 
Entrance saith unto him, That thou doest, do quickly. 

28. Now no man at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto 
him. 29. For some thought, because Judas had the bag [or, box], that Jesus 
said unto him, Buy what things we have need of for the feast; or, that he 
should give something to the poor. 

Prompt 30. He then having received the sop went out straightway: and it was 
Departure night. 


Exposition of the Scripture 


The Scripture of Part Third falls natur- 
ally into Three Sections: 

(1) The Purification of the Faith of the 
Disciples by two Decisive Symbolical Acts 
of Jesus (ch. xiii. 1-30) ; : 

(2) The Strengthening and Developing 
-of their Faith, in a Threefold Teaching, 
Unfolding their Future Life and Career 
(chs. xiii. 31—xvi. 31) ; 

(3) The Confirming of their Faith and 
the Consecration to their Work by His 
High-Priestly Prayer (ch. xvii. 1-26). 


The Theme of the Eighteenth Study is— 


The Supreme Manifestation of the Love 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.—John xiii. I. 

The Time.—Thursday, April 6th, 30 A. D. 
the last night of Jesus’ life on earth—from 
Sunset to Midnight. 

The Place —The Upper Room which had 
been secured for the celebration of the 
Passover. Edersheim suggests—giving his 
reasons—that this room was in the house 
of the father of Mark the Evangelist. 

The Circumstances—The Sanhedrin had 
decreed the Death of Jesus and were plan- 
ning to carry out their purpose. Jesus 
Himself, having completed His Public Min- 
istry on earth, was anticipating speedy 
Departure by His Sacrificial Death to the 
Father who had sent Him. There now 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
of Jesus, in His Preliminary Work of Siit- 
ing and Purifying the Group of Disciples, 
to Fit them for Receiving His Instructions 
for their Future Work as the Founders of 
His Kingdom.—Ch. xiii. 1-30. 


This Scripture is divided into two Sec- 
tions, by the two Acts through which Jesus 
accomplished His Purpose: 

a. The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet, 
to Rebuke their Ambition (xiii. 1-20) ; 

b. The Dismissal of Judas, the Traitor 
and Spy (xiii. 21-30). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


remained for Him nothing but the Final 
Instructions by which the Group of Disci- 
ples were to be prepared to take up their 
Work in Founding the Kingdom and car- 
rying on His Work of Redemption. To 
this Task He devoted His last hours with 
them. . 

Looked upon from this point of view, 
these Five Chapters may well be regarded 
as the most important in the Gospel for 
the Christian. Their understanding should 
be prepared for by a careful study of the 


teachings in the other three Gospels, that 


led up to them. 


I. John narrates the First Manifestation of the continued Love of Jesus—when the 
full Consciousness of His Hour had taken possession of Him—in the Washing of the 
Disciples’ Feet, Seeking thereby to Eliminate from their Group a first and chief Element 
of Danger, by Uprooting their false Jewish Expectations of an Earthly Kingdom and 
their ambitious Rivalry for Preferment in that Kingdom; Hereditary Principles that 
still controlled them, and prevented their even understanding His Final Instructions for 
their Work in a Spiritual Kingdom.—Ch. xiii. 1-20. 


1. John relates how Jesus Loved the Dis- 
ciples to the End in spite of His own Ab- 
sorbing Interests as the Messiah that 
weighed upon Him, and of the seemingly 
insuperable Hindrances from Satan and in 
the Disciples themselves.—Ch. xiii. I-11. 


The continuance of His love “to the 
end”, in such circumstances, seemed utterly 
incredible. 

(1) It was cherished, before the Pass- 
over, in Spite of the absorbing Interests 
pressing upon Him,—the Consciousness 
that His Hour had come that He was to 
Depart (by Death) to the Father (ch. 
Kit.) De 

(2) It was shown, at the Supper, in 
Spite of Satan’s Machinations, Judas’ 
Treachery, and the disreputable Quarrel of 
the Disciples (ch. xiii. 2-5). 

The Satan-Judas Compact must have 
been all the more repellant to Jesus, from 
the fact that it came when the full realiza- 
tion of His Messianic Power and Author- 
ity was upon Him (xiii. 2). 

Even their disgraceful and (at such an 
hour) unpardonable Quarrel over the 
Chief Places in the Kingdom (see Luke 
xxii. 24-27)—bad enough to destroy all 
Love—led the Lord to take the place of a 
Slave to perform the service they had 


Jesus’ Instructions were prefaced by two 
remarkable Acts that showed that His 
Love was so great it would “Continue to 
the End”. 


Verse 1—Knowing that His Hour”, etc. 
His love overcame even the pressing sense 
of the nearness of His Death. Even the 
appalling conditions, that developed during 
the Supper, did not shake that love; al- 
though everything was abhorrent to Him. 


With full Consciousness of His Messi- 


anic Power and Authority, Jesus endured 
and sought to bring to an end the Quarrel 
among the Disciples, “which of them should 
be accounted greatest in the Kingdom’,— 
of which Luke gives information (Luke 
XX1i. 34-30). This is the key to the situa- 
tion and the Feet-Washing. 


Verse 2—“The Devil”, etc. Judas had 
already made his compact with the Sanhe- 
drin (Matt. xxvi. 14); his presence thus 
indicating hopeless depravity and his deadly 
purpose as a spy. 


Verse 4.—“Ariseth from supper”, etc. In 
their strife they had angrily refused to 
perform this customary duty for one an- 
other, lest they should thereby acknowledge 
inferiority. Jesus Himself took up the duty 
in their stead. The Feet-Washing was a 
rebuke to the desire for preferment and 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
angrily refused to one another, and to Cor- 
rect them and Instruct them (ch. xili. 3-5). 

(3) It was shown, during the Feet- 
washing, in Spite of Simon Peter’s ignor- 
ant and self-willed Interference, and at- 
tempted Assumption of Authority, which 
(as one of the threatening dangers of the 
future Church) the Lord here rebuked and 
sought to cure (ch. xiii. 6-11). 

Jesus,-in Rebuking the Forwardness of 
“Simon Peter” (which made him, next to 
Judas, the most dangerous character in the 
group of Disciples), sought to eliminate 
the dangerous element, and brought him to 
submission (xiii. 6-9). 

He was unwilling, notwithstanding his 
personal affection, to submit to Jesus, until 
constrained. 

He Coupled the Purging of the Band 
with an Omniscient Revelation, by way of 
Warning, of the Presence of a Traitor 
among them (xiii. Io-11). 


2. John records Jesus’ Explanation of the 
Feet-Washing—there are to be no Great 
Places (such as they fought for) in the 
Kingdom, and no Greatness except through 
Self-Denying Spiritual Service—Ch. xiii. 
12-20, 


(1) The Self-Denying Example of their 
Lord was to be for them the Law of such 
Service, to save them thereafter from 
Unseemly Strife (ch. xiii. 12-14). 


Jesus Confirmed this by Unanswerable 
Argument from His own Example (xii. 
12-14). 

Upon their obedience (which should save 
them from all future Controversy over the 
Chief Places in the Kingdom) He pro- 
nounced His Benediction (xiii. 15-17). 


(2) By His Omniscient Exception of the 
Traitor from their Group, Jesus gave the 
Disciples a Sign to prepare them for the 
startling developments that awaited them 
(ch. xiii. 18-20). 

One of their number—not one of His 
Chosen—was to fulfil prophecy by betray- 
ing Him (xiii. 18). 

The Purpose of this Prediction was to 
Confirm their Faith in Him as the Mes- 
siah (“I am”), in receiving Whom they 
would Receive the Father (xiii. 19, 20). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
greatness,—which has been one of the prime 
Curses in the Church of all ages. 

Jesus’ Love was further tested, during 
the Feet-Washing, by Simon Peter’s char- 
acteristic conduct, which indicated the dan- 
gerous quality in him, that, for the good of 
the future Church, must be eliminated. 

Verse 6— ‘Cometh to Simon Peter”. 
The double name brings out the mixed 
character of this Apostle—having some- 
thing of the old instability (Simon) and 
something of stability (Peter), as prom- 
ised in John i. 42. His self-will and his 
forward haste made him—next to Judas— 
the dangerous element in the Group of 
Disciples,—qualities of the “boss”. 

Verse 8.—‘“Tf 1”, etc. The pronouns are 
expressed and emphatic, both in Peter’s 
questions and Jesus’ answer. “The an- 
tithesis of su, mou is sternly met by the 
antithesis of ego and su” (Lange). 


When Jesus resumed His Place at the 
Table, having completed His Symbolical 
Lesson, He proceeded to apply what He 
had done to the Correction of their false 
Jewish Notions of the Messiah’s Kingdom. 
It was neither to be a worldly Empire, nor 
a Hierarchy; by following their Lord’s Ex- 
ample they would attain true honor and 
escape ambitious strife. 

Verse 12.—“If I then, the Lord”, etc. He 
used His authority as Lord in commending 
brotherly love and personal purity. 

Verse 17.—‘Happy are ye if ye do them”. 
Their knowledge in order to secure divine 
benediction must be followed by active 
obedience. 


But His work was not yet done; there 
was a Traitor among them; which fact He 
foretold, as another proof of His being the 
Messiah. 

Verse 18.—“I know whom I have 
chosen”, etc. Jesus knew the characters of 
those whom He had chosen to be apostles 
(see ch. xi. 70); so that it was no surprise 
to Him. It was in fulfilment of Prophecy 
(Psalm xli. 9) that Judas acted, in the ex- 
ercise of his own free will. 

Verse 19—‘“That I am He”. Their Ac- 
ceptance of Himself as Messiah carried 
with it their Reception of the Father, and 
the Blessings of His Redemption. 
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II. John relates the Second Manifestation of the Continued Love of Jesus—after the 
Feet-Washing—in the Dismissal of Judas (already in Compact with Satan and the San- 
hedrin), thereby Eliminating another dangerous Element, in Scheming Treachery and 
Covetousness, from the Group of Disciples—Ch. xiii. 21-30. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

1. Jesus, at this stage in the Supper, Re- 
vealed clearly to the Disciples the Fact that 
there was a Traitor even in their little 
Group; and, at Peter’s Request, through 
John, Fixed his Identity—Ch. xiii. 21-26. 

(1) This Revelation caused “Trouble in 
Spirit” to Jesus, and Doubt and Consterna- 
tion among the Disciples (ch. xiii. 21, 22). 

Jesus alone knew that Judas was there as 
a Spy. 

(2) Simon Peter, first in Anxiety, sought 
and obtained from Jesus, through John, a 
Token Fixing the Identity of the Traitor 
(ch. xiii. 23-26). 

Simon Peter showed the Salutary Effects 
of the Rebukes of Jesus, in his Anxiety to 
know that he was not the Traitor (xiii. 
23, 24). 

Jesus showed His Love for the Unreli- 
able Disciple by relieving his anxiety (xiii. 
25, 260). 


2. After Judas had received the Sop, Sa- 
tan having taken possession of him, Jesus 
Dismissed the Traitor, who forthwith went 
out into the Night to Complete his Plot 
with the Sanhedrin for compassing the 
Death of Jesus.—Ch. xiii. 27-30. 

(1) When Satan entered Judas, Jesus 
Commanded him to carry out his Purpose 
of Death Quickly (xiii. 27). 

(2) The Nine, who were not in the se- 
cret, were perplexed over the Command 
(ch. xiii. 28, 29). 

(3) Judas, who Understood, went straight 
to his Task (and might have been expected 
back before midnight) (ch. xiii. 30). 


——— 


The night was a favorable time for the 
Consummation of his Plot to deliver up 
Jesus. He doubtless went immediately to 
the Sanhedrin to secure the band needed 
to apprehend Jesus. He probably returned 
later to the upper chamber, but found Jesus 
gone, Whom he then followed to Geth- 
semane where the arrest was effected. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


The Revelation of the Existence of a 
Traitor even in the Group of Disciples, 
made the Continuance of Jesus’ Love “to 
the end” even more incredible. 


Verse 21.—Verily, verily one of 
you shall betray me”. The knowledge that 
one of the group was a Traitor brought to 
Jesus an agony “in Spirit” such as He had 
manifested at the Tomb of Lazarus. So 
long as the Traitor remained, Jesus could 
not speak freely, since Judas was then and 
there plotting to deliver Him up. 


Verse 23—‘“Whom Jesus loved”, etc. 
For the explanation of this expression, see 
April Number, p. 304. 

Verse 24——“Simon Peter therefore beck- 
oneth”, etc. It is remarkable that the dis- 
ciple who, next to Judas, had been nearest 
the danger-point, should be first in anxiety 
to identify the traitor. Jesus in love con- 
descended to relieve him. 


Satan, who had already begun his work 
with Judas, now took entire possession of 
him. If he sat close to Jesus, he probably 
saw the beckoning of Peter and John, and 
understood what was meant by the token 
he received. 

Verse 27—“That thou doest, do quickly”. 
The dismissal of Judas was prompt and de- 
cisive. He had no right to be at that sup- 
per. 

Verse 28.—“Now no man”, etc. The Nine 
were ignorant of what had been done, and 
were therefore perplexed. None of them 
understood that the command was that he 
should carry out his purpose of death 
quickly. 

Verse 30.—‘Went out straightway”. Ju- 
das understood that he was detected, and 
went away promptly to complete his Plot 
with the Sanhedrin. 


The Supper had been begun at sunset. 
Night had now come on. Judas probably 
withdrew before the Institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, which was followed by the 
Instructions given to the Disciples, prob- 
ably between that time and midnight. 
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NINETEENTH StTupDY.—REVELATION OF His GLORIFICATION BY DEPARTURE TO 
THE FATHER:—JESUS ANNOUNCED, IN A FIRST ADDRESS, THAT HIs 
GLORY AS THE MESSIAH WAS TO BE CONSUMMATED (NOT, AS THE Jews 
SUPPOSED, BY HIS BEING CROWNED AS AN EARTHLY KING, BUT) 
THROUGH His Speepy DEPARTURE (BY His SacriFIC1AL DEATH) TO 
THE FATHER, WHO WOULD ENDOW THE DISCIPLES wITH POWER FOR 
THE WorK OF FOUNDING THE KINGDOM; To witom HE wWouULD SEND 
THE Hoty Spirit As THEIR HeLper.—Chs. xiii. 31—xiv. 31. 


_ I. This Incomprehensible Program—so contrary to the Jewish Expectations—led the 
Disciples to ask Jesus to Explain His Departure.—Chs. xiii. 31—xiy. 11. 


1. On Judas’ Going out Jesus Announced His own Speedy Going to the Father 
(1) Jesus Announced the Departure that shall Glorify the Father and Himself 


Ch. xiii. 31. When therefore he was gone out, Jesus saith, Now is [or, was] the 
The Son of man glorified, and God is [or, was] glorified in him; 32 and God shall 
Glory glorify him in himself, and straightway shall he glorify him. 


33. Little children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me: 
The Going and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye can not come; so now I say 
Away unto you. 

(2) Gave New Commandment, to Prevent Strife and Certify Discipleship 

34. A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; even 
The Law as I have loved you, that ye also love one another [or, even as I loved you, 
of Love that ye also may love one another]. 35. By this shall all men know that ye 

are my disciples, if ye have love one to another. 
2. Twofold Inquiry of Simon Peter, and his Correction and Encouragement 


(1) Simon Peter, who insisted on following Jesus, Corrected and Shown Unfit 
First 36. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus 
Question answered, Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt fol- 
low afterwards. 
37. Peter saith unto him, Lord, why can not I follow thee even now? 
Second I will lay down my life for thee. 38. Jesus answereth, Wilt thou lay down 
Question thy life for me? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, till 
thou hast denied me thrice. 


(2) Yet graciously Encouraged by Revelation of the Heaven Preparing for Him 
Ch. xiv. 1. Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God for, believe in God], 
believe also in me. 2. In my Father’s house are many mansions [or, abiding- 
Father's places]; if it were not so, I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place 
House for you. 
3. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will receive 
The Place you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 4. And whither I 
Therein go, ye know the way [Many ancient authorities read, And whither I go ye 
know, and the way ye know). 
3. Inquiry of Thomas, who wished to Understand What was to Take Place,—Jesus 
Declaring Himself the Way to the Father 
His 5. Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither thou goest; how 
Problem know we the way? 
6. Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one 
Jesus’ cometh unto the Father, but by [or, through] me. 7. If ye had known me, 
Answer ye would have known my Father also: from henceforth ye know him, and 
have seen him. 


4. Request of Philip for a Theophany,—Reply, Jesus the Father’s Likeness 


(1) Philip thought the Disciples required a Theophany, such as men had of old 
8. Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
(2) Jesus is the True Revelation of the Father; Seeing Him is Seeing the Father 
Philip’s 9. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and dost 
Dulness thou not know me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; how 
sayest thou, Shew us the Father? 
(3) Faith grasped their Oneness; Jesus’ Words and Works were the Father's 
The 10. Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? 
Grounds the words that I say unto you I speak not from myself: but the Father abid- 
of Faith ing in me doeth his works. 
11. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else 
; believe me for the very works’ sake. 


i (Vol. viii—27) 
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II. His Departure to the Father Assured the Furnishing of the Disciples for their 
W ork,—Divine Power, the Helper, His Own Return.—Ch. xiv. 12-24. 


1. Every Believer was to be endowed to do the Works He did—and Greater 
(1) These Greater Works shall be by Faith in Jesus Exalted 
12. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do; because 
I go unto the Father. : 
(2) Through Faith in Jesus they shall have Access to the Source of Power 
13. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. 14. If ye shall ask me [Many ancient 
authorities omit me] anything in my name, that will I do. 
15. If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments. 


2. The Father will send another Helper, Who will Never Leave Them 
The First Mission of the Comforter, as Revealer of the Truth 
16. And I will pray [Gr. make request of] the Father, and he shall give 
Another you another Comforter [or, Advocate; or Helper. Gr. Paraclete], that he 
Comforter may be with you for ever, 17 even the Spirit of truth: whom the world can 
not receive; for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him: ye know him; 
for he abideth with you, and shall be in you. 
3. Jesus will not leave the Faithful Disciples Orphaned, but will Himself Return 
(1) ln the Helper, His Agent, Jesus will still be with them 
18. I will not leave you desolate [or, orphans]: I come unto you. 19. Yet 
Jesus a little while, and the world beholdeth me no more; but ye behold me: be- 
the Life cause I live, ye shall live also [or, and ye shall live]. 20. In that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 
(2) The Love of Father and Son will Reward their Obedience 
21. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will 
love him, and will manifest myself unto him. 
(3) Father and Son will make Believers Their Abiding-Place 
22. Judas (not Iscariot) saith unto him, Lord, what is come to pass that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world? 


God’s 23. Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he will keep my 

Abode word: and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. 

Fathers 24. He that loveth me not keepeth not my words: and the word which ye 

Word hear is not mine, but the Father’s who sent me. 


ITI, Jesus Concluded His Instructions in the Upper Chamber with Reasons for His 
Utterances and Silences, and then Led the Way to Gethsemane—Ch. xiy. 25-31. 
1. While with them He had Instructed as Needed; the Helper would do the Rest 
25. These things have I spoken unto you, while yet abiding with you. 
26. But the Comforter [or, Helper], even the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I said unto you. 


2. He left them His Peace, with a Prophecy of Return to Confirm Faith 
27. Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not as the world 


Peace sabes. give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
fearful. 
28. Ye heard how I said to you, I go away, and I come unto you. If ye 
Joy loved me, ye would have rejoiced, because I go unto the Father: for the 
Father is greater than I. 
Prophecy 29. And now I have told you before it come to pass, that, when it is 


come to pass, ye may believe. 
3. Conscious of Satan’s Coming (perhaps in Judas’ Band) Jesus closed His Address, 
and led on to the Mt. of Olives 
30. I will no more speak much with you, for the prince of the world 
Closing cometh: and he hath nothing in me; 31 but that the world may know that I 
Words love the Father, and as the Father gave me commandment, even so I do. 


Arise, let us go hence. 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

The Instructions, given by Jesus to the 
Disciples, after the Departure of Judas, in- 
cluded what was needed ‘to correct their 
False Inherited Notions and Expectations, 
and to prepare them to take up and carry 
forward the Work of His Spiritual King- 
dom. They embrace: 

(1) The Program of His Glorification 
by Departure to the Father (chs. xiii. 31— 
Rivers) s 

(2) The Program of the Spiritual Life 
in the Hostile World (ch. xv. 1-27) ; 

(3) The Program for the Conquest of 
the World under the Dispensation of the 
Spirit (ch. xvi. 1-33). 

These furnish the Themes of the Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first Studies. 


The Theme of the Nineteenth Study is— 

Jesus’ Revelation of His Glorification by 
Departure to His Father:—He Announced, 
in a First Address, that His Glory as the 
Messiah was to be consummated (not, as 
the Jews supposed, by His being crowned 
as an Earthly King, but) through His De- 
parture (by His Sacrificial Death) to the 
Father, who would Endow the Disciples 
with Power for the Work of Founding the 
Kingdom, with whom He (Jesus) would 
Helper.—Chs. 


cooperate by sending the 


xiii. 3I—xiv. 3I. 


In recording the Discourse in the Upper 
Chamber, during and after the Institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, John, relates: 

(1) That Jesus Announced His Incom- 
prehensible Program of Glory by His De- 
parture, which the Disciples called upon 
Him to Explain (chs. xiii. 31—xiv. 11) ; 

(2) That He declared that His Depart- 
ure to the Father was the Condition of 
their being Furnished for their Work in the 
World (ch. xiv. 12-24) ; 

(3) That He Concluded His Instructions 
by giving the Reasons for His Utterances 
and His Silences (ch. xiv. 24-31). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


Golden Text—John xiv. 1-3. 

Time.—The early evening of the day be- 
fore the crucifixion, beginning with sunset. 

Place and Circumstances. — These First 
Instructions were probably delivered in the 
Upper Chamber, in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper which was instituted at that 
time. Jesus’ Sacrificial Death was there- 
fore the one thought kept before their 
minds and impressed on their hearts; as 
will appear from an examination of the 
accounts of the Supper given in Matthew 
xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 22-25; Luke xxii. 
TQ, 20st COD ext, 23-20: 

There seems to be no doubt of the con- 
nection of these Instructions with the In- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper which was 
to be the medium of intimate communion 
between Jesus and His people to the end 
of time. The Institution is not expressly 
mentioned, but it is implied (verses 2, 4). 
As Dr. Schaff says: “The Evangelist did 
not need to repeat what had already been 
made known in the other Gospels, and 
which was, when John issued his own, a 
rite firmly established and constantly ob- 
served in the Church”. 

The circumstances account for the use of 
the Socratic or conversational method, 
rather than that of set discourse. The 
same feature characterizes the Instructions 
contained in Chapters xv.-xvi., which were 
probably uttered on the way to the Mount 
of Olives. 


The opening Instructions of Jesus con- 
tained the announcement—unexpected and 
almost unintelligible to the Disciples—that 
His Glorification was to be accomplished, 
not by remaining on the earth and setting 
up a visible kingdom there, but by a mys- 
terious Departure to the Father. 

The Announcement of His Departure 
necessarily preceded the Prospectus of the 
Christian Life and the Schedule for the 
Conquest of the World. It is not easy to 
understand the shock it must have given to 
the Disciples, and the difficulty they had in 
understanding the Explanations for which 
they so eagerly asked. 
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I. Jesus began by Announcing His Program (Incomprehensible to the Disciples)— 
of Glory by Departure from this World to the Father—so contrary to their Jewish Ex- 
pectations of Messiah; which He Explained to them in Answer to their perplexed 


Inquiries —Chs. xiii. 31—xiv. II. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

1. The Departure of the Traitor left 
Jesus free to Announce to the Disciples 
His immediate Glorification, involving His 
Going to the Father and Separation from 
them.—Ch. xiii. 31-35. 

(1) The Removal of the Traitor led 
Jesus to Exultant Anticipation of His 
Speedy Triumph, and to Announce His 
Departure to the Disciples (ch. xiii. 31-33). 

He Anticipated the Glorification, with 
and in the Father, as if already completed 
(xiii. 31, 32). 

He then immediately Announced His De- 
parture, which would remove Him, for the 
time, beyond the reach of His Disciples 
(xiii. 33). 

(2) Foreseeing the necessity for presery- 
ing them, in His absence, from such dis- 
turbing Strife as that from which they had 
just emerged, He propounded a New Com- 
mandment, to guard against its recurrence 
(ch. xiii. 33). 

This commandment is “the principle of 
the new life brought by Christ”. It should 
be remembered that He was then just about 
to embody—or was then embodying—this 
new principle for the Church of all ages, 
in the Institution of the Lord’s Supper. He 
was keeping His Sacrificial Death in their 
behalf uppermost in their minds. 


2. In Perplexity over the Announcement 
of Jesus’ Departure, “Simon Peter” led off 
in a Twofold Inquiry into the Meaning of 
Jesus; and met with the needed Correction 
and Encouragement.—Chs. xiii. 36—xiv. 4. 

(1) Jesus, in answering Simon Peter’s 
Two Questions, sought to furnish the Cor- 
rection needed in his case (ch. xiii. 36-38). 

To the First Question He Replied that 
He was going where Simon Peter could 
not follow Him then, but should follow 
Him later (xiii. 36). 

In response to Peter’s Insistence upon 
following Him then, Jesus revealed to Him 
his Unfitness, confirming the revelation by 
a Prediction of Peter’s Denial (xiii. 37, 38). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Jesus saw in the departure of the Traitor, 
at once His own death-knell and the signal 
of His glorification; and exulted over the 
anticipation of the latter event. 

Jesus could not make His great spiritual 
revelations to angry and jealous men or 
to a traitor and spy; but He could now 
speak freely. 

Verse 31.—‘“Now is the Son of man 
glorified”, etc. Four times Jesus repeated 
“glorified”, as if expecting the glory imme- 
diately. 

“Fle sees in His death, as though He had 
already undergone it, His lifework as ac- 
complished, arid Himself thereby glorified ; 
and in this His glorification the glory of 
God, Who completes His work in the 
“Work of the Son” (Meyer). 

Jesus could now fully reveal to the Dis- 
ciples the Counsels of the Father regarding 
His Departure and prepare them for it. 

Verse 34.—‘Even as I have loved you”, 
etc. The New Commandment advanced 
beyond the old altruism, and the cold right- 
eousness of the Law, to the self-denying 
love and service of the Gospel, as measured 
by Jesus’ Love to them. It introduced the 
new and distinctively Christian principle. 

“The novelty lies rather in the motive 
power of the love, which must be the love 
of Christ which one has experienced. Com- 
pare 1 John iii. 16” (Meyer). 


The consternation and perplexity of the 
Disciples over the announcement were very 
great, owing to the false views they had 
inherited concerning the Messiah’s King- 
dom on earth; views which were not en- 
tirely dispelled until Pentecost. Hence 
their urgent inquiries. 

“Simon Peter”’—notice the use of the 
combined name—as usual led off, pro- 
pounding Two Questions. Probably his 
knowledge of Judas’ treachery had made 
him the first questioner. The answers of 
Jesus put him to silence. 

Verse 36—“Whither goest thou”, etc.? 
Jesus’ reply assured him that He was going © 
where Peter could not follow then, but 
should follow afterwards. : ; 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

He could not follow Jesus then for 
manifold reasons: the Redemption was 
not completed; his place in Heaven was 
not prepared; he was still “Simon Peter”, 
and not a “new man”. 
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Verse 37—“Lord, why can not I follow 
thee even now?” Peter’s insistence and 
boastful assertion called for conviction and 
rebuke, which Jesus applied with tender- 
ness, but unflinching fiedelity. 


(2) Nevertheless, for the Encouragement 
of Simon Peter and his fellow Disciples, 
Jesus proceeded to make His first Clear 
Revelation of the Heaven He was going to 
Prepare, and to’ which they should after- 
wards Follow Him (ch. xiv. 1-4). 

In relieving their sore trouble over the 
recent incomprehensible occurrences and 
utterances, He urged them to add Christian 
Theism to their Jewish Deism; and an- 
nounced that His Departure was to His 
Father’s House, to prepare a Place for 
them (xiv. I, 2). 

When He had prepared the Place, He 
would Return and take them with Him to 
ttu(xiv. 3, 4). 


3. The Concluding Word of Jesus to 
Simon Peter Prompted the Inquiry of 
Thomas, who wished to Understand What 
was to Take Place; to whom Jesus de- 
clared that He was Himself the Way of the 
Father.—Ch. xiv. 5-7. 

(1) As they did not know Whither Jesus 
was going, it seemed impossible to Thomas 
to know the Way (ch. xiv. 5). 


(2) In His Reply, Jesus declared that 
He was Himself the Only Way to the 
Father (xiv. 6, 7). 


Jesus Was the Way to the Father, 
through His being the Revealer and Em- 
bodiment of the Truth of Salvation and the 
Giver of the Divine Life that’ restored man 
to Obedience to God (xiv. 6). 

Had they known Him in His true Char- 
acter as the Messiah, they would have 
Known and Seen the Father (xiv. 7). 


4. Such Spiritual Knowledge was not 
enough for Philip, who requested a Theo- 
phany, such as the Patriarchs and Prophets 

had; to whom Jesus presented Himself as 
the Father’s True Likeness.—Ch. xiv. 8-11. 
(1) Philip thought that the Disciples 

_ would be Satisfied with nothing less than a 
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Notwithstanding the rebuke, Jesus fol- 
lowed with the needed encouragement; as 
His own departure, Judas’ treachery, Peter’s 
denial and the scattering of all the Disci- 
ples (Matt. xxvi. 31), naturally filled them 
with gloom. His assurance of a Place in 
Heaven lifted the shadows. 


Verse 1.—“Ye believe in God”, etc. To 
their faith in God they were to add faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah and the Mediator. 
This may be regarded as an imperative, 
or as, an indicative. 


Verse 3.—“Prepare a place for you”, ete. 
Heaven, the Father’s house, is revealed as 
a home with manifold places of abode. 


The perplexity of Thomas arose from 
his inability to understand Jesus’ words, 
“And whither I go, ye know the way” 
(verse 4). These words implied their 
knowledge of the way. The Disciples knew 
Jesus, but they did not know Him as the 
way to the Father. Thomas, who always 
wanted facts and reasons, desired to know 
what is meant by the figurative expression 
“way”. 

Verse 6.—“I am the way”, etc. Jesus ex- 
plained “way” by “truth” and “life”. Jesus 
was the only Way to the Father, as He was 
the Revelation and Embodiment of God’s 
truth concerning the way of Salvation. He 
was the Life, the only restorer of the soul 
to union and communion with the Father. 
He was thus the way to the Father’s house, 
and to a place in it. 

These Special Instructions were devoted 
to giving the Disciples the right view of 
Jesus as the Messiah,the Way to the Father. 


Peter desired to follow Jesus immedi- 
ately; Thomas, to know whither He was 
going; Philip, to have an immediate vision 
of God. 

Verse 8—“Show us the Father”, etc. 
Philip had the mistaken notion that the 
only effective manifestation of God is in 
Visible Form; a view contradicted by all 
Old Testament History. 
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Visible Manifestation of the Father (ch. 
xiv. 8). 

(2) Jesus deemed the Request unreason- 
able, since He as the Messiah was the True 
Revelation of the Father, in Embodying 
His holiness and love and Revealing His 
Purpose of Redemption (ch. xiv. 9). 

(3) He appealed to Philip to Believe in 
the Oneness of the Son and the Father; 
His Words and Works from the Father 
proved the Son to be “the image of the 
invisible God” (ch. xiv. Io, IT). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


Philip was wrong in desiring a repetition 
of the outward displays that had been 
granted to Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 19-23) and 
Isaiah (Isa. vi. 5); and in failing to learn 
‘rom the words and works of Jesus that 
ile was the best revelation of God. See 
John 1. 18; Col. 1, 15; SHebwaea 

Verse 10.—“Believest thou not’, etc.? 
Faith—which laid hold of the Oneness of 
the Son and the Father in the work of Re- 
demption—could give the only true revela- 
tion of the Father. 


JI. The Departure of Jesus to the Father by His Sacrificial Death Assured the Fur- 
nishing of the Disciples for their Work in the Kingdom—with Divine Power, the Pres- 
ence of the Helper, and Jesus’ own Return and Mantfestations—Ch. xiv. 12-24. 


1. Because of His Departure to the 


Father, every Believer would be Endowed 
with Power to do the Works that He did, 
and even Greater Works.—Ch. xiv. 12-15. 


(1) These Greater Works were to be 
Wrought through Faith in Jesus as the Ex- 
alted Savior (ch. xiv. 12). 

(2) By His “Name”, and complying with 
the Condition laid down—everything sought 
for the Glory of God—they shall have Ac- 
cess in Prayer to the Father, and receive 
whatever they need (ch. xiv. 13-15). 


The limitation to their practical com- 
mand of Omnipotence is,—All for the glory 
of the Father through the Son. 


2. When Jesus should reach His Father’s 
House, He would Pray the Father, Who 
would send them another Helper, the Spirit 
of Truth, Who would Abide with them 
Forever.—Ch. xiv. 16, 17. 


(1) The Disciples were not to be left 
alone; Jesus would pray the Father for a 
Substitute Who would never leave them 
(ch. xiv. 16). 

(2) The First Mission of this Helper is 
the Revelation of the Truth; therefore the 
Unbelieving World could neither know nor 
receive Him, but they shall Know Him and 
He shall Abide with and in Them (ch. 
xiv. 17). 

3. Nor will Jesus leave His Faithful Dis- 
ciples Orphaned, but will Return and Mani- 
fest Himself to Them—Ch. xiv. 18-22. 

(1) In the Helper, His Agent, Jesus will 
Himself still be in effect Present With 


The Departure of Jesus to the Father 
was a necessity, as all their future endow- 
ments were conditioned upon the Accept- 
ance by the Father of Jesus’ Sacrificial 
Atonement. 

Verse 12—“The works that I do”, etc. 
This first Endowment was conditioned on 
faith in the crucified and exalted Jesus. It 
assured the accomplishment of the “greater 
works”, already foreshadowed in John i. 50. 

Verse 13.—‘Whatsoever . in my 
name”, etc. His “name” embraced His 
Character, His Messianic Mission and His 
Sacrificial Work. By prayer in that “name” 
they should gain access to the Father, the 
Source of Power in Redemption. 


The second Endowment, the gift of the 
Helper in Jesus’ place was likewise de- 
pendent on Jesus’ departure, and was 
equally important with the first. 

Verse 16.—“Another Comforter 
even the Spirit of Truth”, etc. “Com- 
forter” has lost its old sense of “strength- 
ener”, which originally made it a more ade- 
quate translation of the Greek “Paraclete”. 
The paraclete was one who ran to the res- 
cue and help of one who was in peril or 
difficulty. “Helper” better expresses the 
general work of the Spirit in cooperation 
with the Disciples in their Conflict with a 
hostile World. 

In the Helper, Who was one with Him 
and the Father, Jesus, Who knew their 
needs as no one else could, would be with 
them still, and manifest Himself to them 
as their Life and Inspiration. 
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them, Maintaining their Spiritual Life and 
Union with the Father (ch. xiv. 18-20). 

(2) He will be With them to Reward 
their Obedience and Fidelity by Special 
Displays of Divine Love (ch. xiv. 21, 22). 

(3) To the Inquiry of Judas (not Is- 
cariot), how He would Manifest Himself 
to Them and not to the World, Jesus de- 
clared that the Father would Love every 
one who met His Conditions, and that the 
Father and Son would make him Their 
Abiding-Place (ch. xiv. 23, 24). 


III. Jesus Concluded His Instruction, in 
unth Reasons for His Utterances and Silences, 


Ch. xiv. 25-31. 

1. While With the Disciples He had In- 
structed them as they Needed; but had left 
the remaining Truths for the Helper Whom 
the Father would send to Teach them.— 
liexiVaes, 20: 

The Holy Spirit would teach them all 
things, besides bringing to their Remem- 
brance what Jesus had Taught them. Their 
need of His Teaching was evident. Three 
times at least Jesus had given them the 
clearest revelation concerning His coming 
death; and yet this announcement of His 
Departure had taken them by surprise. See 
Matt. xvi. 21-23; xvii. 22, 23; xx. I7-I9. 


2. He left them His Peace with a Pro- 
phecy to Confirm Faith.—Ch. xiv. 27-29. 

(1) He left with them His Abiding 
Peace to keep their Hearts (ch. xiv. 22). 

(2) His Going to the Father should also 
be a Source of Joy instead of Sorrow; for 
in the Plan of Redemption the Father was 
“Greater” than He (ch. xiv. 28). 

His Going to the Father meant His ex- 
altation and the resumption of Divine 
Glory and Power. 

(3) All these things He had told them, 
that their Fulfilment might Confirm their 
Faith (ch. xiv. 29). 


3. Conscious at that moment of Satan’s 
Coming—perhaps in the approach of Judas 
and his band, Satan’s Agents—Jesus closed 
His Address, and proposed to Lead them 
out to the Mount of Olives.—Ch. xiv. 30, 31. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 21—“He that hath my command- 
ments”, etc. The condition on the fulfil- 
ment of which His manifestations depend- 
ed was, that they should have Jesus’ com- 
mandments and keep them. 

The inquiry of the other Judas, one of 
the faithful Disciples, led to Jesus’ state- 
ment of the way in which these manifesta- 
tions of Himself would be secured, through 
their being made the Abode of the Father 
and the Son. This indwelling through the 
Holy Spirit is illustrated in the Allegory 
of the Vine. 


the Upper Chamber at the Lord’s Supper, 
and then Led the Way on to Gethsemane.— 


In His final words Jesus explained to the 
Disciples why His instructions to them had 
been limited to certain subjects, and other 
subjects left for the Spirit of Truth to make 
known to them. 

Verse 25—“While yet abiding with you”, 
etc. While He was with them He had 
suited His instruction to their capacities 
and needs. They had proved to be slow to 
learn, their Jewish prejudices hindering at 
every step. The Holy Spirit would prove 
a more complete and effective Teacher. 

The First Mission of the Comforter is 
that of Revealer of the Truth; His Second 
Mission (see xvi. 7-11), the Conquest of 
the World. 


Jesus’ Going to the Father assured them 
of His Peace—unlike the World’s—and the 
Father’s Power. 

Verse 27.—“Let not your heart”, etc. His 
Benediction of Peace was needed, because 
of the troubles that awaited them. 

Verse 28.—“Because I go unto the 
Father”, etc. Even His announcement of 
His Departure ought to furnish encourage- 
ment. In His humiliation the Father was 
officially “greater” than He; since, when 
He entered the World, He “emptied” Him- 
self of the glory of the Godhead, and “took 
the form of a servant” to the Father (see 
Chaxviies s Phin. 7): 


Jesus’ quickened consciousness of the 
coming of Satan, “the Prince of this 
world”, brought His Instructions in the 
Upper Chamber to a close. Satan’s hour 
had come (see Luke iv. 13; xxii. 53). 
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(1) He paused in His Instructions, be- 
cause Satan’s Hour had Come, although 
Satan had “nothing in Him” (ch. xiv. 30). 

(2) He would go to His Death volun- 
tarily, in Love to the Father and in carry- 
ing out the Father’s Plan of Redemption 
(chy xtyn3r a): 

These First Instructions were abruptly 
broken off by the command to leave the 
Upper Chamber (verse 31 b). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 30.—‘He hath nothing in me”, etc. 
It was not because of anything in Himself, 
but for the sin of the world the burden of 
which was on Him as the Lamb of God. 


Verse 31 b—“Arise, let us go hence”. 
This was the command to start towards 
Sufficient 
elapsed for the return of Judas. 


Gethsemane. time had now 


TWENTIETH STuDY.—JEsus’ PROSPECTUS FOR THE SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE 
KinGpom :—Jesus EXPLAINED TO THE DISCIPLES—oN THE Way TO 
GETHSEMANE IN THE ALLEGORY OF THE VINE—THE NATURE OF 
THE GLORIOUS LIFE TO BE LIVED By His SuBJECTS IN THE KINGDOM 
UNDER THE DISPENSATION OF THE SPIRIT (NOT THAT OF POLITICAL 
RULERS AND MAGNATES LORDING IT OVER THE WORLD, BUT) THE SPIRIT- 
UAL LIFE OF CHRISTIAN BELIEVERS, IN VITAL UNION WITH THE 
FATHER AND THE SON, DEVOTED TO LOVING OBEDIENCE AND SERVICE IN 
SAVING THE WorLD; AND HE PorTRAYED THEIR DEADLY CONFLICT 
wiTH A HosTILE WoRLD, WHICH THEY WERE TO OVERCOME BY ADDING 
THEIR WITNESS FOR THE GOSPEL TO THAT OF THE HELPER, THE 
Spirit oF TRUTH.—Ch. xv. I-27. 


I. Jesus Explained—perhaps in the Valley of Kidron—the New Life of His Subjects 
in the Spiritual Kingdom after the Giving of the Holy Spirit and His own Return; 
Setting Forth some of the Results of the Governing Law.—Ch. xv. I-17. 


1. United, through Vital Union with the Father and the Son, for Productive Service 
(1) The Father, the Vine-dresser, would Remove all Hindrances to Perfect Union 


Ch. xv. 1. 1 am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 
Vine and 2. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away: and 
‘Branches every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit. 


3. Already ye are clean because of the word which I have spoken unto 
you. 
(2) The Branches by actively Abiding in Jesus, the Vine, would Bear Much Fruit 
4. Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch can not bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye. except ye abide in me. 
5. I am the vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing. 
6. If a man abide not in me, he is east forth as a branch, and is withered 
and they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
7. If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you. ; 
(3) The Branches, by Much Fruit, in Loving Obedience, would Glorify the Father 
8. Herein is for, was] my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; and 
so shall ye be my disciples [Many ancient authorities read, that ye bear much 
The Father fruit, and be my disciples]. 9. Even as the Father hath loved me, I also have 
Glorified loved you: abide ye in my love. Io. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and 
abide in his love. 
11. These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in you, and 
that your joy may be fulfilled. 
2. The Law and Force of the Life in the Kingdom would be, the Principle of Mutual 
Love, and the Power of Prayer given to them by Jesus 
(1) The Condition, Obedience to Jesus; the Fruit, Sharing the Father's Counsels 
12. This is my commandment, that ye love one another, even as I have 


Fruit- 
Bearing 


Prayer 


Love and loved you. 13. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
Obedience life for his friends. 14. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I com- 
mand you. 
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15. No longer do I call you servants [Gr. bondservants]; for the servant 


“Friends” 


[Gr. bondservant] knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called you 


friends; for all things that I heard from my Father I have made known 


unto you. 


(2) The New Service, based on Jesus’ Choice, maintained by Prayer to the Father 
16. Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that ye 


Perpetual 
Fruit 
in Love 


she:id go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide: that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you. 
17. These things I command you, that ye may love one another. 


II. Jesus Portrayed the Future of the Disciples, as His Representatives, in Deadly 
Conflict with a Hostile and Merciless World, over which they were to gain the Victory 
through the Co-Witnessing of the Helper—Ch. xv. 18-27. 

1. The World, ignorant and perverse, would Hate them as it Hated Jesus 

(1) The World’s Hatred, Proving them not of It, Classed them with their Lord 


18. If the world hateth you, ye know [or, know ye] that it hath hated 
19. If ye were of the world, the world would love 
its own: but because ye are not of the world, but I chose you out of the 


20. Remember the word that I said unto you, A servant [or, bondservant| 


If they persecuted me, they will also persecute 


Due to Ignorance of Jesus’ Mission, which His Words should have Removed 
21. But all these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake, be- 


22. If I had not come and spoken 


unto them, they had not had sin: but now they have no excuse for their sin. 


As Directed against Father and Son, His Divine Works Proved it Causeless 


24. If I had not done 


among them the works which none other did, they had not had sin: but now 


The 
World’s me before 7?t hated you. 
Hatred 
world, therefore the world hateth you. 
Persecu- is not greater than his lord. 
tion you; if they kept my word, they will keep yours also. 
(2) Hatred for His Name’s Sake, His Divine Career made Inexcusable 
Without cause they know not him that sent me. 
Excuse 
23. He that hateth me hateth my Father also. 
Fulfilling have they both seen and hated both me and my Father. 
Prophecy 


25. But this cometh to pass, that the word may be fulfilled that is written 


in their law, They hated me without a cause. 
2. Victory to be Won by the Agency of the Spirit of Truth, and their Witnessing 
26. But when the Comforter [or, Advocate; or, Helper. Gr. Paraclete] 
is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 


Double 
Witnessing 


ness of me: 


which proceedeth from [or, goeth forth from] the Father, he shall bear wit- 


27. And ye also bear witness [or, bear ye also witness], because ye have 
been with me from the beginning. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Twentieth Study is— 
Jesus’ Prospectus for the Spiritual Life 
of His Followers in the Kingdom.—He 
Explained to the Disciples—on the Way to 
Gethsemane, in the Allegory of the Vine— 
the Nature of the Glorious Life to be 
lived by His Subjects (not that of political 
or ecclesiastical rulers and magnates lord- 
ing it over the World, but) the Spiritual 
Life of Christian Believers, in Vital Union 
with the Father and the Son, Devoted to 
loving Obedience and Service; and He 
Portrayed their Deadly Conflict with a 
Hostile World, which they were to Over- 
come by adding their Witness to that of 

the Spirit of Truth—Ch. xv. 1-27. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.—John xv. I, 2. 

The Time—Probably towards midnight 
of the day before the Crucifixion, and after 
the departure from the Supper. 

The Place and Circumstances—On the 
way out to Gethsemane. From John xviii. 
1 it would appear that the Instructions and 
Prayer were completed before they had 
crossed the Kidron. Some think that the 
allegory was suggested while passing in 
front of the Temple with its great Golden 
Vine; others, that the thought came from 
the Vineyards in the Valley of the Kidron, 
where they saw pruning and burning. 

The Aim of Jesus in His First Instruc- 
tions had been to correct the inherited 
False Notions of the Disciples concerning 
His Kingdom, as an Earthly Empire with 
its places of power and leadership; and to 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
This Study naturally furnishes Two 
Toptes: 


(1) Jesus’ Explanation of the New Life 
in the Kingdom under the Dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit, considered in itself and its 
general features, with its Sources and 
Method, and its Principles and Results 
(ch. xv. I-17); 

(2) His Portrayal of the Life in the 
Kingdom, in the Future Relations of the 
Disciples to the Hostile World, in Conflict 
and Victory (ch. xv. 18-28). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


lead them to the true conception of it as 
a Spiritual Institution, controlled by the 


Father and drawing its power from 
Heaven. 

In the Second Address, or series of In- 
structions, Jesus unfolded to them the 


Spiritual and Divine character and aims 
of the Life in the Kingdom, after the com- 
ing of the Comforter on His Special Re- 
demptive Mission; and set forth the 
Relations of the Disciples, as persecuted yet 
victorious, to the Hostile World. 


I. In further Correction of the Wrong Notions of His Disciples, Jesus Explained to 
them the New Life of His Subjects in the Spiritual Kingdom, after the Special Mission 
of the Holy Spirit and His Own Return; Setting forth its Source, the Methods of its 
Promotion, its Inspiring Principle and Power, and Some of the Fruits of its Redemptive 


Purpose.—Ch. xv. I-17. 
1. The Disciples were to be bound to- 


gether in Organic Union, through Living 
Connection with Jesus, the Son Incarnate 
for the Life of the World; and were to be 
under the Control of the Father, for effic- 
ient Service in the Kingdom in furthering 


His Redemptive Purposes for the World.— 
Ch, xv. I-11. 

(1) The Father, the Vine-dresser and 
Owner of the Vineyard, had charge of the 
Vine and Branches, and would Remove all 
Hindrances to Perfect Union of the 
Branches with Jesus the Source of Life, 
and to Proper Fruitfulness (ch. xv. 1-3). 

The Father, Who Sent the Messiah and 
was founding the Kingdom, had Control 
of its activities; the Son simply carrying 
out His Will (ch. xv. 1). 

The Father’s dealing with the Branches, 
fruitless and fruitful, was that of the 
thorough-going Vinedresser, to promote 
Utmost Fruitfulness (xv. 2). 

Through the Word Jesus had spoken to 
them, the Body of Disciples had already 
been cleansed by the elimination of false 
elements (xv. 3). 


(2) Even the Cleansed Branches must 
Actively Continue their Connection with 
Jesus the Vine, as the only possible way 
to insure Fruitfulness (ch. xv. 4-7). 

_ The Glory of the Father, through their 
Fruitful Service, was the end _ sought. 
Abiding in the love of the Father and the 
Son through obedience to Jesus, was the 


Condition. ‘ 


It was made plain by Jesus that His 
Removal to Heaven would not impair the 
abiding union existing between Himself 
and the Disciples. In the allegory of the 
Vine and its Branches, He illustrated the 
nature of this Vital Union with Himself. 

Jesus is the True Vine, the Father the 
Vinedresser, the Disciples the Branches, 
the Results of their labors the Fruit. 

Verse 1.—“The true vine’, etc. In con- 
trast with Apostate Israel which God had 
planted as His Vine (see Psa. Ixxx. 9 seq.), 
but which had failed to realize His ideal, 
and was therefore being plucked up. The 
Father planted the true Vine “by sending 
Jesus and bringing to Him the disciples”. 

Verse 2—“He taketh it away”, etc. The 
Father, as the Proprietor of the Vineyard 
and the Vinedresser, decided what should 
be done with the branches (John vii. 16). 

Verse 3—“Already ye are clean”, etc. 
The Galileans who had only the faith of 
miracles had already been eliminated (ch. 
vi. 66); also the Jews who had only a 
half-faith (ch. xii. 34-38); and now Judas 
the traitor had just been thrust out from 
the little group. 


The command of Jesus indicated that the 
Maintenance of Living Union with Him 
was necessary to Success in the Work of 
the Kingdom. This Union is, like that of 
the vine to the branches, one involving a 
common life; but it was not like that, @ 
natural relationship that would take care 
of itself. Its maintenance called for active 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

Their Mutual Abiding was the indis- 
pensable Condition of any and all Fruit- 
bearing (xv. 4). 

Abiding in Jesus by Faith, they would 
be enabled to accomplish Great Things; 
severed from Him by Unbelief they would 
be powerless for Service in the Kingdom 
(exv05.,0)., 

The Secret of their Power lay in the 
fact, that their abiding in Jesus and His 
words abiding in them gave them access 
in Prayer to the Father, the Source of 
Power (xv. 7). 

(3) It was in the Plan of the Life in the 
Kingdom that the Disciples should Glorify 
the Father and Approve their Discipleship, 
by accomplishing much in the way of 
Obedience and Service (ch. xv. 8-11). 

Perfect Joy through devoted Love and 
complete Obedience was the End sought. 


2. Jesus taught the Disciples that, thus 
United to Him, they would find the Law 
and Force of the Life in the Kingdom,— 
the one in the Principle of Mutual Love, 
and the other in the Power of Prayer, 
given to them as His Chosen Friends and 
Agents.—Ch. xv. 12-17. 

(1) The Condition of His Friendship 
was Obedience to the “New Command- 
ment” based on His Sacrificial Death for 
them; the Fruit of it, Sharing with Him 
the Father’s Counsels (ch. xv. 12-15). 

His Commandment called for Reciprocal 
Love, by which they would become His 
Friends (xv. 12-14). 

As His Friends, He had already made 
them Sharers of the Father’s Counsels 
(xv. 15): 


(2) The Service of the New Life in the 
Kingdom, to which they were called, had 
its basis in Jesus’ Choice of them to be the 
Founders of His Kingdom, and was to be 
maintained through Prayer to the Father 
(ch.exy.16, 17). 

Jesus urged them to bear in mind their 
Dependence on Him Who had Chosen 
them to this high Service (xv. 16). 

His Purpose in these Commands was to 
Perfect their Love to One Another, so 
essential to Life in the Kingdom (xv. 17). 

Reciprocal Love is again emphasized. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
faith on their part, and for abounding 
grace on the part of Jesus. 

Verse 5—“Apart from me ye can do 
nothing”. The Life in the Kingdom was 
for service to the utmost. Severed from 
Him all service would be impossible. 

Verse 7—‘If ye abide”, etc. Through 
union with Him and obedience to His 
teachings, the way to Power for Service 
would be opened to them. 

Verse 8—“Herein is my Father glori- 
fied”, etc. In accomplishing much in the 
Service, they would both Glorify the 
Father and accredit their own Discipleship. 
10.—‘“If ye keep my command- 
ments”, etc. On condition of loving Jesus 
and keeping His Commandments, they 
should abide in His Love, even as He in 
the Father’s Love. 


Verse 


Turning at this point from figurative to 
plain language, Jesus set before His Disci- 
ples the Principle that was to Control them 
in the Service to which they were called, 
and the Source of that Power by which 
they were to accomplish the Great Things 
for the Glory of the Father. 


Verse 14—“This is my commandment”, 
etc. This reciprocal love was the principle 
that should control their Life. Already 
given and emphasized by their quarrel at 
the Supper (ch. xiii. 34), it is here re- 
peated. Through obedience to it they were 
to become His “Friends”. 

Verse 15.—“I have called you friends”, 
etc. It was because of this friendship that 
He had given them the full Revelation of 
the Father’s Purpose in sending Him as the 
Messiah. 


The Disciples needed to be taught that 
their relationship to Jesus, as founders and 
agents in His Kingdom, was not one which 
had been brought about by themselves, but 
one for which He had selected and ap- 
pointed them. 

Verse 16.—“That ye should go and bear 
fruit”, etc. Such fruit, whether temporary 
or permanent, they could only bring forth 
by keeping this in mind, and having re- 
course to the Source of Power, the condi- 
tion of access to which was Obedience to 
Jesus’ Commandments. 
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II. After Explaining the New Life in its General Features, Jesus proceeded to Por- 
tray, for the Guidance of His Disciples, their Future a His Representatives in the Hos- 
tile World, in Deadly Conflict with it but assured of Victory over it through the Co- 
Witnessing of the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth—Ch. xv. 18-27. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
1. The World, ignorant and perverse, 
would Hate the it Hated 
Jesus, and just because of their being 
identified with Him in His Work of Re- 
demption; which Hatred would redound to 


Disciples as 


their Honor.—Ch. xv. 18-25. 

(1) It would Prove that they were Not 
of the World, and so were to be classed 
with their Lord (ch. xv. 18-20). 

They were but sharing it with their Lord, 
and for the very reason that He had lifted 
them out of the World (xv. 18, 19). 

They should take courage in remember- 
ing that their Persecution placed them (as 
He had taught them in the Sermon on the 
Mount) in the same class with Prophets 
and Martyrs and Himself (xv. 20). 


(2) Moreover, the Hatred was for His 
Name’s sake, because of what He was and 
was doing in carrying out His Mission of 
Redemption (ch. xv. 21-25). 

In all this Persecution for His Name’s 
Sake, the Words spoken by Jesus had left 
the World without excuse (xv. 21, 22). 

Their Hatred was the more inexcusable 
because of the Divine and Supernatural 
Works by which (in fulfilment of Proph- 
ecy) the Father had accredited the Mission 
of Jesus as the Messiah (xv. 23-25). 

They had heard His Teachings and been 
compelled to admit the fact of the Signs. 


2. Jesus assured the Disciples that, not- 
withstanding this Deadly Hatred of the 
World, they should win the Victory over 
it, by the Agency of the Comforter and 
their own Testimony as Eye-Witnesses of 
the Facts from the beginning—Ch. xv. 
26,427. 

(1) He pointed them to the Coming of 
the Comforter, as the Spirit of Truth (at 
Pentecost and in the New Dispensation), 
as the Witness to Jesus (xv. 26). 

(2) To the Spirit’s Witness, they should 
add their own Testimony, as that of origi- 
nal Eye-Witnesses (xv. 27). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

It was important that Jesus should un- 
fold to the Disciples the Spiritual Nature 
of the New Life that was before them in 
the Dispensation of the Spirit; it was no 
less important that they should be taught 
what awaited them in that Dispensation in 
the midst of a World of Enmity. 

Verse 18—‘“It hath hated me before it 
hated you”, etc. When the hatred raged 
against them, they must remember that the 
world hated Him before it hated them, and 
hated them because He had chosen them 
to their place of honor in the Kingdom. 

Verse 20—‘Remember the word”, etc. 
Jesus reminds them of what He had before 
said (ch. xiii. 16), and had used in its 
original sense in Matt. x. 24. They must 
not expect better treatment than their Lord 
received. 


Verse 22—“If I had not come and 
spoken unto them”, etc. The world’s hatred 
was not due to any fault of the Disciples 
but to its ignorance, which was inexcusable, 
since the teachings of Jesus would have re- 
moved the ignorance but for their per- 
verseness, 

Verse 24.—“Hated both me and my 
Father”, etc. The hatred was directed 
against both Father and Son, and emanated 
from hostility to the Plan of Redemption in 
which Jesus had been set before them as 
the Lamb of God, sent by the Father to 
atone for the sin of the world. 


This Note of coming Victory prepared 
the way for the Third Series of Instruc- 
tions, in which Jesus was to set forth the 
Divine Provision to be placed at their dis- 
posal for the Conquest of the World. 


Verse 26—‘He shall bear witness of me”, 
As the Spirit of Truth, the First Ministry 
of the Spirit would be that of witnessing to 
the Truth concerning Jesus and the Way 
of Salvation through His Sacrifice. His 
witness should be Effective for Salvation. 

Verse 27—“And ye also bear witness”, 
etc. Their testimony to what they had — 
seen and heard would, through the Spirit, © 
be competent and conclusive proof. hs 
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Messiah’s Genealogies in Matthew and Luke 


ProFEssor WILLIAM G. MoorEHvEAD, D.D., LL.D., XEntrA«, O. 


Students of Scripture know full well that 
the genealogies of our Lord as recorded by 
Matthew (i. 1-7) and by Luke (iii. 3-38) 
present some very serious difficulties. In 
the two tables given by the Evangelists 
there are not only apparent discrepancies 
but what seem to be flat contradictions. 
The difficulties have been recognized by 
Christian scholars from the earliest times, 
almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era. In the third century Africanus, a 
very able man, offered an explanation of 
the variant tables that held undisputed su- 
premacy for more than a thousand years. 
The problems connected with these geneal- 
ogies are by no means of recent discovery, 
nor are many of the solutions offered any 
improvement on what devout and believing 
men submitted to their fellow believers 
centuries ago. Not all the wisdom nor the 
critical acumen of the race is concentrated 
in our day and age. The aim of the pres- 
ent writing is not to attempt an explanation 
of the differences between the genealogical 
tables of the two Gospels, but mainly to 
remove, if possible, one or two apparent 
contradictions, and to show that Mary the 
mother of Jesus was of the house of David 
no less than was her husband Joseph. 

Matthew’s genealogy descends from 
Abraham to Jesus in accordance with his 
main purpose; the promises and coven- 
ants made with Abraham and David must 
find accomplishment in Prince Messiah. 
Luke’s ascends from Jesus to Adam, thus 
linking the Savior with the whole race. 
Significant is Luke’s last word in his pedi- 
gree, “Adam which was the son of God”. 
He knows nothing of the hypothesis that 
derives our race from the brutes which 
perish. Some of us are still old-fashioned 
enough to prefer a creative and divine ori- 
gin to one evolved from the catarrhine 
monkey. Dr. A. A. Hodge once opened an 
address with this sharp contrast: “Skep- 
tical science first exalts man above all 
things, but at length debases him to the 
level of the beast. Christianity first hu- 
miliates man, but only to exalt him at 


length to glory”. 


From Abraham to David the two lists 
correspond both as to the number of the 
generations and the names of fathers and 
sons. But from David to Joseph the two 
part company, each traces a distinct line 
of descent, nor do these touch save appar- 
ently in Shealtiel and Zerubbabel. The 
differences between them are formidable. 

First, as to the number of generations 
between David and Joseph; Matthew has 
27 while Luke has 42. 

Next, as to the succession from David 
two branches are followed. Matthew 
traces the royal line, David, Solomon, Re- 
hoboam, etc. Luke follows another, that 
of Nathan, a son of David (1 Chron. iii. 5), 
but nowhere is there the promise of the 
throne to the descendants of Nathan. 

Moreover, Matthew says Joseph was the 
son of Jacob, Luke that he was the son of 
Heli. 

Furthermore, between Joram and Uzziah 
(ver. 8) Matthew omits three kings, name- 
ly, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah. It is 
hardly a sufficient explanation of these 
omissions to say that he did it in order to 
bring the number within the limit of four- 
teen (ver. 17); other kings as readily as 
these might have been thrown out of the 
list. It is far more likely that these were 
rejected because they were the immediate 
descendants of the wicked Queen Athaliah, 
who was the daughter of two of the worst 
rulers Israel ever had, Ahab and Jezebel. 
God’s Spirit exhibits His resentment at the 
grafting of that idolatrous stock upon the 
house of David by refusing to admit into 
the Lord’s genealogy the names of Atha- 
liah’s descendants for three generations; 
thus “visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations of them that hate me”. 

Another omission occurs in Matthew at 
verse II, namely, Jehoiakim, son of Josiah 
and father of Jehoiakin, or Jechoniah. It 
is not difficult to assign reasons for the 
omission of his name. It was Jehoiakim 
who cut in pieces with his penknife the roll 
of Jeremiah and who burned the pieces in 
the brazier at his feet (Jer. xxxvi.) ; who 
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relentlessly pursued and murdered the 
prophet Urijah who had denounced him 
(Jer. xxvi. 20-24); and who sought to 
slay Jeremiah himself and his scribe Bar- 
uch. His wickedness is the more heinous 
because done in defiance of the teaching 
and example of his godly father, king 
Josiah. Accordingly, he was to be cast 
forth from the gates of Jerusalem and to 
have the burial of an ass (Jer. xxii. 19). 
No wonder his name is refused a place in 
Messiah’s genealogy! 

The omissions in Matthew’s list may ac- 
count in part for the limited number of 
generations between David and Joseph, as 
compared with Luke. Besides, there is the 
well-known fact that in one line of descent 
the increase is far more rapid than in an- 
other. It is possible thus to explain the 
divergence between the two tables touching 
the number of generations in the period 
mentioned. 

There remains the far more serious and 
difficult problem as to the names. With 
perhaps two exceptions, as already noted, 
the lists are as wide apart as they well can 
be. Now, if both trace the lineage of Jos- 
eph, how can these differences be adjusted 
and harmonized? 

It is attempted thus: Luke gives the nat- 
ural, actual descent of Joseph from David, 
while Matthew gives his royal-regal de- 
scent, thus furnishing a right and title to 
the throne of David. 

There are two conclusive facts against 
this view: 

(1) Matthew’s verb “begat” in the case 
of each generation from David to Joseph 
forbids it. “Begat” emphasizes throughout 
the entire table the descent of each son 
from his father; it denotes birth-relation, 
not a merely legal or adoptive connection. 
If this verb is to have its full, its legiti- 
mate significance, it settles the question as 
to Joseph’s relation to the house of David; 
he is a literal flesh-and-blood descendant 
in the royal line of king David. 

(2) There is no promise that a descend- 
ant of Nathan should ever come to the 
throne of David. The promise is confined 
exclusively to the line of Solomon. If 
therefore Luke’s genealogy is that of Joseph 
through Dayid’s son Nathan, how Jesus 
can at all reach David’s throne seems an 
insolvable problem. A levirate marriage 


between the two families of Jacob and Heli 
is adduced to explain the discrepancy; but 
the term “begat” in Matthew confines Jos- 
eph’s lineage to the royal line. Hence Mat- 
thew is careful not to use this term to de- 
scribe the relation of Joseph to Jesus; he 
does not say, because he can not say, “and 
Joseph begat Jesus”—that would be abso- 
lutely and fatally false. 

He utters exact truth by saying, “And 
Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christiz 

It seems certain that Joseph belongs to 
the royal line of David, and that he has a 
birthright claim to the throne. If this be 
so, whose genealogy does Luke trace? 
Joseph’s also? The words “Joseph son of 
Heli” appear to affirm it. It is possible 
that centuries before the appearing of the 
Son of Man the two lines of Solomon and 
Nathan joined each other, as we may per- 
haps infer from the names of Shealtiel and 
Zerubbabel being introduced into both 
tables (Matt. i. 12, 13; Luke iii. 27). Or 
the two may have coalesced by levirate 
marriage between the houses of Jacob and 
Heli. This last was the opinion held by 
many of the fathers, and it is still held by 
some. 

But, granting this, our troubles are by no 
means ended. A far greater difficulty con- 
fronts us. It is this: If the two genealo- 
gies are exclusively Joseph’s, then in what 
sense is Jesus the son of David and the 
heir to David’s throne? 

Our Lord Himself recognized the import 
of His Davidic lineage when He addressed 
to the Pharisees the searching question: 
“What think ye of Christ? Whose son is 
he?” (Matt. xxii. 41-45). Had there been 
a flaw in His lineage; had His claims to 
Davidic descent been open to suspicion, 
His question would have put a weapon into 
the hands of His foes. But He did not 
hesitate to ask it. He knew full well what 
answer they must make, Messiah must be 
David’s son. By “son” they meant a genu- 
ine, flesh-and-blood descendant of Israel’s 
great king. 

There is convincing Scripture for the 
view. In the royal promise made to David 
(2 Sam. vii. 12-16; 1 Chron. xvii. 11-14), 
a son was to be born to David whose great- 
ness should surpass that of all kings, whose 
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throne should last as long as the sun. Ps. 
Pcxxixe 3, 4, 16-21 34-37, and Ps) exscnt 
II, attest that this promised Son shall be 
“the fruit of kés body’; and the attesta- 
tion is certified by the oath of God. Peter 
on the day of Pentecost affirms that the 
promise and the oath are fulfilled in Jesus 
of Nazareth, who is “the fruit of his loins, 
and who is:set upon his throne” (Acts ii. 
30, 31). Paul likewise affirms that Jesus 
was born of “the seed of David according 
to the flesh” (Acts xiii. 23; Rom. i. 3). 
On any fair principle of interpretation 
these texts put it beyond doubt that Mes- 
siah must be a literal blood-descendant of 
David. No other, it seems to us, will sat- 
isfy these explicit terms. Jesus Christ Him- 
self, among the last words He spoke to 
men, settled forever His Davidic lineage: 
“T am the root and the offspring of David, 
the bright, the morning star” (Rev. xxii. 
Power wisa- Xi.) 1, 2°) Jere xKill. 5) se Oution 
the root of the old, decayed but not dead, 
tree of David, a Branch, a living Shoot 
should spring—the new David who would 
make good every Messianic prophecy; and 
the Lord Jesus declares He is Himself that 
Root and Scion. He came forth from that 
root, not by a mere legal or adoptive tie, 
but by actual growth from it. So the term 
offspring denotes a bona fide descendant 
of David. Joseph, Mary’s husband, was 
not Jesus’ father save in the adoptive sense. 
Hence this relation can not fulfil the ex- 
press terms of Messiah’s Davidic sonship. 
Furthermore, had Joseph been His 
father according to the flesh, Christ could 
not have reached David’s throne through 
him; God’s word barred the way to it 
through his line. In Jer. xxii. 30, we read, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Write this man 
childless, a man that shall not prosper in 
his days: for no man of his seed shall 
prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruling any more in Judah”. This sen- 
tence was pronounced against Jechoniah, 
son of Jehoiakim, the king of Judah. And 
he never did have a son who ruled from 


David’s throne. He was deposed, and 
Zedekiah, his successor, was his uncle 
(2 Kings xxiv. 17; Jer. xxxvii. 1). Yet 


Jechoniah had children, at least a son, 
Shealtiel, whom Matthew places in the 
royal line of descent. Joseph was Jecho- 
niah’s descendant; against him and his son 


stood this barrier. 

Here, then, are two counts against the 
Joseph relation: 

(1) A legal father can not secure for 
Messiah true Davidic sonship, for He must 
be “the fruit of David’s loins”. 

(2) Even if Joseph was His natural 
father, Jesus’ way to David’s throne is 
closed and barred by the Lord’s word, and 
“scripture can not be broken”. For king 
Coniah was the royal descendant of David, 
and Joseph, Mary’s husband, belonged to 
his line, was his son by some twelve re- 
moves. It appears, therefore, that Joseph’s 
genealogy alone does not satisfy all the 
Messianic claims. 

Was Mary of the house of David? We 
have no express statement that she was. 
But we have what is equivalent to it. The 
angel Gabriel said to the Virgin, concern- 
ing the Son she was to bear, “And the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David” (Luke i. 32). Mark, 
he does not say “the throne of David”, 
but “the throne of his father David”. The 
angel knew perfectly well that the Lord 
Jesus was to have no mortal father (Luke 
i. 35); yet he affirms most positively that 
David is His father. How? Through His 
mother, and no otherwise. He is David's 
lineal descendant through Mary. This is 
confirmed by Luke’s parenthetical phrase, 
“being son (as was supposed) (of) Joseph” 
(iii. 23). The Greek article tou (of the), 
found connected with every name in Luke’s 
list from Heli to Adam, is omitted before 
Joseph’s name. It is the only omission in 
the entire table of 76 names. This remark- 
able fact indicates two things: 

First, Joseph was not Jesus’ real father, 
nor does He derive His Davidic Sonship 
through that source; 

Second, this is not Joseph’s genealogy. 
It is Mary’s, through Heli her father up 
to Nathan David’s son. But a female 
could not be inscribed in a Jewish register. 
When married to Joseph Mary’s husband 
would necessarily take her place in the list. 
Hence Luke rightly says, “Joseph of Heli”, 
i. e., Heli’s son by law. 

It is sometimes argued that since Eliza- 
beth, Mary’s kinswoman, was of the daugh- 
ters of Aaron, the Virgin must have per- 
tained to the tribe of Levi. Not neces- 
sarily. Priests could marry into any tribe 
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of Israel, and often did. The wife of the 
first high priest, Aaron, was of Judah (Ex. 
vi. 23). Jehoshebeath, wife of Jehoida the 
high priest, was the daughter of king Je- 
horam, of David’s family (2 Chron. xxii. 
11). One of Elizabeth’s parents may well 
have been of Judah, which would make her 
Mary’s kinswoman. 

The case stands thus: Jesus is David's 
son according to the flesh through Mary, 
Heli, and Nathan. But this fact gives Him 
no legal title to the throne. If He is Jos- 
eph’s natural son, then Jer. xxii. 30 stands 
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between Him and the throne. 

The solution of these difficulties is mar- 
riage. God directs Joseph to receive the 
Virgin as his wife, and thus the way of 
Messiah to the throne is cleared of every 
obstacle. f 

Two genealogies are indispensable: the 
one to show that Jesus is David’s Son and 
Heir; the other that He is the Son of a 
Hebrew Virgin. 

(See John Wilkinson’s “Israel My Glory” 
for a full and helpful discussion of the 
Two Genealogies. ) 
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Deague Wotes and Points 


A Word Concerning “The Bible Institute’ at Los Angeles 


In our March issue attention was called 
to the announcement that the work of the 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles would be 
inaugurated March 10, 1908, “in the splen- 
didly equipped quarters located at 260-264 
South Main street, Los Angeles’; and it 
was stated that the purpose of the Insti- 
tute would be “the training of men and 
women for practical Christian work in any 
field of Christian Service”. 

The Institute has opened with a strong 


Resignation of Professor Beecher 


The many friends of Auburn Theological 
Seminary have been saddened by the an- 
nouncement of the resignation, by Professor 
Willis J. Beecher, of his professorship of 
Hebrew and Old Testament, to which he 
has given practically his whole life. There 
is a larger public, however, that is to be 
congratulated; since Professor Beecher is 
to devote himself to the completion of the 
Biblical work that has long been accumulat- 
ing on his hands, and that is of vital inter- 
est and importance to the Church of Christ. 

We are permitted to add that we are an- 
ticipating his valuable assistance in the 
treatment of the International Lessons for 
the second half of 1908. These Lessons, 
drawn from the Old Testament, are to be 
taken up in the July number of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, and presented in their 
Literary and Historical Settings. 


Directorate and Faculty, and has the prom- 
ise of great usefulness. We commend to 
the various Branches of the Bible League 
of North America the “Program of the 
Institute” as indicating what might be done 
in this way by other Branches. 

The Branch League of Southern Cali- 
fornia and The Bible Institute are cor- 
dially cooperating in the work in Los 
Angeles, and are mutually benefitting each 
other. 


Call for Pidaieounl Subscribers 

We are endeavoring to increase the list 
of subscribers to “The Bible Student and 
Teacher”. There are now recorded on our 
Subscription List nearly 6,000 names, and 
a few thousands more will put the maga- 
zine on a self-supporting basis. Will you 
not aid us in the effort to secure them? 

We desire to express our appreciation of 
the helpfulness shown by many of our sub- 
scribers in extending the circulation and 
influence of the Magazine. 

As the movement is dependent for its 
extension upon the efforts of those inter- 
ested, would it not be possible for you to 
enlist the interest and secure for us two 
or more subscribers during the present 
year; and will you not send us the names 
of a few of your acquaintances who you 
feel sure would be interested in this work? 


i 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


It seems to be the current notion 
that in the world 
of thought—as in 
the physical world 
of the old philos- 
ophers—everything is in a state of 
flux. There is no truth, but merely 
opinion; and one man’s opinion is 
worth just as much as another’s. So 
the assertion is often heard, ‘There 
are always two sides to every ques- 
tion”. Many years ago, Dr. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, of the “Sunday 
School Times”, published an editorial 
(since embodied in his book ‘*Prac- 
tical Paradoxes”) entitled “Not Two 
Sides to every Question”. Here is 
what he said at the opening, and the 
words are very wise words: 

“A popular notion that is as per- 
nicious as it is common, is that there 
are two sides to every question, and 
that a person ought always to hear 
both sides, or to stop and consider 
Loth sides, before making up his mind 
as to the merits of the particular point 
in question. There is many a ques- 
tion which has but one side to it, first, 
cr last, or at any time; and he who 
does not see, at the outset, that a 
wholly one-sided question which is 
brought before him is unworthy of 
examining before its answering, 
makes a mistake which is likely to 
‘hold him back from prompt and cour- 

(Vol. viii—28) 


Not Always 
Two Sides 


ageous action in an emergency, and 
which may even prove his ruin”, 
It.is very fortunate for poor, weak 
liumanity, that God has not placed us 
in such a world as this false notion 
would imply. There are some ques- 
tions, the one answer to which is so 
self-evident, that one cannot afford 
to spend a single moment in consid- 
ering them. When John Stuart Mill 
proceeds to argue—starting cut from 
his false theory of experientialism— 
that there possibly may be a world in 
which two and two make five, one is 
a fool to spend even a second of time 
over his assertion. When some other 
man insists upon it that, in addition 
to length, breadth and thickness, there 
may be a fourth dimension, or even 
mn dimensions, in material things, the 
prudent practical man will not give 
much time to his fine theorizing. 
Passing on from necessary truth to 
contingent truth where, as in ordi- 
nary experience, we have to deal with 
probabilities, even where there can be 
said to be two sides, one commonly so 
over-balances the other that a decis- 
ion can be reached without wasting 
any time. It is true that man can 
make questions. For example: a 
man shipwrecked at sea, and with 
only a single plank between him and 
death, might stop to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of his being able to cling to 
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that plank until rescued, and so let the 
plank slip away; but that would hard- 
ly be considered the part of good 
common sense. 

In the case of questions that in- 
volve great vital, practical interests, 
men—even the common people—are 
removed as far as possible from the 
necessity of extended discussion of 
any secondary side of such questions. 
This is the case with the fundamental 
moral issues of life; the grounds for 
their decision are close at hand. 
Touching the existence of God, Paul’s 
teaching is abundantly clear and 
sound, that God’s revelation of Him- 
self in Nature (Romans i. 20) 
leaves one “without excuse” for con- 
tinuing to sin against God. And 
when it comes to the matter of giving 
heed to God and His revelation, the 
voice of reason and conscience within 
us affirms, as Dr. Chalmers said, that 
if there-be even a whisper of the ex- 
istence of a God, our Maker, Ruler 
and Judge, we should immediately 
seek Him and take refuge in Him, 
without any more hesitation than the 
shipwrecked man shows in seizing 
and retaining his hold on the plank in 
mid ocean that is the only thing be- 
tween him and death. 

So there are seldom if ever “two 
sides”, in the sense implied in the 
false view, in cases involving vital in- 
terests; and even when there are two 
sides, it is oftenest the case that only 
cne of them deserves a moment’s con- 
sideration. As Paul again teaches 
(Romans x. 6-10), the salvation of 
God is not something which He has 
placed afar off, beyond the reach of 
any but the wise and learned, and 
made difficult of attainment, but just 
the contrary. While the world is so 
made that to live safely in it one 
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needs to make the best use of his rea- 
son, God has not made human life 
chiefly a rational struggle to solve in- 
soluble problems. He has added to 
the wide sweep of intuition the better 
revelation of the Word. 


* **F *K KK K K * 


The adoption by the Episcopal 


Church in _ this 

“The Open country of Canon 
Pulpit:” 19, the so-called 
“Open Pulpit” 


law, is naturally developing more or 
less antagonism between the different 
clements in that body. The Canon is 
simply a permission for rectors to in- 
vite Christian men, not ministers of 
the Episcopal Church, to their pulpits. 
The Romanizing element in the 
Church is taking the matter seriously, 
regarding it as an abandonment of the 
dectrine of “Apostolic Succession” ; 
which of course it is not, since it does 
not recognize the ordination of men 
so invited to speak in the Episcopal 
pulpits. 

The rector of one Episcopal 
Church in Philadeiphia and three of 
his assistants—we have since seen the 
number increased to seven—announc- 
ed on May 3, 1908, their abandon- 
ment of the Episcopal ministry to 
seek entrance into the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

On the other hand, Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts, in his annual 
address before the Diocesan Conven- 
tion at Trinity Church, Boston, May 
20, strongly endorsed the Canon. He 
said, in part: 

“T believe that it is to the edification of 
our people that there should be such oppor- 
tunities as the canon offers; and I believe 
that, so far as our people give any consid- 


eration to the subject at all, a great ma- 
jority of them welcome the thought that 
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now and again we should have the inspira- 
tion or information which may come from 
some Christian men, who are also God’s 
prophets or leaders in Christian, social, 
ethical or spiritual movements”. 


It is gratifying, in connection with 
the death of Dr. Morgan Dix—who 
began his career with somewhat high 
church ideas—to recall the time when 
the venerable and beloved Rector of 
Trinity Church broke his ecclesiasti- 
cal precedents and opened Trinity pul- 
pit to a Presbyterian layman and a 
Scotch missionary patriarch, who 
were in attendance on the great 
Ecumenical Conference of Missions 
then in session in New York City. 
The way seems now to be fairly open 
for the Christian recognition of 
“prophets of God” who, though not 
in the Episcopal fold, are accredited by 
God’s approval of their work as be- 
longing to the one Holy Catholic 
Church, 


* x * * Ox * OF 


The old questions are always turn- 
ing up: Is it wrong to dance, or to 
play cards, or to 
go to the theater? 
What should be 
the attitude of 
Churches and Christians towards so- 
called questionable worldly amuse- 
ments? The recent sale of a copy of 
William Prynne’s “Histrio Mastix’, 
or the Actors’ Scourge, reported from 
London, recalls to mind a curious 
piece of history belonging to an age 
when criticizing such amusements 
easily became a very serious business. 
In the first half of the seventeenth 
century, when Charles I. was on the 
throne of England, William Prynne, 
a jurist, and an English Puritan con- 
troversialist, in his book with that 


The Amusement 
Question 


Notes Editorial and Critical 
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title took occasion to denounce theat- 
rical plays as “sinful, heathenish, 
lewde, and ungodly spectacles”. As 
it happened the Queen of the time, 
Charles I.’s Henrietta, had herself 
just been taking part in private theat- 
ricals, and Prynne’s words were taken 
as a reflection on the Queen. So poor 
Prynne was dragged into the courts, 
tried and sentenced to pay a large fine 
and lose his ears,— which sentence 
was duly executed. Such criticism 
was a decidedly serious business in 
those days. May it not become so 
again ? 
In this age of self-indulgence, when 
a great many people, in trying to be- 
long to the Church and at the same 
time to secure all the possible perquis- 
ites of this world, are making the sec- 
ular life a play and the religious life 
a sham, is this not likely to become 
one of the burning questions in the 
near future? The Churches are find- 
ing the question forced upon them. 
The Presbyterians, for example, 
find it constantly coming to the front. 
They have left it mainly to the indi- 
vidual conscience, confirmed by re- 
peated warnings. 


Individual So long as_ both 
Decision their _ theoretical 
and practical creeds 


read, “Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever”, that 
worked well; but when the practical 
creed became, in sympathy with the 
worldly view, “Man’s chief end is to 
have a good time and a long vaca- 
tion’”’, it ceased to work. So the bars 
are down, and there is no one to put 
them up; i. e., church discipline is ex- 
tinct. 

The original Methodists, under 
stress of the Wesleyan faith, that the 
Church is made up of regenerated 
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people seeking the 
Church salvation of the 
Prohibition world as_ their 
main business, 


placed an absolute ban upon partici- 
pation in all questionable amusements 
—and some think upon some that are 
not questionable—and embodied the 
prohibition in their “Discipline”. 
That worked well so long as the old 
faith and Gospel zeal held sway; but 
in this day when the preacher in the 
fashionable church complains that 
many of his church members in good 
and regular standing are more likely 
to be found in the Theater than in the 
Prayer Meeting, it is fast becoming a 
burning question, What shall the 
General Conference do with the “Dis- 
cipline” ? 

Both methods having failed, where 
is the solution to be found? We ven- 
ture to suggest that there is just one 
way out of the trouble, and that is by 
a return to the old faith that demands 
a regenerate life in the churches, 
makes the Great Commission the chief 
business for the Christian in this 
world, and rouses him to complete ab- 
sorption in it. Life will then cease to 
be a play, and the play of life pretty 
nearly a negligible matter. 

Of course, such a solution can be 
brought about only by a spiritual rev- 
olution wrought by the Holy Ghost in 
answer to a mighty appeal to God in 
prayer. If neglected may not the 
hatred of the world be again so roused 
as to make it as dangerous a thing 
for an earnest Christian to criticize 
the theater, or race-track gambling, or 
bridge whist, as it was for Prynne in 
his day to write “Histrio Mastix’? 
Imagine the unfortunate man whose 
conscience compels him to speak out, 
haled before the judges, and con- 
demned to pay a fine and to have his 
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ears cropped in the good old-fash- 
ioned way! Or imagine a like 
fate befalling the more unfortunate 
preacher who may be pushed into the 
gap for the defense of the endangered 
“Discipline”! Unlikelier things. have 
occurred. 


* KK KK Ke ee 


The writer was once Chaplain of a 
State Legislature, 
and therefore has 
some appreciation 
of the exigencies 
of a situation where even the approach 
to reverence and devotion is usually 
wanting. But even with that experi- 
ence it requires no slight use of im- 
agination to take in that up-to-date 
prayer, said to have been addressed 
the other day, by the Chaplain, to the 
enlightened [Illinois Legislature, ‘in 
booming Speaker Cannon for the 
Presidency: “O Lord, we pray for 
the success of our own favorite son, 
‘Uncle Joe’” ! That almost takes 
one’s breath away! 


Up-to-Date 
Praying 


Perhaps the personal experience, | 
just referred to—which was in staid 
New England in the war days—may 
not furnish a quite legitimate premise 
from which to draw conclusions 
touching the conduct of the man in 
the Capitol at Springfield, Ilinois. 
Indeed, we have reason to believe that 
a change has since come over the 
spirit of their dreams—or rather, their 
prayers—in New England! Not long 
ago a Methodist preacher, in filling— 
perhaps more than filling—the vacant 
pulpit of a Congregational Church in 
Vermont, is reported to have prayed: 
“O Lord, send to this Church a new 
pastor who shall be just the man for 
them; not an old style man, an old 
fogy, Lord, but a new-style man with 
all the modern improvements” ! 


— 
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Speaking seriously, while there 
seems to be sound 

Serious reasons for the 
Prayer more familiar tone 


that modern cus- 
tom permits and even requires in 
prayer, it certainly ought to be suf- 
fused with the Christian and Biblical 
spirit. On this point a contemporary 
secular journalist says justly: 


It is purely a matter of taste, and taste 
is a direct product of custom. Given sin- 
cerity and essential humility, there is no 
reason why the language of prayer should 
be strictly conformed to the stately sim- 
plicity, the perfect dignity, the beautiful 
reverence of the King James version of the 
Christian Scriptures. In a sense it is an 
accident of history that the solemn and 
tender religious utterances of the times of 
Jesus, and of the race from which He 
sprang, should have been rendered into 
English at the moment of the supreme 
flowering of that language, a moment when 
it was the most perfect instrument for the 
expression of the noblest thought and feel- 
ing of the human nature. 


In fine, while even colloquialisms 
may in certain circumstances be ad- 
missible in public prayer, the line 

; € 
should certainly be drawn at a safe 
distance this side of the dead-line of 
vulgarism and slang and blasphemy. 
Against this extreme even the secular 
conscience violently revolts, and the 
journalist already quoted points his 
objection to the up-to-date prayer just 
cited by a reference to the national 
reputation of the statesman in ques- 
tion for profanity. After pronounc- 
ing “the introduction of colloquial 
terms in prayer regrettable, if not of- 
fensive”’, he adds: 

In this instance it is not less so because 
it can not but suggest a habit of speech 
more blasphemous still with which the vet- 
eran statesman of Illinois is only too much 


associated. We fear that any supernal aid 
the Chaplain is likely to secure through his 
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curious petition will hardly offset the dis- 
advantages of this sort which Mr. Cannon 
invites. 


Is it not time to call a halt some- 
where? 


* K *K *K K 


Yes, we have reached a pass where, 
to save the day 
and the American 
youth, it has be- 
come necessary to 
bring in’ a bran-new system of edu- 
cation; to modernize it, so to speak. 
In particular, it must be new and 
modern in its facts. That has been 
decreed by a learned Professor in the 
University on Morningside Heights. 
Here is what he says in a lecture on 
the subject: 


The New 
Education 


The greatest vice of the American edu- 
cational system is that, while we have intel- 
ligence enough to add new things, we do 
not have the courage to cut out the old. 
In this time of imperialism and yellow 
journalism, teaching our students about 
Tiglath Pileser and Frederick Barbarossa, 
of whom the youths will never hear after 
passing from our classrooms, is contribut- 
ing to the triumph of the yellow newspaper. 
Were we intelligently interesting them in 
persons and questions of which every day 
bears record there would be an ever widen- 
ing public to which the high grade news- 
paper could appeal and to which it would 
respond. 


A jocose contemporary, in mood 
almost profanely irreverent to that 
high dignitary, plies his Professorship 
with some practical difficulties such as 
these : 


It has not occurred to the speaker that 
writers of text books might find current 
history a troublesome topic. Suppose our 
own Board of Education were to invite 
Mr. Maxwell to write “A History of New 
York City from the Day When Croker 
Started for Ireland to the Cremation of 
Bourke Cockran: In Words of One Syl- 
lable and Several Implications”. Could the 
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versatile text book manufacturer do it and 
hold his job? The great advantage of 
Tiglath Pileser is that the old gentleman 
has no friends on the school board. As the 
latter body, here and in other cities, some- 
times has members who raise a_ howl 
against text books that tell the plain truth 
about the American Revolution and Thomas 
Jefferson’s Jeffersonian simplicity, the most 
ingenious manipulator of monosyllables 
would certainly lose either his mind or his 
life if he tried to explain to the sons and 
daughters of everybody’s constituents just 
how it happens that Mr. ——— and some 
rotten fire hose still linger under municipal 
roofs. 

This by-play of the editor may 
serve to suggest the main defects of 
the Professor’s new scheme. 

It tacitly assumes that he and his 
little neighbors can 
be made to loom 
large enough to fill 
the student hori- 
zon; and that commonplaceness and 
everydayness can be made the domi- 
nant educative factors. Students, 
editors and readers may well join in 
the laugh at the absurdity. 

It tacitly ignores the educative value 
of the momentous questions of pro- 
portion—of great and small—in deal- 
ing with men and history. If youth 
are to be developed and elevated they 
must be brought into sympathetic con- 
tact with the great thoughts and the 
formative ideas and the compelling 
ideals, by means of which the master 
minds have shaped the destinies of the 
human race through the ages. We 
should hardly care to suggest to them 
Tiglath Pileser, or even Frederick 
Barbarossa, as a worthy model for 
them, although it will scarcely be de- 
nied that they compare more than fav- 
orably with the political leaders and 
bosses of our Gotham of the present 
day. 


Its Main 
Defects 
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In short, the New Education, to be 
effective needs to be new, not in the 
up-to-date modernity or the down-to- 
bottom commonplaceness of its facts 
and characters, but in the methods 
and the inspiration the Professor him- 
self puts into it. Let him master the 
ideal forces and the forceful men and 
the providential direction that have 
made human history, and cause the 
inspiring drama to evolve naturally 
and rationally and vitally before his 
students, and he will find a marvelous 
response on their part in interest and 
enthusiasm, and no longer any occa- 
sion for his new-fangled text-books. 

x ok ok chee 


Dr. Newman Smyth is always at 
the front as a re- 
porter in any ad- 
vance movement of 
Liberalism. True 
to his name, he always has his ear to 
the ground, and is ready on the first 
muttering sound to speak for the New 
Man. In his latest book, “Passing 
Protestantism and Coming Catholi- 
cism”, he states his belief that the 
hope of the World for the future re- 
sides in the Modernists so-called, 
within the present Roman Catholic 
Church, upon whom and the move- 
ment generally the Pope’s anathema 
now rests. ‘Protestantism, with its 
creeds and churches, is wearing out. 
Protestantism, says the doctor, does 
not control the forces of life; it no 
longer holds passionate sway over 
men’s hearts. With the Roman 
Church this is not so. But the Roman 
Church is laboring too far behind the 
knowledge of the world. Its spirit 
resides, so to say, in an outworn body, 
while with Protestantism it is the 
spirit itself which is outworn”. 


The Church 
of the Future 
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While there has been from the be- 
ginning much of the New Liberalism 
in his views, yet, interesting and fasci- 
nating as are his books, there has 
never been much of “light and lead- 
ing” in them for the Christian; how- 
ever much they may have embodied 
Matthew Arnold’s “sweet reason- 
ableness”. There once appeared to be 
some hope for the “Old Catholic” 
movement, with the scholarship and 
faith of such men as Dollinger to back 
it; but there is only the narrowest 
possible outlook for the Modernist 
who, in repudiating the Bible and the 
essentials of Christianity, would re- 
mand the Church to Paganism — 
which is just what the New Liberal- 
ism has done. To find anything hope- 
ful in that direction seems to us to call 
for the ability to “see through a mill- 
stone” that is very thick and dense. 


* * K K K K * 


There seems to be a good deal of 
perplexity over 
the genealogies of 
Jesus as given by 
Matthew and 
Luke. We have lately published three 
papers on that subject treated from 
different points of view: one by Dr. 
Milligan, one by Prof. Moorehead, 
and one, in the present issue, by Rev. 
Chas. T. Riggs of Constantinople, a 
son of one of the great missionaries to 
the Orient and who himself has long 
had charge of the Bible Society work 
among the Greeks of the Turkish 
Empire. 

Our friend, Rev. Dr. John Mc- 
Dowell Leavitt—who is almost as 
much at home in Greek and Hebrew 
as he is in English—has called at- 
tention to the fact that the Greek text 
in the two Gospels clearly connects 


Son-in-Law 
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the first genealogy with Joseph and 
the second with Mary. 

In the genealogy in Luke, Joseph is 
called—as_ clearly 
and distinctly as 
is possible to do it 
in the Greek lan- 
guage—the son-in-law of Heli, mak- 
ing Mary the daughter of Heli and 
the genealogy hers. The word 
“nomizeto” is derived from nomos, 
law. As used in Luke iii. 23, it is 
translated in the Authorized Version, 
in connection with the context: 


In Luke’s 
Gospel 


“Being (as was supposed) the son of 
Joseph, which was the son of Heli”. 

This mistranslation (“as was sup- 
posed”) is perpetuated in the Re- 
vised Version. Now this is not at all 
the meaning of the word. It means, 
according to the dictionaries, “to be 
regarded or reckoned according to 
custom”; more strictly, “according to 
law’. In this case the statement is 
made that Joseph was the son of Heli 
according to Jewish Law; that is, his 
son-in-law, to use the exact English 
phrase in its translation. Nothing 
could well be clearer than this. 

On this point we find Wordsworth 
bringing out the meaning, as follows: 

“As he was accounted by law (nomos). 
See Luke iv. 22; John vi. 42. This word 
enomizeto appears to intimate two things: 
first, that Jesus was not son of Joseph by 
Nature; and secondly, that he was son of 
Joseph by Jaw, And therefore, although 
He was the promised seed of the woman, 
His genealogy is traced through Joseph, 
who was united to Mary by the Law of 
Marriage, which God had instituted in Par- 
adise; and He had a hereditary claim to 
the right of Joseph, as son of David, and 
owed him filial obedience. See Matt. i. 1”. 


Turning to the account of the gene- 
alogy in Mat- 


In Matthew's  thew’s Gospel, we 
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find a like accur- 
ate and unmistak- 
able statement in verse 16. In all of 
the preceding verses it is said of each 
father that he “begat” the one whose 
name follows; but when it comes to 
verse 16, we have, as translated in the 
Authorized Version: 

“And Jacob begat Joseph, the Husband 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is 
called Christ”. 

While making Jesus the child of 
Mary, this distinctly excludes Joseph 
from the place of father, except as he 
was such by virtue of his relation 
under Jewish Law to Mary as her 
husband. 

It will be seen that this entitled 
Jesus to claim royal descent from 
David through Joseph by the direct 
line that was entitled to the throne. 

While this genealogy is traced 
through Joseph and Solomon to 
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“David the King”, that in Luke. is 
traced through Heli and Nathan (not 
of the royal line, to David who is not 
called King but simply “the son of 
Jesse’”),—thus marking the natural 
descent, and still further tracing it 
back to “Seth, which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God”. . 

In commenting on the genealogy we 
find Wordsworth, under Matt. i. 1, 
bringing out the legal and royal rela- 
tion as follows: 


“By virtue of his marriage with Mary, 
Joseph is called by the Holy Spirit the 
husband of Mary (i. 16, 19), and she is 
called his wife (i. 20); and the husband is 
head of the wife (Ephes. v. 23), and there- 
fore he had a jus paternum over her off- 
spring; and God authorized this by giving 
to Joseph the paternal office of imposing 
the name on her son (i. 21). Comp. Luke 
IAT, AB 

These points are given as sug- 
gestions for study. 


* * *£ & K kK & 


“The Tribal Relation ot Jesus” 


Rev. CHARLES T. Riccs, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 


The interesting article by the Rev. 
Dr. Milligan, in the March number of 
The Bible Student and Teacher, ‘s 
certainly able and suggestive; and the 
theory advanced,—that the genealo- 
gies in Matthew and Luke are those 
of Joseph through his paternal and 
maternal lines,—seems a perfectly rea- 
sonable one. The other suggestion 
contained in the article, however, 
namely, that Mary belonged to the 
tribe of Levi and was admitted into 
the tribe of Judah only by virtue of 
her betrothal to Joseph, seems to lack 
adequate basis for a successful de- 
fence, 

The hypothesis rests, so far as this 
article of Dr. Milligan’s is concerned, 


solely on her being called a cousin of 
Elizabeth, “who was of the daughters 
of Aaron.” But supposing she were 
a cousin, even this does not make her 
necessarily of the same tribe. Inter- 
tribal marriages were not at all un- 
ccmmon; Aaron himself married a 
wife out of Judah (Ex. vi. 23). In 
fact, one such marriage is presup- 
posed in the article quoted. If the 
mothers of Elizabeth and Mary were 
sisters, one may have married into 
the tribe of Levi and the cther into 
that of Judah. If Mary’s mother was 
the sister of Elizabeth’s father, and if 
both belonged originally to the tribe 
of Levi, the former may have married 
into the tribe of Judah; or, mutatis 
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mutandis, Elizabeth’s mother may 
have married into the tribe of Levi. 
But the supposition of cousinship 
is certainly gratuitous. The word 
employed by !ike to designate the re- 
lationship is ovyyexis, which is cor- 
rectly translated, in both English and 
American Revised Versions, kins- 


woman, The early English use of 
“cousin” to denote any near 
kinsman or kinswoman, as _ illus- 
trated in Shakespeare (Twelfth 
Night, I. ii, 5; As You Like 
It, I. iii. 44), may have correctly 


translated the Greek in 1611, but can 
not now. If the relationship had 
really been that of cousinship, the 
probability is that the word dyed 
which was in common use ( ef. aed¢cdg 
in Col. iv. 10), would have been used. 
Certainly the word suyyevis does 
not necessitate the conclusion that 
Mary was of the tribe of Levi. Com- 
pare the uses of} ov7yev7s in Romans 
tea XVI, 7, Il, 21. 

There are indications, on the other 
hand, that Jesus had no tribal relation- 
ship to the Levites. We merely men- 
tion the cases where emphasis is 
placed on the Davidic genealogy of 
Joseph, even when his name is linked 
with that of Mary :—Matt. i. 16, 20; 
Peet 27, 32: ii. 45. Could if be 
that the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, while striving to exalt the 
high-priesthood of Jesus, would have 
neglected to make the most of such a 
link with the old Levitical priesthood, 
2m writing to Hebrews? Had Mary 
belonged originally to the priestly 
tribe, this would have furnished a 
double and—to the Jew—most force- 
ful claim to the priestly title and of- 
fice. But no, the apostle distinctly 
denies for our Lord (vii. 13, 14.) any 
connection with the tribe of Levi. 
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And in so doing, he seems to preclude 
the possibility of our supposing a pos- 
sible genealogy from Levi through 
Mary. As Dr. James Morison says. 
“Her Davidic descent is tacitly pre- 
supposed.” It is true that in the 
apocryphal “Testament of the Twelve 
Apostles”, Christ is said to be de- 
scended from Levi and Judah; and 
Ireneus (Frag. xvii.) seems to say 
the same. But “his father David,” 
Luke i. 32, seems to imply the Dav- 
idic descent of Mary; which fits in 
better also with the whole conception 
of Jesus as the successor in the royal 
line. 

This makes the matter of the virgin 
birth still more consistent with his be- 
ing of the tribe of Judah, and 
strengthens rather than weakens that 
doctrine. And we incline toward the 
opinion that Dr. Milligan has over- 
estimated the strength of his oppon- 
ents when he says, “It has been gen- 
erally taken for granted that 
one or the other of the records was of 
her parentage”. Although the differ- 
ence between the two genealogies was 
felt to b ea difficulty as early as 220 A. 
D., yet no one appears to have sug- 
gested that one of them might be that 
of Mary till 1490 A. D. And in mod- 
ern times, in spite of the opinion of 
Hottinger, Luther, Lange, Matthew, 
Henry, Weiss and others, who sup- 
port this view, the opposite theory, 
namely, that both are genealogies of 
Joseph, has been maintained by Gro- 
tius, Calvin, Hervey, Alford, Plum- 
mer, Morison and many others. 

It may be well to call ‘attention 
again to the fact of the two independ- 
ent genealogies as emphasizing the in- 
dependence of Luke and Matthew as 
witnesses to our Lord. Neither cop- 
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ied from the other; and this strength-rative evidence on all other points in 


ens immensely their mutually corrobo- the story of His life. : 
* * * *& kk * 


The Right to Make a Fool of Oneself in Religion 


One of the leading secular journals 
recently printed “a very earnest and 
feeling editorial” on “The Right to 
be a Fool”. It is hardly necessary 
to say that, if that right be denied, it 
is likely to affect a great many peo- 
ple; for it would almost appear that, 
in the estimation of the average man 
of the present day, the requirements 
of “free thinking” and “personal lib- 
erty” are so exacting that he must 
at least be permitted to think, if he 
wants to, that folly is “the chief end 
of man’. Of course, that is not a 
bran-new claim. As far back as the 
Reformation, that great scholar, 
Erasmus, wrote his classic work “In 
Praise of Folly’; in which he dared 
the Stoics “now to confess what one 
stage of life is not melancholy, dull, 
tiresome, tedious, and uneasy, unless 
we spice it with pleasure, that high 
relish of Folly; of the truth whereof 
the ~ never-enough-to-be-commended 
Sophocles is sufficient authority, 
who gives him the highest character 
in that sentence of his, 

“To know nothing is the sweetest life”. 

However, it may not be so easy to 
see how the question of “right” is 
involved in being a fool, if the folly is 
connatural. In that case the man has 
the thing born in him—whether it be 
a treasure or otherwise—and can not 
well help himself. 

Assuming the truth of the categori- 
cal and universal proposition that, not 
all men are fools to begin with, the 
possibility enters in of a man making 
a fool of himself; and there is where 
the question of “right” arises. “Has 
one a right to make a fool of him- 


self?” We claim that no man has 
any such right; just as no man has a 
right in God’s world to do wrong. ’ 
He has no right to destroy himself, 
or his chief treasure, that high gift of 
reason; or to substitute “unreason” 
for “reason”, even in a world in 
which “probability is the guide of 
life’, 

Ordinarily, in dealing with matters 
of every day interest few are will- 
ing to admit that they have any such 
“moral inheritance’, even though 
they may claim the “liberty”. But 
when it comes to religion, that seems 
to be regarded as a different matter; 
the claim is set up that any and every 
one has a right to make a fool of 
himself, i. e., to be and act as “wn- 
reasonably, or foolishly, as possible. 

This aspect of things forced itself 
upon young Robert Louis Stevenson 
when, almost a half a century ago, 
he was a student in law of the Edin- 
burgh University ; and he embodied it 
in a poem that has just appeared in 
the “Scottish Review”. It was sug- 
gested to him by a short paragraph 
about a religious body called “The 
whom he “thought 
must be first or second cousins to the 
Muggletonians”, although his friends 
assured him that “their doctrine re- 
garding the authority and integrity 
of Scripture was as orthodox as his 
father’s”. Here are Stevenson’s 
verses that express the natural and 
legitimate outcome of practically 
claiming the right to make a fool of 
oneself in dealing with the Bible, and 
express it with emphasis. 


Morisonians”, 
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Morisonian! Morisonian! 
How I wonder what you are! 
From the orthodox religion 
Do you differ very far? 


Burghers I have known a many, 
Anti-Burghers not a few, 

Baptists, Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, 
But the ne’er a one like you. 


Are you regularly christened? 
Or a living loup-garon? 

Is your credo like what mine is? 
Do you think the Bible true? 


Do you take the Bible wholly, 
Or réchauffé in a mince, 

As the heretics of yore did 
And the orthodox do since? 


There’s a creed for every one now, 
Observation seems to tell; 

You can read the Bible backward 
If it don’t read forward well. 


This with that, and that with t’other, 
You delight me, I declare, 
Who'd have fancied that religion 


Was so easy an affair? 


* *« * 
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Why, it’s a matter, like a salad; 
Bob likes sugar, Peter don’t, 

Sam insists on putting eggs in, 
Polly quite as surely won't. 


You can fit your creed like raiment, 
Add redemption, cancel hell, 

Ease the buttons where it galls you, 
Till the whole affair sits well. 


This is neither more nor less than 
the natural result of the modern as- 
sumption of the “divine right” to 
treat God and His Word, and the 
problems of Duty and Destiny in- 
volved, just as irrationally as imagin- 
ation or inclination may suggest. 
Just at the present time Stevenson’s 
words seem to be a good expression 
of “The Creed of the Average man”, 
as it was lately described by one of 
the “New Theologians”. 

Is it not time for the prophets of 
God to rise and go forth to proclaim 
to the world in the name of God, that 
there is no such “right” either actual 


or possible? 
* * * 


Passing of a Stalwart Believer: Dr. Morgan Dix 


It is with a deen sense of personal 
loss that we record the death of Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, so long the head of 
Trinity Parish in New York City, 
and perhaps the most influential 
Christian man in the great Metropo- 
lis. Several years ago Dr. Dix vol- 
untarily connected himself with The 
American Bible League as a Sus- 
taining Member, and annually sent 
his contribution to the cause which 
he most heartily endorsed. We de- 
sire to bear testimony to his stanch 
loyality to the Bible as the Word of 
God which, added to the social posi- 
tion providentially given him as the 
son of a great father, made him the 
power that he was in the Church of 
Christ. This fact has been recog- 


nized by the journalists both secular 
and religious. 

In a remarkable editorial in The 
New York Tribune of May I, an ap- 
preciative writer declared that “great 
as his office was, it may truly be said 
that he magnified it. He was a man 
of such parts, spiritual and intellect- 
ual, as would have assured him dis- 
tinction had he spent his life as min- 
ister of some small parish. Despite 
Lis seeming austerity of mind and 
manner, he was a man of wide and 
warm sympathies, who _ reckoned 
nothing alien to him which concerned 
humanity and who interested himself 
actively, aggressively and efficiently 
in those movements which he con- 
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ceived to be for the best welfare of 
the community”. 

In an added paragraph the writer 
brings out this stanch conservatism 
of the man and its vast importance as 
an influential factor in his life: 


Nor was his austerity, seeming or real, 
a handicap to his usefulness, but rather a 
help. It meant much to New York, in a 
time of increasing laxity and vagariousness 
in religious and social matters, that the 
rector of its greatest parish should stand, 
resolute and inflexible, for definite and ex- 
alted standards, both of religious faith and 
of social and personal decorum, and that 
amid the “Lo, here!” and “Lo, there!” of 
clamorous sensations the voice of Trinity 
pulpit should always be sane, fearless, clear 
and conservative in the wise sense of pre- 
serving and loyally maintaining those things 
which time, experience and the accumulated 
discretion of mankind had designated as 
most worthy. 


Another testimony to the same 
quality appeared in “The New York 
Observer” for May 7, in one of the 
weekly “Augustus” letters in that 
journal, on “A Strong Rod Broken”, 
—the writer of which was Rev. Dr. 
Stoddard, so long the Editor and 
Proprietor of that paper. We make 
this extract from a letter to the Edi- 
tors of “The New York Observer”, 
dated Trinity Parish, Easter Monday, 
1898, on the occasion of their sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary: 


To the Editors of The New York Observer: 

Dear Brethren and Friends:—I am in- 
formed that The New York Observer will 
soon finish its seventy-fifth year. It is a 
time for congratulation and I send you 
mine, cordially and without reserve. I 
have been for many years a subscriber to 
your paper and a reader of it, and have 
pleasure in acknowledging the benefits re- 
ceived from it. In mind and in spirit, I 
have been helped and strengthened by the 
good words spoken in its columns. Par- 
ticularly do I appreciate the stand which 
you have made against the school who as- 
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sail, or at least impugn, the Word of God, 
in its authenticity and inspired quality as 
a revelation to us through the Holy Ghost, 
“who spake by the prophets”, and in the 
sacred books has made known to us the 
truth and the will of Almighty God, in 
terms not doubtful to the wise and relig- 
ious. 

And again I have been thankful for the 
clearness with which you have spoken of 
our Prophet, Priest and King, and stood 
up for Christ as the Mediator between 
heaven and earth and the Perfect and Suf- 
ficient Sacrifice for the sin of mankind. It 
has been pleasant to note in reading The 
Observer, how very large is the field in 
which we are one in our faith and hope, 
as Christians. 


We quote another expression of 
the loyality of Dr. Dix to the Bible, 
in a letter dated November 7, 1902, 
in response to a letter of congratula- 
tion from Dr. Stoddard on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Dr. Dix’s entrance 
upon his work as Rector of Trinity, 
and the seventy-fifth of his birth. He 
said: 


My Dear Dr. Stoddard:—I thank you 
very much for your more than kind letter 
of congratulation. Of the hundreds re- 
ceived, I select yours as one which should 
have especial acknowledgment. And yet I 
must be brief, with so many instances of 
kindness deserving some reply, and can only 
say a very little of what I feel. 

Representing, as you do, that great re- 
ligious body which has stood so firmly for 
the fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith, during years of trouble and adver- 
sity, I value your words about my own po- 
sition towards the truth of supernatural 
religion, and am cheered by the assurances 
of your approval and confidence. Accept 
these hastily penned lines in token of my 
grateful regard and high esteem, and be- 
lieve me, very truly yours, 

Morcan Dix. 


The ablest and most scholarly 
clergyman we know in the Episcopal 
body, who knew Dr. Dix intimately, 
said to us: “We have lost the one 
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great man of the Church”. It is with 
a deep feeling of regret that we see 
such a conservative force—at once 
scholarly and strong—removed, 
especially at this critical time when 
his influence is so much needed to 
keep his branch of the Church in this 
country from being swept from its 
moorings by the New Theology im- 
ported from abroad. We are grateful, 
however, to have had his approbation 
and cooperation, and are also grate- 


ful that the one whe may be said to 
x* * * 
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have taken his place as the presiding 
officer of the House of Convocation, 
is likewise a strong friend and sup- 
porter of the League. The fact that 
we have had with us such influential 
and representative men in the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
that some of the foremost scholars 
in that body are among our constant 
ccntributors, gives us strong faith in 
the future loyalty of that portion of 
the Church Catholic to the Word of 
God. 
*x 


x * 


That Reprinted English Circular 


THE Ricut Rev. BisHop DOANE, IN “THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD” 


Public attention has been called to 
the sending out by a portion of the 
“Liberal” element in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of the United 
States, of the reprint of an English 
Circular previously sent out by the 
same element by the Church of Eng- 
land. In this document the plea for 
giving widest latitude to the Rational- 
istic Critics is enforced by two con- 
siderations : 

(1) Disapproval of the Radical 
Criticism “closes the door of ordina- 
tion to men who patiently and rever- 
ently apply historic methods to the 
Gospel records”’. 

(2) Christians are “in peril who 
build the faith of souls primarily 
upon the details of the New Testa- 
ment narrative’. 

In commenting upon the assump- 
tion of this Circular, which he has de- 
clined to sign, the Bishop of Albany, 
the Right Rev. Wm. Crosweii Doane, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., utters some wise 
cautions in “The Church Standard’, 
the leading organ of the Episcopal 
Church. We are glad to quote with 
cordial approval some of his utter- 


ances on these vital matters. 

Regarding the “peril of building 
the faith of souls primarily upon the 
details of the New Testament narra- 
tive”, Bishop Doane says 


“The traditional details in question 
certainly include, if they do not cen- 
ter in, belief in the virgin birth of 
cur Lord and in his actual resurrec- 
tion. I count it as ‘a peril to souls’ 
that such details of the New Testa- 
ment narrative should be branded in 
advance as doubtful before the multi- 
tudes of believing men and woman 
whose faith and hope are built upon 
the Gospel story. 

“There is marvelous inconsistency 
in the confidence that ‘the faith of the 
Church in the years to come wiil 
stand without risk and without dis- 
continuity upon the spiritual founda- 
tions to which Christian experience 
and the Creed (which?) of the Church 
alike bear testimony, whatever his- 
torical revelations may await us’. It 
is putting the matter wrong end first. 
Rather let us say, because the Chris- 
tian experience of twenty centuries 
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and the creeds of the Catholic Church 
witness to the details of the New 
Testament narrative, we welcome 
fearlessly all reverent critical study, 
because we know that in the ultimate 
result and last analysis there can be 
no contradiction between the teaching 
of the Holy Scripture and the wit- 
ness of the Church. 

“The experience of the past is the 
true teacher as to the attitude of the 
present and the outcome of the future 
investigations. The story of the re- 
sults of Old Testament criticism has 
been, take it all in all, in the conclu- 
sion of the ablest scholars, a vindica- 
tion of its value. The agreement 
reached among the Revisers of the 
Bible, while it has thrown new light 
upon some passages obscure in the 
older version, has ieft absolutely un- 
disturbed any passage that bears upon 
any article of the Christian faith. 
Such research as Dr. Sanday has re- 
cently published makes assurance 
doubly sure as to the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. With such con- 
structivé English critics as Ellicott 
and Westcott and Lightfoot and Sal- 
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mon and Sanday and Sayce, we have 
no need to follow the German stu- 
dents, whose whole drift is destruct- 
ive, and who, in their great haste to 
proclaim a new discovery, confuse, if 
they do not overthrow, the assertions 
of their predecessors. There are no 
differences and no discrepancies in 
the New Testament details compar- 
able either in number, in importance, 
or im insolubleness, with the differ- 
ences among the critics themselves. 

“Why, in the face of facts like 
these, fling out an intimation that the 
details of New Testament narrative 
are in such grave doubt as to be, to 
all intents and purposes, untrust- 
worthy, except for a sentimental at- 
tachment to old impressions? Why, 
in the face of facts like these, propose 
to depend only upon testimony borne 
to ‘spiritual foundations’? By all 
means let the searching of the 
Scriptures go on, but let it go on in 
the spirit of ready-minded reception 
of the truth which the Church teaches, 
and which does not search in order 
to find that these things which have 


been taught are ot so.” 
x oe * 


“The Child’s Right to the Bible”—A Causeless and Senseless 
Criticism 


D. Havetock FisHer, A.M. 


In ‘“Appleton’s Magazine” for 
May, 1908, there appears an editorial 
entitled “The Child’s Right to the 
Bible”. 

The publishers’ announcement de- 
scribes it as follows: 

“Tt discusses editorially the true func- 
tions of Sunday Schools, and affords 
thought for the orthodox and unorthodox 
alike”. (Sic!) 

The writer shields himself by 
anonymity, as if ashamed to come out 


(Oxon.), New York City 


into the open. And no wonder; for 
he has penned a bright and shining 
specimen of the “smart”, shallow 
and superficial style of writing—a 
mélange of Wahreit und Dichtung, 
extollation and “damning with faint 
praise’’—that constitutes the stock in 
trade of the radical school of higher 
critics everywhere to-day. 

And, incidentally, we may again 
call attention to the fact, as we have 
done previously in this magazine, that 
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the class of writings, of which this isa 
specimen, is popular; and so it comes 
to pass that the poisonous literature 
gets read, whereas the presentation 
of true Biblical scholarship and re- 
search is often ineffective and dry-as- 
dust; for which reason, readers who 
do not, or can not, think for them- 
selves, prefer the glittering periods of 
the radical higher critics, just as a 
dyspeptic prefers pre-digested pabu- 
lum to that which causes effort to 
masticate. 

We do not intend to treat this edi- 
torial captiously; it is too serious an 
attack on the Bible. We want to give 
the writer credit for sincerity; and so 
we leave the reader to judge of the 
general tenor and his line of “argu- 
ment” by a brief analysis and citations 
from the article itself. 

Starting with the question: “Is 
knowledge of the Bible one of the 
birthrights of an American child?” 
the writer, in his very first paragraph 
lays down this: ‘The Bible is an ac- 
quired taste. Unlike some acquired 
tastes it is well worth acquiring”. 
And why parents do not teach the 
Bible to their children is, he says, be- 
cause they do not know how, adding: 

“The Bible’s misuse leads to its disuse. 
The Bible has been made a fetich, con- 
ceived as a message written by God and 
thrown down out of heaven; by reason of 
its miraculous origin, inspired from cover 
to cover, punctuation marks and all; every 
chapter, paragraph” [as if such were then 
known!], “sentence and word, of Divine 
origin, and true in the most literal sense. 
The God who wrote this Bible is con- 
ceived as a kind of gigantic, retired me- 
chanician. He started the world running, 
and then stood aside with an oil-can and 
a monkey-wrench ready to adjust the me- 
chanism whenever he saw fit. This ad- 


justing was providential intervention. The 
Bible was a book of iron rules of conduct 
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prepared by this great Ruler of the Uni- 
verse for his subjects. They must obey 
literally and without questions or be 
eternally damned. Speaking generally, 
this was the people’s idea of the theolo- 
gians’ Bible’. 

After this “definition” of the Deity 
and of the Bible—as blasphemous as 
it is blatant—the writer pompously 
proclaims that “the hour of the real 
Bible has come”. The real Bible, ac- 
cording to him, is an inimitable col- 
lection of books, the world’s greatest 
literature, yclept The Bible; inspired, 
yes, just as all other great literary 
effort is inspired; sacred, oh, yes, be- 
cause it is “the foundation head for 
the expression of spiritual thought’. 
In other words, the Bible is no more 
Divinely inspired than the writings of 
Confucius, of Buddha, the Vedas of 
India or the Japanese Bodhisattvas. 
He holds a brief for the Bible as lit- 
erature; and a counter-brief for it as 
a non-Divine Writing! 

The next truism propounded by the 
writer is that the teachings of the 
Bible are as real and as applicable to- 
day as when first uttered; further, 
that they are “ever and always true’, 
but that “the teachings which have 
been read into it by its self-appointed 
guardians”—priests and theologians 
—‘‘are not its teachings”. 

Again, we have this gem of com- 
placent admission: “The Bible is not 
a dreary book. It is a cheerful book. 
It is not a dull book. It is an intense- 
ly interesting book”. Tritism and ob- 
viousness could no further go! 

Calling attention to the increasing 
impossibility of Bible Study in our 
common schools, the writer says, 
“Whether the children of to-day are 
to grow to manhood and womanhood, 
strengthened by a knowledge of the 
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Bible depends upon the Sunday 
School”, which has been “a rallying 
point for piousness, sentimentalism 
and even hypocrisy”. 

Now for the writer’s panacea! 


“‘Back to the Bible’ should be the 
watchword for the Sunday School! Let 
us throw overboard the sentimental rub- 
bish which is there taught in the name of 
religion! The Bible has in it all the re- 
ligion that is necessary. Even the best 
Sunday School teachers can not improve 
on the teachings of Moses or Isaiah or the 
Twelve Apostles”. 


And he concludes: 


“The Sunday School is no place for 
higher criticism. The language of the 
Bible is literary; it is not scientific. Chil- 
dren can understand literary, but they can 
not understand scientific, language... . 
The Bible was not written as an aid to 
the Sunday School. The Sunday School 
should exist primarily to perpetuate a 
knowledge of the Bible”. 


Before taking up a few points in 
this most extraordinary editorial— 
unsurpassed in our experience for 
loose thinking and incapacity to reason 
—we wish to say that we are in accord 
with the writer when he deprecates the 
practice of forcing children to memor- 
ize portions of the Bible as a task or 
as a punishment. We go further, and 
maintain that the ordinary Sunday 
School method of Bible instruction 
does not instruct; much less interest 
and influence. The only method of 
Bible study that will attain the de- 
sired end is that which we have ad- 
vocated in this magazine, in season 
and out of season, the constructive, 
cumulative method, whereby the real 
import and the true understanding of 
what the Bible is and what it stands 
for can be intelligently arrived at. 

We confess ourselves utterly at sea 
when we attempt to fathom the why 
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and the wherefore of the writing of 
this editorial—what its purpose was, 
and whether the writer considers that 
he has really accomplished anything 
by the paragraphs of inconsequential 
ideas ! 

The editorial, indeed, reminds us of 
the old nursery rhyme of the Baker’s 
man—the pat and prick method— 
words of praise in one breath and in 
the next, execration and iconoclasm. 
To extol the literary beauty and 
strength of the Bible; but to deny its 
Divine inspirations! A_ self-contra- 
diction! Take its inspiration away, 
and what remains? A collection of lit- 
erature? But is there any other col- 
Icction that men regard, and that in- 
fluences mankind, in the same way as 
the Bible? Is there any “literature” 
among sacred writings that will en- 
able men to go fearlessly, nay hope- 
fully, to the stake, to suffer torture; 
to die, in the faith and the certainty 
of heaven opening to their cleared 
vision? We have never heard or 
known of any. 

If the Supreme Being did not in- 
spire the holy men, who, at long in- 
tervals of time, wrote the books of» 
the Bible—books that, despite trans- 
lation and_ re-translation and the 
flaws of human agents, are of all 
writings the most widely read and 
circulated throughout the world to- 
day, and stand the test of the most 
microscopical examination of scien- 
tists, of agnostics, and of friends and 
foes alike—it is surely a case of. re- 
ductio ad absurdam! 

This world simply the result of 
blind chance, of the evolution of nat- 
ural forces! How a man like the 
writer of this editorial can fail to see 
behind the pages of Holy Writ the 
same Supreme Being that created the 
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world and made man in His own 
image, Who maintains the stars in 
their courses, and, without errancy or 
mishap, guides this whole cosmos 
and myriads of other worlds in illimit- 
able space, passes our comprehension. 
Even Huxley—the arch-doubter—ad- 
mitted that there was a “possibility” 
of the inspiration of the Bible, of the 
existence of God and of immortality 
after death. 

Is the writer so cocksure that he is 
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right and that all the scholars of all 
the ages, friends or foes of the Bible, 
are wrong, when they either claim, or 
reluctantly admit, according to the 
class to which they belong, that this 
Book of Books can be explained only 
by a something—inspiration or Di- 
vine guidance—that is outside of our 
ordinary mundane  intellectuality— 
something that differentiates the Bible 
from all other literature ever written 
since the world began? 


teak sk &  % 
Professor Sayce on Daniel: A Correction 


ProFessor JosepH D. Witson, D.D., REFoRMED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sayce in his “Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments” has exposed many 
errors of the critics and has vindi- 
cated the accuracy of historical state- 
ments which the critics have attacked. 
He finds much in the monuments to 
confirm the Pentateuch, Samuel, 
Kings and Chronicles. But with sur- 
prise and regret I observe that he 
joins in the attack on Daniel. The 
regret is the greater because, if the 
carelessness which marks his dis- 
cussions of Daniel also marks his dis- 
cussion of the other books, I would 
be forced, however unwillingly, to 
consider his whole work of question- 
able value. 

Of course, Professor Sayce does 
not repeat all the foolishness which 
marks the rationalistic treatment of 
Daniel, but in false reasoning, in mis- 
apprehension of the contents of the 
book and in neglect of evidence which 
lay at his hand, he writes precisely as 
any blundering critic might write. 
The false reasoning may be condoned, 
but it ought to be corrected. The 
misrepresentation of what the book 
contains arises from supposing that 

(Vol. viii—29) 


what other critics say it contains is 
true—a mistaken supposition, as any- 
one who compares alleged quotations 
with the Bible itself quickly discov- 
ers. The neglect of evidence comes 
from accepting the view of some other 
scholar who in his turn accepted the 
view of some other scholar who neg- 
lected to verify his “facts”’. 

To illustrate the last point first. 
Professor Sayce expends much learn- 
ing in showing that, several centuries 
after the Exile, the word ‘‘Chaldeans” 
was used to mean “‘wise men, astrolo- 
gers or a priestly caste.” He infers 
that this was not the meaning in Dan- 
iel’s time during the Exile, and that 
therefore the book must have been 
written some centuries afterward. He 
gets his information from Professor 
Sanday, and Sanday got his informa- 
tion from some German scholar. Now 
the German scholar neglected his 
Herodotus. If he had looked at that 
gossipy old historian he would have 
found (Herod. i. 181-185) that Dan- 
iel’s use of the word “Chaldeans” 
was the only use which Herodotus 
knew, and that was in Babylon only 
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eighty or ninety years after the exile. 
So away goes this “irrefragable proof” 
that Daniel was written 370 years af- 
ter the Exile. 

Now, I have not found a single 
rationalistic critic who does not par- 
ade this “Chaldean” blunder. Pro- 
fessor Curtis in Hastings’ Dictionary 
has it, and so have all the rest who 
have written since the German schol- 
ar invented it. The Chaldeans were 
a guild of wise men in Daniel’s time. 
This is true even if Herodotus had 
not alluded to it; just as it is true that 
there was a Belshazzar, though not 
a secular historian mentions his name, 
and no evidence appeared confirma- 
tory of Daniel for 2300 year, when at 
length the explorer’s spade revealed 
him. It seems a great pity that criti- 
cal scholarship leads a man to believe 
what is not true, until the monuments 
force its advocates reluctantly and 
tardily, to accept the truth. 

As to Belshazzar—Professor Sayce 
thinks him an important personage. 
He learns this from the monuments. 
He says (p. 527), Belshazzar was heir 
to the throne and commander of the 
Babylonian army. While Naboni- 
dus, his father, was busy with 
antiquarian research, Belshazzar was 
a man of action, etc. But Belshaz- 
zar, Sayce insists, was not King. 
Surely, Sayce knows that Sons were 
often admitted to a co-Kingship; e. 
g., Amenhotep I. and Amenhotep IL, 
Seti and Rameses II., Assurbanipal 
and Esarhaddon; and if we have in 
Nabonidus, as Sayce says, a man more 
given to hunting up antiquities than 
to governing his Kingdom, what more 
likely than that he would delegate 
governmental duties to the son of 
whom he speaks so affectionately? 
Nabonidus was King, of course, 
as long as the dynasty lasted, 
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and documents were dated in the 
years of his reign; but Belshazzar 
exercised royal power, though he 
was subordinate. ‘This is the natural 
explanation of the prince’s promise 
to make the interpreter of the 
handwriting on the wall “third ruler 
in the Kingdom,” himself being sec- 
ond. Nebuchadnezzar, by authority 
of his father, exercised royal author- 
ity and is called “King” by Jeremiah 
before his father’s death. Is it not 
straining a point to deny Daniel a 
similar use of the title? What if 
Relshazzar was not fully King? He 
was in the public eye; “better known,” 
says Sayce, “outside of Babylon than 
Nabonidus himself.” I do not per- 
ceive why Sayce says “outside of 
Babylon.” It appears that during the 
several years’ campaigns which Cyrus 
records, Nabonidus was outside of 
Babylon, and Belshazzar inside, the 
ruler in the city. The “King” of the 
city must have been this favorite and 
elder son. 

But not content with begrudging the 
title King to the unfortunate prince, 
Professor Sayce tries to make out 
that Belshazzar could not have been 
“slain” as Daniel says. His proof is 
that, according to Cyrus’ tablet, Baby- 
lon was taken “without fighting.” 
“Here”, says Sayce, “thessaccoums 
given by the book of Daniel is at 
variance with the testimony of the in- 
scriptions (p. 526). The story of the 
long siege of Babylon was repeated 
by historian after historian, and the 
beok of Daniel seems to set its seal 
upon it” (p. 523). From the book of 
Daniel “we learned that Baby- 
lon was taken after a long siege, and 
that the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
was a work of time and difficulty” 


(p. 498). 
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Where does the book of Daniel say 
anything of the kind? The account 
of the taking of Babylon in Daniel 
is as follows: 

“In that night was Belshazzar the Chal- 
dean King slain, and Darius the Median 
received the kingdom” (Dan. v. 30, 31, R. 
Vi). 

That is the whole of Daniel’s story 
—not a word about a siege or battle. 
So far as Daniel speaks we know of 
no one else killed. The “long siege’ 
seems precluded. At all events, if the 
city readily transferred its allegiance 
from the Chaldean to the Persian 
dynasty, as Cyrus intimates, in what 
respect is this at-variance with Dan- 
iel’s account? 

If the Professor had not been so 
eager to mollify the feelings of the 
rationalists whom he belabors in the 
forepart of his book, he would have 
looked into the book of Daniel and 
have avoided these false statements 
about siege and assault and so forth. 

Babylon was a city given to an 
easy change of niasters; its whole 
history shows that; and, when Cyrus 
tries to make out that his quarrel was 
with the Chaldean dynasty and not 
with the citizens of Babylon, he writes 
as a statesman. There probably was 
some struggle, for it is hard to be- 
lieve that Belshazzar’s retainer’s all 
forsook him; but Cyrus _ skilfully 
passes over that. He does say that 
somebody died, and that there was a 
great funeral. That somebody was, 
according to Sayce, “the wife of the 
King”, and according to all other 
Assyriologists “the son of the King”. 
But whoever it was whose death is 
mentioned, Belshazzar, so Sayce tells 
us (p. 526), disappears from history 
upon the capture of Babylon, though 
previously he had “shown himself a 
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man of action” (p. 527 ad fin.). There 
is a lacuna in the middle of the tablet 
“owing to which”, says Sayce, “we 
do not know what became of him”, 
Belshazzar. How in the world this 
contradicts Daniel, I am at a loss to 
understand. 

The Revised Version, in giving the 
correct translation, “the Chaldean 
King” instead of the A. V. “the King 
of the Chaldeans”, brings before us 
ene of those unstudied, incidental 
marks which establish the truthfulness 
of a record. Recent researches indi- 
cate that Nebuchadnezzar and_ his 
descendants were not pure Babylon- 
ians but Chaldeans. With Belshazzar 
as a descendant, grandson probably, 
of Nebuchadnezzar, we have in Dan- 
iel a contemporary writer. Professor 
Sayce is at great pains to show that 
Belshazzar is the son of Naboni- 
dus who was not a son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and concludes that therefore 
Belshazzar was not a Chaldean King 
or Prince. But he forgets that a man 
is the son of his mother as well as of 
his father. The question is, was Bel- 
shazzar’s mother a daughter of Ne- 
buchadnezzar? Herodotus (I. 185- 
188) certainly considers the sons of 
Nabonidus the grandsons of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The line of descent 
which he gives is incorrect, as he sup- 
poses Nabonidus a son of the Great 
Nebuchadnezzar, an error accounted 
for as he knew that Belshazzar and 
his brother were grandsons of the 
Great King. So far as his testimony 
goes it vindicates the queen mother’s 
statement (Dan. v. Ir). 

But let us consult the probabilities 
in the case. Nebuchadnezzar was a 
great man, a conqueror, but, more 
than that, a statesman, during whose 
reign of forty-three years, Babylon 
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enjoyed prosperity. To his descend- 
ants the sovereignty would naturally 
come. Accordingly Evil-Merodach, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s son, succeeded. 
Upon his death Neriglissar succeed- 
ed, not by his own right but because 
he had married a daughter of Ne- 
buchadnezzar and her offspring was 


the legitimate successor. Upon 
Neriglissar’s death, the child, Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s grandson, became 


King. He reigned seven months, 
and then Nabonidus succeeded.. What 
tight had he? None; unless it be the 
same kind of right that Neriglissar 
had, namely—he too had married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
their child was the legitimate heir. 
That child was Belshazzar. This ex- 
plains the popularity of Belshazzar. 
It explains also the care and affection 
of Nabonidus for his son. On that 
son depended every claim to the mon- 
archy which Nabonidus had. And 
when that son was dead, the people 
lost interest in Nabonidus. When 
Herodotus visited Babylon, it was the 
wife of Nabonidus whose eminence 
he heard about. She had another 
son, and in after years during the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis he was put 
forward in an unsuccessful revolt 
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against the Persians, this showing the 
popular attachment to the house of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The accuracy of the book of Daniel 
is vindicated by everything which the 
monuments present bearing upon the 
matter. The hostile critics sustain 
their cause only by the most violent 
improbabilities, by misrepresentations 
of the statements of the book or by 
rehearsing objections and arguments 
which discovery has met and explod- 
ed.. The diligence with which old 
mistakes are repeated, and not al- 
ways through ignorance, is probably 
tc be accounted for through the im- 
pression that, if Daniel can not be re- 
inoved from the rank of veracious 
history and genuine prophecy, there 
is small chance for the rationalistic 
theories in the other parts of the Old 
Testament. 

The edition of Professor Sayce’s 
work which is before me is dated 
1894. It is possible that since that 
time the learned Assyriologist has 
corrected his mistakes. But while in 
that case the preceding remarks will 
not bear against /im, unless it be 
against his precipitancy, we may be 
sure that many small scholars are to- 


day quoting his errors as truth. 
* 


A Summary of Sentiments as to Andover* 


Rev. ALBERT H. Plums, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


On Plymouth Rock I stand writ- 
ing. There is something refreshing 
about this rock: it has the quality of 


*The writer is the son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Plumb who was the Chairman of the 
Boston Branch of the American Bible 
League. It is widely believed that, if the 
lamented father had lived, the Harvard- 
Andover amalgamation would have been 
impossible.—Editor. 


endurance, while many novelties soon 
grow stale. Also its firmness feels 
grateful to my feet, as it must have 
felt to my Pilgrim forefather when 
disembarking from the much-buffeted 
shallop. And as this stone was itself 
a pilgrim from glacial arctic tracts, so 
the faith of our fathers has escaped 
unhurt from among many “moral ice- 
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bergs of respectability”, as the immor- 
tal Joseph Cook characterized them, 
in the frigid atmosphere of negation; 
and to-day it is as staunch as ever. 
Nor do I mean any so-called “essen- 
tial” Christianity—many confessions 
of murder are due the dictionary—or 
diluted “broad” religion which, by 
making divine immanence to denote 
little more than simple human egoism, 
is comparable to a mummy with the 
“essential” facial contour and—we do 
not care to look within. 

The record of Andover Seminary 
has passed into history. It was glori- 
ous. God be praised for it! After 
completing a century, strange inter- 
preters having latterly entered. It has 
become very convenient to say, that 
the annihilation—we can use no weak- 
er word—of the plans of the founders 
would have been approved by them if 
they were living now. An exceed- 
ingly perilous theory in any case, here 
—in view of the generally growing 
flood, despite refluent waves, of those 
who abate naught from the early 
evangelical standard—this contention 
is too absurd for further serious no- 
tice: it calls only for satire. 

“The Congregationalist”, of Bos- 
ton, has been honorable in publishing 
the few utterances of protest which, 
with a courage the writer lacks, have 
been submitted to it from the dumb- 
founded majority of Aridover alumni 
and friends who, like the victims of 
conflagration in our stricken neighbor- 
ing city, can hardly yet realize what 
has happened. The rather liberally 
liberal would-be representative of 
Congregationalism expresses surprise 
that so little has been said in dissent. 
What is the use in objecting now, to 
the excoriation either of Chelsea or 
Andover Hill? There seems an elo- 
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quence in this quiet, like the stillness. 
of Jesus standing bound before Pilate. 
Only, besides its dignified reserve, this 
refraining also betokens complete as- 
tonishment, deep disgust, and the pos- 
sibly unwarranted feeling of present 
helplessness ! 

“The Congregationalist” declares. 
the Harvard of 1908 is not the Har- 
vard of a hundred years ago. In 
what fundamental position has it 
changed one particle? We are most 
happy to concede the later infusion, 
through the student body, of a sub- 
stantial percentage of evangelical be- 
lievers. But the prevailing and gov- 
erning dogma remains the same as 
when the public awoke to find the col- 
lege buildings had been appropriated 
in behalf of the Unitarian doctrine. 
Harvard on the whole has not 
changed its religious belief, but only 
its policy, which now is silence. The 
denomination it represents learned 
long ago the wisdom of covert tactics, 
since the evangelical faith was not 
swept from our land as _ predicted. 
Though tactics have changed, the ne- 
gation is there. Denial of Christ’s 
deity moves in an eternal circle. Here 
is where “progress” always returns to 
its starting-point ! 

Now concerning this action of re- 
moval, very many will agree with 
“The New York Observer”, when it 
says: 


“This attempt to merge Congregational- 
ism in a foggy and vacuous Unitarianism 
and Universalism should be everywhere 
condemned by Evangelicals. We 
must cling to and assert our belief in the 
deity of our Lord and in the new birth; 
we must still demand that human pride be 
crucified—which is just what a Crossless 
Unitarianism refuses or neglects to do— 
and we must expose the flimsy fallacy of 
‘salvation by character’ where no atoning 
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Christ is recognized and adored as the sole 
Reconstructor of a ruined nature”. 


As if recalling the adage, “out of 
the frying-pan into the fire’, “The 
Observer” fears, with good reason, 
that the “eventual outcome may very 
likely be the total absorption of An- 
dover in rationalistic Liberalism’. 

Andover alumni—at least many of 
them—appreciate the statements of 
Bishop Potter and Dr. McPheeters 
applicable to the present instance, 
printed in “The Bible Student and 
Teacher of April, p. 256. 

In the light of American church his- 
tory, “Zion’s Herald” (Methodist) is 
not intemperate in saying, “the main 
reason why this scheme for union 
should fail is because it is ethically and 
religiously wrong, and the most rep- 
rehensible betrayal of sacred trust 
that we have ever known”. For both 
the appropriation (not to use John 
Ploughman’s plainer English) of 
funds was great in iniquity only par- 
tially excused by possible blindness, 
and the time-honored prize was great- 
ly desirable, albeit much emaciated by 
its lean diet of late. And like the 
famine-smitten kine in Pharaoh’s 
dream, one seminary consorteth with 
another of similar shadowy aspect, the 
enrollment of one not much better 
than the other. 

There is a difference between rural 
bandits and metropolitan thieves, 
which illustrates old and new liberal 
methods. The Bedouin is bold, and 
swoops down whooping obstreper- 
ously his denial of your right of pos- 
session. The pickpocket has as little 
to say as Mr. Rogers in the Oil-Trust 
case. The comparison looks rather 
strong, I admit. I exceedingly regret 
being unable to modify it, except that 
we try to think there was an uncon- 
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sciousness of wrong-doing on the part 
of the actors; although again, they 
must have been aware of the measure 
of their secrecy, the interested Chris- 
tian public being innocent of their re- 
cent and ultimate intentions. Cer- 
cainly the trustees knew the disap- 
proval of removal, in the great body 
of alumni. Perhaps I could better the 
figure and bring the comparison 
nearer the more admirable Bedouin, 
in that the Andover managers evi- 
dently planned to 

“Fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And silently steal away”. 

Seriously, it is an affront to com- 
mon sense to try to attach, by what- 
ever devious argumentation, a vestige 
of justice to the project of doing the 
identical opposite from what the 
founders purposed. As Dr. Dexter,a 
former Congregationalist authority, 
once said, there is no way of getting 
over their terms. The only way is to 
throw the latter over. Such courses 
none dared adopt, as its wrong would 
be too baldly patent. Instead of that, 
it was necessary to compose an inter- 
linear version of the original proviso; 
a feat which was mentally accom- 
plished with consummate art—vast 
was the task—suggesting Mephisto’s 
counsel in Faust, which may answer 
for the other side in this Summary of 
Sentiments : 

“Slavish fidelity is out of date; 

When exposition fails, interpolate”. 

So much for the pretext: as to the 
action taken, our British cousin would 
call it a clear case of “Hand-over”. 

“The Advance” pertinently ob- 
serves: 


“All the reasons for merging Andover 
with Harvard are given but the most per- 
tinent one, namely, that there was not 
enough theological difference between the 


two to keep them apart”. 
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The Crowning Feat of 


Schmiedel 


Rev. GEORGE SHIPMAN Payson, NEw York CITY 


P. W. Schmiedel, the radical critic, is a 
rich and racy writer. He interests and 
amuses. His audacity is startling. Tal- 
ented, learned, ambitious, distinguished 
both in Europe and America, and, with a 
certain class of thinkers, highly influcn- 
tial, he nevertheless impresses me as in- 
different to truth, narrow-minded, preju- 
diced, wilfully purblind at times; and 
cften his attempts at reasoning are so 
foolish as to excite laughter. He is dog- 
matic, like most critics. But he mistakes 
fancy for logic, imagination for history, 
end conjecture for fact. Gifted with keen 
powers of analysis, deep insight, clear 
thought, vivid imagination, a prolific fancy, 
and a facile an felicitous expression of 
ideas which, whether borrowed or original, 
are made to appear novel, he has many 
readers and not a few disciples. His views 
are being taught in our theological semin- 


aries and pulpits. In the judgment of 
three Theological Professors of dis- 
tinction he is ‘one of the foremost of 


modern speculators”, “the ablest radical”, 
and “unexcelled as an advocate of New 
Testament criticism’. More than one 
Professor, fascinated by his writings, is 
teaching his views. 

To me, however, his genius seems akin 
to ingenuity, and his ingenuity is not al- 
ways ingenuous. He does not hesitate to 
pervert New Testament writings when it 
suits his purpose. or example, he says 
the synoptists do not tell of any visit of 
Jestis to Jerusalem before His last pass- 
over. He allegorizes Scripture to an ex- 
tent that would make Origen green with 
jealousy. The miracles of John’s Gospel 


he treats as dramatized parables, and 
thinks many of the synoptical miracles no 
better. Some of his attempts to establish 
this contention are amusing; but the 
amusement alternates with amazement at 
his lack of common sense. His light 
shines somewhat after the manner of an 
electric arc-lamp, with such frightful sput- 
terings and spittings at times as result in 
absolute darkness, or, what is its equiva- 
lent, a temporary shock to the mental vis- 
ion; but the uninterrupted current of his 
thought flows on without any apparent 
consciousness of the break he has made. 

The brilliancy of this great writer, his 
keenness of discernment, his cleverness in 
turning obstacles into opportunities, his 
astonishing ability in pointing out relations 
of thought which no one else ever had 
the ingenuity to discover, may possibly 
have tempted him to yield to the solicita- 
tions of intellectual pride, and to attempt 
the impossible. But if so, and if he has 
been seduced, he has veiled his fall from 
himself, at least, by what his friends 
might call a passionate devotion to truth, 
and his opponents a wilful indifference to 
the realities of history and to the funda- 
mental facts of spiritual experience. 

Biief extracts from his voluminous 
writings — with running comment — may 
suffice to show that this distinguish- 
ed  Rationalist is irrational in his 
general treatment of “The Gospels” 
aud of “John the Son of Zebedee”; 
that his treatment of “Miracles” is 
still more irrational; and that his treat- 
ment of “The Resurrection and Ascension 
Naratives” is superlatively so. 


Schmiedel’s Irrational Method of Procedure 


A Characteristic Statement.—One of the 
first sentences that I encountered in his 
writings was this:—‘‘That John the Bap- 
tist was reluctant to baptize Jesus is plain- 
ly an addition of Matthew; Mark and 
Lvke know nothing of it’. 

The sentence is characteristic. 


On 


reading it, one would suppose that our au- 
thor was a boon companion of the Evan- 
gelists. He claims omniscience, and then 
makes a statement which reflects upon the 
apostle Matthew. From a premise which 
is pure conjecture, he makes a deduction 
as fatuous and futile as the premise. He 
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can not prove that Mark and Luke “knew 
nothing of” this reluctance of John the 
Baptist to baptize Jesus. It is conceiv- 
able that both had good reasons for not re- 
ferring to the fact, although they knew 
it; but this view our author ignores, one 
can not but think, purposely. He starts 
with a conjecture, and from this conject- 
ure argues to a slander. 

Conjecture Owverworked. — Conjecture 
forms the bulk of this critic’s stock in 
trade. For example, he says: 


“At the cross only the women, not dis- 
ciples, were present. Whither these last 
had betaken themselves, we are not told. 
But it is not difficult to conjecture that 
they had gone to their native Galilee’. 


And on the basis of this mere conject- 
ure he goes on to state that there was no 
appearance of the risen Jesus at Jerusa- 
lem, but that His first appearance was in 
Galilee! Why he should suppose that the 
women of Galilee remained at the cross, 
while the men fled for their lives, it is 
hard to understand. But rationalists are 
not always reasonable. 

Schmiedel’s idea of what is reasonable 
is conveyed in this passage: 


“Tn actual fact the disciples had already 
dispersed at Gethsemane. Even Peter, 
after he had perceived, when he denied 
his Master, the dangers he incurred, will 
hardly have exposed himself to these, 
gratuitously, any longer. At the cross 
only the women, not disciples, are present. 
[It is convenient to ignore the statement 
that John was there, and so he does; he 
does not care for the records.] Whither 
these last had betaken themselves we are 
not told. But it is not difficult to con- 
jecture that they had gone to their native 
Galilee. The angelic command, therefore 
[!], that they should make this their ren- 
dezvous may reasonably [!] be taken as 
a veiled indication that they had already 
gone thither. The presupposition [!] 
made by both Matthew and Mark that they 
were still at Jerusalem on the day of the 
resurrection is accordingly [!] erroneous. 
It was this error of theirs that led Luke to 
his still more erroneous insertion of the 
actual statement of the facts”. 


Here our author admits as_ historical 
the angelic command, while discarding the 
statement that the disciples remained in 
Jerusalem. Wishing support for his con- 
jecture that the apostles had fled for their 
lives to Galilee, he discovers in this angelic 


command a “veiled indication” that they 
actually had done so. He is lynx-eyed for 
what he wants to see, but blind for what 
he does not. 


Most people see that the gospel narra- 
tives do not deal in “veiled indications”. 
They are outspoken and candid. They 
tell of Peter’s cowardice, of Judas’ treach- 
ery, and of the desertion of their Master at 
Gethsemane by the eleven. Had the dis- 
ciples fled for their lives to Galilee and 
left the women behind, so important a fact 
would not appear in the New Testament 
under a “veiled indication’. Such treat- 
ment of the Gospels is irrational. It is 
puerile. Our radical critic abandons his 
colors here. He gives up his own canons 
of interpretation to talk about an angelic 
command as historical. Is he biased? 
Does he wish to impose a theory upon the 
credulous? Has he some axe to grind? 
He conjectures that the disciples have fled; 
and upon this bare assumption, which is 
wholly without foundation in the narra- 
tives, the only sources of information, he 
slanders the Apostles, slanders the Evan- 
gelists, and wilfully violates the histori- 
cal records. 


It is hard to be patient with such men, 
and one is tempted to envy the saints of 
whom Paul wrote “Ye suffer fools gladly”. 
In reading the voluminous writings of 
Schmiedel I confess that I have often been 
reminded of a story of the “wild and 
wooly West” which relates that a cow-boy, 
while playing the mielodeon at a religious 
service for his companions, in self-pro- 
tection wore on his back a placard, “Don’t 
shoot! The organist is doing his best”. 
The story reflects upon the free use of 
Winchesters quite as seriously as upon 
the incompetency of the performer; it em- 
phasizes the severity of judgment on the 
part of his hearers quite as much as the 
wretched execution of the organist. And, 
if we are not charmed with the reasonings 
of such a critic as Schmiedel, let us bear 
in mind that he is doing his best in ac- 
cordance with the canons of investigation 
hz has chosen to follow. He is a critic, a 
rationalistic critic of distinction, and, in 
certain quarters, of great influence. Don’t 
shoot! He is doing his best! 
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An entertaining instance of his use of 
conjecture is in connection with the mir- 
acles. He says- 

“As for the feeding of the five-thousand 
and the blastins of the fig-tree, the narra- 
tives grew out of a parable. The wither- 
ing oi the fig-tree is not found in Luke, 
for [!] Luke considered his parable of 
the fig-tree, or, rather, the unspoken 
sequel to the parable that the tree had at 
last to be cut down after all, as identical 
with the narrative” in Matthew and Mark 
of the blasting of the fig-tree. 

“Figurative forms of expression would 
give rise to the feeding of five-thousand, 
such as ‘Blessed are they that hunger’, 
The verse which (Mark vi. 34) stands be- 
fore the miraculous narrative to the effect 
that ‘Jesus taught the multitudes’, embod- 
ies, in reality, the substance of that nar- 
rative. 

““T will make you fishers of men’ ex- 
plains the miraculous draught of fishes”. 

“It is not difficult to conjecture [!] ex- 
pressions made use of by Jesus, out of 
which the narrative of walking upon the 
water and the stilling of the tempest might 
be framed, somewhat after the analogy of 
Mark xi. 22-24 (‘Say to this mountain, 
Be thou removed’, etc.), and of Luke 
xvii. 6 (‘Sycamore tree, Be thou plucked 
up’, etc.). If ye shall have faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, then shall ye be 
able to command the storm, and ye shall 
be able to walk upon the troubled sea of 
life’-—a commonplace deduction from the 
facts; but the facts Schmiedel denies. 


Now this is serious comment by our 


radical critic. This is the very best that 
he can do in the attempt to induce 
thoughtful, intellectual men to accept his 
theory that, generally speaking, the mir- 
acle narratives are false, and that most of 
them had their origin in a parable of 
Christ. He admits, however, as we shall 
see, that some of the miracles are histort- 
cal. 

Symbols vs. History—Having been 
seized by the notion that the keynote to 
the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel is 
symbolism, he is hurried by it into this 
comment : 


“In the Fourth Gospel the words bread, 
water, food, eat, drink, feed, and thirst, 
are hardly ever used by Jesus in the liter- 
al sense. For example, ‘I have bread to 
eat that ye know not of’. This suggests 
that in Christ’s last utterance the same 
spiritual standard niust be maintained; 
so that, in effect, it was the expression of 
a thirst for that final accomplishment of 
God’s will which will enable Him to say, 
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Treatment of the Miracle Narratives 


‘It is finished’, and then to break down 
the barriers of flesh and enter into unfet- 
tered communion with the Father . 

The rending of the veil is omitted by 
John, (1) partly because in his view 
Christ’s body is the temple, and the veil 
His flesh, so that the piercing of His side 
by the soldier’s spear constituted the true 
rending of the veil; (2) partly because 
John may have considered the synoptical 
tradition erroneous’. 

This is wondrous wise; but our astute 
critic then adds this statement:—‘It is 
more probable that the synoptical account 
of, the rending of the veil should have 
sprung from a misunderstanding of the 
piercing of the side than vice versa”. One 
would think so! 

More or Less Wise.—A striking com- 
ment of Schmiedel’s is that on Matt. xxi. 
7s 
“And the disciples went and did as 
Jesus commanded them, and brought the 
ass and the colt, and put on them their 
clothes, and they set Him thereon”. 

Comment on the passage: 


“Tt is impossible to deny Matthew’s 
representation to be that Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem on two asses. Even if one 
chooses to interpret the word as meaning 
that He sat upon the garments, and not 
upon the animals, the sense is substantially 
the same, for the garments were laid upon 
the asses”, 


Puerile! Ridiculous! you may well say. 
But read this: 


“That Jesus crossed the Kidron may very 
well have happened [he is guarded in his 
admission of history]; but the fact seems 
to be introduced as a parallel to David 
[!] who similarly crossed the Kidron in 
mourning to return in triumph”. 

Our critic goes a great way to get little 


or nothing worth bringing home. 


“The man at Bethesda represents sinful 
Israel; his thirty-eight years of waiting 
represent the thirty-eight years that 
elapsed (Deut. ii. 14) before Israel went 
ever the brook Zered.... The five 
porches can without difficulty [!], to be 
interpreted as meaning the five books of 
Moses”. 

“The six water-pots represent the inferi- 
or dispensation of the week-days—i. e., the 
Law, preparing the way for the perfect 
dispensation of the Sabbath—i. e. the 
Gospel, of which the wedding-feast is a 
type”. 

There was no miracle at Cana, this 
critic thinks, but the narrative is meant to 
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teach that, as wine is superior to water, 
the gospel is superior to the Old Testa- 
ment. Christ never actually walked upon 
the sea, but the narative “is intended to 
signify that exaltation of Jesus above the 
limitations of space which is necessary in 
order to render possible the presence of His 
glorified body at every celebration of the 
eucharist !”” 

If the gospel did mean to teach that in 
this place, it would appear that it could 
have succeeded in getting the truth into 
clearer forms. 

“The synoptical miracles can sometimes 
have originated in parables misunder- 
stood’. In other words, the miracle nar- 
ratives, with few exceptions, are merely 
dramatized parables—an impressive ob- 
ject-lesson; not a veritable bit of history, 
but only a word-picture. 

Of what value are such comments as 
these? I have searched this writer’s vo- 
luminous writings, and I have delved in 
the mines of higher criticism, for days 
and weeks, without discovering one gleam 
of a diamond of truth, one scintilla of wis- 
dom, or one practical lesson of the least 
importance. But there are forced upon a 
reader’s attention constant proofs of pride 
of intellect, of overweening self-conceit, of 
irreverence for sacred beliefs, and of an 
itching for notoriety which, in part at least, 
has been satisfied. 

A Parade of Fairness—Now every one 
of these writers of the radical school, our 
hero not excepted, makes a show of fair- 
ness. Speaking of miracles, Schmiedel 
says: 

“Tt would be clearly wrong to start with 
any such postulate as that miracles are im- 
possible. Such a proposition rests. upon 
a theory of the universe, not upon ex- 
haustive examination of all the events 
spcken of as miracles. The present ex- 
amination will not start from the proposi- 
tion that miracles are impossible... By 
miracle we here throughout understand an 
occurrence that is unquestionably against 
natural law”. 

No sane man should in these days re- 
gard that as a true definition of a miracle; 
but it is Schmiedel’s. 


“According to Mark vi. 5 ff. we are to 
understand that Jesus healed when He 
found faith. This power is so strongly at- 
tested throughout the first and second 
centuries, that, in view of the spiritual 
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greatness of Jesus, and the imposing char- 
acter of His personality, it would be dif- 
ficult to deny it to Him. Even the Phari- 
sees do not deny His miracles of healing, 
though they trace them to Beelzebub. Of 
course we must endeavour to ascertain 
how many, and, still more, what sorts of 
cures were effected by Jesus. It is quite 
permissible [!] to regard as historical only 
those of the class which, — en at the pres- 
ent day, physicians are able to effect by 
psychical methods—as, more_ especially, 
cures of mental maladies ... Healings of 
demoniacs are miracles which could be 
most confidently ascribed to Jesus, and, in 
point of fact, are alone ascribed to Him 
by criticism ....It is highly significant 
that in a discourse of Peter (Acts x 38) 
the whole activity of Jesus is summed u 
in this, that ‘He went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil’. By this expression demoniacs are 
meant. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the contemporaries of Jesus, 
after seeing some wonderful deeds wrought 
by Him which they regarded as miracles, 
should have credited Him with every other 
kind of miraculous power, without dis- 
criminating, as the modern mind does [!], 
between those maladies which are amen- 
able to psychical remedies and _ those 
which ‘are not”. 

A Gracious Concession—It certainly is 
gracious in this distinguished radical to 
permit us to retain our belief in the class 
of miracles which can be wrought by 
psychical means to-day He says a miracle 
is “something against natural law”. That 
is his definition (see above). An yet he 
says this class of miracles can be wrought 
by psychical forces, which, of course, are 
not “against natural law”! But such an 
inconsistency does not disturb our au- 
thor, 

He concedes that we may believe in that 
class of miracles as historical which may 
be wrought to-day. But why stop with 
1908? Why not also admit as possible 
and historical those recorded miracles 
which may be found in accord with what 
may be discovered in 1909, or 1999? Men 
may fly to Europe next year. Men may 
communicate with Mars in the near future. 
Science may discover how to restore dead 
men to life, under the fostering influence 
of Christianity. And if we be graciously 
permitted to-day by these would-be leaders 
of modern thought to regard as historical 
those miracles which happen to be found 
within the power of men to-day, why not 
admit as possible, at least, those other 
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recorded miracles which may be found in 
the year 2000 or afterwards to be within 
the bounds of science then? In other 
words, if the progress of science during 
nineteen centuries has enabled those (and 
only those) who live in the light of Jesus 
to discover forces and laws in Nature by 
which some of the nuracles of Christ may 
be repeated, may not the progress of sci- 
ence in an additional hundred years en- 
able men to demonstrate that all His mir- 
acies were performed by a power which 
He attained through faith in God—a 
pewer which He exercised invariably (ac- 
cording to the true conception of a mir- 
acie) not in defiance of the forces or laws 
of Nature, but in strictest harmony with 
those forces and laws, and by a certain 
overmastering, through God’s will, of 
forces and laws which are still beyond 
our comprehension, but are as subservi- 
ent to human and divine wills as elec- 
tricity, or magnetism, or steam? 

“What is the mystery’? I ask of a 
man who kindles a flame by drawing a 
wick soaked in alcohol over metallic points, 
and he answers, ‘Electricity’. The mys- 
tery is solved. The seeming miracle is éx- 
plained. I do not know what electricity 
is; no one does. But I do know enougn, 
all men in this city know enough, to af- 
firm that this seeming impossibility—that 
sharp points of steel should kindle into 
flame a wick soaked in alcohol—is not a 
violation of Nature’s laws, nor a suspen- 
sion of Nature’s laws, but an application 
of forces of Nature to certain ends which 
without the intervention of human will 
and intelligence they would not reach. 
That simple act of the modern scientist 
would appear a miracle to savages today. 
It would have appeared a miracle to the 
contemporaries of Jesus, anywhere over 
the earth. And so would the healing of 
nervous diseases by the power of sug- 
gestion, now so familiar to medical practi- 
tioners. It was then a miracle; it has been 
wiuiversally regarded as a miracle since 
that day till this; and even now—even by 
these rationalizing critics—those miracles 
which modern physicians can work by 
psychical means we are graciously permit- 
ted to retain in the New Testament rec- 
ords as historical. 
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Why not the rest, then? Simply because 
these men say that we may not? Merely be- 
cause a few ambitious scholars, who wish to 
appear more able and advanced than others, 
deny us the right? Shall you and I give 
up the records of New Testament mira- 
cles as untrustworthy because a few 
of these men hurl at us conjectures in 
place of facts; and guesses at truth in 
place of truth; and fancies, and assertions, 
and dogmatic asseverations of their own 
many of which are puerile, some of which 
are mutually destructive, and all of which 
are fabrications of their imagination? By 
no means. Their guesses at truth carry no 
authority, even when accompanied, as is 
often the case, by monumental assurance 
and audacity of self-assertion. The mere 
fact that they guess that the guesses are 
true, and then assert that they are true, and 
then repeat this dictum with all possible 
iteration, does not in the least degree make 
them true. And what we need is the real- 
ity, the actual reality, not only in the pres- 
ent and in the future, but in the past. On 
this, and on this alone, can we safely build 
for eternity. And we shall not find this 
in these guesses, or these dogmatic asser- 
tions, of rationalistic critics. 


The Definition of a Miracle-—Schmie- 
del’s definition of a miracle, I would say, 
in passing, is pitifully puerile and anti- 
guated. It was long since given up by 
thoughtful and reasonable students. 
When he defines a miracle as “fan occur- 
ence that is unquestionably against natur- 
al law” he betrays either ignorance or dis- 
honesty. He ought to know better—any 
rational man ought to know better; and 
if he knows better, he ought not to say 
this. Either he is ignorant or he is dis- 
honest when he employs this long-since an- 
tiquated definition of a miracle. 


A miracle is properly defined as the con- 
servation in Nature of forces above Na- 
iure—the conservation in the realm of 
human experience with which we are 
familiar of forces which belong to realms 
with which we are not familiar. With 
such a definition, every recorded miracle 
of Scripture can be accepted as historical. 
Let us be reasonable, and sane, and honest. 
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Highly Entertaining—Now when our 
author deals with the Resurrection 
and Ascension Narratives he is most 
entertaining. He tells us that “Christ 
ascended (Mark xvi. 19) from _ the 


apartment in which He revealed Himself 
to His apostles”; that “Luke’s Gospel as- 
signs the ascension to a time late in the 
evening of the day of resurrection”; and 
that “the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus 
as still continuing to appear on earth after 
his ascension”. These statements we owe to 
this critic’s arbitrarily wiping out much 
of the gospel narratives, and to his de- 
termined disregard of the common-sense 
canon of interpretation which maintains 
that silence is not denial, that what is 
omitted in one narrative may be supplied 
from another, and that the complete story 
may be had by careful comparison of all 
four records. 


One is amused at the audacity of this 
Rationalist when he declares (without any 
attempt at proof) that the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ were simultane- 
ous; that there was ro physical resurrec- 
tion of Christ’s body; that “the risen 
Jesus ate or was touched was never ob- 
served”; that the “flesh and bones attri- 
buted to Him (Luke xxiv. 30) assuredly 
He had not”; that “He really made His 
appearance as_ a spirit (xvedua) in the 
sense in which angels are called spirits 
(zvebpar7a) (Heb. i. 14)” ;that “no words 
were ever heard from the risen Jesus”; 
and that, while “the earliest accounts of 
the resurrection arose simultaneously with 
the occurrences [he does not advocate the 
mythical theory, it will be observed], and 
appearances of the risen Jesus actually did 
occur”, the disciples said that He had 
arisen, not because they actually had 
seen and handled Him, but because they 
jiad the impression of having done so. 

The Visionary Hypothesis——In short, 
our author adopts and defends the vision- 
ary hypothesis. He says: 


“The belief that the risen Jesus actually 
did appear is frankly given up..... We 
must distinguish three experiences: (1) 
the seeing of an earthly person; (2) the 
seeing of a Heavenly corporeity, not by 


bodily eyes, but in a vision; and (3) the . 


production of a false image on the mind 


without any corresponding outward real- 
ity’. 

He discards “(1)” and “(3)” to de- 
fend “(2)”. He says: 


“Tt is undeniable that the Church was 
founded, not directly upon the fact of His 
resurrection, but upon a belief in His resur- 
rection, and this faith worked with equal 
power whether the resurrection was an 
actual fact or not”. 

“The error [in the traditional belief] 
which this view points out affects merely 
the husk—that the risen Jesus was seen in 
objective reality; but it does not affect 
the kernel of the matter—that Jesus lives 
in the spiritual sense”. 


“Contradictions’.—Now, in order to 
clear the way for this visionary hypothesis, 
he arbitrarily and irrationally slashes the 
records, and, on the basis of mere con- 
jecture, denies what students of the 
Scriptures have affirmed for centuries. 
And he finds “contradictions” where they 
see only discrepancies. He enumerates 
four ‘‘contradictions” : 

1. “Of the watch and seal set upon the 
sepulcher, and of the bribing of the sol- 
diers, we read in Matthew. In Mark and 
Luke these features are not only not men- 
tioned, they are excluded [!] by the rep- 
resentation of the women as intending to 
anoint the body, aud as foreseeing diffi- 
culty only in the weight of the stone, not 
in the presence of a military guard. In - 
Matthew, the object of the women is sim- 
ply to see the sepulcher: they have there- 
fore [!] heard of its being guarded”. 

2. (Luke xxiii. 54-56) says, “women 
get spices ready before sunset of Friday 
[this is gratuitous; it is not in the narra- 
tive]”: Mark (xvi.), “women buy spices 
after sunset Saturday”: [some women may 
have done one, some the other; there would 
be no contradiction, even if Schmiedel in- 
terpreted the records correctly]. Mat- 
thew (xxvii. 59), Mark (xv. 46), Luke 
(xxiii. 53) state that Joseph alone wrapped 
the body in fine linen; John says that 
Joseph and Nicodemus embalmed the body. 

3. The statements of time:—'‘‘as it be- 
gan to dawn” (M.) “when the sun was 
risen” (Mk.); “at early dawn” (L.) 
“while it was yet dark” (J.). a 

4. Mark, Luke and John say the stone 
was found rolled away; Matthew, says the 
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angel rolled away the stone “in the pres- 
ence of the women” [Does he?]. 

And these are all—some of them the old, 
time-worn, differences with which the 
Christian centuries have been familiar. And 
it is on the ground of these so-called “con- 
tradictions” that Schmiedel, ignoring or de- 
nying many recorded statements to the con- 
trary, affirms that the first appearance of 
Jesus after His resurrection was in Gali- 
lee, not in Jerusalem—-a statement which 
has no foundation but his surmisings. 

A Mole-hill Mountain—“The discrep- 
ancies in the instructions given to the 
women are among the most violent [!] in 
the whole account. In Matthew and Mark 
there is the injunction to say to His dis- 
ciples that Jesus goes before them into 
Galilee; in Luke on the other hand [!] 
what we read is, ‘Remember how He 
spake before His death and resurrection, 
while He was yet in Galilee’. Here still 
the word Galilee, but the sense quite the 
opposite”. 

And this he calls “one of the most vio- 
lent of the discrepancies” ! 

His Strongest Argument.—The most 
plausible argument which he offers against 
the generally accepted view is based upon 
1 Corinthians xv. He says: 


“To Paul nothing less than the truth of 
Christianity rested upon the actuality of 
the resurrection of Jesus. In this chap- 
_ter he presents every argument with which 
to confute the deniers of the resurrection. 
Why did he not speak of ‘Handle me and 
see’, and ‘He did eat’? These are of such 
fundamental importance, and go so far be- 
yond the mere fact of His being seen, that 
Paul, had he known them, could not but 
have mentioned them, unless he deliberate- 
ly chose to let slip the most important 
proofs of his contention’. 

The argument is plausible. It has more 
specific gravity than all the rest of 
Schmiedel’s thoughts and: reasonings put 
together. But the visionary theory can 
not be based upon this mere silence of 
Paul. And the great apostle had, in his 
own judgment, enumerated enough rea- 
sons for his faith, in this connection, when 
he cited the witness of Peter, and the wit- 
ness of James, and the witness of eleven 
Apostles, and the witness of over five- 
hundred brethren besides. The ‘“hand- 
ling” and the “eating” were incidents in 
the persuasion of some disciples that their 
senses were not deceiving them; but their 


witness, and the witness of all the rest, 
sufficed fully to satisfy St. Paul. 

It is very remarkable, indeed, that 
Schmiedel says of 1 Cor. xv. 4, “that 
Jesus was buried and that He rose again 
can not be affirmed by any one who has 
not in mind the reanimation of the body”. 
For Schmiedel maintains that the risen 
Jesus did not actually appear in flesh and 
bones, as the Gospels affirm. But this 
manifest inconsistency between his view 
and that of Scripture does not disturb 
him. He does not care for Scripture. He 
guesses at the truth, and then declares his 
guesses to be the truth of history. 

Superlatively Irrational.—The position 
which he takes and defends is this: Paul 
was very prone to visions and other 
estatic conditions. As he haled Chris- 
tians to prison, and observed their forti- 
tude and patience and charity, his better 
nature asserted itseli; he began to ask 
whether, after all, they were not right and 
he wrong; whether the way, the truth, and 
the life, as seen in Jesus, were not more 
admirable than the righteousness of the 
Jaw; and whether it might not be possi- 
ble that, as Christians believed, Jesus was 
not held of death, but survived the grave, 
and really was living and reigning in 
glory. As he dwelt upon this view it 
gained more and more acceptance with 
him and finally, “all too easily, there came 
a time when the image of fancy refused 
any longer to yield to the influence of 
thought”, and Paul became convinced that 
Christ had risen. With this conviction 
daily and hourly deepening, he did not have 
long to wait before a vision of the risen 
Master appeared, and he was thereafter 
committeed to the Christian view. 

So, too, Peter and his companions, after 
they got back to Galilee, and dwelt amid 
the familiar scenes of the Master’s minis- 
try, yearned over the loved and lost un- 
til the desire to know that He actually 
survived the tomb resulted in a vision of 
His risen form, and thereafter they were 
martyrs. 

Schmiedel’s own words are: 


“The first belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus arose through the appearances in 
Galilee on the third day after His death, 
or later. The disciples believed in them, 
and therefore felt themselves under no 
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necessity to assure themselves by examin- 
ing the sepulcher. It was unnecessary to 
examine the sepulcher. The followers of 
Jesus believed these appearances in Galilee 
without farther evidence. His enemies 
laughed them to scorn, One knew that the 
emptiness of the sepulcher could prove 
anything just as little as could the produc- 
tion of a no longer identifiable body”. 

For, if three days had elapsed after 
death, according to the belief of Jews, a 
body was unrecognizable. 

The facts, as I view them, are that by 
the crucifixion Jesus’ disciples were be- 
wildered and dismayed; their hopes were 
crushed, their expectations blasted. He 
who was to have delivered Israel nad died 
upon a tree. Astonishment gave way to 
despondency; despondency to despair. He 
whom they most loved had been condemn- 
ed for blasphemy, and for blasphemy had 
been crucified. Hung upon a tree, He 
was accursed of God and man. How 
could they account for the unaccountable? 
How could they justity themselves before 
the world for accepting as the Christ one 
who had hung upon a tree and was ac- 
cursed of man and God? 


Nothing easier in the world—for a 
Rationalist. Out of this despair pluck 
faith—such faith as will produce a vision 
of their dear Friend as risen from the 
dead! Flee for their lives from Jerusa- 
lem; hasten to Galilee; revisit the dear, 
familiar scenes, so tenderly associated with 
the Leader whom they trusted; and these 
familiar scenes, together with four days’ 
“reflections and investigations of Scrip- 
ture” amid those scenes, will make them 
forget their disappointment, and the mock- 
ery of their hopes and expectations, and 
will enable them to rise upon exultant 
wings of faith and joy and hope out of 
their despair, and see VISIONS—yes, vis- 
ions of the Man who had so grievously 
misled and duped them, and who was 
Himself deceived! Visions always come 
to despairing souls to rescue them from 
Gespair! Faith in a deceiver always 
springs right out of the most terrible suf- 
terings which his deceptions cause! Faith 
in a risen Saviour (for saviours rise from 
the dead frequently in the course of his- 
tory)—faith in a risen Saviour, and that, 
too, faith so ardent as to compel one to 
see visions of Him as arisen, must of 
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course have sprung right up in the hearts 
of these despairing fugitives—peasants 
and fishermen—and, within four days of 
the crucifixion of their deceiver, enabled 
them to enter upon 4 course of witnessing 
for His resurrection so modest, so brave, 
so fearless, so heroic, as to face and to 
experience martyrdoms which have thrill- 
ed the world! 

This is reasonable. It is perfectly ra- 
tional. Do not the Rationalists tell us so? 


To my mind it is a rationalistic surd—a 
proposition incapable of expression in ra- 
tional terms. It contains a manifest con- 
tradiction, as Bernhard Weiss points out; 
inasmuch as the faith generated by these 
visions i3 in some way always used fo ac- 
count for the visions. “This attempt’, 
says Weiss, “‘to explain the rise of these 
visions which led to the belief in the 
resurection of Jesus, contains a manifest 
contradiction in so far as the faith gen- 
erated by these visions is always used in 
the explanation”. 


The  Rationalistic Surd.—The fact is, 


this visionary hypothesis rests upon a 
pyschological cloudbank. Impenetrable 
mistiness characterizes the mist on 


which this mystery rests. How can des- 
pair generate faith,—faith that sees visions? 
And how, if the visions produce the faith, 
can the faith produce the visions? Is the 
faith at once both cause and effort? Can 
the same force, at the same time, be both 
cause of its effect, and effect of tts effect? 


Bernhard Weiss is moderate when he 
says, “the theory contains a manifest con- 


tradiction”. It does so. Faith starts the 
vision, and then the vision starts the 
faith! Beautiful! Intelligible! Convine- 
ing! And so reasonable! 

The visionary hypothesis is a rational- 
istic surd. Despair does not generate 
faith. Despondency does not lead men 


cut to heroism and martyrdom. Visions 
of a risen Saviour must spring from faith 
in a risen Saviour; and faith in a risen 
Saviour can not spring from the grave of 
a malefactor, or the cross of one accursed 
of God and man, without something to ac- 
count for it more impressive than four 
days’ “‘reflections and investigations into 
Scripture’ of a dozen fisherman who have 
fled for their lives, and deserted their 
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women friends and relatives in their 
flight ! 
Strauss, to avoid the ridiculous, de- 


clared that “the conviction of the disciples 
that Jesus had risen from the dead was 
not founded upon a clear line of thought, 
but that the change was suddenly con- 
summated in the profoundest depths of 
the spirit’. If that were true, it would 
involve a miracle in the spirit quite as re- 


markable as the fundamental miracle of 
Christianity in which good men have be- 
lieved for many centuries—the bodily res- 
urrection from the dead of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is quite as easy to accept 
the plain statements of the gospel narra- 
tives, with all the perplexities they pre- 
sent for consideration, as the misty and 
mistifying and irrational statements of 
these Rationalists. 
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All Americans 
hold, in promise, 
tions of our Metropolitan 
It is slowly rising in its  pillared 
grandeur. Nor is it a medieval cre- 
ation built for pageant. Before it beams 
a brighter vision. Down through the ages 
may it stand a witness for a Gospel of Sal- 
vation! May it be a meeting-place for 
Christendom when its superstitions have 
been swept away; its idolatries abolished; 
its wounds healed; its schisms ended; its 
compromises adjusted, and Greek and Latin 
and Anglican and Protestant gather from 
all lands to represent a united Church! 
May its chapels be resonant with the lan- 
guages of nations from the ends of the 
earth! May it be a temple of the Holy 
Ghost when our country shall be baptized 
in a second Pentecost! Among men and 
angels may its episcopal founders be hon- 
ored forever! We hope that the towers of 
St. John’s the Divine will brighten in the 
morning rays of the millenial glory. 

There is an edifice nobler and more en- 
during than our terrestrial Cathedral. Its 
architect is Almighty God. Its plan is an 


glow when they be- 
the majestic propor- 
Cathedral. 


eternal predestination. Its foundation is 
Holy Scripture as a revelation of salvation 
recorded by inspired prophets and apostles. 
Its walls are of stones more precious than | 
gems and its gates are watched by angels. 
Its altar is sprinkled with the blood of In- 
carnate Godhead. Its illuminator is the 
Holy Ghost. Its immortal citizens pass 
from earth to paradise to be glorified in 
resurrection, justified in judgment and 
beatified in the everlasting image of their 
Divine Savior. 

This spiritual temple which defies time 
and Satan has to be guarded more care- 
fully than our splendid Cathedral. May we 
compare a house of salvation with a mod- 
ern structure towering over our metropo- 
lis? In this latter the smallest parts are 
essential. Destroy one and you dislocate 
all. Also in the tabernacle pin was as nec- 
essary as pillar. One stone displaced in a 
temple-column might make it insecure or 
unsightly. Rusted by age or twisted by 
fire, the screws and bolts of our sky- 
piercers may bring five hundred feet of iron 
and stone crashing down in_illimitable 
ruin. 


I. Utterances of the Clergy Permitted by the Bishop 


A Bishop is the shepherd of his flock. 
He must give his life to rescue the least 
lamb from the wolf. Otherwise our Lord 
denounces him as a hireling. While our 
episcopal father is building his cathedral, in 
his care for beauty and grandeur, he must 
not overlook his most obscure Rector scat- 
tering those small seeds of heresy which 
produce immeasurable and everlasting har- 


vests of destruction. The air of the Church 
is filled with skeptical poison. As microbes 
to the body so is error to the soul. Science 
may heal the flesh; it has neither knife nor 
medicine to save the spirit. Our Bishop 
will, therefore, pardon us if we call his at- 
tention to the utternaces of his clergymen, 
and an unguarded expression from his own 
episcopal pen. 
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Views of a First Clergyman 

Sever one cable of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and catastrophe is inevitable. What a 
crime, if in the blaze of day, the murderous 
file did its work in view of the officer 
sworn and paid to guard the structure! 
This man is responsible when collapse 
plunges multitudes into the devouring 
river. Between time and eternity our Lord 
has built a Bridge of Salvation. His pas- 
sengers are pilgrims to Everlasting Life. 
On their way one pillar secures his people! 
His resurrection! Without this, the Bible, 
their guide, is chaos. It sinks to the level 
of a misty human philosophy. From 
Boodh, from Confucius, from Zoroaster, 
from Socrates, from Swendenborg, what 
distinguishes Jesus? He rose from the 


dead. Hence his authority to remit 
sin, and bestow. salvation. He was 
an impostor if the Cross sent Him 
to corruption in the tomb. The nail, 
the thorn, the taunt of the Jew were 


justified. On his resurrection Jesus rested 
his claim as God-Redeemer. 


Life is a fact visible, audible, palpable 
and provable only by witnesses. When 
our first clergyman preached that Jesus 
came from his tomb a spirit he threw 
away the whole evidential proof of Script- 
ure. As of spirit we know nothing we can 
testify nothing. Unseen, unheard, un- 
touched, a spirit can not be witnessed by 
bodily organs whose subjects are matter. 
Our Clergyman falsified his Lord, who 
showed his disciples He was not a spirit. 
He said, I see! I hear! I walk! I talk! 
Handle me! I eat and I drink! To these 
plain facts testified the apostles of their 
risen master. Their writings prove their 
veracity as witnesses. Behind them is the 
prophetic word of the Immaculate Christ. 
No hypercritic dares charge Him with 
falsehood. Easter is a universal fes- 
tival to impress Resurrection. When 
.on that feast of faith and hope and 
joy an Episcopal minister asserts that 
Jesus never rose in the flesh, he de- 
nies his Lord; contradicts his Bible; 
betrays his Articles; condemns himself 
when he reads creed and collect and les- 
son; and before his people stands a pitiable 
Spectacle of moral and intellectual infirmity. 
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Views of a Second Clergyman 

“Tt was apparently this gift of tongues 
with which the disciples were endowed at 
Pentecost, and they spoke, therefore, not in 
a foreign language, but in the ecstatic, fren- 
zied, unintelligible speech of which Paul 
tells us in his first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans”. 


These words were published before the 
ordination of the writer by the Bishop of 
New York. Let us see what they mean! 

The gift of the Spirit was an Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. John the Baptist renewed 
the promise. Jesus commands his disciples 
to tarry for the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Preparations of ages center in Jerusalem. 
All the past of Israel converges to Pente- 


cost. It is the birthday of the Christian 
Church. From every nation Jews fill Jeru- 
salen. Their tents whiten the mountain, 


and their temple glitters in its glory. Ages 
have prepared the soil, and now the seed, 
vitalized by the promised and prophesied 
Spirit, will grow into a tree that will shade 
and feed a world. One hundred and twenty 
Galileans meet for prayer. A tempest roar! 
Tongues of flame! Converting power of 
faith and hope and love! Foreign Jews 
hear the Gentile language of the peoples 
amid which they were born! Convinced by 
the familiar speech they believe; they are 
baptized; they disperse from Pentecost, and 
preach over earth in the tongues of the 
heathen the salvation of the Lord. Sublime 
the scene! Infinite the wisdom! Tri- 


umphant the result! 

Yet this Clergyman makes Pentecost a 
jabber. He contradicts his Bible. He in- 
sults his Church. He attributes frenzied, 
unintelligible, idiotic jargon to the apostles 
of our crucified and glorified Lord—to men 
by Him chosen and trained, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and who have made Pentecost 
a festival forever of light and joy and vic- 
tory. As one minister would turn Easter 
to falsehood the other would convert Whit- 
sunday to farce. The end a doubted and 
discarded Trinity! 4 


Views of a Third Clergyman 
Pantheism is the root of all infidelity. It 
is the eternal foe to the Bible. It sums up 
in itself every possible form of unbelief. It 
denies the personality of God and man, and 
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hence that relation of creatorship on which 
depends human responsibility and redemp- 
tion. In the book of our clergyman it is 
more gross than in India or Egypt or 
Greece. He distances Boodh and Hermes 
and Plato. Matter, including God and man, 
is his universe. We quote his words—‘No 
living personality apart from material or- 
ganism”. “Disembodied spirit is unthink- 
able”. “Matter is eternal’. “Soul is a 
convenient word to designate the complex 
sum total of the final and highest output of 
the organized body”. “We can not think 
of God apart from the thought of the uni- 
verse. When He thinks and feels and wills 
the whole universe is involved both as sub- 
ject and object”. 

Here our Doctor teaches that God is 
matter; each soul of man is matter; the 
episcopal soul is matter and the clerical soul 
is matter; matter in the pulpit preaches to 
matter in the pew; matter tells matter to 
reason and repent and believe and obey; in 
creed and gloria and litany and benediction 
the matter which reads the Prayer Book 
worships the matter in the Trinity. 

Our bicycling Doctor is wheeling towards 
Nirvana without the tedious transmigra- 
tions of Boodh. On the edge of the abyss 
of nothingness he recoils. How shall he 
escape nonenity? Scripture fails, but sci- 
ence delivers. Her X-rays displace the 
Holy Ghost. Working with goodness Ro- 
entingen’s invisible ether builds new brain 
tissues into improved human personalities. 
Product! Immortability! Not Bible im- 
mortality! That is everlasting! But sin in 
Heaven, says our Doctor, may end his Im- 
mortability. Dread of loss there mars its 
bliss. Hence in pantheistic paradise the 
fire and worm of hell! A dream the “glory 
everlasting” of the sublimest anthem of 
Christendom! Saints and’ angels may be 
hurled from Heaven to torment! Such has 
been the teaching in our metropolitan Dio- 
cese! 


Views of a Fourth Clergyman 
Abraham a myth! So said our Doctor! 
What says Jehovah? What say prophets? 
What says Paul? What say Mishna and 
Gemara and Targum? What says Jose- 
phus? What say the Rabbis of Israel? 
What says the universal Church? All the 
reverse of our Doctor! With our Lord 
(Vol. viii—30) 


Abraham is a fact! Always in the Bible he 
is a majestic personality! Father of the 
Hebrews! Beginner of circumcision! Cov- 
enanting with the Almighty! An example 
of faith! A model of obedience! A type 
of Paradise! The glory of Israel and the 
inspiration of Christendom! We have two 
genealogies of our Lord. One beginning: 
with Abraham down through David and 
Solomon, traces the descent of Jesus to 
Joseph his legal and reputed father. The 
other beginning with Joseph, the legal and 
reputed son of the father of Mary traces 
her genealogy as the Mother of our Lord 
through Nathan and David up to Adam. 
With Jews genealogies were Sacred. Both 
Evangelists write in historic style. To 
make their records myth is to give them 
the lie. It stamps on the Bible falsehood. 
It is a blow at all those proofs which pillar 
Scripture as a revelation of Salvation. It 
bewilders weak men in the hypercritic mist 
that befogs our Doctor. 


Views of a Fifth Clergyman 


In his pulpit, this preacher, with no hint 
of proof, afirmed that Moses wrote no 
book of the Pentateuch, nor David one 


Psalm. Septuagint! Targum! Talmud! 
Tradition! Rabbis! Josephus! The testi- 
mony of Israel! The voice of History! 
The consensus of Christendom! All ex- 


ternal proofs nothing! Our Lord ignorant 
and his apostles mistaken! In his lecture- 
room our Doctor names Moses with irrev- 
rent familiarity. By a common occidental 
phrase he makes ridiculous the oriental 
majesty of the sublime poet; the illuminat- 
ed Prophet; the inspired Lawgiver; com- 
missioned by the word and armed with the 
might of Jehovah; smiter of Egypt and 
Savior of Israel; on the mountain taught 
in a glory glowing in his face with a divine 
splendor; quoted in the temptation and wit- 
ness of the Transfiguration, and united with 
the Lamb in the new song of Heaven. 

The Bishop’s Endorsement, and What 

Follows 

How far the Bishop sympathized with the 
opinions exposed has been a speculation. 
His Diocese will be no longer in suspense. 
The veil has been lifted by himself. By a 
sweeping declaration he has placed himself, 
not by the side, but at the head of his hy- 
percritic clergymen, who will be swift to 
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claim an episcopal leader for their Inter- 
national Enterprise. He has deliberately 
and publicly endorsed a sermon affirming 
that the opening chapters of Genesis are 
myths. One sentence indicates that he has 
been converted to Darwinism. Here the 
Bishop can not stop. He will be borne 
onward by a resistless current. The end 
of his mythism he may read in the last 
work of a Gottingen Professor. Dr. Bous- 
set teaches that Christianity is an evolution 
from man. Scripture claims to be a Reve- 
lation from God. These views are eternal 
contradictions. Hypercriticism can never 
root itself in the Episcopal Church. Our 
Prayer Book is its perpetual rebuke. It 
means ultimate and inevitable schism. Let 
us beware! Professor Bousset warns us! 
His book shows that Hypercriticism is a 
seed whose fruit is infidelity. 

I walk through the metropolitan mus- 
eum. Around me is a ghastly spectacle of 
bones and shells and skeletons. All belong 
to a dim past. Cycles since myriads ot 
strange creatures lived and died. Examine 
their fossils! Widely as in our own age, 
species are separated from species and 
genera from genera. How wise the eternal 
barrier! Commingling animal races would 
produce monstrous hybrid forms which 
would deface and defeat creation. 

Hence Science has been baffled in every 
attempt to vitalize matter and intermix 
species. All the facts of the past cycles of 
the earth are against Darwinism. Induc- 
tion must consider such proof invincible. 
Now add the protoplasm of one scientist to 
the assumption of the other! This original 
of all is conceived as resembling jelly-fish. 
From this feeble, helpless, insignificant 
creature a self-evolved universe of souls 
and suns and systems contrived with a 
wisdom and upheld by an omnipotence be- 
yond our human comprehension! Such is 
the triumph of a science without induction 
and which substitutes fancy for fact! An 
infinitesimal cause producing an_ infinite 
effect! Protoplasm evolving a universe is 
a superstition more pitiable than the pagan- 
ism which worshipped the image of Diana 
as the mother of creation. It seems im- 
possible that an Episcopal Bishop should 
be caught in such a net. Yet his avowal 


appears to show that, for Darwin, he has 
left behind his Bible and all those over- 
whelming proofs by which reason estab- 
lishes the Word of God as an inspired rev- 
elation of eternal salvation. 

A book is contemptible which, professing 
to be history, is proved falsehood. . In 
Herodotus and Livy we expect legend. But 
in Thucydides and Tacitus we expect fact. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker is fiction; his Wash- 
ington is truth. We judge history by its 
purpose. Offence against verity is in pro- 
portion to the importance of the subject. 
Sin! Pain! Death! A blasted earth! A 
cursed and redeemed race! Pestilence! 
Famine! War!: Land and sea thrilling with 
agonies! Ocean strewn with corpses and 
earth with graves! Humanity wailing to 
Heaven! Its cries through ages from its 
woe! To mock its sigh would be inexpi- 
able crime. We will try to show that if 
Adam be a myth Salvation is a fiction. 

In Genesis we have a narrative of Crea- 
tion. On this hangs the Bible. Underlying 
it is the prime truth that man, formed by 
his Maker, is responsible to his Maker. The 
creation narrative is not only in accord 
with science but explicable only by science. 
The sublime work accomplished in a per- 
fection of benevolence and wisdom and 
beauty and glory, there is a solemn pause 
and repetition before a sin which mars all 
by pain and death. Now begins a narra- 
tive in the language of simple historic fact.. 
The aim and style of the writer are incom- 
patible with myth. Myth is a mist of the 
imagination. Myth is a falsehood. To say 
that the record of paradise is myth is to say 
that it is a lie. Then the creation of mam 


is a lie. His temptation is a lie. His fall 
is a lie! His curse is a lie! His blessing 
is a lie. If the Bible begins with a lie it 


may end with a lie, and be nothing between. 
but a lie. Such an admission shakes faith 
in every part of the Scripture our Bishop- 
is sworn to defend as the Word of God. 
His clergy have bruised the branches of the- 
tree of salvation; he poisons its root when 
he makes Adam a myth. The wild vines of 
his diocese, we fear, have been supported’ 
by their episcopal oak. Having said this, 
it becomes, to inquire what is taught by his. 
Bible and his Church. ES 
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II. What does the Bishop’s Bible Teach on these Points? 


What did Moses Teach? 


The supreme leader has brought Israel 
from Egypt through the wilderness across 
the Jordan to behold Canaan. Crowned 
with a halo of glory from eternity he re- 
views the past and prophesies the future. 
Exalted to ecstatic song he pours forth the 
soul of a departing father. He recalls in 
his farewell strain the time “When the 
Most High divided to the nations their in- 
heritance, when He separated the sons of 
Adam”. To children of nothing, who are 
fathers of something—nonentities who beget 
entities —hypercritics represent the Al- 
mighty as granting our very substantial 
world! 


What did Job Teach? 


Only the words of Jehovah from the 
whirlwind exceed in sublimity the protesta- 
tion of his suffering servant. All in life 
and death; in past and present; in earth 
and heaven, Job invokes to witness his in- 
nocence. He recalls paradise and our first 
parent, who to his posterity set the prime 
example of deceit; and mentioning by 
name the father of us all, he exclaims, as 
familiar with the fact, “If I covered my 
transgression like Adam”! (Job. xxxi. 33). 


What did the Prophets and Psalms Teach? 


“They like Adam have transgressed the 
covenant” (Hosea vi. 7, R. V.). 

“But like Adam ye shall die’ (Psalm 
i) oreo, 9 iy Pag Sh 9 

“They are all delivered unto death, to the 
nether parts of the earth like the children 
of Adam” (Ezekiel xxxi. 14, R. V.). 

A thousand years elapsed from Moses in 
sight of Canaan to Ezekiel in the exile of 
the captivity. During this interval we have 
five inspired writers who allude to Adam 
in such a way as to prove they considered 
the narration in Genesis as accepted his- 
torical fact. 


What did Our Lord Teach? 


Recalling the creation of man and 
woman, Jesus, by their original relation, 
reformed the marriage state for his own 
age and all time. Into humanity He was 
introducing a revolution of that holy union 
which peoples earth and heaven. His 
teaching was to carry forward its effects 
through eternity. Myth could not enforce 
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obligation. Falsehood does not fortify 
fact. Adam a nonentity! Eve a fancy! 


Paradise a legend! Jehovah Himself a 
fiction! Such is the Hypercritic Bible! 
With myths as arguments our Lord’s 
words would be wind. In Hebrew and 
Greek, Jews read and believed the Old 
Testament. To them its record of creation 
was historic fact. The national faith was 
unreserved and universal. All knew that 
our Lord spake of Adam and Eve as the 
immediate workmanship of Jehovah, and 
on the sovereignty of creatorship grounded 
obligation. Had His nation believed a 
falsehood, instead of sanctioning their er- 
ror our Lord would have corrected it. 
Hear His words: “Have ye not read that 
He who made them from the beginning 
made them male and female?” (Matt. xix. 
4; Mark x. 6). He then quotes the Al- 
mighty Creator who said in Paradise, “For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
the twain shall become one flesh”. 


What did Paul Teach? 


The great theologian of Christianity was 
converted and commissioned by the voice 
of his ascended Master to witness and ex- 
pound salvation. He affirms—‘As in Adam 
all died, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22). MHypercritics read 
“In a myth all died”. From a myth there 
is sin in all our generations! Myth makes 
our pangs and graves! Was this the mean- 
ing of Paul? The reverse is proved by his 
contrast between Adam and Christ. Res- 
urrection could not come from myth. Adam 
and Christ are correlated. As Christ is a 
fact so is Adam a fact. And this agrees 
with the following words of the immortal 
chapter: “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man the Lord from 
heaven,—and as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall bear the image of 
the heavenly”. 

Referring to the creation-narrative as 
history, Paul also wrote: “The man is not 
of the woman, but the woman of the man; 
for neither was the man created for the 
woman, but the woman for the man”. In 
the light of these words in Corinthians we 
can interpret the fifth chapter of Romans: 
“Through one man—Adam—sin entered 
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into the world, and death by sin”, so that 
death passed upon all men . —‘in Him 
whom—Adam—all sinned”. “Death reigned 
from Adam to Moses”. Verse after verse 
contrasts the sin of Adam with the grace 
of Christ. Then the whole matchless ar- 
gument is summed and crowned in one 
conclusive and triumphant statement: “As 
by the sin of one on all men to condemna- 
tion, thus also by the righteousness of One 
upon all men unto justification of Life”. 


What does the Bishop’s Church Teach? 


And this doctrine of Paul is that of two 
of those Articles which Doctor Potter, as 


III. The Destruction inz 


Hypercriticism is now an organization. 
Its International Commentary is a Euro- 
pean and American Propaganda. Its lead- 
ers have been proclaimed. Its emissaries 
penetrate our churches. Our coutrymen, 
therefore, should know it in its last and 
crowning declaration. This we will quote 
from a recent volume of Dr. Bousset, a 
Professor in one of the greatest universi- 
ties in the land of Luther: 


“There is still one thing that no longer 
fits in with this new world of thought—a 
miracle, in the strict sense of the word, in 
the sense of the intervention cf God, in 
the natural order of things by setting aside 
its laws. We moderns no longer hold fast 
to this belief in miracles. History would 
appear to destroy the idea of inspiration, 
that is to say, of any special revelation, in 
the Old and New Testament, the concep- 
tion of redemption; the dogma of the di- 
vinity of Christ; the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity; the idea of vicarious sacrifice; the be- 
lief in the miraculous; in the old view of 
revelatior—we see how all these have been 
swept away in the stream of human devel- 
opment”. 


Hypercriticism does not approach the 
Bible through the proofs of the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord which appeal to our rea- 
son, and from which follow his Messiah- 
ship and Godhead. As irreconcilable with 
Science and History, it sweeps disdainfully 
away all evidence from prophecy. With con- 
tempt it glances on arguments which have 
convinced and satisfied the intellects that 
have ruled humanity. It studies Christian- 
ity as if the earth and not the sun was the 
center of our system. Having made the 
Bible a skeleton it invites us to admire the 
ghastly ruin. Salvation it would turn to 
chaos, and glory in the darkness it creates. 
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Deacon, Presbyter and Bishop, by his 
written and his spoken vow, pledged him- 
self to believe and guard and preach. 


Article IX.—“Our general sin standeth 
not in the following of Adam, as the Pel- 
agians do vainly teach, but it is the fault 
and corruption of nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam”. 


Article X.—“The condition of man after 
the fall of Adam is such that he can not 
turn and prepare himself by his own nat- 
ural strength to good works, faith and call- 
ing upon God”. 


tolved in the Teaching 


A reddeming Christ, the sun, it seeks to 
hurl from heaven, and leave our future in 
eternalgloom. Hypercriticism is an aposasy 
of Infidenlity which will end in an abyss of 
Schism. In the Episcopal Church it is a 
traitor doomed to exposure. What may be 
concealed in other communions, in it can 
not be hid. In our articles doctrine is in- 
deed a skeleton necessary as bones to a 
body. But our Liturgy is clothed with the 
beauty of flesh. Our Prayer Book is an 
imbedded Bible. Our orthodoxy is not a 
dogma, but a worship. Our fasts and festi- 
vals are witnesses to a living faith. Advent 
and Christmas and Good Friday and Easter 
and Whitsunday and Trinity, in the light 
of the glory of God, convict the clerical 
hypocrite who, before Christ and the peo- 
ple, dares pronounce immortal truths which 
his heart disbelieves. 


Our magnificent metropolitan city we so 
love and admire has been astounded and 
confounded by recent revelations. Forger- 
ies! Perjuries! Riots! Robberies! Assas- 
sinations! Suicides! Pistol and cord and 
poison, familiar in daily report! Social 
and political and religious leaders con- 
victed of enormous crimes and imprisoned 
with thieves and murderers! By minifying 
sin; by discarding repentance and remis- 
sion and regeneration; by denying Incarna- 
tion and atonement and resurrection and 
judgment; by removing from Holy Script- 
ure all divine authority, hypercriticism must 
bear its part in responsibility for these 
modern horrors which deface our civiliza- 
tion. But the cause and cure are deeper 
than mere doctrinal error. All Christians 
should unite in confession and repentance 
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and amendment, and supplicate forgiveness 
from the Almighty Father, and receive that 
grace of the Holy Spirit without which we 
have no power to resist battle and conquer. 

In our theological seminaries is our hope 
of the future. Our Lord has made the 
preaching of the Gospel the prime agency 
in the conversion of the world. This insti- 
tution must be the center of all Christian 
effort. The true clergyman molds his peo- 
ple. He must be trained as an athlete if 
he would fight as a soldier. Against him 
are more than flesh and blood. He wrestles 
with principalities, with powers, with the 
world-rulers of the darkness of his age; 
with the pneumaticals of wickedness among 
the celestials. Before such foes he needs a 
panoply. Paul described the armor of the 
watrior—his girdle truth, his breastplate 


righteousness, his step peace, his shield 
faith, his helmet salvation, his sword 
Scripture, his power the Holy Ghost. Our 


seminary scholars must be disciplined as 
soldiers. Are they taught Hebrew? Right! 
Greek? Right! Theology? Right! Exe- 
gesis and History and composition and elo- 
cution? Right! Moses, Paul, Luther, 
Wesley—all who have battled most suc- 
cessfully for salvation, have been men of 
the best education attainable in their times. 
Each theological seminary should be a cen- 
ter of learning. But, unaided intellectuality 
will never convert our world. Education is 
but a force of nature and limited therefore 
by our human condition. Almighty Breath 
alone changes bones to men. Steam speeds 
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ships. Gravitation wheels worlds. The 
Omnipotent Holy Ghost regenerates souls. 
Without Him even the Gospel is not Eter- 
nal Life. 

Who were trained as the Apostles? 
Called by our Lord; three years his pupils; 
witnesses of his death and resurrection and 
ascension; and yet inadequate to their 
work! Pentecost completed their educa- 
tion. Not meaningless the crown of fire; 
the tongue of flame; the change of soul. 
Aiter all their schooling by Christ, unbap- 
tized by the Holy Ghost they would have 
been as powerless before Satan as a Greek 
or Latin scientist or philosopher. The 
Spirit of God must vitalize our theological 
training. Each lecture-room should be a 
place, not only of mental instruction, but 
also of spiritual power. We confess the 
Holy Ghost in our creed, and omit Him in 
our education. Let professors and stu- 
dents in all our seminaries unite to restore 
the missing factor of light and power and 
joy and assurance and victory! Our grad- 
uates should go forth as soldiers prepared 
for spiritual battle in the armor provided 
in Scripture; baptized with the Holy Ghost 
and glowing in the triumph of promised 
victory. Doubters never conquer. Joyful 
in a divine strength our student warriors 
will be certain of the crown. In the day of 
millenial Salvation the pulpits of our earth 
will be its thrones; preachers its kings; 
the cross its scepter; and on its banners, not 
lions and eagles, but the Lamb and the 
Dove, symbols of Eternal Empire. 


The Death of Christ from a Physician’s Standpoint* 


Lewis D. Mason, M.D., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


I. The Testimony of the Water and the Blood 


“One of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side, and straightway there came out 
blood and water. And he that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true: 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
also may believe”.—John xix. 33-34. 

The incident here recorded by John was 
not a mere accident, nor a supernatural 
phenomenon, but a circumstantial fact, de- 


*Published in pamphlet form for distribution by the 
Association for publishing writings of Spurgeon. 


pendent on natural causes, having a rational 
and satisfactory explanation, and appointed 
of God to typify and interpret great spir- 
itual truths. The importance of the inci- 
dent is emphasized by the insistence of 
John as to its truth. He is a witness—a 
truthful witness. His testimony is based on 
personal knowledge. He has been an actual 
and direct eye-witness, and the object and 
ultimate end of his testimony is, “That ye 
also may believe”. 
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In 1846, Dr. William Stroud of England 
wrote his remarkable book entitled “The 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ’—a 
work concerning which the great majority 
of the Christian laity to-day are ignorant 
and which many of the clergy have forgot- 
ten or laid aside. It is with the view of 
restating some of the positions of this book, 
and of interesting both the pulpit and the 
pew in the physical cause of the death of 
Christ, that this article is prepared, with the 
hope that the deeper spiritual lessons may 
be more prominently brought out and more 
deeply impressed upon the reader. 

1. Let us then note the fact that there 
was an autopsy on the body of Christ, 
rough and rude and unconsciously per- 
formed—the autopsy of the soldier’s spear— 
without which our study would now cease, 
for the witnessing of the blood and water 
on which we base all our evidence would 
have been wanting. 

The spear-thrust which the soldier made 
into the side of Jesus enables us to assert 
positively several facts: 

(1) That there was actual and absolute 
death, for separation of the blood could 
only occur as a post mortem change. 

(2) The spear wound was on the left 
side and toward the front and lower mar- 
gin of the chest. 

(3) The time which elapsed from the 
death of Christ to the spear wound was 
probably about three hours, as some time 
must have passed to allow of the separa- 
tion of the blood. 

(4) The autopsical findings and the clin- 
ical history are in accordance with anatomi- 
cal, physiological and pathological facts, 
and all agree as to the method and cause of 
death. 


“Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission”. The Law, as set forth in type 
and prophecy, must be fulfilled in the per- 
son of Christ. The analogy between the 
Paschal Lamb and the “Lamb of God” 
must be maintained. 

The Paschal Lamb was slain according 
to the Levitical and modern Jewish method, 
by at once severing the soft tissues of the 
neck from the front to the spinal column 
with one sweep of a knife, whose blade was 
suited for that purpose,—immediate and 
almost painless death ensued and perfect 
exsanguination of the tissues, the animal 
being hung head down, so that gravity 
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would favor the flow of blood and its more 
complete expulsion. 

To carry out the type, the analogy and 
the letter of the Law, Christ must shed His 
blood, as well as endure the painful, shame- 
ful, criminal death of the cross. It is by 
the blood of His cross that we are justified 
and sanctified. God in His infinite mercy 
lias given us a Christ “wounded for our 
transgressions”; but not a Christ that can 
not show His wounds, or that would not 
repel the most sensitive believer. The other 
alternative would be too horrible even to 
consider for a moment, if literally true. 
The point is not the method by which the 
blood is shed, but that blood must be shed. 
The Paschal Lamb and the Lamb of God are 
alike in this particular, that the shedding of 
blood in both instances was complete, and 
the result perfect exsanguination. 

It is susceptible of demonstration that in 
no other way could Christ have so com- 
pletely poured forth or shed His blood as 
He did, thus fulfilling the letter of the law, 
and type of the Paschal Lamb. Both the 
ancient and modern Jew, either for sacri- 
ficial or dietary purposes, used only those 
animals whose bodies by a proper method 
were killed and thoroughly exsanguinated 
or rendered as far as possible bloodless. 

From time immemorial blood has been re- 
garded as sacred, because it is the life. All 
through the Levitical Law under the Mo- 
saic dispensation we find this fact empha- 
sized. At the council at Jerusalem, brought 
together to discuss the relation of the Gen- 
tiles received into the Christian Church, 
James advocated only three important con- 
ditions: to abstain “from things offered to 
idols, from blood and from (animals) 
strangled (because the latter contained 
blood), and from fornication”. 


How was the Blood of Christ Shed? 

The popular idea is, in one or more of 
several ways: 

First, By the Bloody Sweat under strong 
mental emotion in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 

Second, By the Bleeding Brow, from the 
crown of thorns. 

Third, By the cruel Roman Scourging. 

Fourth, By the Nail-Pierced Hands and 
Feet. 

All these are vividly represented, often 
exaggerated, in paintings and statues of 
our Lord. 
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In what Sense is the word “Shed” used? 


The original Greek word means to “pour 
forth”, “to flow”, “to gush out”—a free, 
abundant, copious hemorrhage or flow of 
blood. 

None of the above cited incidents fulfil 
this meaning of the word. The piercing of 
the thorns, the laceration of the lash, the 
nail wounds, and the bloody sweat are not 
enough; we must look elsewhere for the 
full significance of the shed blood. 

To return to the original question—How 
was the Blood of Christ Shed?—John wit- 
nessed a strange and unusual sight, to him 
phenomenal and almost miraculous, for 
dead men do not bleed at all, and live men 
do not bleed unseparated blood. We know 
that the blood from the side of Christ was 
shed during His life, and that the hemor- 
rhage was internal, copious and fatal. The 
condition of the blood, separated into its 
constituent parts, indicates a post mortem 
change, and the fact that the blood was 
extravasated during life, alone enabled 
John to witness to the fact after death. 


Where did the Blood Come From? 
What was its Source? 


(1) A ruptured or torn or broken heart 
was the primary cause of the death of 
Christ. A sudden, exhaustive, fatal, inter- 
nal hemorrhage was the result. 

(2) The extravasated blood flowed into 
and distended the pericardial sac—a shut 
sac surrounding the heart and having a 
serous lining and capable of containing a 
few ounces or, in extreme cases, several 
pints of fluid—the capacity or normal dis- 
tension being about twenty-two ounces. 

(3) The extravasated blood underwent 
certain post-mortem changes and separated 
into crasamentum or clot and serum, the 
supernatant fluid, resembling water, being 
comparatively clear, and the lower strata 
containing the blood corpuscles or coloring 
matter and anatomical constituents of the 
blood, setling by their own greater specific 
gravity to the bottom of the sac. Natur- 
ally, when the soldier’s spear pierced the 
side of Jesus at its lower portion some 
hours later, the heavier fluid contents of the 
sac gushed out first, and the lighter, clearer 
serum followed. Hence John’s version of 
it—first the blood, then the water—which 
is correct on the basis of modern physio- 
logical and pathological knowledge and in 
accordance with the law of gravity. In no 

other way could the body of Christ have 


been so completely exsanguinated, rendered 
practically bloodless. The shed blood re- 
sulted in a sudden, copious, fatal, internal 
hemorrhage, while the origin of it was a 
ruptured or broken heart. 

It is a medical fact that rupture of the 
heart may occur from excessive grief or 
strong mental emotion. Cessation of the 
heart’s action or “heart failure” is com- 
paratively common. Rupture of the heart 
may also occur from traumatism, as from 
pressure. But it is also true, although 
somewhat rare, that a normal heart, not 
necessarily weakened by antecedent muscu- 
lar disease, may be torn or ruptured in the 
manner already mentioned. 

The puncture of the soldier’s spear illus- 
trates wonderfully God’s providence with 
regard to time. If the thrust of the spear 
had been made immediately after death, or 
a short time thereafter, only blood would 
have appeared; as there would not have 
been any separation of the blood, as the 
time would not have been sufficient; and so 
we would have lost the lesson of the blood 
and the water, or the separated blood. 

The Clinical History also confirms the 
fact of the nature of the death. He cried 
with a loud voice. Christ did not die in a 
faint or from fatal and gradual exhaustion, 
or in a state of coma or stupor or with a 
clouded mind. The loud voice shows that 
He was not only not exhausted, but also 
in possession of all His faculties. 

The preceding circumstances, as predis- 
posing causes, would naturally tend to pro- 
duce great mental distress and strong emo- 
tional excitement. The last supper, the 
farewell, the parting, the agony in the gar- 
den, the lack of sympathy, the betrayal, the 
desertion, the denial, the four trials, the 
long hours, the conviction, the mockings, 
the cruel scourge, the painful “via dolor- 
osa”, the cross-bearing, the fainting, the 
crucifixion, six long, painful hours, forsaken 
of man, forsaken of God—an exquisitely 
refined, tender, loving, perfect mental and 
physical nature tortured to death—surely 
both soul and body were made a sacrifice 
for sin, and all these preceding conditions 
were necessarily predisposing causes to His 
manner of death. 

Thus from autopsical findings, the Clin- 
ical History, and the predisposing causes, 
any intelligent jury of medical men would 
certify that the cause of death was internal 
hemorrhage—the origin of which was a 
ruptured or broken heart. 
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II. Great Spiritual Truths Typified and Interpreted 


“This is he that came by water and by 
blood, even Jesus Christ; not by water 
alone, but with the water and with the 
blood. And it is the spirit that beareth 
witness—because the spirit is Truth. For 
there are three who bear witness. The 
spirit, and the water, and the blood, and the 
three agree in one”.—1 John v. 6-8. 


1. Type and Prophecy Fulfilled 


The manner of the death of Christ gives 
marked significance to certain Scriptures 
and also emphasizes the analogy to the 
pascal lamb, “not a bone of him was 
broken”. His body was not stretched and 
torn on a rack, and so certain of the Psalms 
are susceptible of a stronger interpretation, 
when we understand what was broken, 
notably Psalm Ixix. 20, and _ especially 
Psalm li. 17: “The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise’. Thus the 
sacrifice that Jesus offered was a broken 
heart. 

There is a peculiar significance therefore 
in the “breaking of the bread” as practiced 
by Christ, especially at the last supper. The 
Oriental loaf was about a hand’s breadth 
wide and about half an inch thick. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci so depicts it in his “Last 
Supper” as about the size of the closed 
hand or smaller, in size and shape not un- 
like the human heart. Tissot in his illus- 
tration of “The Life of Jesus” in the temp- 
tation in the desert, represents Satan hold- 
ing up the stones in shape and size as de- 
scribed when he tempted Jesus to satisfy 
his hunger with bread made from the 
stones of the desert. In the sacramental 
loaf we hold in our hand that which typi- 
fies the very heart of the incarnate Son of 
God, the center, the fountain of life and 
the seat of love. This is my body (heart) 
broken for you. The breaking must pre- 
cede the giving. It is not the whole heart, 
it is the broken heart of Jesus which we 
receive. 

How solemn is this act of breaking; it is 
the crucifixion over again. Ought not our 
own hearts to break also in such a pres- 
ence? May we fully discern not only the 
Lord’s body but the part broken for us, 
that as we take of the bread we may appro- 
priate and incorporate into our spiritual 
being the very heart of the Son of God. 


The torn heart has also a twofold sig- 
nificance. When the heart of Jesus was 
broken, the partition or middle wall was 
also broken down, and access was made 
possible into the very divine presence 
through the blood of Jesus. The veil of the 
temple was rent in the middle, from top to 
bottom. Ceremonial law, Judaism, and the 
temporary priesthood gave place to the 
eternal priesthood of Christ; at the same 
time the earth quaked and the graves were 
opened, and the saints arose and appeared 
unto many; a broken heart, a torn veil, an 
open tomb, sacrifice, fellowship, the Resur- 
rection and the Life, were made possible by 
the broken and bleeding heart of Jesus. 

John was the only witness to the phe- 
nomena of the “blood and water”. Why 
not Luke? Luke was a physician. Could 
he not have given us a clearer account of 
the incident, or explained it to us. Adverse 
critics would have then said that Luke, be- 
ing a physician, concocted the whole 
scheme, and so it would have weakened the 
testimony which is strengthened by the fact 
that John had no special medical knowl- 
edge, and so could not even have imagined 
what he did not know; and therefore he 
makes an unbiased witness. John also was 
the most spiritual of all the disciples. He 
was the one who laid his head on the 
bosom of his Lord. He was nearest the 
heart of Jesus. He was the one whom 
Jesus loved. 
of all the disciples should be the only wit- 
ness to make record as well as bear testi- 
mony to the broken heart of Jesus. 


As to the relative value of the wounds of 


It seems appropriate that he 


Jesus. Faith may put its finger on the nail- ~ 


prints in the hands and feet. That will 
give us the evidence of the cross. But 
great faith must thrust its hand into the 
side of the crucified Jesus and touch the 
very source of faith—the heart of God— 
the center and source of life and love. 
Faith’s fullest development is not in the 
touch of the finger, but the thrust of the 
hand. Here is the mystery of grace. Here 
is the holiest place of all, here that “which 
we have seen, which we have handled of 
the word of life”. _ ~ 

In the method of the death of Jesus 
we see typology sustained, prophecy and 
the Scriptures literally fulfilled and the 
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words of Christ fully confirmed: “This is 
my body broken for you. This is my blood 
shed for you”. 


2. Spirituc! Truths Emphasized 


The spiritual lessons that can be given 
from a knowledge of the manner of the 
death of our Savior are instructive and 
emphasize spiritual truth and cardinal doc- 
trines. How significant the separated and 
poured-out blood. This divine oblation to 
appease divine justice, coexistent and de- 
pendent, separated yet in perfect unity and 
harmony. The blood typifying redemption; 
the water typifying regeneration, distinctive 
and a double function; yet unity in the one 
blood. 


The blood first, the legal precedence of 
redemption. The water second, regenera- 
tion following redemption, a proper se- 
quence yet coincident. Redeemed, bought, 
regenerated, cleansed. First the blood, then 
the water. Both separate yet following so 
closely as to be almost simultaneous in their 
action. The origin of the “blood and 
water’,—the side, the heart of Jesus, the 
source of life and love, originates the plan 
of redemption and regeneration. Thus from 
the side of Jesus are born these twin doc- 
trines, inseparable and dependent. From 
the side of the first Adam came his con- 
sort, Eve, the “mother of all flesh” and 
physical life. From the side of the second 
Adam, redemption and regeneration issued, 
the source of the new birth and spiritual 
life. 


In both the first and second Adam the 
Lord God Almighty caused a deep sleep to 
fall. The first Adam slept a natural sleep 
and awoke to natural life. The last Adam 
slept the sleep of death to awake in spir- 
itual life. There is no time in our spiritual 
experience when we ought to enjoy more 
fully the full significance of what John 
saw at the closing hour of the crucifixion 
than when we go to the Lord’s table and 
see Him visibly crucified before us. If we 
can not comprehend what He meant when 
He said, “This is my body broken for you 
and my blood shed for you”, we can not so 
fully discern the Lord’s body as we should, 
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or so intelligently partake of the emblems 
which we receive. 

Nor can we have the full spiritual sig- 
nificance of either emblem as when we ap- 
preciate that His very heart was broken for 
us and all the blood that He could possibly 
shed was shed for us. Thus His sacrifice 
was total, perfect, absolute, abundant, com- 
plete. 

And finally the two great cardinal doc- 
trines of our faith, redemption and regen- 
eration, and the conditions under which 
they prevail and are made effective, are 
here fully emphasized by the witness and 
symbolism of the blood and the water. 

This testimony was alone made possible 
by the death of Jesus. It was a post mor- 
tem testimony, and the divine will could 
not go into effect without the death of the 
testator. Behind these two witnesses, and 
that which gives them effectiveness, is the 
cross and the death of our Savior. The 
only place on earth where this testimony is 
given is Mount Calvary. It is only here 
that we can interpret and appropriate the 
significance of these two symbols. We 
must take our stand. with the beloved dis- 
ciple at the foot of the cross, and with him 
béholding the water and blood flowing from 
the wounded side of the dead Christ, we 
must look on Him whom we have pierced. 
Standing there we must let the Holy Spirit 
interpret for us and bear record as to the 
meaning and efficacy of these sacred sym- 
bols; that we may not only “ourselves also 
believe”, but that we may, with John, tes- 
tify to others, bearing witness, with the sin- 
cerity and perfect knowledge that comes 
from direct personal experience and con- 
viction, that what we say is true. And so, 
as we have received and believed the testi- 
mony of the blood and water, we also with 
the unselfishness of John will give to a 
dying and sin-cursed world that truth 
which we have been taught through the 
Holy Spirit “That they also may believe”. 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee; 

Let the water and the blood, 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power”. 
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«Antiquated Text Books’ 


Proressor LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., BROOKLINE, Mass. 


[In “The Watchman” (Boston) there 
appeared not long since this announce- 
ment: 


“Tf evolution has collapsed, as a 
speaker before a late Bible League Con- 
vention asserted, then a large part of the 
Text Books in our higher institutions of 
learning should be buried, as most of them 
that touch the subject at all, admit it 
without argument”. 

This criticism was directed against an 
address by Professor Townsend before one 
of our Conferences. We print his reply as 
found in “The Watchman” of May 21, 
1908.—Editor.] 


The current representations are that book 
reviewers, magazine writers, scientific lec- 
turers, leading theologians and college pro- 
fessors are pretty much all on the side of 
evolution; that the more important Ameri- 
can universities are teaching it to the ex- 
clusion of all other theories as to the be- 
ginning and development of living organ- 
isms, and that there is not yet a single 
text book in any of our colleges and uni- 
versities that does not favor, in a more or 
less pronounced way, the evolutionary 
theory. 

Now, as must be confessed, the fact as 
to these current representations is quite 
correct, and what the writer in The Watch- 
man says is therefore true. 

Within a few months the writer of this 
article has been in communication with 
such universities as Chicago, Cornell, Har- 
vard and Yale, and found that text and 
reference books employed in those institu- 
tions are still advocating evolution and 
that there is no decided recognition of any- 
thing else, though a college professor of 
eminence not long since made during a 
private conversation this confession: “We 
are not now saying very much about evo- 
lution”; a fact very well known to those 
who are keeping abreast of our scientific 
literature. 

When, therefore, there is repeated what 
the writer of this article has frequently 
said in public address and in print, that at 
the present stage of scientific inquiry, evo- 


lution, both theistic and atheistic, is not 
supported by one single well-established 
fact in the whole range of either science, 
philosophy or religion, and that text books 
in American colleges and uuiversities must 
be revised if not rewritten throughout; and 
also that a small army of scholars and sci- 
entists will be compelled, however dis- 
agreeable and mortifying it may be, to 
change their opinions on the origin and de- 
velopment of living things, the reply doubt- 
less will be heard, that these statements 
are tremendously assertive and presumptive. 


While at first thought this may seem to 
be so, yet it will perhaps occur to the 
reader on second thought that such a revi- 
sion of scientific books and such a change 
of opinion among scholars would not be 
such an altogether unheard of thing as one 
could imagine. 

A. distinguished scientist recently re- 
marked that geologists on some matters 
“have changed their views two hundred 
times in one hundred years”; a statement 
slightly exaggerated perhaps, but certainly 
not so very wide of the mark. It was 
Professor Lyell who called attention to the 
fact that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century an announcement was made in the 
Institute of France that there were eighty 
geological theories opposed to the teachings 
of the Bible. Lyell then added, that not 
one of those theories was held fifty years 
later. Many former astronomical teach- 
ings as to the condition and movements of 
the heavenly bodies are now forever 
abandoned. And chemistry, too, as has 
lately been proved, is very far from being 
a fixed science. 


For instance, the atomic theory perfected 
by John Dalton, 1804, and the assumption 
based partly upon it, that there are possibly 
seventy elements entering into the building 
up of the physical universe, long held sway 
in the scientific world, having been taught, 
at least for a hundred years in the colleges 
of Europe and America. But the recent 
discovery of radium, thorium and their kin- 
dred, necessitates a complete reconstruc- 
tion of scientific teaching on this subject 
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and already have antiquated a half score of 
college text and reference books, though 
they still continue in use. 

Professor Cuthbertson has put the case 
correctly in this statement: “The notion 
that the various elements—e. g., hydrogen, 
oxygen, iron, phosphorus—consist of indi- 
visible and immutable particles differing 
fundamentally from each other is now rel- 
egated for ever to the lumber-room of sci- 
ence”, 

So, too, the theory of the stability and 
indestructibility of matter, together with 
all speculations based upon it, once, and not 
long since, taught in all schools of high 
grade, has been completely upset by radio- 
activity. 

M. Le Bon, writing for La Nature 
(Paris), has shown recently that the so- 
called atom can be not only dissolved but 
also dematerialized; and that during the 
process, if instantaneoosly done, a power 
would be developed appalling to contem- 
plate. Latent energy in a bit of matter no 
larger than a pin head would result in 
what more than equals the strength of ten 
thousand locomotives. 

In a word the electron, or some other 
representative of force, instead of the indi- 
visible and indestructible atom, is on the 
throne; how long it will remain there no 
one can tell. What we are sure of, how- 
ever, is that the atom has gone, never to 
return. The energy of an infinite power 
(is it God?) seems to be in every particle 
of matter throughout the universe, not 
immanent merely, but transcendent also. 
B. Latour, a noted French physicist, while 
discussing in a late issue of the Cosmos 
(Paris) the recent revolutionary theories 
of matter and after saying that the ortho- 
dox physical theories of the future will be 
almost entirely different from those that 
have been orthodox in the past, makes this 
statement: “In this bold and triumphant 
flight of science toward a larger and more 
comprehensive synthesis, we may detect a 
homage—perhaps too unconscious—to the 
unity of divine truth and to the simplicity 
of that eternal wisdom which, at the basis 
of the created universe, has disposed all 
things regularly, in number, weight and 
measure”. 

And yet, what scientific treatise now in 
use in university or college, and how many 


of their professors, are up to date enough 
even to suggest this latest and more splen- 
did and impressive conception of matter? 

A few years ago the inventor, Mr. Edi- 
son, wrote a rather caustic article on the 
shortcomings of text books and other sci- 
entific treatises: 


“They are mostly misleading and I get 
mad with myself when I think I have be- 
lieved what was so learnedly set forth in 
them. There are more frauds in science 
than anywhere else. Take a pile of these 
books that I can name, and you will find 
uncertainity if not imposition in half of 
what they state as scientific truth. They 
time and again have announced experi- 
ments as done by themselves, that they 
never did, and never could do, but upon 
which they have founded so-cailed sci-en- 
tific truths. J have been thrown off my 
track often by them. You see a great 
name and you believe in it. Try the ex- 
periment yourself and you will find 
the result altogether different. I would 
tather know nothing about a thing in 
science, nine times out of ten, than what 
the Text Books would tell me. For prac- 
tical purposes or for applied science, I 
would rather take the thing up and go 
through with it myself. I find out more 
about it than any one can tell me, and 
then I am sure of what I discover. Pro- 
fessor this one, or professor that one, will 
controvert you out of the books and prove 
out of them that the thing cannot be so, 
though you have it right in the hollow of 
your hand all the time and could break 
his spectacles with it”. (New York Her- 
ald, Dec. 31, 1879.) 


Professor Huxley, in a letter to Charles 
Kingsley (Life and Letters of Huxley), 
wrote thus on the Limitations of Scientific 
Knowledge: 


“T don’t know whether Matter is any- 
thing distinct from Force. I don’t know 
that atoms are anything but pure myths. I 
believe in Hamilton, Mansell and Herbert 
Spencer, so long as they are destructive, 
but I laugh at their beards as soon as 
they try to spin their own cobwebs. My 
fundamental axiom of speculative philoso- 
phy is that materalism and spiritualism are 
opposite poles of the same absurdity—the 
absurdity of imagining that we know any- 
thing about either spirit or matter”. 


It seems rather a pity that some of our 
young American college professors, who 
are so confident of what they do not know, 
are not able to show the good sense of 
Professor Huxley, instead of trying to 
bombard and bamboozle the public with 
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their assumptions and ignorance. 

But what we were especially desirous of 
doing is to show the necessity of having 
our college text and reference books on 
evolution revised or discarded. The de- 
mand is pronouncedly urgent because these 
treatises, many of which were written forty 
or more years ago, though not necessarily 
out of date on account of their age, are 
nevertheless antiquated because they teach 
what no longer can be called science. In 
other words, evolutionists have met defeat 
after defeat in their efforts to establish 
their false and pernicious theories; if false 
they must be pernicious. Their claim that 
original life-germs came into existence by 
natural processes is found to have not the 
slightest scientific basis. There has been, 
too, an utter failure in all their attempts 
to show that in the world of living things 
there exists a law of physical development 
and improvement. 

And, too, the assumption that by natural 
processes lower species of plants and ani- 
mals may be transmuted into higher ones, 
has completely broken down; the fact be- 
ing that in all early and late excavations 
and researches not one connecting link be- 
tween any of the millions of different 
species has been found. 

Nor is there longer any ground on 
which to question the fact that archeolo- 
gists, biologists, geologists and historians 
have overwhelmingly silenced the assertion 
of evolutionists that the human race began 
low down and through countless ages has 
worked itself up to its present civilized 
state, the fact being that the earliest men 
known in geology or paelontology, were as 
perfect as any now living. 

And never has the evolutionist been so 
completely at a loss to account for the in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature of man as at 
the present moment. 

And lastly, the continually repeated as- 
sertion that the most scholarly men, the 
ablest scientists and the world’s greatest 
philosophers are all evolutionists, is found 
to be downright misrepresentation; as a 


matter of fact there is scarcely a self-con- 
fessed Darwinian evolutionist, excepting 
Professor Haeckel, among all the eminent 
scientists of Germany. A half score or 
more of the former followers of Haeckel 
have renounced monism and_ evolution, 
though five years ago they advocated them. 


French scientists, with meager excep- 
tions, never have adopted Darwin’s and 
Haeckel’s views. The most noted English 
scientists no longer can be classed among 
those who advocate transmutation of 
species and selection, on which evolution is 
dependent. And with scarcely an exception, 
American scientists of eminence are at 
present preserving a profound and omi- 
nous silence on the subject of evolution. 


There need, therefore, be no hesitation in 
saying that school text and reference books 
on evolution must be revised or altogether 
discarded; otherwise the colleges and uni- 
versities now clinging to those antiquated 
books and treatises will be smitten with 
the disease that has been charged upon or- 
thodox believers—“the leprosy of incom- 
petence”. 

But we may add that, until this revision 
of the existing and belated text books is 
made, there is left very fortunately one 
book, that the world may still safely study 
and hold in highest esteem, a book that in 
the present upheaval of scientific opinions, 
is awaiting a recognition in the world of 
science, not yet accorded it—the book 
whose introduction reads thus: “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth’, and whose theological teachings, 
first and last, are summed up in the words: 
“There is but one living and true God, 
without body or parts, of infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness; the Maker and Pre- 
server of all things, visible and invisible”. 
The skeptic to-day can not place his finger 
upon one solitary thing that has been dis- 
covered in any filed of scientific research 
for a hundred years that calls for the least 
change in either of these sublime revela- 
tions. 
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Jesus’ Final Instructions to the Eleven Apostles—Contiuued 


Twenty-First Strupy.—PROVISIONS FOR THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD 
UNDER THE DISPENSATION OF THE SPIRIT :—JESUS IN A THIRD ADDRESS, 
SET BEFORE THE DISCIPLES THEIR WorK AS THE FOUNDERS OF THE 
KINGDOM, IN THE CONQUEST OF A HosTILE WoriLp sy SAvING MEN 
(NOT FROM SUBJECTION TO ROME, BUT) FROM THE BONDAGE oF SIN, 
THEREBY RESTORING THE KINGDOM oF GOD ON EARTH; FOR WHICH 
ConguEst His DEPARTURE WOULD ENABLE HIM TO SEND THE HOoLy 
SPIRIT AS THEIR HELPER, AND HIMSELF TO RETURN TO COOPERATE WITH 

THEM IN THEIR WorK.—Ch. xvi. I-33. 
I, Jesus—in order to Cinfirm the Faith of the Disciples and save them from being 
caused to Stumble and Fall Away, and to impress upon them more deeply their desperate 
Need—Prefaced His Third Address with a further Portrayal of the deadly Character of 


the Hatred and Opposition that Awaited them on the Departure of Him Who had hereto- 
fore borne the Brunt of the Enmity.—Ch. Xvi. I-15. 


1. The Enmuty and Persecution would Wreck Faith unless Provided Against 


Ch. xvi. 1. These things have I spoken unto you, that ye should not be made to 
stumble. 
Enmity 2. They shall put you out of the synagogues: yea, the hour cometh, that 


Relentless whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth service unto God. 3. And 
these things will they do, because they have not known the Father, nor me. 
2. Even the Glimpse now Given of What His Departure Meant Overwhelined Them 
4. But these things have I spoken unto you, that when their hour is come, 
Why Not ye may remember them, how that I told you. And these things I said not 
Foretold unto you from the beginning, because I was with you. 
5. But now I go unto him that sent me; and none of you asketh me, 
Settled Whither goest thou? 6. But because I have spoken these things unto you, 
Gloom sorrow hath filled your heart. 


II. First Great Provision, the Special Mission of the Holy Spirit in Redemption:— 
Jesus’ Departure to the Father would Secure His Sending the Holy Spirit, the Applier of 
Redemption, to be their Efficient Helper and Guide in Carrying out the Work of Found- 
ing and Conquest Committed to Them; Without Whose Cooperation they would surely 
Fail.—Ch. xvi. 7-15. 

1. Jesus’ Departure to the Father was the Condition of the Inauguration of the Dis- 

pensation of the Spirit which was to Replace that of the Law 

Must Go 7. Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go 

Away away: for if I go not away, the Comforter [or, Advocate; or, Helper; Gr. 
Paraclete] will not come unto you; but if I go, I will send him unto you. 

2. Ministry of the Spirit to the World: to Convict of Sin, Righteousness, Judgment 

8. And he, when he is come, will convict the world in respect of sin, and 

For the of righteousness, and of judgment: 

World 9. [To convict] of sin, because they believe not on me; 10 of righteous- 
ness, because I go to the Father, and ye behold me no more; 11 of judgment, 
because the prince of this world hath been judged. 

3. Ministry of the “Spirit of Truth” to the Disciples, as Teacher and Guide 

(1) To Instruct them in All Truth and Reveal the Future 
12. I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can not bear them 

For the now. 13. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you 

“Spirit of into all the truth: for he shall not speak from himself; but what things soever 

Truth” he shall hear, these shall he speak: and he shall declare unto you the things 
that are to come. 
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(2) In Particular to Show Them the Glory of Messiah in the Father's Redemption 

14. He shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall declare it 

Spirit unto you. 15. All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine: therefore 
of Christ said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall declare it unto you. 


III. Second Great Provision, Jesus’ Own Continued Ministry with the Disciples:— 
Jesus, having again announced His Speedy Departure and Return, by Answering their 
Unasked Questions Explained to them His Own Future Ministry (in the Spirit) for 
their Consolation, Instruction and Communion,—thereby calling forth their Confession— 
Ch. xvi. 16-27. 


1. The Announcement of the Speedy Going and Coming, and the Perplexity ’ 

A Little 16. A little while, and ye behold me no more; and again a little while, 
While and ye shall see me. 

17. Some of his disciples therefore said one to another, What is this that 

Sorely he saith unto us, A little while, and ye behold me not; and again a little 


Perplexed while, and ye shall see me: and, Because 1 go to the Father? 18. They said 
therefore, What is this that he saith, A little while? We know not what he 
saith. 

2. Jesus, by Omniscience, Relieved their Perplexity and Confirmed their Faith 
(1) Omniscience Read their Thoughts, and Condescended to their Weakness 

Jesus’ 19. Jesus perceived that they were desirous to ask him, and he said unto 

Insight them, Do ye inquire among yourselves concerning this, that I said, A little 
while, and ye behold me not, and again a little while, and ye shall see me? 

(2) His Going will bring Sorrow, Return (in Resurrection and Pentecost), Joy 
20. Verily, verily, I say unto you, that ye shall weep and lament, but the 

“Little world shall rejoice: ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned 

While” into joy. 21. A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour 

Explained is come: but when she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for the joy that a man is born into the world. 

22. And ye therefore now have sorrow: but I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away from you. 
(3) His Return will give perfect Knowledge, and intimate Access to the Father 
23. And in that day ye shall ask me nothing [or, ask me no question). 

Return at Verily, verily, I say unto you, If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will 

Pentecost give it you in my name. 24. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: 
ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be fulfilled. 

3. Jesus will then Speak Plainly, and the Disciples shall have Direct Access to the 
Source of Power for “Great Works” 


25. These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs [or, parables]: the 
hour cometh, when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs [or, parables], 


Will but shall tell you plainly of the Father. 26. In that day ye shall ask in my 
Speak name: and I say not unto you, that I will pray the [Gr. make request of] 
Plainly Father for you; 27 for the Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved 


me, and have believed that I came forth from the Father. 

IV. Jesus Concluded His Instructions to the Disciples with a Plain Statement and 
His Farewell Appeal as the Messiah,—evoking Faith and Adding a Warning and a Prom- 
ise.—Ch. xvi. 28-33. 

1. Convinced by His Plain Statement, the Disciples Renew their Confession 

28. I came out from the Father, and am come into the world: again, I 

Faith leave the world, and go unto the Father. 

Evoked 29. His disciples say, Lo, now speakest thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb [or, parable]. 30. Now know we that thou knowest all things, and 
needest not that any man should ask thee: by this we believe that thou 
camest forth from God. 

2. Jesus Rebuked their Over-confidence by Predicting their speedy Forsaking 


To be 31. Jesus answered them, Do ye now believe? 32. Behold, the hour com- 
Scattered eth, yea, is come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. 


3. His last Words, “I have overcome the world’,, assured them of Peace and Victory 


33. These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace. 
Why In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
Spoken world. 
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The Theme of the Twenty-first Study— 

The Divine Provisions for the Conquest 
of the World under the Dispensation of 
the Spirit:—Jesus, in a Third Address, set 
before the Disciples their Work as the 
Founders of the Kingdom, in the Conquest 
of a Hostile World by Saving Men (not 
from subjection to Roman Rule, but) from 
the Bondage of Sin, thereby Restoring the 
Kingdom of God on Earth; for which 
Conquest His Departure would enable Him 
to send the Holy Spirit of Power with a 
Special Mission as their Helper, and Him- 
self to Return to Cooperate with them in 
that Conquest.—Ch. xvi. 1-13. 


In these Instructions, Jesus— 

(1) Portrayed the Deadly Character of 
the Hatred and Opposition that Awaited 
the Disciples after His Departure (ch. xvi. 
1-6) ; 

(2) Announced the first and Great Pro- 
vision for assuring Success in their Work, 
in the Special Redemptive Mission of the 
Holy Spirit (ch. xvi. 7-15) ; 

(3) Promised the Second Provision for 
Success, in His Own Return and Ministry, 
which should give them Access in Prayer 
to the Father, the Source of Power (ch. 
Xvi. 16-27) ; 

(4) Made a Plain Statement of His 
Meaning, and His Farewell Appeal to them 
as the Messiah (ch. xvi. 28-33). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


Golden Text—John xvi. 7. 

The Time.—Late on the Night before the 
Crucifixion, 

The Place and Circumstances.—On the 
road to the Brook Kidron, perhaps in some 
shady retreat in a grove or vineyard by 
the wayside. 

Beginning His Instructions at the Sup- 
per in the Upper Chamber with the An- 
nouncement and Explanation of His De- 
parture to the Father, Jesus had followed 
that with His Prospectus of the Spiritual 
Life in the Kingdom. But the Supreme 
Subject yet remained, in their Work as the 
Founders of the Kingdom, in Completing 
the Work of Jesus in the Conquest of the 
World for whose sins He had died. 

This is the Task formulated a little later 
in the Great Commission (see Matt. xxviii. 
18-20; Mark xvi. 15-18; Luke xxiv. 46-49). 
All else simply led up to this as the end 
and aim. 

The Central Feature is the Special Mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of 
Truth and Power, the Almighty Helper in 
Redemption. 

This is not at all the General Mission of 
the Holy Spirit as the Executive of the 
Godhead, the Source of Life and Energy 
in the Universe; but His Special Mission 
in the Work of Redemption. » While the 
Father is the Fountain of Salvation, and 
the Son the Worker of Redemption through 
His incarnation and atonement; the Holy 
Spirit is the Applier of Redemption, the 
Helper in Bringing back the lost World to 
God. 


I. Jesus—to Confirm the Faith of the Disciples and save them from being Stumbled, 
and to impress upon them more deeply their desperate Need—Prefaced His Address with 
a further Portrayal of the Deadly Character of the Hatred and Opposition that awatted 
them on His Departure to the, Father.—Ch. xvi. 1-6. 


1. The Enmity and Persecution would be 
so Relentless as to Destroy their Faith in 
Him and His Messianic Mission, unless 
Divinely Provided against beforehand.— 
Ch. xvi. 1-3. 

(1) Jesus made this Revelation of Warn- 
ings and Promises—in addition to what 
He had just said of the World’s Hatred— 
in order to Forewarn and Forearm them 


(ch. xvi. 1). 
(2) The Predicted Horrors—their Ex- 


Without the strongest confirmation, their 
Faith in Him as the Messiah and in His 
Mission would be shattered and destroyed. 
The remembrance of this Prediction would 
tend to confirm that Faith (see verse 4). 

Verse 2.—“They shall put you out”, etc. 
Excommunication would be one of the least 
things; in the religious frenzy of their 
foes, whosoever shall kill them “will think 
that he brings an offering to God”! ; 

Verse 4.—“Because I was with you”. 
While He was with them the brunt of the 
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communication from the Synagogues, their 
Murder counted as a service to God, etc — 
were an added evidence of their Enmity 
to God and Ignorance of His Redemption 
(ch. xvi. 2, 3). 

2. Even the Glimpse given them of what 
was Meant by Jesus’ Departure, while fitted 
ultimately to Confirm Faith, overwhelmed 
them with present Gloom.—Ch. xvi. 4-5. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
World’s enmity fell on Him; now that He 
is to be speedily removed they will appar- 
ently be left to bear it alone; hence these 
disclosures. . 

Verse 5.—“None of you asketh me”, etc. 
This partial disclosure of what was to come 
so overwhelmed them as to silence even 
their questioning about His “going away”. 
Their despondency excluded all such con- 
soling thoughts. 


II. The First Great Provision for the Conflict was the Special Mission of the Holy 
Spirit as the Applier of Redemption:—Jesus’ Departure to the Father was Expedient for 
the Disciples, since it would Secure His Sending the Comforter to be their Efficient 
Helper in Carrying on the Work of Founding and Conquest Committed to them— 


Ch. xvi. 7-15. 

I. Jesus declared that His Departure to 
the Father was the indispensable Condition 
of the Special Mission of the Holy Spirit 
the Helper in Redemption, whose Work 
He then Proceeded to Unfold.—Ch. xvi. 7. 

2. He first Sketched the Threefold Min- 
istry of the Helper, the Applier of Re- 
demption, in His Work for the Hostile 
World :—to Convict of Sin and of Right- 
eousness, and of Judgment.—Ch. xvi. 8-13. 

The Holy Spirit would Convict the 
World of Sin, by showing them the wicked- 
ness of their Unbelief in Jesus, Whom, On 
His Departure by Death, God would exalt 
to His own right hand, to be a Prince and 
Savior. 

He would Convict it of a Righteousness 
provided for the sinner, by the fact that 
this Exaltation of Jesus to the right hand 
of power would prove the Acceptance of 
His Atoning Sacrifice by the Father. 

He would Convict it of Judgment, be- 
cause the Dethroning of Satan, the Prince 
of this World—with whom the World’s 
Destiny is bound up—had already begun. 


3. Jesus next Outlines the Ministry of 
the Spirit to the Disciples, as the Helper 
in Redemption, as the Spirit of Truth, to 
be their Teacher and Guide.—Ch. xvi. 12- 
15: : 
re He should complete the Teachings 
Jesus left incomplete, should Guide them 
into all Truth, and make the necessary 
Revelations concerning their Future (ch. 
KViI2 a): 


The Greatest of all the Revelations in 
the Instructions of Jesus, from the practical 
side, is now to be made, the Revelation of 
the Special Mission of the Holy Spirit. 


Notwithstanding their extreme despond- 
ency in view of His Departure, Jesus de- 
clared to them that it was a necessary part 
in the Plan of Redemption. Without it He 
could not send the Holy Spirit, who was 
to inaugurate the New Dispensation that 
was to take the place of the Law. 


The experience of Israel under the Law 
had demonstrated the necessity for an ad- 
vance to the Gospel. The Law had failed 
to save Israel; not because it was imper- 
fect, but because men were wicked. 


Verse 7—“lf I depart I will send Him 
unto you”. His revelation of the Mission 
of the Spirit in Redemption is certainly 
one of the most important ever made. 

This Special Mission of the Holy Spirit 
to the World is clearly represented as being 
different, (1) from the common grace be- 
stowed upon men, and (2) from His Mis- 
sion to the Disciples, or the Church, an 
account of which immediately follows. 


Not less momentous would be the Min- 
istry of the Helper to the Disciples as the 
Leaders of the Work of the Kingdom, the 
Agents of Jesus in carrying forward and 
completing His Work of Redemption in 
this Conquest of the World. 


Verse 13.—“Howbeit when He, the Spirit 
of truth, is come”, etc. He would give a 
full and effective revelation of the truths 
essential. 
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(2) In particular, He should show them 
the Glory of Jesus as the Messiah, in the 
Father’s Work of Redemption (ch. xvi. 
Cap IS) 2 
All this was a full guarantee of the In- 
spiration of the Apostles. 
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Mission of the Spirit to the Disciples: 
(1) To make full revelation of the truth; 


(2) To unfold the future of the King- 
dom; 


(3) Especially to reveal the essential 
truths of the Gospel. 


III. The Second Great Provision, in Jesus’ own Continued Ministry with the Disci- 
ples:—Jesus, having again Announced His Speedy Departure and Return, Explained to 
them His Own Future Abiding with them (in the Spirit) for their Consolation, Instruc- 


tions and Communion.—Ch. xvi. 16-24. 


1. The repeated Announcement of the 
Speedy Going and Coming, again greatly 
Perplexed the Disciples, and led to their 
anxious Discussion Apart.—Ch. xvi. 16-18. 

The statement “A little while ; 
and again a little while’, was bald and 
blank to them, and they secretly confessed 
themselves confounded by it. 

“They can not comprehend how He can, 
after His definite going home to the Father, 
return at once again” (Weiss). 

2. Jesus, availing Himself of His Omnis- 
cience, understood and answered their Un- 
asked Questions, and explained the Going 
and Coming,—thereby Confirming their 
Faith—Ch. xvi. 19-24. 

(1) Jesus understood their unexpressed 
disires, and graciously came to their Relief 
(ch. xvi. Ig). 

(2) His Going (in His Death on the 
Cross and Departure into the Unseen 
World) will bring Sorrow; His Return (in 
the Resurrection and Pentecost) will cause 
great Joy (ch. xvi. 20-22). 

(3) His Return will assure their perfect 
knowledge, and will give them intimate 
Access to the Father Who will supply all 
their Needs, and give them fulness of Joy 
(ch. xvi. 23, 24). 


3. Jesus will then speak plainly to the 
Disciples, who, assured of the Father’s Im- 
mediate Love and of Jesus’ Messiahship, 
shall have Direct Access to the Source of 
Power for the Supplies needed for their 
Great Works.—Ch. xvi. 25-27. 


(Vol. viii—31) 


Jesus met the perplexity, caused by His 
renewed Announcement, by revealing to 
them His own Ministry with them, to be 
continued by Manifesting Himself through 
the Spirit. 


Verse 16.—*A little while”, ete. Jesus 
probably refers primarily to the interval 
between His Resurrection; and secondarily 
to that between His Ascension to the 
Father (see ver. 28) and the Spirit’s Ad- 
vent at Pentecost (ch. xiv. 3). 


Jesus, to relieve their perplexity, and 
divinely discerning their desire to question 
Him, explained to them in plain language 
His “going and coming”,—taking occasion 
to furnish the needed consolation and con- 
firmation of faith. See Phil. ii. 8, 9; Rev. 
We) ig eCOteiverl7.valso Usa. Lxyin 714s 

Verse 20.—“Verily, verily, I say unto 
you”. In taking up the first “little while”, 
Jesus depicted the sorrow and anguish 
to be brought by the former and the joy 
that would begin with the latter,—illus- 
trating by the anguish and joy of a woman 
in travail. 

Verse 22.—“But, I will see you again”, 
etc. Referring probably to the second “Iir- 
tle while’. The interval would bring sor- 
row; but Pentecost, would bring them joy 
that could never be taken from them. 


Jesus assured them that on this Second 
Return He would no longer speak with 
them in parables but in plain language. 

Verse 25.—‘But shall tell you plainly of 
the Father”. To the disciples the state- 
ments of Jesus so plain to us—seemed 
dark and enigmatical. 
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IV. Jesus Concluded His Instructions to His Disciples with a Plain Statement of 
His Meaning, and with His Farewell Appeal as the Messiah, evoking Faith and adding a 


Warning and a Promise.—Ch. xvi. 28-33. 
Exposition of the Scripture 
1. Convinced and Enlightened by this 
Plain Statement, the Disciples confidently 
Renewed their Confession of Faith in Him 
as the Messiah.—Ch. xvi. 28-30. 


2. Lest their Over-Confidence should 
lead to a hopeless falling away, Jesus Re- 
buked it by Predicting their speedy tem- 
porary Forsaking of Him,—which again 
became a Sign through its Fulfilment.— 


OG SAL Shy SF 


3. By His last Words, “I have overcome 
the World”, Jesus assured them of Peace 
and Victory.—Ch. xvi. 33. 


Jesus had now traversed the whole range 
of Instruction at present required by the 
Disciples for Guidance in their Mission, 
and was ready to lead them in the Conse- 
cration to their Task of Carrying forward 
His Work for the Conquest of the World, 
under the direction of the Helper and for 
the Glory of God. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Jesus’ simple statement of His going and 
coming now made, “of the whole range of 
His being and mission”, surprised His Dis- 
ciples and called forth their speedy ac- 

knowledgment and confident confession. 


This Over-Expression of Faith—shown 
subsequently to be such—needed both to be 
sobered and confirmed. Jesus met it with 
grateful acknowledgment, but added a pre- 
diction that they would all forsake Him, 
the fulfilment of which would furnish an- 
other confirming Sign. 


The last words of this Address assured 
the Disciples of Peace and Victory through 
His Overcoming. 


It was still left to the High-Priestly 
Prayer (ch. xvii) to gather up and impress 
upon them the Coming Glory in which they 
were to Share, and the world-wide and 
age-long Scope of the Spiritual Kingdom 
in which they had been chosen as Founders 
and Leaders. 


TWENTY-SECOND STuDy.—THE Lorp’s PRAYER OF CONSECRATION TO THE 
Work or THE KiINGpoM :—JESUS—HAVING FINISHED His INstruc- 
TIONS, AND Conscious THAT His Hour or DerarTuRE HAD CoME— 
Soucut, AS MEssIAH, THE HicH Priest, sy AN ALL-COMPREHENSIVE 
PRAYER, TO Binp His DIsciPLES AND THEIR FUTURE WoRK TO THE 
GLory oF Gop IN THE REDEMPTION OF THE WoRLD, THE GLORY OF 
WHICH IN ALL AGES THEY WERE TO SHARE WITH Him.—Ch. xvii. 1-26. 


I, Jestts Prayed to the Father for Himself—Pleading with a Threefold Plea—the 
Hour Come, the Work Finished, the Disciples Trained—that He might be Restored to 
the Original Glory of the Godhead and to Heaven, for the Larger Work yet to be done— 


Ch. xvii. 1-8. 


1. First Plea, “Father, the Hour is Come”, i. e., for Glorification through Death 


Ch. xvii. 


1. These things spake Jesus; and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, 


Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee: 
2. His Second Plea, He had given Eternal Life to What the Father had Given Him 
(1) Jesus’ Universal Authority was a Gift of the Father for This 
2. Even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that whatsoever thou 
hast given him, to them he should give eternal life. 
(2) Eternal Life, the Saving Knowledge of the True God and Jesus Christ 
3. And this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 
(3) This Work finished, He Sought His Place with the Father 
4. I glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou 


hast given me to do. 


5. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own 


self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 
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3. Third Plea, He had Prepared the Disciples for their Future Work 

6. I manifested thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me out of the 
Kept world: thine they were, and thou gavest them to me; and they have kept 
Thy Word thy word. 

7. Now they know that all things whatsoever thou hast given me are 
Believe in from thee: 8 for the words which thou gavest me I have given unto them; 
Messiah and they received them, and knew of a truth that I came forth from thee, and 

they believed that thou didst send me. 


II, Jesus Prayed for His First Disciples whom the Father had given Him out of the 
World—and the Special Petitions were, that, in His Absence, they night be Kept from 
the Two Foes that Sought their Destruction, and might be wholly Consecrated to their 
Work.—Ch. xvii. 9-16. 

1. He Prayed that they might be Kept from the Evil World in Which He Left them 

(1) They were the peculiar Treasure of Father and Son, and His Glory 
9. I pray [Gr. make request] for them: I pray [Gr. make request] not 
“Not for for the world, but for those whom thou hast given me; for they are thine: 
the World” to and all things that are mine are thine, and thine are mine: and I am 
glorified in them. 
(2) That, in His Absence, the “Holy Father” would Keep them in Perfect Unity 
“Holy 11. And I am no more in the world, and these are in the world, and [ 
Father” come to thee. Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, even as we are. 
(3) That they might be Kept in Safety, as He had Kept them 
“Son of 12. While I was with them, I kept them in thy name which thou hast 
Perdition” given me: and I guarded them, and not one of them perished, but the son of 
perdition; that the scripture might be fulfilled. 
(4) That Hated by the World, they might be Filled with His Joy 
13. But now I come to thee; and these things I speak in the world, that 
“My Joy they may have my Joy fulfilled in themselves. 14. I have given them thy 
Fulfilled” word; and the world hated them, because they are not of the world, even as 
I am not of the world. 
2. Jesus Prayed that, while left in the World, they might be Kept from the Evil One 
15. I pray [Gr. make request] not that thou shouldest take them from 
[Gr. out of] the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from [Gr. out of] 
the evil one [or, evil]. 16. They are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world. 
3. He Prayed the Father, through the Truth, to Consecrate them to their Work 
17. Sanctify [or, consecrate] them in the truth: thy word is truth. 


His Own 18. As thou didst send me into the world, even so I sent them into the 
Consecra- world. 19. And for their sakes I sanctify [or, consecrate] myself, that they 
tion themselves also may be sanctified [or, consecrated] in truth. 


III. Jesus Prayed for All Believers to the End of Time, Who should be brought into 
the Kingdom through the Proclamation of the Gospel by the Disciples—Pleading for 
their Perfect Unity in order to their Effective Service in the World, and authoritatively 
Declaring it to be His Will that they should in Heaven behold His Everlasting Glory.— 
Ch. xvii. 20-26. : 

1. Jesus extended the sweep of His Prayer to the End of Time, taking in the World 
of Believers,—that they, through Living Union with the Father and Himself and Perfect 
Unity among themselves, might perform effectively the Service to which they are called 
for the World 

(1) This Perfect Unity of Believers, Powerful in Leading the World to Faith 


Through 20. Neither for these only do I pray [or, make request], but for them 
Their also that believe on me through their word; 21 that they may all be one; 
Word even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us: 


that the world may believe that thou didst send me. 
(2) This Unity, like that of the Father and Son, Proof of Jesus’ Messiahship 
22. And the glory which thou hast given me I have given unto them; 
Convincing that they may be one, even as we are one; 23 I in them, and thou in me, that 
Unity they may be perfected into one; that the world may know that thou didst 
send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me. 
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2. Dropping the form of Prayer, Jesus Concluded with an Authoritative expression 
of His Will concerning the Future of the Entire Church of the Ages,—that they should 
be with ries and Behold His Glory,—appealing to the “Righteous Father’ to bring His 
“Will” to Pass 


(1) The Ground for this “Will”, in the Father’s Eternal Love to the Son 


24. Father, that which [Many ancient authorities read, those whom] thou 
are With 
en 


the foundation of the world. 


hast given me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with me; that they 
may behold my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst me before 


(2) For this Treatment of Believers Jesus appealed to the “Righteous Father” 
25. O righteous Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew thee; and 
“Righteous these knew that thou didst send me; 26 and I made known unto them thy 


Father” ; 
be in them, and I in them. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Twenty-Second Study— 
The Lord’s Prayer of Consecration to the 
Work of the Kingdom:—In Conclusion, 


Jesus sought, in an all-Comprehensive 


Prayer, to Bind the Disciples and their 
Future Work to the Glory of God the 
Father In Redemption, the Glory of which 
they were to share with Him to the End 


or Time.——Ch. xvi. 1-26. 


This High-Priestly has_ three 
Successive Petitions: 

(1) Jesus Prayed for Himself,—Pleading 
that the Father would Glorify Him by Re- 
storing Him to His original Place in the 
Godhead and in Heaven (ch. xvii. 1-8) ; 

(2) He Prayed for His first Disciples, 
whom the Father had given Him,—that 
they might be kept from their Deadly Foes, 
the World and the Evil One, and be Con- 
secrated to their Work (ch. xvi. 9-16) ; 

(3) He Prayed for All, to the End of 
Time, who through them should Believe 
on Him,—that through Living Union with 
Himself and Perfect Unity among them- 
selves, they might be prepared to carry on 
effectively the Work committed to them for 
the World, and at last be Glorified with 
Him in Heaven (ch. xvii. 17-26). 


Prayer 


name, and will make it known; that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Golden Text.——John xvii. 1, 2. 

The Time—It must have been well to- 
wards the morning. The experience of the 
Agony in Gethsemane, however, was still 
before Him. 

The Place.—Just before eae the 
brook Kidron. 


“The shout of victory with which Jesus 
closed His conversations with the Disciples 
(xvi. 33) was an anticipation of faith. To 
transform the victory which was announced 
into a present reality, nothing less was 
needed than the action of the omnipotence 
of God. It is to Him that Jesus turns” 
(Godet). 


In its sweep and comprehensiveness this 
Sacerdotal Prayer is exalted incomparably 
above all merely human utterances. In it 
Jesus affixes the seal to His Work. 


It is the thought of this Work of God 
that dominates the soul of Jesus in all this 
prayer, whether praying for Himself, for 
His first Disciples, or for all Believers, the 
Church of the Present and the Future. 


This Work of God for the lost World, to 
which He is so soon to send forth the Apos- 
tles, is the one interest of Jesus in His last 
hours; and He seeks to make it the su- 


pbreme interest of the Church to the end of 
time. 


I. Jesus Prayed to the Father for Himself,—Pleading with a Threefold Plea—that 
His Hour is Come, His Work on Earth Finished, His Successors Trained—that He 
might be invested with the Original Glory of the Godhead and Restored to His Place 
with the Father, for the larger Work yet to be Accomplished.—Ch. xvii. 1-8. 


1. Jesus’ First Plea for Glorification was, 
“Father, the Hour is Come”, i. e., the Hour 
for His Glorification through His Sacri- 
ficial Death and Departure to the Father.— 
Chexyini: 


Jesus set an example in His Prayer, by 
presenting reasons that justified His peti- 
tions. 


Verse 1.—“Father, the hour is come”. 
This was His first plea; the hour, of which 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

“This is, indeed, the Act of the High 
Priest of Mankind, who begins His Sacri- 
fice by offering Himself to God with all His 
people present and future” (Godet). 

The Glory that He desires is, not passive 
enjoyment of Divine blessedness, but “new 
means of Action” for the larger Work that 
is to begin with Pentecost; so He asks it, 
“That Thy Son may glorify thee”. 


2. Jesus’ Second Plea was, that He had 
Carried Out, so far as possible on the 
Earth, the preparatory Purpose for which 
Universal Authority had been granted 
Him; so that He should now be Restored 
to His Original Power and Place with the 
Father from which to carry on His Work. 
—Ch. xvii. 2-5. 

(1) His “Authority over All flesh” was 
a Gift of the Father for a specific Purpose, 
Giving Eternal Life to those the’ Father 
had Given Him (ch. xvii. 2). 

(2) This Eternal Life consisted in the 
Saving Knowledge of the True God and 
the Messiah, Jesus Christ (ch. xvii. 3). 

(3) This Work On Earth He had fin- 
ished, and so sought to Return to His 
Glory and Place with the Father in Heaven 
(chaexvii, 14,5). 

He sought to be reinvested with the Di- 
vine power of which He had “emptied” 
Himself when He became incarnate (Phil. 
ii, 5-11). 


3. Jesus’ Third Plea was, that He had 
completed the Preparation of those whom 
the Father had given Him out of the 
World, for their Work as His Representa- 
tives in the Founding and Extension of the 
Kingdom.—Ch. xvii. 6-8. 

(1) He had manifested the Father’s 
“Name” to them, and led them to Faith 
in the Father and Obedience to Him (ch. 
orvi. 6): 

(2) He had given them the Knowledge 
of His own Oneness with the Father, and 
they had cordially Accepted Him as the 
Messiah (ch. xvii. 7, 8). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
it had been so often said that it had not 
come, had now arrived.—His appeal is as 
Mediator to the Father who had sent Him. 
He doubtless used the Aramaic form, 
“Abba”, which “became sacred to the Chris- 
tians, and passed as such into the language 
of the New Testament, as the expression of 
the sentiment of Divine adoption and filial 
adoration”. See Romans viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 


Jesus here uses “Glorify” four times; as 
if to gather up all the Glory of the Uni- 
verse in the one fact. of Redemption 
through His Sacrificial Death. 


Verse 2—“As Thou gavest Him author- 
ity”, etc. This authority had been given 
Him as Mediator, to give Eternal Life to 
the band of Disciples whom the Father had 
given Him to be His Helpers and Repre- 
sentatives. 


Verse 3.—“That they should know”, ete. 
The “knowledge”, here identified with 
“Eternal Life’, is not mere intellectual ap- 
prehension, but saving appropriation of 
God in Redemption, both as the Father 
and as His Incarnate Son, Jesus Christ. 


Verse 4.—“Having accomplished the 
work”, etc. This Earthly Ministry of 
Jesus was under the Law, or Old Dispen- 
sation (see Rom. xv. 8), and preparatory. 
He must now Return to the Father: and 
ascend His Mediatorial Throne in order to 
inaugurate and carry on the Work of the 
New Dispensation (see John xvi. 7). 


A part of the Earthly Ministry of Jesus 
was to gather and prepare the Group of 
Disciples, to constitute the nucleus of the 
Church, or Kingdom, and to take the place 
of the Apostate Jewish Rulers. 


Verse 6.—‘I manifested thy name”, etc. 
He had taught the Disciples “to call Him 
by that name which He, according to His 
real essence is’. They had shown them- 
selves ready to receive salvation by obey- 
ing the word of God. 

Verse 7—“Now they know”, etc. That 
knowledge, through His teachings, had led 
to the confident conviction of His Divine 
Mission. 
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IT, Jesus Prayed for the Disciples whom the Father had Given Him out of the 
World,—that the Father would Keep them from the Two Foes that sought their Destruc- 
tion, and Consecrate them wholly to their Work.—Ch. xvii. 9-10. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

1. His first Special Petition for them 
was, that the “Holy Father’ would Keep 
them from the Evil World, in His Ab- 
sence, and give them Divine Unity and 
perfect Joy.—Ch. xvii. 9-14. 

(1) The Father should do this because 
they were the common Treasure of the 
Father and the Son, and the peculiar Glory 
of the Son (ch. xvii. 9, 10). 

(2) He Prayed that the “Holy Father” 
would Keep them in Perfect “Unity”, 
Guarding them against the Strife for place 
to which they had shown themselves liable 
(ch. xvii. 11). 

(3) That the Father would Keep them 
Safe from the seductions of the Evil World, 
as Jesus had kept all but Judas (ch. xvii. 
12). 

(4) That, though Hated and Persecuted 
by the World, they might be Filled with 
His Joy to sustain them in the Conflict 
(cheexvilergsera)s 


2. Jesus’ Second Special Petition for His 
Disciples was, that while left to carry on 
their Work in the Evil World, the Father 
would Keep Them from the Evil One, the 
Prince of this World, who (He had taught 
them) was now to be dethroned. — Ch. 
XVili. 15, 16. 


Even as Jesus was not “of the World”, 
so the Disciples were not of it, but in it for 
its Redemption and Rescue. 


3. Jesus’ Third Special Petition for them 
was, that the Father, through the Revela- 
tion of the Truth of the Gospel, would 
truly and wholly Consecrate them to the 
Task to which He was sending them, as 
He (Jesus) Consecrated Himself to it.— 
Ch. xvii. 17-109. 

(1) Jesus sent them into the World, even 
as the Father had sent Him on His Mes- 
sianic Mission (ch. xvii. 17). 

(2) He Consecrated Himself to the 
Work for their sakes, that they might be 
Consecrated through the Truth of Redemp- 
tion revealed to them (ch. xvii. 18, 19). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


The Prayer of Jesus for His Disciples 
covered the entire range of their Dangers 
and Needs in the Hostile World. -The 
orime necessity was that they should be 
kept from the Evil World. 

Verse 9.—“I pray not for the world”, etc. 
He was praying here for the Disciples, 
upon whom the Salvation of the World 
depended. They are “God’s property”, 
Given to His Son for this purpose. 

Verse 11.—“Holy Father, keep them”, etc. 
He appeals to the “Holy Father” “Who has 
drawn this line of separation between the 
Disciples and the World”. 

Verse 12—“While I was with them”, etc. 
He had kept them from destruction by the 
World, except the traitor Judas; but for 
this keeping, others, especially Peter, might 
have been led astray. 

Verse 13.—“But now I come”, etc. Now 
He prayed that through the Word He had 
given them they might be filled with sus- 
taining Joy. 


Their source of greatest danger, how- 
ever, would be found in the Evil One, who 
from the beginning had sought the destruc- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, and who held 
sway over the World in the interest of 
evil. . 

Verse 15.—“I pray not”, etc. Neverthe- 
less Jesus did not pray that they should be 
taken out of the World. It was His pur- 
pose to dethrone and destroy Satan, in 
executing which they were to be His agents. 

To accomplish His purpose required ab- 
solute devotion to the Task, the greatest 
Work in the World; hence the Third Spec- 
ial Petition. 

Verse 17.—“Sanctify them”, etc. The 
marginal word, “consecrate”, seems the bet- 
ter term here; since “sanctify” has a dis- 
tinctively technical and theological sense. 
The prayer is, that they may be truly con- 
secrated, or set apart, to the Work for 
which He was sending them into the World. 

Verse 19—“And for their sakes I sanc- 
tify [consecrate] myself”, etc. In conse- 
crating Himself to this Work for the 
World’s Redemption He was to be the 
model for their consecration, and the means 
of bringing it about. 
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III. Jesus Prayed to the Father for All Believers who should be brought into the 
Kingdom through the Proclamation of the Gospel by the Disciples,—Pleading for their 
Perfect Unity in order to Effective Service in the World, and Authoritatively Declaring 
that it was His Will that they should share His Heaven and Glory.—Ch. xvii. 20-26. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

I. Jesus now extended the Scope of His 
Prayer to take in the World of Believers 
in All Ages, gathered by the Ministry of 
His Disciples—Pleading that, through 
Living Union with the Father and Son 
and Perfect Unity among Themselves, they 
might render the Effective Service for 
which they were Sent into the World.— 
Ch. xvii. 20-23. 

(1) Only with this Unity realized, could 
the Church attain the goal of its perfection, 
and the hostile World be won to Faith in 
the Divine Mission of Jesus (ch. xvii. 20, 
21). 

(2) Jesus had equipped His Representa- 
tives for their Work as the Father had 
equipped the Son, leading them to a Unity 
like that of the Father and the Son; 
whereby they should convince the World 
that He was the Messiah (ch. xvii. 22, 23). 


2. Dropping the Form of Prayer, Jesus 
Concluded with an authoritative utterance 
of His “Will” concerning the Future of the 
entire Church of the Ages: that they should 
be with Him and behold His Glory,—ap- 
pealing to the “Righteous Father” to bring 
His “Will” to pass—Ch. xvii. 24-26. 

(1) The Ground for this “Will” dated 
back to the eternal Covenant of Love and 
Redemption (ch. xvii. 24). 

(2) For this Gracious Treatment, Jesus 
appealed, in behalf of Believers, to that 
Covenant of the “Righteous Father”. 


The Sacerdotal Prayer is thus the Climax 
of this part of the Gospel, which traces the 
Development of Faith in the Disciples from 
its first faint beginning to its prophetic 
Consummation in Glory. 

It Completes the preliminary Instruction 
of the Disciples. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Having completed His Prayer for Him- 
self and for His immediate Disciples, 
Jesus turned to the Church of the Ages, 
for which He besought what it would 
specially need, and announced what He 
had in store for it. 

Verse 21.—“That they may all be one”, 
etc. This Unity was to be a powerful 
agency in leading the World to Believe in 
Jesus as the Messiah, sent by God for its 
Salvation. 

“They are all to be one, in the perfect 
sense in which the Father and the Son are 
one, as the Father is in Him and He is in 
the Father (comp. x. 30-38) ; because from 
now on they too with all their hearts and 
minds would be centered upon the Son and 
hence also upon the Father” (Weiss). 

Verse 22—“And the glory’, etc. That 
this unity might be brought about Jesus 
had given the Disciples the Glory that the 
Father had given Him. 


In the concluding words of this Prayer, 
Jesus no longer says, “I Pray”, but “I 
will’. This expression is found nowhere 
else on His lips. He justifies this last Will 
by an appeal, not to the gracious or holy 
Father, but to the righteous Father, i. e., 
from the stand-point of righteousness. 
Having fulfilled all righteousness for therm, 
He has the right on this ground to make 
claim for their exaltation. 


Verse 26.—“And I made known into 
them”, etc. Jesus here pledged Himself to 
give them in the future a fulness of the 
knowledge of the Father which He Himself 
possessed. This refers to the sending of 
the Holy Spirit and the entire work of 
Jesus in the Church after Pentecost. 


In the fulfilment of His Will would be 
seen the Consummation of the Love and 
the Glory of God, and the Victory of His 
Church over the World. 
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Introductory to Twenty-Third to Twenty-Sixth Studies 


The last Five Studies, embraced in Part 
Third (chs. xitii.-xviii.), have been devoted 
to Jesus’ Final Instructions to the Eleven 
Apostles as the Founders of the Church, 
or Kingdom of God, in Correcting and 
Confirming their Faith. When they were 
ready to cross over the Kidron, there re- 
mained between Jesus and His Departure 
to the Father by His Sacrificial Death noth- 
ing but the experience of the agony in 
Gethsemane, which—as it had already been 
recorded fully by the other Evangelists— 
John omits, although John xviii. 1 may be 
regarded as implying it. 

John’s Gospel ends with Part Fourth 
(chs. xviii-xix.) and a Conclusion (chs. 
XX.-XxXi.). 

Part Fourth (chs. xviii. I—xix. 16) re- 
cords the Death of Jesus, the Incarnate 
Word, the Lamb of God, furnishing the 
Climax of Jewish Unbelief and Hatred in 
His Murder, and laying the Foundation for 
His Return to the Father’s Glory and for 
the Kingdom of God, in His Voluntary 
Sacrifice of Himself for the Sin of the 
World in carrying out the Father’s Pur- 
pose of Redemption. 


As the story of the Death of Jesus and 
His Departure to the Father is told in de- 
tail in the Synoptic Gospels—one-sixth of 
the Gospels being devoted to His Death 
and Resurrection—John, in recording this 
seeming Triumph of Unbelief, has given 
an account “from the very outset so ar- 
ranged that only that portion of this story 
is narrated which shows how the predic- 
tions of Jesus and of the Scriptures were 
in every particular fulfilled. This is the 
case in connection with the arrest of Jesus, 
where the fulfilment of what He had said 
concerning the betrayal by Judas is shown” 
(Weiss). 


This is quite in accordance with the 
stated purpose of John in writing his Gos- 
pel (ch. xx. 30, 31). The fulfilments were, 
at that late day, so many convincing Signs 
in establishing the Faith and strengthening 
the Life of the Disciples. 


Part Fourth furnishes two subjects for 
study : 

(1) Jesus Voluntarily Placing Himself 
in the Hands of His Enemies, the Jewish 
Rulers, and on Trial for His Life (chs. 
xviii. I—xix. 16 a),—the Theme of the 
Twenty-Third Study. 

(2) Jesus in the Hands of His Execu- 
tioners, Voluntarily Surrendering Himself, 
as the Lamb of God, the Passover Lamb, 
to Death and the Grave (ch. xix. 16b-42), 
—the Theme of the Twenty-Fourth Study. 


In the Conclusion (chs. xx. I—xxi. 25), 
Jesus the Incarnate Word, Who had been 
Crucified, Manifested Himself to His Dis- 
ciples and Vindicated His Claim as the 
Risen Savior and Lord of all Believers, and 
gave His parting Impulse to their Faith and 
Life for the Future in carrying His Work 
to its Completion. 

The successive Chapters furnish two sub- 
jects for consideration: 

(1) The Manifold Appearances of jena 
after His Resurrection, furnishing abundant 
Testimony to its Reality, and Confirming 
the Christian Faith and Life (ch. xx. 1-31), 
—the Theme of the Twenty-Fifth Study. 

(2) The Extraordinary Manifestation at 
the Sea of Tiberias, completely establishing 
His Identity and Messiahship, and giving 
the Disciples the Initial Impulse for their 
Future Work (ch. xxi. 1-25),—the Theme 
of the Twenty-Sixth Study. 


Twenty-Tuirp Stupy.—JEsUs IN THE Hanps or His ENEMIES AND ON 
TRIAL FOR LIFE:—JOHN RELATES HOW JESUS VOLUNTARILY SURREND- 
ERED HIMSELF TO THE JEWISH RULERS, LED By THE BETRAYER AND HIS 
CoHORT—AFTER SHOWING His POWER OVER THEM—IN ORDER TO DRINK 


THE Cup oF His FATHER” 


; AND WAS TRIED, CONDEMNED THOUGH DE- 


CLARED INNOCENT, AND DELIVERED UP TO THE EXECUTIONERS TO BE 
CrUuCIFIED.—Chs. xviii. I—xix. 16 a. 
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I. Jesus, Betrayed by Judas while it was still Night, and Arrested and Bound by the 
Jewish Officials, after having demonstrated His Omnipotence.—Ch. xviii. 1-12. 


1. The Arrival of the Traitor in Gethsemane, with the Cohort and Jewish Officials 


Ch. xviii. 1. When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples 
over the brook [or, ravine; Gr. winter-torrent] Kidron [or, of the Cedars], 

Trysting- where was a garden, into the which he entered, himself and his disciples. 

Place 2. Now Judas, also, which betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus oft- 


umes resorted thither with his disciples. 3. Judas then, having received the 
band [or, cohort] of soldiers, and officers from the chief priests and the 
Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 
2. Jesus Boldly Advanced to the Entrance of the Garden to Confront Them 
(1) Hme met them with His Omniscient “I am’, and the Might of Jehovah 
Whom 4. Jesus therefore, knowing all the things that were coming upon him, 
Seek Ye? went forth, and saith unto them, Whom seek ye? 
5. They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he. 
And Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with them. 
(2) Terror-Stricken at the Presence of Deity, they All Fell to the Earth 
6. When therefore he said unto them, I am he, they went backward, and 
fell to the ground. 
7. Again therefore he asked them, Whom seek ye? And they said, Jesus 
of Nazareth. 
‘Not One 8. Jesus answered, I told you that I am he: if therefore ye seek me, let 
Lost these go their way: 9 that the word might be fulfilled which he spake, Of 
those whom thou hast given me [I lost not one. 
3. “Simon Peter's’ Attempt at Defense, and Jesus’ Permit of Arrest 
10. Simon Peter therefore having a sword drew it, and struck the high 
priest’s servant [Gr. bond-servant], and cut off his right ear. Now the ser- 
vant’s name was Malchus. 
Why 11. Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the sword into the sheath: 
Rebuked the cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? 
12. So the band [Gr. cohort], and the chief captain for, military 
tribune, Gr. Chiliarch], and the officers of the Jews, seized Jesus and bound 
him. 


II. The Officials with the Cohort Led Jesus to the Sanhedrin for Ecclesiastical 
Trial,—related in part as a background for the malignant Unreason of the Jewish Rulers, 
and Simon Peter’s cowardly Abandonment.—Ch. xviii. 13-27. 

1. Jesus Led First to Annas, Ex-High-Priest, and Peter’s First Denial 

(1) In the High-Priest’s Court, before Annas the Controlling Spirit of the Jews 
Before 13. And led him to Annas first; for he was father in law to Caiaphas, 
Annas which was high priest that year. 
14. Now Caiaphas was he which gave counsel to the Jews, that it was 
expedient that one man should die for the people. 
(2) Simon Peter’s Admission to the Court, and his Denial of Discipleship 
15. And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple. Now 
Simon that disciple was known unto the high priest, and entered in with Jesus into 
Broughtin the court of the high priest; 16 but Peter was standing at the door without. 
So the other disciple, which was known unto the high priest, went out 
and spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter. 
First 17. The maid-therefore that kept the door saith unto Peter, Art thou 
Denial also one of this man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. 
(3) Simon Peter, apparently Indifferent, mingled with the Crowd : 
18. Now the servants [Gr. bond-servants] and the officers were standing 
With the there, having made a fire of coals [Gr. a fire of charcoal]; for it was cold; 
“Crowd” and they were warming themselves: and Peter also was with them, standing 
and warming himself. 

2. Jesus, Informally Examined in the House of Annas, Smitten by an Officer 

(1) Annas questioned Him to Find Grounds for Charges; Jesus Replied : 
19. The high priest therefore asked Jesus of his disciples, and of his 
teaching. 

20. Jesus answered him, I have spoken openly to the world; I ever 
Teachings taught in synagogues [Gr. synagogue], and in the temple, where all the Jews 
in Public come together; and in secret spake I nothing. 21. Why askest thou me? 
ask them that have heard me, what I spake unto them: behold, these know 

the things which I said. 
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(2) The Outrage by one of the Court Officials Resented as Unreasonable 
22. And when he had said this, one of the officers standing by struck 
Jesus with his hand [or, with a rod], saying, Answerest thou the high priest 
so? 
23. Jesus answered him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: 
but if well, why smitest thou me? 
3. Annas Sent Jesus to Caiaphas for Formal Trial; Peter’s Two Denials 
24. Annas therefore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest. - 

[in the Trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin—related by Mat ew (xxvi. 57— 
xxvii. 1), Mark (xiv. 53—xv. 1), and Luke (xxii. 54-71)—Jesus wa; Officially Con- 
demned to Death.] 

25. Now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself. They said 


Second therefore unto him, Art thou also one of his disciples? He denied, and said, 
Denial I am not. 
26. One of the servants [Gr. bond-servants] of the high priest, being a 
Third kinsman of him whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did I not see thee in the gar- 
Denial den with him? 27. Peter therefore denied again: and straightway the cock 
crew. 


IIT. Jesus Sent to Pilate before Whom His Formal Civil Trial was Held,—exhibiting 
Roman Justice in Pilate’s Strenuous Vindication of the Innocence of Jesus, and Jewish 
Official Malignity in forcing Pilate by Threats to Sentence Him to the Cross—Ch. xviii. 
28—xix. I6 a. 

1. Pilate’s Successive but Unavailing Efforts to Save Jesus 


(1) First Effort: Pilate. Inquiring into the Facts, Found Him Innocent 
Before 28. They lead Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the palace [Gr. Prae- 
Pilate torium]|: and it was early; and they themselves entered not into the palace, 
that they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover. 
Pilate demanded Charges, which the Jews Refused, but Clamored for Crucifixion 
29. Pilate therefore went out unto them, and saith, What accusation 
bring ye against this man? 
No 30. They answered and said unto him, If this man were not an evil-doer, 
Charges we should not have delivered him up unto thee. 
31. Pilate therefore said unto them, Take him yourselves, and judge him 
according to your law. 
Jewish The Jews said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man to death: 
Purpose 32 that the word of Jesus might he fulfilled, which he spake, signifying by 
what manner of death he should die. 
Pilate Discussed Apart with Jesus the Unfounded Charge of Political Treason 
33. Pilate therefore entered again into the palace [Gr. Praetorium], and 
Pilate’s called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 34. Jesus 
Challenge answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee concerning me? 
35. Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief 
priests delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? 
Jesus, Apart with Pilate, Explained the Nature of His Spiritual Kingdom 
36. Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
Not of were of this world, then would my servants [or, officers, as in ver. 3, 12, 18, 
this World 22] fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom 
not from hence. 
37. Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then? 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king [or, Thou sayest it be- 
But of cause I am a king]. To this end have I been born, and to this end am I 
the Truth come into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
38. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? 


(2) Second Effort: to Release Jesus, as not Guilty of any Political Crime 
Pilate’s Proposed Release, by an Annual Custom, but a Robber Preferred 
And when he had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith 
Decheed unto them, I find no crime in him, 39. But ye have a custom, that I should 
Guiltless release unto you one at the passover: will ye therefore that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews? 
40. They cried out therefore again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. 
Now Barabbas was a robber. 
(3) Third Effort: by Scourging to Rouse the People to Save Him 3 
Ch. xix. 1. Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged him. 2. And the 
Scourging soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his head. and arrayed him in 
and Mockinga purple garment: 3 and they came unto him, and said, Hail, King of the 
Jews! and they struck him with their hands [or, with rods]. 
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[At this juncture came the Message from Pilate’s Wife (Matt. xxvii. 10).] 


4. And Pilate went out again, and saith unto them, Behold, I bring him 
out to you, that ye may know that I find no crime in him. 


Behold 5. Jesus therefore came out, wearing the crown of thorns and the purple 
the Man garment. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold, the man! 

6. When therefore the chief priests and the officers saw him, they cried 
out, saving, Crucify Aim, crucify hin, Pilate saith unto them, Take him 
yourselves and crucify him: for I find no crime in him. 

(4) Fourth Effort: to Release Him as “Son of God” —from Superstitious Dread 
No 7. The Jews answered him, We have a law, and by that law he ought to 
Crime die, because he made himself the Son of God. 
8. When Pilate therefore heard this saying, he was the more afraid; 
Jesus 9 and he entered into the palace [Gr. Praetorium] again, and saith unto 
Silent Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. 

10. Pilate therefore saith unto him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest 
thou not that I have power [or, authority] to release thee, and have power 
[or, authority] to crucify thee? 

His 11. Jesus answered him, Thou wouldest have no power [or, authority] 
Challenge against me, except it were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered 


me unto thee hath greater sin. 


2. Pilate, under Threat, Condemned Jesus, Thrice Declared Innocent, to be Crucified 


(1) Threat of Appeal to Rome broke Pilate’s Purpose, and made an Unjust Judge 
12. Upon this Pilate sought to release him: but the Jews cried out, say- 


ing, If thou release this man, thou art not Caesar’s friend: every one that 
maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar [or, opposeth Caesar]. 


13. When Pilate therefore heard these words, he brought Jesus out, and 
sat down on the judgment-seat at a place called The Pavement, but in 


(2) Overborne by mad Hate that led the Sanhedrin, against all Evidence, to 
Repudiate Jesus as the Messiah, Pilate Delivered Him to be Crucified 
14. Now it was the Preparation of the passover: it was about the sixth 


15. They therefore cried out, Away with him, away with him, crucify 


The chief priests 


Pilate 
Baffled 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. 
hour. 
And he saith unto the Jews, Behold, your King! 
Formal him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your King? 
Rejection answered. We have no king but Caesar. 


16. Then therefore he delivered him unto them to be crucified. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Twenty-Third Study— 


Jesus in the Hands of His Enemies and 
on Trial for Life:—John relates how Jesus 
Voluntarily Surrendered Himself to the 
Jewish Rulers in order to “drink the Cup 
of His Father”; 
demned though declared Innocent, and De- 
livered up to the Executioners to be Cruci- 


fied.—Chs. xviii. I—xix. 16 a. 


and was Tried, Con- 


Three Special Topics present themselves: 

(1) Jesus Betrayed by Judas, and Ar- 
rested and Bound by the Jewish Officials 
(ch. xviii, I-12) ; 

(2) Jesus before the Sanhedrin for Ec- 
clesiastical Trial—showing the Madness of 
the Jewish Rulers and Simon Peter’s Cow- 
ardly Abandonment (ch. xviii. 13-27) ; 

(3) Jesus before Pilate for Civil Trial,— 
illustrating Roman Justice and Jewish Ma- 
lignity (chs. xviii. 28—xix. 16 a). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Golden Text—John xviii. 36, 37. 
Time.—Towards morning on the night of 

the supper. 

Place—In the garden of Gethsemane; 
immediately after the Agony, and under the 
protecting shadows of the olive trees. For 
the Agony—omitted by John—see- Matt. 
xxvi. 30, 36-46; Mark xiv. 26, 32-42; Luke 
xxii. 39-46. 

The murderous purpose of the Sanhedrin 
was now about to be carried out. 


This record of the Trials of Jesus is 
suited to bring out the Jewish malignity and 
baseness; the weakness and cowardly dis- 
loyalty of Simon Peter; and the absolute 
innocence of Jesus from every point of 
view, as estimated in the light of Roman 
justice. 

One striking feature of this Scripture is 
the evidence, at every turn, of the Divine 
Power and Authority of Jesus; so that His 
submission is never forced (x. 13-18). 
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I. John Relates how Jesus, after reaching Gethsemane, was Betrayed by Judas late on 
that Night of the Supper, and Arrested and Bound by the Jewish Officials, after having 
demonstrated His Omnipotence and then Voluntarily Yielded Himself up to Them— 


Ch. xviii, I-12. 
Exposition of the Scripture 
1. Judas, the Betrayer, with the Roman 
Cohort and Jewish Officials, came late at 
Night, prepared for Hiding and Resistance, 
and found Jesus in the well-known Place 
of Resort.—Ch. xviii. 1-3. 


2. Jesus, Conscious of His Messianic Au- 
thority, boldly Confronted them at the En- 
trance, Announcing and Showing Himself 
to be the “I Am’, “Jehovah’.—Ch. xviii. 
4-9. 

(1) He met them with His Omniscient 
“T am” and His Consciousness of Omnipo- 
tence (ch. xviii. 4, 5). 

(2) Terror-stricken and Conscience-smit- 
ten, They all fell to the Earth at the Pres- 
ence of Deity,—thereby showing that They 
were in Jesus’ Power, although He Volun- 
tarily Yielded Himself (ch. xviii. 6-9). 


3. John relates Simon Peter’s rash At- 
tempt at Military Defense and Jesus’ all- 
sufficient Reason for forbidding it, followed 
by Jesus’ Arrest by the Jewish Officials — 
Ch. xviii. 10-12, 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


The arrest was made on the edge of the 
garden, Jesus coming forward to meet them, 

Verse 3.—“With lanterns and torches and 
weapons”. As there was bright moonlight 
they thought Jesus would try to hide Him- 
self in the garden, and resist. 


The significant thing for John is that 
Jesus, exactly as He had said in xiv. 31, 
and although He knew what the purpose 
was, voluntarily came forth to meet those 
commissioned to arrest Him, 

Verse 4.—‘Jesus therefore, knowing”, etc. 
To His omniscience His entire future was. 
present, and He was acting in view of it. 


The air of Omnipotence meant to them 
“that the great Worker of miracles intended 
to free Himself from them”. 

Verse. 8.—“Let these go”, etc. 
request Jesus saved His disciples. 


By this 


Simon Peter’s rash attempt at defense 
gave occasion for a miracle (see Luke xii. 
50) that showed the Omnipotence and inde- 
pendence of Jesus, and also for a statement 
of His mission as the Messiah. 


IT. The Officials with the Cohort led Jesus to the Sanhedvin for Ecclesiastical Trial — 
here related in part as a background for the Malignant Unreason of the Jewish Rulers, 
and Simon Peter’s Cowardly Abandonment of His Lord—Ch. xviii. 13-27. 


I. Jesus was led first to Annas, Ex-High- 
Priest, for Informal Examination—during 
which Peter made his Denials——Ch. xviii. 
13-18. 

The Examination opened before Annas, 
the Master Spirit of the Sanhedrin; where 
Simon Peter (admitted to the Court 
through John) made his first Denial of Dis- 


cipleship, and played the role of Indiffer- 
ence. 


2. Annas, in seeking Grounds for 
Charges, Informally Examined Jesus re- 
garding His Disciples and His Teachings; 
against which Jesus Protested, as His work 
had all been Public; for which He was in- 
sulted and struck by a Court Official—Ch. 
XViii. 19-23. 


The preliminary Examination before 
Ex-High-Priest, is recorded by 
The formal Ec- 
clesiastical Trial before Caiaphas is re- 


Annas, 


John only (xviii. 13-24). 


corded in the Synoptic Gospels, but implied 
in John (xviii. 24). 

Verse 18—“Led Him to Annas”. Annas 
was still recognized as the controlling mind 
of the Jewish hierarchy, the head of a 
powerful family. 


Verse 19.—“The High-Priest therefore 
asked Jesus”, etc. The reply of Jesus was 
a protest that implied His understanding 
of the sinister purpose of the questions. 


Verse 22.—‘One of the officers standing 
by struck Jesus”, etc. Against this out- 
rage Jesus indignantly protested; furnish- 
ing an interpretation of Matt. v. 35-42. 
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3. Annas then sent Jesus to Caiaphas, the 
High Priest—whose Court was doubtless 
close by—for His Formal Ecclesiastical 
Trial—which John omits as the other Evan- 
gelists give a Detailed History of it—Ch. 
XViii. 24-27. 

It was about this time that Peter made 
the Second and Third Denials,—as the 
other Evangelists relate (Matt. xxvi. 69- 
75; Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-66), 
with lying and profanity. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


After the formal Ecclesiastical ~Trial 
Caiaphas sent Jesus to Pilate for a Civil 
Trial,—the purpose of the Sanhedrin being 
to extort from Pilate a sentence that Jesus 
should be crucified—the Council not hav- 
ing authority for this punishment. 

Verse 25.—“Now Simon Peter was 
standing”, etc. Simon Peter’s mingling 
with the crowd in the court gave occasion 
for his second and third denials, for which 
his pretended indifference prepared the way. 


III. Jesus was sent by Caiaphas to Pilate, the Roman Governor, who had the power 
of Life and Death; before whom His Formal Civil Trial was Held,—Exhibiting Roman 
Justice in Pilate’s Strenuous Vindication of Jesus’ Innocence, and Jewish Official Malig- 
nity in the Forcing of Pilate, by threats of Appeal to Rome, to Sentence the Vindicated 


Jesus to the Cross—Chs. xviii. 28—xix. 16 a. 


1. John relates Pilate’s Successive and 
Strenuous but unavailing Efforts—under a 
sense of Roman Justice—to save Jesus from 
His Enemies,—resulting, however, in com- 
Innocence of 
by the 


plete Vindication of the 
thrice Declared Publicly 
Roman.—Chs. xviii. 28—xix. II. 


Jesus, 


[This protracted and resourceful strug- 
gle of Pilate will best be studied in con- 
nection with the Scripture as printed in this 
issue. It seems to have been a sincere and 
persistent effort to save Jesus from His fate, 
every phase of which effort served to bring 
out more clearly the malignity and infamy 
of the Jewish murderers. ] 


As the Sanctimonious Jews, with over- 
scrupulous consciences though with mur- 
derous hearts, would not enter the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, for fear of Defilement that 
would prevent them from keeping the 
Passover, the Trial was held in the Court 
outside (ch. xviii. 28). 


(1) In his First Effort, Pilate Inquired 
into the Facts, and found that the Jewish 
Rulers were unwilling to formulate 
Charges against Jesus, but were seeking 
to get Roman Authority to Crucify Him; 
which He declined to give (ch. xviii. 29- 
38 a). 

After the public conference with the 
Jews, Pilate discussed with Jesus apart the 
charge of Political Treason, as “the King 
of the Jews”, which Jesus showed to be 
unfounded (xviii. 33-38). 


Pilate had brought the Jews under the 
common law of the Provinces; so that the 
Sanhedrin was obliged to obtain from him 
as governor “the confirmation and execu- 
tion of the sentence which they had just 
pronounced” in the trial before Caiaphas. 

The account of Pilate’s government by 
Josephus (Antig. xviii. 2-4) shows that 
Pilate’s character has perhaps been unduly 
blackened. He was a cold philosophical 
skeptic and a heathen; but his conduct in 
handling the Trial of Jesus places the char- 
acter of the Jewish Rulers by contrast in 
a very unenviable light. 

The Trial by the Leaders of the People 
before Pilate was held in the open space 
in front of the barracks of the castle in 
which Pilate had his residence during his 
stay in Jerusalem. Like that before Caia- 
phas, it was at so early an hour that the 
friends of Jesus among the masses of the 
People were not present. It was a part of 
the scheme of the Jewish Rulers that Jesus 
should be rushed to the Cross before they 
knew what was being done. 


Verse 29.—“What accusation bring ye 
against this man?” The Jews attempted 
to force Pilate to condemn Jesus to death, 
on their demand, without any definite 
charges and without examination; which 
he refused to do and called upon them to 
present definite charges. Pilate skilfully 
assumed that it was a mere matter of their 
own law which he sought to turn over to 
them for trial. 

Verse 33.—“Art thou the King of the 
Jews?” As the Jewish Rulers sought to 
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[It was about this time that the warning 
Message from his Wife added a powerful 
impulse to Pilate’s Purpose to Save Jesus 
(see Matt. xxviii. 19); and that Jesus was 
sent for Trial before Herod to whose jur- 
isdiction He as a Galilean belonged (see 
Luke xxiii. 6-12).] 

(2) Pilate next sought to Release Jesus, 
by taking advantage of an annual custom, 
Declaring that He was Innocent of any 
Political Crime; but the Jews baffled him 
by choosing a Robber and clamoring for 
Jesus’ Crucifixion (ch. xviii. 38-40). 

Pilate also failed in this new effort to 
save Jesus. 


(3) Pilate Scourged Jesus, and allowed 


the Soldiers to Maltreat Him, and then 
went out with Him and invited the Jews 
to look upon the Bleeding and helpless 
“Man”—again declaring Him Innocent and 
self-evidently not a Political Conspirator,— 
seeking to save Him by rousing the Sym- 
pathy of the People and inducing them to 
Rescue Him, but in vain (ch. xix. 1-6). 

(4) On the Charge of the Jews that 
Jesus had claimed to be the “Son of God”, 
Pilate, influenced by superstitious fears, 
again conferred apart with Jesus, and sub- 
sequently sought His Release with In- 
creased Zeal (ch. xix. 7-11). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
insinuate that the case of Jesus was one of 
political disloyalty, Pilate carefully exam- 
ined Jesus apart regarding His claims, and 
decided that they did not bring Him into 
opposition to Roman rule. 


Verse 39.—“But ye have a custom”, ete. 
He sought to take advantage of this cus- 
tom. According to Mark (xv. 8) His ac- 
cusers at this point rushed forward with 
loud cries and demanded the liberation of a 
prisoner. This gave Pilate his occasion; 
but he was again baffled by the Jewish 
perverseness. 


Again Pilate’s effort failed. 

Verse 5.—“Behold, the man”. These 
words, when taken in their connection, have 
nothing in them of the “dignity of the 
manhood” of Jesus, of which the sermons 
undertake to tell. It was an appeal to 
humanity; of which there was none in the 
Jewish mob at that early hour. 

Verse 7—“The Son of God”. The Re- 
ligious Charge appealed to Pilate with pe- 
culiar force. Is it possible that once more, 
as of old, a son of the Gods has appeared 
among men? He conferred again with. 
Jesus; Who now took the position of 
judge of His judge (verse 1). 


2. John relates how Pilate was finally 


Baffled in his Efforts to Save Jesus, by the 
wily and unscrupulous Jewish Rulers, who 
threatened to Report him to Rome as Dis- 
loyal to Caesar; to escape which he was 
Forced to grant them their Demand and 
Sentence Jesus—thrice judicially declared 
Innocent by the Governor himself—to be 
Crucified, and to Deliver Him up to Death. 
—Ch. xix. 12-16a. 

(1) Paralyzed by this veiled and subtle 
Threat to Report him to the Emperor as 
Disloyal—which Charge his evil reputation 
and the reputation of Tiberius for suspic- 
ion would have made it difficult for him 
to meet, as was subsequently shown—Pil- 
ate’s sense of Roman Justice gave way 
and, abandoning his Purpose to Save Jesus, 
he sat down upon the Judgment-Seat to 


Verse 12.—“If thou release this man, thou 
art not Caesar’s friend”. Pilate, the unjust 
man, failed at last in representing Roman 
justice. The Jews knew his weakness, and 
as a last expedient resorted to personal 
intimidation. 

There were reasons for the increasing: 
insistence and vehemence of the Jewish 
Authorities who were pushing the Trial of 
Jesus: John declares that a new impulse 
had been given to Pilate’s purpose to save 
Jesus (verse 12); as the day advanced the 
people were gathering among whom were 
the friends of Jesus, and a sudden out- 
break might rescue Him. 

Verse 13.—“When Pilate therefore heard 
these words”, etc. Selfish fear overpow- 
ered humanity and superstition. Pilate 
yielded at last; sat down on the judgment- 
seat a second time; presented the King of 
the Jews once more to them, and when 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
Obey the Commands of his Masters (ch. 
xix. 12-13). 

(2) Overborne by the mad Hate that 
had led the Sanhedrin—in the face of all 
the evidence from Jesus’ Words and 
Works—to repudiate their Messiah, Pilate 
Sentenced Jesus to Death, and Delivered 
Him up to the doubly Apostate Jews to be 
Crucified (ch. xix. 14-16a). 


The so-called Trials, which had been 
throughout Travesties of Justice, ended 
with Jesus in the hands of His Execution- 
ers. Outwardly it seemed only a Triumph 
of Evil; but in God’s Purpose the Death 
and Departure were to be (as foretold in 
Chapter xiv.) the Way to the Glory of 
God in laying the foundations of Redemp- 
tion in the Sacrificial Atonement by the 
Lamb of God,—recorded in the remainder 
of Chapter xix. (16b-42). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
they cried, “Away with Him! Crucify 


Him!” pronounced sentence on Him and 


delivered Him to them to be crucified. 

Verse 15.—“Shall I crucify your King?” 
The climax of hate and apostasy is here 
reached. The Jewish accusers in the name 
of the Sanhedrin here renounced “their 
dearest hope—that of the Messiah; they 
declared themselves vassals of Caesar”. 
Already, when Pilate had “washed his 
hands before-the multitude saying I am 
innocent of the blood of this righteous 
man”, “all the people had answered and 
said, His blood be upon us and our chil- 
dren” (Matt. vii. 24, 25). 


The Jewish Leaders then and there as- 
sumed responsibility for the murder of 
Jesus; and from that day on, through the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple 
system and through all the generations, His 
blood has rested upon them and their chil- 
dren. 


TwentTy-FourtH Srupy.—Tue INcarRNATE WorpD, THE LAMB or GOD, IN 
THE Hanps oF His EXECUTIONERS:—JESUS VOLUNTARILY YIELDED 
HIMSELF TO THE WILL oF His ENEMIES IN THEIR LAST AND WORST 
EXHIBITION OF MALIGNITY; THEREBY FINISHING HIS SACRIFICIAL 
Work FOR THE REDEMPTION OF THE WORLD, AND FULFILLING PROPH- 
Ecy IN His CRUCIFIXION, DEATH AND BuRIAL.—Ch, xix. 16 b-42 


I. Jesus, iniquitously Sentenced, though Possessed of all Power Vielded to His 
Executioners, and Went forth Bearing His Own Cross, and was Crucified as the Mes- 
siah,—Fulfilling Specific Messianic Predictions——Ch. xix. 16b-27. 

John merely Touching upon the Crucifixion, Dwells on Important Incidents 

1. The Jews took Jesus, Bearing His own Cross, to Golgotha and Crucified Him 


Ch. xix. 


They took Jesus therefore: 17 and he went out, bearing the cross for 


himself, unto the place called The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew 
Golgotha: 18 where they crucified him, and with him two others, on either 


side one, and Jesus in the midst. 


2. By Pilate’s Decree, He was Crucified as Messiah, “the King of the Jews” 


19. And Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross. 


And there was 


written, JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
20. This title therefore read many of the Jews: for the place where Jesus 


Title for 
the World 
and in Greek. 
Roman 
Decree 


was crucified was nigh to the city [or, the place of the city where Jesus was 
crucified was nigh at hand]: and it was written in Hebrew, and in Latin, 


21. The chief priests of the Jews therefore said to Pilate, Write not, The 
King of the Jews; but, that he said, I am the King of the Jews. 22. Pilate 


answered, What I have written I have written. 


3. The Soldiers, in Parting His Raiment, fulfilled Messianic Prophecy ; 
23. The soldiers therefore, when they had crucified Jesus, took his gar- 


Casting 
Lots 


ments, and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also the coat [or, 
tunic]: now the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 


24. They said therefore one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, 


whose it shall be: 


That the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, 
They parted my garments among them, 
And upon my vesture did they cast lots. 
These things therefore the soldiers did. 
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4. Jesus Entrusted His Mother to John, His own Brothers not yet Believing Z 
25. But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. 
26. When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, 


Mother 
and Son 
took her unto his own home. 


whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son! 27. Then 
saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother! 


And from that hour the disciple 


II. Jesus, though possessed of Omniscience and Life.Voluntarily Yielded to the Power 
of Death, thereby taking His Place as the Passover Lamb, the great Old Testament Type 


of the Messiah.—Ch. xix. 28-37. 


1. The Incarnate Word, Conscious of His Finished Work, Yielded up His Spirit 
28. After this Jesus, knowing that all things are now finished, that the 


Veluntary 
Death 


scripture might be accomplished, saith, I thirst. 
2g. There was set there a vessel full of vinegar: so they put a sponge full 


of vinegar upon hyssop and brought it to his mouth. 
30. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: 
and he bowed his head, and gave up his spirit. 
2. The Jews, sticklers for Law, Proved beyond Dispute the Reality of His Death, in 
Seeking to Hurry Him to Disgraceful Burial 
31. The Jews therefore, because it was the Preparation, that the bodies 


Pilate’s 
Permit 
they might be taken away 


should not remain on the cross upon the sabbath (for the day of that sabbath 
was a high day), asked of Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that 


32. The soldiers therefore came, and brake the legs of the first, and of 
“The Lamb the other which was crucified with him: 33 but when they came to Jesus, 


of God” 


and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs: 34 howbeit one 


of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and straightway there came out 


blood and water. 


3. John, an Eye-Witness, adds his Testimony to Jesus’ Death as the Pascal Lamb 
35. And he that hath seen hath borne witness. and his witness is true: 


Attest 
to Fact 


and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe. 
36. For these things came to pass, that the scripture might be fulfilled, 
A bone of him shall not be broken [or, crushed]. 


37. And again another 


scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they pierced. 


UI. Jesus, though He “could not be holden of death”, Voluntarily Suffered Himself 
to be Laid in the Tomb by Faithful Followers of High Rank, until the Third Day.— 


Ch. xix. 38-42. 


1. The Testimony of Joseph and Pilate’s Permit Proved Death Actual | 
38. And after these things Joseph of Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, 


Faith 
Confirmed 
away his body. 


but secretly for fear of the Jews, asked of Pilate that he might take away 
the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. 


He came therefore, and took 


2. The Aid of Nicodemus in the Provisional Embalming Proved Death Real |. 
39. And there came also Nicodemus, he who at the first came to him by 


An Open 
Disciple 


bury. 


night, bringing a mixture: [some ancient authorities read roll] of myrrh and 


aloes, about a hundred pound weight. ¢ 
and bound it in linen cloths with the spices, as the custom of the Jews is to 


40. So they took the body of Jesus, 


3. The Passover at hand Compelled the Burial in a most Accessible Place 


41. Now in the place where he was crucified there was a garden; and in 
the garden a new tomb wherein was never man yet laid. 3 
because of the Jews’ Preparation (for the tomb was nigh at hand) they laid 


In the 
Garden 
Jesus. 


Exposition of the Scripture 
The Theme of the Twenty-Fourth Study— 


The Incarnate Word, the Lamb of God, 
in the Hands of His Executioners :—Jesus 
Voluntarily Yielded Himself to the Will of 
His Enemies in their last and worst Exhi- 
bition of Malignity; thereby Finishing His 
Sacrificial Work for the Redemption of the 


42. There then 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Golden Text—John xix. 19-22. 
Time.—From midday to evening of Fri- 

day, April 7, 30 A. D. 

The Crucifixion of Jesus is, in John’s 
view, the way of the Incarnate Word to 
Glory. This thought runs through all his 
Gospel: see the testimony of John the Bap- 
tist to the Lamb of God (ch. i.); the li 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
World, and Fulfilling Prophecy in His Cru- 


cifixion, Death and Burial—Ch. xix. 16b-42. 


The Threefold Voluntary Surrender of 
Jesus marks the Points for Study: 

(1) Jesus, unjustly Sentenced, Yielded 
Himself to His Executioners, Went Out to 
Golgotha, and was Crucified (ch. xix. 16b- 
27); 

(2) He Yielded Himself to the Power 
of Death, thereby as the Messiah taking 
the Place of the Passover Lamb (ch. xix. 
28-37) ; 

(3) He Submitted to the Power of Death 
and was Laid in the Grave for Three Days 
(ch. xix. 38-42). 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
ing up of the Son of Man, in the confer- 
ence with Nicodemus (ch. iii.) ; and Jesus’ 
constant presentation of Himself as the 
Bread of Life and the Water of Life, and 
of His Sacrificial Death as the only Way to 
Life and Glory. 


In his selections from the Words uttered 
by Jesus from the Cross, John kept con- 
stantly in view the Crucifixion as the Com- 
pletion of the Work of Redemption, and 
the way by which Jesus is to return to His 
Original Glory which He had with the 
Father. 

John also constantly emphasizes the fact 
that—as Jesus Himself had so often said— 
His entire course was purely Voluntary. 


I. Jesus, iniquitously Sentenced, though possessed of All Power Vielded to His 
Executioners, and Went forth Bearing His Own Cross, and was Crucified as the Messiah 
at Golgotha,—Fulfilling Specific Messianic Predictions —Ch. xix. 16 b-27. 


The Story of the Crucifixion had been so 
fully told in the Three Gospels long in the 
hands of the Christians, that John—follow- 
ing his usual plan—merely touches upon it, 
devoting himself to important incidents 
bearing upon Jesus’ Messianic Work. 


1. Immediately after Pilate had Sentenced 
Jesus, the Jews took Him out to Golgotha, 
Bearing His Own Cross, and there Cruci- 
fied Him between Two Malefactors.—Ch. 
xix. 16b-18. 


2. By Pilate’s Inscription and Decree, 
Jesus was Crucified as the Messiah, “the 
King of the Jews”, in spite of the Official 
Protest of the Sanhedrin—Ch. xix. 19-22. 


(1) Pilate’s Title, “Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews”’—written in the three 
World-Languages so that it might be read 
by all men—was read by the Jews who had 
come up to the Passover from All Lands 
(ch. xix. 19, 20). 


(2) When the Sanhedrin, mortally of- 
fended by the Title, Officially Proposed a 
Change that should make it only a “Claim” 
of Jesus, Pilate inexorably Decreed that it 
should remain as Written, a Statement of 
Eternal Fact (ch. xix. 21, 22). 


(Vol. viii—32) 


“John does not desire to present a com- 
plete picture of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
He brings out some circumstances omitted 
by his predecessors, and at the same time 
completes and gives precision to their nar- 
ratives” (Godet). 


Verse 18—“‘And with him two others”, 
etc. The characteristic feature is the ful- 
filment of Isaiah lii. 12, “numbered with 
the transgressors”. Incidents in the other 
Gospels fulfil other parts of that great 
Prophecy. 


Pilate wrote his Superscription as the 
Representative of the Roman World-Em- 
pire. It appealed to the Three Races con- 
stituting the world, Jew, Greek and Roman, 
standing for Religion, Culture and Power. 
See “Why Four Gospels?” 

Verse 19.—“Jesus of Nazareth’, etc. 
“Jesus, therefore, at the lowest point of 
His humiliation, was proclaimed Messiah- 
King in the languages of the three principal 
peoples of the world” (Godet). 

The Title at the same time proclaimed 
that the Crucifixion was, not only for the 
salvation of the whole race of mankind, 
but that it also availed for the whole man, 
satisfying his intellect (represented by the 
Greek), his affections (by the Jew), his 
will (by the Roman). 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
3. The Soldiers in Parting the Raiment 
of Jesus among themselves again Fulfillled 
a Messianic Prediction.—Ch. xix. 23, 24. 


4. In His last hours, Jesus, beholding 
from the Cross John and the little Group 
of faithful Women, entrusted His Mother 
who was among them, to the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, since His own Brothers were not yet 
Believers.——Ch. xix. 25-27. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


Verse 23.—“The soldiers therefore’, etc. 
The Roman Soldiers, in dividing His Gar- 
merits and casting lots for His seamless 
robe, under the very shadow of the Cross 
fulfilled Psalm xxii. 18. 


Verse 25.—“But there were standing by 
the cross”, etc. In contrast with the four 
gambling Soldiers, Jesus beheld the four 
faithful Women; and seeing the beloved 
Disciple supporting His mother in her 
anguish, in a last act of filial love made 
them Mother and Son. 


II. Jesus, though Possessed of Omniscience and the Power of Life, Voluntarily 
Vielded Himself to the Power of Death, thereby taking His Place as the Passover Lamb, 
the Great Old Testament Type of the Messiah, and Dying for the Life of the World— 


Ch. xix. 28-37. 

1. Jesus Himself, the Incarnate Word, 
Knowing all things and Conscious that His 
Work was Finished, Gave up His Spirit, 
having commended it to His Father (Luke 
Xxiil. 46).—Ch. xix. 28-37. 


2. The Jews, carrying out their Program 
as sticklers for the Law, by their Appeal to 
Pilate to Remove the Bodies before the 
Sabbath, were the occasion of Proving be- 
yond possibility of doubt the Reality of the 
Death of Jesus.—Ch. xix. 31-34. 

(1) The Jewish Rulers, in order to keep 
piously that High Sabbath, and to com- 
plete their Murder and Disgrace of Jesus, 
petitioned Pilate that the Legs of the cru- 
cified “might be Broken” and the bodies 
at once taken away and devoted to the fate 
of Criminals,—(from which the interven- 
tion of Joseph saved Jesus) (ch. xix. 31). 

(2) The Soldiers sent for this purpose, 
finding Jesus already dead, did not Break 
His Legs, but made doubly Sure of His 
Death by the Spear-thrust that released the 
Decomposed Blood from the Heart-Sack 
(ch. xix. 32-34). 


3. The Evangelist, who as an Eye-Wit- 
ness had just testified to this Scene, adds 
His solemn Attest to the Fact of the Death 
of Jesus as the Paschal Lamb, and as ful- 
filling Prophecy in this Special Feature.— 
Ch. xix. 35-37. 


Verse 28—‘“After this Jesus knowing”, 
etc. “Accomplished” here and “finished” 
(verse 30) are the same Greek word. “All 
that had been prefigured and predicted in 
type and prophecy”; the central essential 
elements in Redemption. 


Verse 31—“The Jews therefore, 3 
asked of Pilate that their legs might be 
broken”, etc. The overscrupulous Piosity 
and inveterate Hate of the Rulers now led 
them to forge another link in the chain of 
proofs of Jesus’ Resurrection. One link— 
not to be broken—was furnished by their 
petition to Pilate for the Roman Guard and 
the Sealed Tomb. 

Verses 33, 34.—“But when they came to 
Jesus”, etc. As He was already dead the 
soldiers did not break Jesus’ legs (fulfilling 
type, Ex. xii. 46); but added the spear- 
thrust (fulfilling prophecy, Zech. xii. 10). 

The “blood and water” show—so some 
physicians affirm—that Jesus died literally 
of a “broken heart”. See paper, by Dr. 
Mason, in the present issue, on “The Death 
of Christ from a Physician’s Standpoint”. 
The facts seem to Justify it. 


Verse 35.—“And he that hath seen”, etc. 
This compound and reiterated attestation 
of John—who witnessed the whole trans- 
action—to the fact, the reality of the fact, 
and the truth of the testimony, and his con- 
nection of it with Prophecy would seem to 
indicate some extraordinary significance. 
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III. Jesus, although He “could not be holden of death’, Voluntarily Suffered Him- 


self, when Forsaken by His Disciples, to be Laid 


in the Tomb by Faithful Followers 


among the Jewish Aristocracy, until the Third Day,—Fulfilling Prophecy.—Ch. xix. 38-42. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

1. Joseph of Arimathea—transformed by 
the Scenes of the Cross from a Secret Dis- 
ciple to an Open Confessor—Begged the 
Body of Jesus for Burial; which when 
Pilate, astonished that He should be so 
soon Dead, had Granted after Examina- 
tion, Joseph (an approved Witness to the 
Actual Death) Took it away,—saving it 
from the disgrace of a Malefactor’s Burial. 
—Ch. xix. 38. 


2. Nicodemus, the Sanhedrist, who had 
once come to Jesus by Night, now Openly 


Identified himself with the Cause of Jesus 
by bringing the great amount of Spices 
necessary to preserve the Body and the 
Tomb from Corruption until the Embalm- 


ing could be done.—Ch. xix. 39, 40. 


3. The Nearness of the Sabbath and the 
Feast compelled Joseph to deposit the Body 
in his own New Tomb in the Garden, a 
place most Accessible to the Witnesses who 
were to behold and testify to the Rising of 
Jesus from the Dead.—Ch. xix. 4,-42. 


The Crucifixion, Death and Burial having 
now been completed, everything was wait- 
ing for the Morning of the Third Day on 
which, according to Jesus’ Prediction, the 
Sign of the Prophet Jonah was to be ful- 
filled. For this stupendous fact they seem 
to have been wholly unprepared, since “as 
yet they knew not the Scripture that He 
must rise again from the dead”. 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

“Joseph” of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
men of the highest class and outside the 
immediate Body of Disciples, were provi- 
dentially raised up for the occasion. 


Verse 38.—‘Secretly”, etc. His testimony 


is unimpeachable; and he did what the 
Eleven could not have done, in saving 
Jesus from His enemies. 


Saved from being Embalmed, the Body 
of Jesus bore no marks save those whereby 
“He was wounded for our transgression”. 

Verse 39.—“And there came also Nico- 
demus”, etc. Jesus had been anointed for 
His burial by Mary at Bethany out of her 
comparative poverty (xii. 7); this member 
of the Sanhedrin, now an open Disciple, 
devoted his riches to honoring the dead 
Jesus. His wealth gave him power to do 
what had to be done in haste. 


Verse 41.—‘Now in the place”, etc. It 
was Joseph that took charge of the burial 
of Jesus, placing the body in his own new 
tomb; thereby fulfilling Isaiah liii. 9. As 
it was close by the place of the Cross, it 
was possible to lay the body away before 
the Sabbath. 


“The experience of the soldier who went 
to break the victims’ legs, the demand of 
Pilate for a confirmation of the report of 
death, the interference of friends to save 
the body from disgraceful burial—all these 
details have the stamp of facts. The hour 
of their happening was to all the disciples 
dark and desperate. They had lost their 
Master!” (Riggs). 


TWENTy-FirtH Stupy.—JOHN’s SUMMARY OF THE GENERAL WITNESS TO 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS, TO CONFIRM FAITH :—JOHN SETS FORTH 
Jesus as THE MEssIAH, TRIUMPHANT OVER DEATH IN His REsUR- 
RECTION ON THE THIRD DAY; AND HE CITES AMPLE TESTIMONY TO THIS 


ALL-IMPORTANT FACT—ESPECIALLY THAT IN 


WHICH THE DISCIPLES 


JOINED AS A BopYy—so THAT Every ONE MIGHT BE ASSURED THAT THE 
RIsEN JESUS Is THE REAL Jesus WuHo Diep, AND THE MESSIAH SENT 


BY THE FaTHER.—Ch. xx. I-31. 


I. A Group of Witnesses, made up of those most closely Associated with Jesus, 
Testified to the Empty Tomb which they Saw.—Ch. xx. I-Io. 
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1. Mary Magdalene early Found the Sealed Stone Rolled Away q 


Ch. xx. 1. Now on the first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, while 

it was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth the stone taken away from the tomb. 
The First 2. She runneth therefore, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other 
Witness disciple, whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have taken away the 


Lord out of the tomb, and we know not where they have laid him. 
2. Peter and John Found that the Grave-Cloths Proved that He had Risen 
(1) Their observation of the Position of the Grave-Cloths showed it 
3. Peter therefore went forth, and the other disciple, and they went 
The Two toward the tomb. 4. And they ran both together: and the other disciple 
Leaders outran Peter, and came first to the tomb; 5 and stooping and looking in, he 
seeth the linen cloths lying; yet entered he not in. 
6. Simon Peter therefore also cometh, following him, and entered into 
The Coiled the tomb; and he beholdeth the linen cloths lying, 7 and the napkin, that 
Napkin was upon his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up in a place 
by itself. 
(2) John was brought by it to immediate Faith in Jesus Risen 
hen entered in therefore the other disciple also, which came first to 
John’s the tomb, and he saw, and believed. 9. For as yet they knew not the script- 
Witness ure, that he must rise again from the dead. 
10. So the disciples went away again unto their own home. 


II, The First Appearance after His Resurrection, to Mary Magdalene, Who Bore 
His Message to the Disciples.—Ch. xx. 11-18. 
1. To Mary, Returned and Weeping, Two Angels Appeared and Accosted Her 
11. But Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping: so, as she 
Two wept, she stooped and looked into the tomb; 12 and she beholdeth two 
Angels angels in white sitting, one at the head, and one at the feet, where the body 
of Jesus had lain. 

13. And they say unto her, Woman, why weepst thou? She saith unto 
them, Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him. 

2. Jesus Himself first Surprised Her, and then Revealed Himself . 
(1) To Mary Weeping Jesus Revealed Himself 

14. When she had thus said, she turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. 15. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? 

She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou hast 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. 

Mary’s 16. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turneth herself, and saith unto 
Recognition him in Hebrew, Rabboni; which is to say, Master [or, Teacher]. 
(2) Assuring Her that He had not yet Ascended He gave Her a Message . 
17. Jesus saith to her, Touch me not [or, Take not hold on me]; for I 
The am not yet ascended unto the Father: but go unto my brethren, and say to 
Caution them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and my God and your God. 

18. Mary Magdalene cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen the 
Message Lord; and how that he had said these things unto her. 


III. The First Appearance to the Disciples in the Upper Chamber, on the Evening of 

the Third Day, giving then their Mission—Thomas Absent and Skeptical—Ch. xx. 19-25. 
1. On the Evening of the Resurrection Day, Jesus appeared to Ten Disciples 

19. When therefore it was evening, on that day, the first day of the week, 

The Doors and when the doors were shut where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews, 


Shut Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 
20. And when he had said this, he shewed unto them his hands and his 
side. 
The The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord. 21. Jesus 
Sending therefore said to them again, Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you. { 


2, He Commissions the Apostles as Helpers in the Father’s Work of Redemption 
22. And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto 
The them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost [or, Holy Spirit]: 23 whose soever sins ye — 
Gift forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are | 
retained. 
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3. Thomas, on his Return, lays down Conditions of Faith in Jesus Risen 


Evidence 


with them when Jesus came. 
of Senses 


him, We have seen the Lord. 


24. But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus [or, Twin], was not 
25. The other disciples therefore said unto 


_ But he said unto them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his 


side, I will not believe. 


IV. The Second Appearance to the Disciples in the Upper Chamber, on the next 
Sunday, with Thomas Present,—Testing the Reality and Bodily Identity of Jesus.— 


Ch. xx. 26-20. 


1. Appearing again Miraculously, Jesus Challenged Thomas to Apply his Test 
26. And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas 


Through with them. Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
Shut Doors said, Peace be unto you. 

27. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; 
The and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and be not faithless, but 
Challenge believing. 


2. Thomas Accepted the Evidence and joyfully Confessed Faith 


Sonfession 


28. Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God. 


29. Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed 
for, hast thou believed?]: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 


believed. 


V. John’s Statement of the Purpose for which he Wrote his Gospel.—Ch. xx, 30, 31. 
*30. Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, 


Faith 
and Life 
have life in his name. 


Exposition of the Scripture 

John devotes his Conclusion (chs. xx.- 
xxi.) to the Resurrection. Of the 56 verses 
of these chapters not more than 3 or 4 are 
found in the other Gospels, 52 or more 
being peculiar to John. 

Chapter xx. is devoted to the General 
Witness of the Resurrection, the Theme of 
the Twenty-Fifth Study; Chapter xxi. is 
given to the Great Post-Resurrection Sign 
and the Outlining of the Future of tie 
Church, the Theme of the Twenty-Sixth 
Study. 


The Theme of the Twenty-Fifth Study— 

John’s Summary of Witness to the Res- 
urrection of Jesus, to Confirm Faith :—John 
sets forth Jesus as the Messiah, Triumph- 
ant over Death in His Resurrection on the 
Third Day; and he cites ample Testimony 
to this all-important Fact—especially that 
in which the Disciples joined as a Body— 
so that Every One might be Assured that 
the Risen Jesus is the Real Jesus Who 
Died, and the Messiah Sent by the Father. 
—Ch., xx. I-3I. 


which are not written in this book: 31 but these are written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
Golden Text—John xx. 30, 31. 
Time.—Probably during the first half of 

the interval between the Rising and Pente- 
cost. 

Place—In Gethsemane, in Jerusalem in 
the Upper Chamber, and in Galilee by the 
Sea of Tiberias (the old Gennesaret or 
Galilee). 

Each of the Evangelists, in his account 
of the Resurrection of Jesus, selects and 
arranges the facts that he records in ac- 
cordance with the object in writing his 
Gospel. In Westcott’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels” will be found a brief 
statement of the character of the Resur- 
statement of the characteristics of the Res- 
urrection narratives. 

“St. John traces its effects [i. e., of the 
Resurrection], not on a church, nor on an 
active ministry, nor on mankind at large, 
but on individuals. The picture which he 
draws can be completed by traits taken 
from the other Evangelists; and if this be 
done, there is probably nothing else in the 
Gospels which gives the same impression 
of simplicity and comprehension, of inde- 
pendence and harmony, of perfect truthful- 
ness and absolute wisdom” (Westcott). 
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Exposition of the Scripture 
There is the Testimony of Four Groups 
of Witnesses in Chapter xx., and of One 
Group in Chapter xxi. (belonging to the 
Twenty-Sixth Study. The following sub- 
jects (in ch. xx.) are suggested: 


(1) The Witness of a Group of the Inti- 
mates of Jesus to the Fact of the Opened 
and Empty Tomb (ch. xx. I-10); 

(2) The Testimony of Mary Magdalen -, 
to whom Jesus appeared first and sent with 
a Message to His Disciples (ch. xx. 11-18) ; 


(3) The Testimony of the Ten Discip'es 
(Thomas absent) to the First Appearance 
of Jesus to them in the Upper Chamber 
(ch. xx. 19-25) ; 


(4) The Testimony of the Eleven to the 
Second Appearance of Jesus in the Upper 
Chamber a Week later (ch. xx. 26-31). 


Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 


At the same time John’s narrative deals 
mainly with Groups; and its first aim is to 
Correct, Restore and Confirm the imperfect 
Faith of the Group of Disciples chosen as 
the Representatives of Jesus in the Work 
of the Kingdom. 

In the late day when John wrote, and for 
the Future Church, the ultimate purpose of 
the Gospel was to furnish incontestible 
evidence of the fact and reality of the 
Bodily Resurrection of Jesus. As skeptical 
questionings have always gathered about 
this point—from those of Thomas and the 
Disciples down to those of the present 
rationalistic criticism—it was mecessary 
that the testimony, historical, psychological, 
spiritual and physical, should be so fur- 
nished as to place it beyond dispute. This 
John did, adding his affidavit to his record. 


I. John gives the Testimony of a Group of Witnesses—made up of those most closely 
Associated with Jesus, evidently not expecting His Resurrection—Who Testified to_hav- 
ing Visited and Seen the Tomb Opened and Eu early on the Morning of the Third 


Day.—Ch. xx. I-10. 


1. First of all, very Early in the Morning, 
Mary Magdalene found the Sealed Stone 
Rolled Away, and Hastened to impart to 
Simon Peter and John the News that the 
Body of Jesus had been Removed.—Ch. 
oe ity 

(1) She had come Before the Dawn 
(with other women) to Embalm the Body, 
and was startled by finding the Sepulcher, 
in which she had Seen the Body of Jesus 
laid away, and Officially Sealed up with a 
Stone, Opened and Empty (ch. xx. 1). 

(2) She Ran (with the Women, to whom 
Jesus appeared on the way?) to Break the 
News to the Leading Apostles, who were 
astonished by it (ch. xx. 2). 


2. Peter and John hastened to the Sepul- 
cher and, each investigating in his own way, 
found Proof that Jesus had Risen,—a thing 
unexpected to them and incomprehensible, 
in spite of all His Predictions—Ch. xx. 
3-10. 

(1) Their observation of the Position of 
the Grave Cloths showed that Jesus had 
not been Removed but that He had Risen 
(ch, xx, 3-7): 


This was just at the dawning of the 
Third Day, on which Jesus had predicted 
that He would Rise from the Dead. 


Verse 1.—“Cometh Mary Magdalene”, 
etc. She was not alone (see Matthew’s 
account), but is perhaps singled out by 
John “because she first brought the news 
to the Apostles; or because of the subse- 
quent narrative” (verses 11-18) of her 
message. ; 

The notable miracle wrought on Mary 
(see Luke viii. 2) made her “first at the 
tomb”. 

“The stone taken away”, i. e., the sealed 
stone with which the Jewish Rulers had 
caused Pilate to make sure against the 
Rising of Jesus (see Matt. xxvii. 62-66). 


Verse 6.—“Simon Peter therefore also 
With the rash initiative, un- 
fortunately so common to “born leaders”, 


cometh”, etc. 


Peter rushed in. 

Verse 7—“And the napkin . rolled 
up in a place by itself’. The position of 
cloths was such as to show, that they had 
not been unwrapped from the body, but 
that Jesus had supernaturally come out of 
them, leaving them just where He had lain 
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Exposition of the Scripture 

(2) John records his own being brought, 
by the Evidence, to Personal Faith in the 
Fact that Jesus had Risen,—adding a State- 
ment of their Ignorance of the Fact that 
He “must Rise from the Dead”; and that 
the Two then returned to their Lodging- 
Place sorely Perplexed (ch. xx. 8-10). 


Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel for the Christian 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 
in them. The “napkin”, still “coiled up” 
like a turban, was the marked feature. 

Verse 8—‘And he saw, and believed”. 
John received and sssented to the fact of 
the Resurrection for the first time. He 
does not add that Peter believed. They 
went away together. 


II. John Records the First Appearance of Jesus after His Resurrection, to Mary 
Magdalene, as she stood Weeping by the Empty Tomb; and His Sending Her with a 
cheering Message to those who had Deserted Him in His Hour of Trial—Ch. xx. 11-18. 


1. To Mary, who having returned from 
her Errand stood Weeping at the Tomb, 
Two Angelic Messengers appeared Sitting 
by the place where the Body had been Laid, 
and Inquired the Cause of her Weeping. — 
Ghaexx) 11-13; 

[The other Evangelists add what the 
Angels said further in sending Mary with 


a Message to the Disciples. See Matt. 
xxviii. 5-7; Mark xvi. 5-7; Luke xxiv. 2-8.] 


2. As Mary turned from the Tomb, Jesus 
appeared, Mistaken for the Gardener, and 
repeated the Question of the Angels; and 
then Revealed Himself as Her Lord, with 
a Caution and a Message.—Ch. xx. 14-18. 

(1) To Mary, Questioning and Desiring 
to obtain from the Gardener the Body to 
Embalm it, Jesus Appeared as a Stranger, 
and then Revealed His Identity by convinc- 
ing Evidence both spiritual and physical 
(ch. xx. 14-16). 

(2) After an Apparent Rebuke, Jesus 
gave her a Cheering Message to the Disci- 
ples who had forsaken Him; which she 
bore to them, with the Testimony that She 
had Seen the Lord, Who had sent word 
that He was just about to Ascend to His 
Father (ch. xx. 17, 18). 


The disconsolate Woman probably re- 
turned to the Tomb soon after Peter and 
John had left it, to witness a remarkable 
change in the scene. 

Verse 13.—‘Because they have taken 
away my Lord”, etc. She was still intent 
on her purpose to embalm the body. 


The omitted Message of the Angels, sent 
to the Disciples was: that Jesus had Risen; 
that He would meet them in Galilee; and 
that He had predicted His Resurrection. 


Verse 14.—“She turned herself back”, etc. 
Jesus, seen dimly through her tears, re- 
peated the question of the angels, and was 
unrecognized; she supposing it was the 
man who had charge of the Garden and 
the body she was seeking. 

Verse 16.—‘“Mary”, etc. The familiar 
voice revealed Jesus. Her eager response 
was, in Aramaic, “My Master!” 

Verse 17—“Touch me not; for”, etc. As 
He had not yet Ascended to the Father, 
His Sacrifice had not yet been accepted in 
the Holy of Holies. He was not yet “glori- 
fied”, and to be worshipped as on the 
Throne of Redemption. 

“T ascend unto my Father”, etc. The 
message meant that He was now to secure 
for them the union and communion with 
the Father—which He had promised them. 


III. John relates the First Appearance of Jesus to the Disciples (Thomas being 
Absent) in the Upper Chamber on the Evening of the Resurrection Day, which He entered 
Miraculously, the Doors being tightly closed for fear of the Jews; and where He gave 
them their Commission as Apostles—Ch. xx. 19-25. 


1. On the Evening of the Resurrection 
Day Jesus Appeared to Ten of the Disci- 
ples—Establishing His Personal Identity by 
His familiar Greeting, and His Bodily 
Identity and Reality by His Wounds; and 
giving them His Commission as Apostles. 
—Ch. xx. 19-21. 


On the evening of the very day of His 
Resurrection Jesus appeared to the Group 
of Disciples, who sorely needed His Assur- 
ing Presence. 

Verse 19—‘“‘When the doors were shut”, 
etc. It is clearly implied that He entered 
the room miraculously. See Luke xxiv. 36- 


44. 
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(1) He proceeded to give them Proofs 
that He was the very Jesus Who had been 
Crucified (ch. xx. 19, 20). 

(2) With His Benediction, He gave them 
then and there their Commission, making 
them Apostles, even Missionaries as the 
Father had made Him (ch. xx. 21). 


2. He symbolically bestowed upon them 
(in Anticipation of Pentecost) the Holy 
Ghost, the Helper, and Sent them as His 
Helpers and Representatives in the Father’s 
Work of Redemption—Ch. xx. 22, 23. 


3. Thomas, who had been absent when 
Jesus first Came, on returning was skepti- 
cal, and discussed his Doubts (probably 
all the week) with the Ten.—Ch. xx. 24, 25. 

The skepticism of Thomas seems to have 
been that of a cautious inquirer. From 


one point of view, “he doubted that we 
might not doubt”. 
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Explanatory Notes and Suggestions 

Verse 20.—“The disciples therefore were 
glad”, etc. This first rousing from terror 
and dismay was through the evidence of 
His Identity. 

Verse 21.—With His “Peace” He gave 
them His Great Commission, more fully 
stated by the Synoptics. 


Verse 22.—“‘He breathed on them”, etc. 
After the Commission, Jesus then and there 
symbolically bestowed upon them the gift 
of the Comforter, in anticipation of Pente- 
cost; and also the “power of the keys”. 


Verse 25.—“Except I see in his hands”, 
etc. In his discussions with the Ten 
Thomas laid down the conditions on which 
alone he would believe that Jesus had Risen 
from the Dead. 


His desire to have good grounds for be- 
lieving was commendable; his refusal to 
accept competent testimony, indefensible. 


IV. John recounts the Second Appearance of Jesus to the Disciples in the Upper 
Chamber (in the same Miraculous Way), on the next Sunday, with Thomas Present; 
when Jesus gave the Opportunity for Testing His Identity and Bodily Reality.—Ch. xx. 


26-29. 


1. Appearing again Miraculously, Jesus 
Challenged Thomas to Apply the Tests he 
had laid down as Conditions of Believing 
in the Risen Jesus; and Presented Himself 
for the Tests.—Ch. xx. 26, 27. 

2. The skeptical and cautious Disciple, 
completely convinced, made joyful and 
ample Confession, and received from His 
Lord the needed Commendation and Cau- 
tion.—Ch. xx. 28, 29. 

He recognized not only the Messiahship 
of Jesus, but also His Deity. 


+ dana 

Verse 26.— “And after eight days”, etc. 
Jesus came again with His Benediction, 
and appealed immediately to Thomas to 
apply His test. 

Verse 27—“Reach hither thy finger”, etc. 
Every opportunity was offered him. The 
spear-thrust was large enough to admit the 
hand. Test it for yourself, and do not 
keep on doubting and demanding fresh 
proof. 


The transformation of Thomas was com- 
plete, his confession immediate, showing 
him to have been a “reasonable” man. 


V. John concludes the Chapter with a Statement of the Purpose for which his Gospel 


had been Written—Ch. xx. 30, 31. 


He sought: (1) to Confirm the Faith of 
the Christians and the Church in Jesus as 
the Christ, the Divine Savior; and (2) to 
add Energy to their Activities through His 
“Name”, in the Work He had committed 
to them. 


John, like the other Evangelists, wrote to 
promote Faith in Jesus as the Messiah. He 
wrote also to add new energy to the Life 
of the Church, which—as shown by his 
Letters to the Seven Churches—was threat- 


ened by the current unbelief. , 
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League Wotes and Points 


The International Sunday School Lessons for the Year 1908 


1. The Method Pursued in the Study of the Lessons 


The Lessons for January to June 


The Sunday School Lessons for the first 
half of 1908 have been drawn by the Inter- 
national Committee from the Gospel ac- 
cording to John. As their Lessons for the 
first half of 1905, taken from the same 
Gospel and covering substantially the same 
ground, were fully treated in “The Bible 
Student and Teacher”, Volume 4, January 
to June, 1905, it was thought best not to 
traverse the same ground, but to take up a 
different treatment of that Gospel, in ac- 
cordance with the Natural and Construct- 
ive Method advocated by the League. 

Accordingly, a connected view of the 
Book as a whole was attempted, and has 
been carried through the first half of the 
year in a course of twenty-six Studies. 
These Studies, reprinted in pamphlet form, 
will soon be ready for use in Bible Schools, 
and will, we trust, help students and teach- 
ers to a truer and better understanding of 
the purpose, plan and unity of this one 
Christian Gospel. The work will be en- 
titled, “Constructive Studies in John, the 
Gospel for the Christian”. 


The Lessons from July to December 


As the International Lesson System now 
returns to the Old Testament, it is the pur- 
pose, during the last half of 1908, to take 
up their Lessons, as has been done in pre- 
vious years, under the caption: “The In- 
ternational Lessons in their Historical and 
Literary Setting”; but with some import- 
ant modifications and improvements. The 
method to be pursued will involve: 

1. The presentation of the various Books 
from which the Lessons are drawn, with 
the specific object and general plan and 
outline of each Book, and its substantial 
Unity; and also its place in the larger 
Unity constituted by the Old Testament as 
a whole. This is in order to prepare the 


way for an intelligent exposition of the 
Scripture selected for the Lessons. 

2. The presentation of the Lessons from 
month to month in their Historical and 
Literary Setting. The Scripture selected 
in each case is shown in its place in the 
Divine movement in the history of Re- 
demption, and in its place in the Book as a 
literary production having its own organ- 
izing idea, purpose and plan. This is to 
aid the teacher and student in getting a 
larger and better outlook as a basis for 
study and instruction. It is assumed that 
this is the only way to a real understand- 
ing of the Scripture of the Lessons. 

3. The presentation of Critical Details, 
connected with the International Sunday 
School Lessons, to be furnished by Profes- 
sor Willis J. Beecher. To say the least, 
there is no Old Testament scholar living 
more competent for such work. Professor 
Beecher’s resignation from the Old Testa- 
ment Chair he has so long and ably filled 
in Auburn Theological Secinary, in order 
to devote himself entirely to literary work, 
makes it possible for him to render this 
invaluable assistance to our readers. 


The Special Field of the Discussions 


Our subscribers who are interested in 
Sunday School Work long since recognized 
the fact that the discussions of the Lessons 
in “The Bible Student and Teacher” were 
entirely different from, while luminously 
supplementary to, those appearing weekly 
in all the religious journals and accessible 
to everyone. We have had abundant testi- 
mony to the fact that they have been indis- 
pensable aids in using the ordinary lesson 
papers, and have, at the same time, enabled 
teachers and students to gain a fresher, 
truer, larger and wider outlook than would 
otherwise have been possible for them. No 
effort will be spared to make the discus- 
sions of the next six months more valuable 
and helpful than they have ever before 
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been. We are interested, above everything 
else, in helping our readers to gain for 
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themselves a first-hand knowledge of the 
Bible itself. 


2. Aids in Studying the Lessons from July to December 


The Lessons for the last six months of 
1908, are drawn mainly from Samuel, with 
some snatches from Chronicles and Kings. 

It is not the purpose to recommend 
special Commentaries. Any commentary 
one may happen to have in his library will 
further the end contemplated. One general 
caution may be in place: Use some work 
which seeks to open the way to the under- 
standing of the Biblical Book, as does 
Lange’s, for example; rather than works 
that dissect the books and scatter the ma- 
terials to the four winds, such, for exam- 
ple, as those of Professor Kent. Of the 
Popular and Practical Commentaries, the 
“Commentary: Critical, Practical and Ex- 
planatory”, by Jamieson, Fausset and 
Brown (4 Volume Edition, $8.00; 2 Vol- 
ume Set, $3.50), and “The Biblical Ency- 
clopedia”, by James Comper Gray and 
George M. Adams (in 5 Volumes, $15.00), 
will be found suggestive and helpful. 

The chief aim, however, of teacher and 
student alike should be to master the 
Scripture in the English Bible, (1) in it- 
self (2) in its relations to the rest of the 
book, (3) as a part of the sacred history, 
and (4) especially as connected with the 
movement of God’s purpose of Redemp- 
tion which is the Supreme thing in God’s 
revelation. 

This calls of course, first of all, for the 
reading, study and mastery of the contents 
of the English text of the passages and 
Books just as they stand in the Bible. 

Then comes the real task of the genuine 
student. Attention is called to the follow- 
ing works which will be found peculiarly 
helpful in study of the kind contemplated: 


“The Prophets and the Promise’. By 
Rev. Willis Judson Beecher, D.D., Profes- 
sor of the Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture in the Auburn Theological Seminary. 
One Volume, 12mo, 427 pp. $2.00 net. 


This work is an able inductive study of 
the Promise-Doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment. It traces inductively the movement 
of the revelation of God’s Purpose of Re- 
demption, from its Old Testament starting- 
point in the Protevangel (Genesis iii. 15) 
to its culmination and fulfilment in the 


Messiah. It furnishes the key to the Books 
that are to be studied, and, indeed, to the 
entire Old Testament. : 

The Professor says of this work, in his 
Preface: 

“The volume is essentially a restatement 
of the Christian tradition that was supreme 
fifty years ago, but a restatement with dif- 
ferences so numerous and important that 
it will probably be regarded, by men who 
do not think things through, as an attack 
on that tradition. I have tried to 
make my search a search for truth, with- 
out undue solicitude as to whether its he- 
sults are orthodox; but it seems to me that 
my conclusions are simply the old ortho- 
doxy, to some extent transposed into the 
forms of modern thought, and with some 
new elements introduced by widening the 
field of induction”. 


“The Dated Events of the Old Testa- 
ment. Being a Presentation of Old Testa- 
ment Chronology’. By Professor Willis 
Judson Beecher, D.D., of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. The Sunday School 
Times Company, Philadelphia. One Vol- 
ume, Octavo, 202 pp. 


This volume, just from the press, will at 
once be recognized as the only thoroughly 
scientific work on this subject. 

Professor Beecher says of the work, in 
his Preface: 

“The tables in this little volume present 
to the eye a reasonably complete list of the 
events narrated in the Old Testament, with 
their time relations: first of all the rela- 
tions of each event to other near events, 
Israelitish or foreign, and also its date in 
terms of the Christian era. The tables dis- 
tinguish between the dates which are fixed 
by positive evidence and those which are 
matters of conjectural opinion. They also 
present to the eye a conspectus of the evi- 
dence by which each event is dated, and 
the reasons for the variant opinions that 


men hold concerning the chronology. And — 
not least important, they make graphic by 
means of their blank spaces the fact that 


in the Old Testament we have, never an 


attempt at a complete history, but every- 


where narratives of selected incidents”. 
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“The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah. 
An interwoven history with a harmony of 
parallel passages”. By Rey. George O. 
Little, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy and Old Testament Literature, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 


355 pp. Price $3.00. 

This volume seeks to give a complete 
conspectus of the contents of these Old 
Testament Books that overlap one another. 

“Tt presents in Scripture language un- 
changed a narrative of the six consecutive 
books covering the period of the Royal 
House of Israel and Judah, and parts of 
four other books arranged in one compre- 
hensive story of the Hebrew Monarchy”. 


“The New Biblical Guide; or Recent 
Discoveries and the Bible”. By Rey. John 
Urquhart. Complete in Eight Volumes. 
Special Price, $7.00. 


Volume V. covers the books of Judges, 
Samuel and First and Second Kings. 
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This work is an up-to-date handling of 
the latest attacks of the Radical Critics on 
the Bible, and in it will be found a well- 
equipped armory of offensive and defensive 
weapons for use in the great warfare with 
the Destructive Criticism. The foremost 
Archeologists of the present day have co- 
operated with the author in his work. 


“The Land of Israel. A Text-Book 
embodying the Results of Recent Re- 
By Robert Laird Stewart, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Archeology in the 


search”. 


Theological Seminary of Lincoln Univer- 


sity, Pa. Illustrated with maps. 


cloth. $1.10, net. 

“The book is thoroughly up-to-date. It 
shows wide and thorough study of the lit- 
erature of exploration, especially that of 
the past sixty years. The merits of 
this volume as a trustworthy and available 
text-book on Palestinian geography are 
very high’.—S. S. Times. 
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Cooperation of the League and its Branches 


The Two Objects Kept in View 

Owing to some unfortunate circum- 
stances and occurrences, it has not been pos- 
sible thus far to bring about that close and 
intelligent cooperation of the League and 
its Branches that was originally contem- 
plated and confidently counted upon. We 
think that the obstacles in the way of ef- 
fective cooperation have now been provi- 
dentially removed, and it is the expectation 
of the League that all its forces will 
speedily be brought into harmonious and 
effective action. ; 

With this end in view the League ex- 


pects to send out, at an early date, a letter 
making and calling for suggestions regard- 
ing what is practicable and had best be 
done. The purpose of this paper is to pre- 
pare the way in part, at least, for the letter 
to be sent later. 

As stated in the April Number, there are 
two objects always to be kept in view in 
the work of the League and its Branches: 

(1) The Maintenance of the Correct 
View of the Bible against the Attacks of 
the current Radical Criticism. 


(2) The Improvement of the Methods of 
Systematic Bible Study and Instruction. 


The First Object—and How it is to be Attained 


The attainment of the First of these Ob- 
jects involves the use of appropriate means 
in correcting the current errors. 

The first method of meeting the errors 
is by Conferences, in which able men in 
popular addresses shall expose the errors 
and set forth the true views, in order to 
reach the leaders in thought in the various 
centers of the country, especially where 
Branches of the League have been formed. 

This has heretofore required the League 


to incur large expenditures, for which it 
has been obliged to provide most, if not all, 
of the necessary funds. It is hoped that 
hereafter arrangements may be made by 
which the Branches will assume, in the 
main at least, the responsibility for such 
expenditures, so that the central treasury 
may be able to use its funds for other pur- 
poses. 

The second method of meeting the errors 
is by the distribution of tracts and books, 
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from the pens of experts in criticism, on 
the subjects involved. There is a large 
amount of such literature in existence, and 
the League is prepared to act as a bureau 
for its distribution, but in this it needs the 
cooperation of the Branches. 

The third method, and perhaps the most 
effective, is by establishing people in the 
faith through classes of intelligent Chris- 
tians who shall take up, under competent 
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teachers, the study of important works on 
criticism and evidences, such, for example, 
as Professor Green’s “The Higher Criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch”, Professor 
Wright’s “Scientific Confirmations of Old 
Testament History”, etc. By this method 
the student will be able to see the errors 
for himself and lay the true foundations, 
thereby becoming himself an able defender 
of the faith. 


The Second Object—and How it is to be Attained 


The Second Object—the improvement of 
the methods of systematic Bible study and 
instruction—will require that careful pro- 
vision be made for the actual study of the 
Books of the Bible according to the Con- 
structive Method proposed by the League. 

This will require the cooperation of the 
Branches as organizations, and of the pas- 
tors of the Churches and instructors in 
Schools and Colleges. It assumes that ac- 
tual and thorough study is the only way to 
any adequate knowledge of the Bible; so 
that intelligent provision must be made for 
such study. How this can be done will be 
stated more fully hereafter. It needs to be 
repeated, and can not be too strongly em- 
phasized—as was said in the April Number 
—that effective cooperation of the League 
and its Branches requires, on the part of 
the Branches: 

(1) A thorough knowledge of the pur- 


poses and methods of the League. 

(2) An intelligent and entire sympathy 
with these on the part of the leaders. 

(3) The disposition and purpose to take 
the initiative in active systematic and loyal 
efforts in carrying out the plans of the 
League. 

On the part of the Central League, it 
evidently requires: 

(1) That the League have clearly defined 
purposes and methods. 

(2) An appreciation of the condition of 
the Branches, and a clear understanding 
with their leaders. 

(3) The ability to give wise direction and | 
the needed help to the Branches in carrying 
out the plans. 

These suggestions are thrown out to pre- 
pare the minds of those who are directing 
the various Branches for the letter above 
referred to, soon to be sent out. 


Some Extracts From Our Letter Box 


We are frequently in the receipt of kindly 
words of appreciation, which are a source 
of encouragement. We quote a few from 
the more recent letters received. 


From a Pastor in Rochester, N. Y.: “The 
Bible Student and Teacher is a necessity”. 


From The Christian Union, Des Moines, 
Iowa: “The Bible Student and T'eacher 
for May contains one article that is worth 
a year’s subscription to almost any minis- 


ter. It is ‘The Story of the Development of 
Higher Criticism’, by Dr. Hague of Lon- 
don, Canada. This splendid Magazine is 
published by The Bible League of North 
America, New York City. Send to cents 
for a sample copy, and you will become a 
permanent subscriber”. 


From a Pastor in Greeley, Colo.: “Your 
Magazine is a tower of strength to those 
who have to combat the skeptical criticism 
of the day”. ; 


The League records with inexpressible 
grief and pain the untimely death, May 10, 
1908, of its Resident Vice-President, Mr. 
George E. Sterry, who had been closely 
identified with its work from the beginning. 
Widely known as a stalwart believer and 
as an indefatigable Christian worker in 


many spheres of church and missionary 

effort, there is no place where his depart- 

ure will leave a larger vacancy than in The 

American Bible League, of which he was- 

one of the most generous and hearty sup- 

porters. Farewell, beloved brother. 
Requiescat in pace. 


1908] 
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